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FOREWORD 


This  \oluine  i.-,  one  of  a  serios  of  haiull)Ooks  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  (FAS)  of  Tlie  American  Univer- 
sity, desit^ned  to  be  useful  to  military  and  otiier  personnel  wlio  need 
a  convenient  compihition  of  basio  facts  ubout  the  social,  economiv", 
political  and  military  institutions  and  practices  of  various  countries. 
Tlie  emphasis  is  on  objective  desi'riplion  of  the  nation's  prcMMit  society 
and  the  kinds  of  possible  or  probable  chancres  that  mit^ht  be  expected 
in  the  future.  The  handbook  seeks  to  present  as  full  and  as  balanced 
an  integrated  exposition  as  limitations  on  space  and  research  time 
permit.  It  was  compiled  from  information  available  in  openly  pub- 
lished material.  Kxtensi\e  bibliographies  are  provided  to  permit  re- 
course to  other  publislunl  sources  for  more  detailed  information.  There 
has  been  no  atttMn[>t  to  express  any  specific  point  of  view  or  to  make 
policy  reconnneudations.  The  contents  of  the  handbook  represent  the 
work  of  the  authors  and  FAS  and  do  not  represent  the  oflicial  view 
of  tlie  United  States  nt)vernment. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  make  .the  handbook  as  comprehensive, 
as  possible.  It  can  be  expected,  hovve\er,  that  the  material,  interpreta- 
tions, and  conclusions  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  light  of  new 
information  and  de\elopmeiits.  Such  corrections,  additions,  and  sug;^ 
gestions  for  factual,  interpretive,  or  other  change  as  readers  may  liave 
will  bo  welcomed  for  use  in  future  revisions.  Comments  may  bo, 
addressed  to — 


The  Director 
Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  Fniversity 
5010  Wisconsin  .Vver.ue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20010 
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PREFACE 


Contimious  civil  war  durini^  tlie  second  delude  of  the  present 
a»ntnr\  and  two  deoudes  of  [political  unrest  and  drastic  social  and  eco- 
nomic cli:\n*rc  contrast  witli  tlie  Mexico  of  1909  which  Iras  had,  for  a 
full  treuenition,  an  unbroken  record  of  social  stability  and  const itu- 
titnial  govt  nnneiit,  has  maintained  one  of  the  world's  hi«;liest  and  most 
constant  rates  of  economic  (growth,  and  has  become  an  industrialized 
cosmopolitan  country. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide,  in  compact,  convenient,  balanced 
and  object i\e  form,  an  integrated  exposition  and  analysis  of  the  domi- 
nant social,  ])oliticah  and  economic  aspects  of  the  society.  It  is  designed 
to  gi\c  readrrs  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  component 
elements  of  tiie  society  and  an  insight  into  the  ideas  and  feelings,  the 
goals,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  its  people. 

In  preparing  this  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  on  a  large  and  increas- 
ing literature  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
research  has  l)een  statistical ;  figures  on  important  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  country  are  either  lacking  or  })ublished  late  and  in 
fragmentary  form.  Where  statistics  of  e\ident  reliability  have  been 
available,  they  have  been  presented.  Any  study  of  a  country  as  com- 
plex and  apparently  paradoxical  as  Mexico  is  unavoidably  interpreta- 
tile.  Where, interpretation  lias  been  necessary,  it  has  been  offered 
tj'ntati\el\  and  has  drawn  on  the  experience  of  those  authors  who  lived 
ill  Mexico  fm*  jtnnmber  of  years. 

*S4>[iuis]>  usage  is  based  on  The  Xcio  ApjJeton-Ctn/os  Dictionary : 
Englifih-Sixuii^h  aiul  Span} i<h- English  (New  York:  Douhlcday,  1964). 
Spanish  words  and  phrases  ha\e  been  employed  in  the  text  only  where 
satisfactory  Knglish  e(]ui\alents  are  wanting;  they  are  defined  at  first 
appearance  nr,  if  frequently  used,  are  fotmd  in  the  Glossary  appended 
to  the  book. 
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COUNTRY  SUMMARY 


1.  COUNTRY:  Official  name  is  Estados  Unidos  de  Mexico  (United 
States  of  Mexico) ;  unofficial  name  is  Mexico.  Under  the  Spanish  it 
was  Nueva  Espana  (Now  Spain) ;  under  the  Aztecs,  Anahuac. 

2.  GOVERNMENT:  A  federal  republic  with  a  strong  executive,  a 
bicameral  congress  (consisting  of  a  chamber  of  deputies  and  a  senate), 
and  a  judiciary, 

3.  CONSTITUTION:  Promulgated  in  1917,  and  subsequently 
amended. 

4.  POPULATION:  About  47,600,000  in  1968;  65-75  percent  mixed 
Indian  and  European;  15-25  percent  Indian;  10  percent  Caucasian; 
1  i)ercent  Negro.  Growth  rate:  about  3.5  percent  i)er  year. 

5.  SIZE:  761,602  square  miles. 

6.  TOPOGRAPHY:  Two  major  mountain  ranges  run  roughly  north 
and  south.  Between  them  lies  the  elevated  Mexican  plateau  extend- 
ing from  southern  Puebla  northward  into  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  southern  i)ortion  of  the  plateau,  the  Mesa 
Central,  contains  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  There  are  few  other  areas  of 
plains;  the  most  extensive  are  found  in  the  northern  deserts.  The 
Pacific  coastal  plain  is  narrow,  the  only  extensive  areas  occurring  in 
the  desert  and  the  semi-tropijal  areas  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  adjacent 
to  the  Sea  of  Cortes.  Veget  ition  is  sparse  in  the  desert  and  semi-arid 
regions  of  northern  and  central  Mexi<'0  but  grades  into  tropical  forest 
in'^the  southern  portions  of  the  country  and  temperate  forests  in  the 
interior  plateaus. 

7.  LANGUAGES:  Oflicial  and  predominant  language  is  Spanish; 
there  remain  about  :>()  indigenous  languages  and  dialects. 

8.  KKLIGIONS:  Konmn  (^itholic,  90  pen-ent  or  more;  Protestant, 
2-;'>  percent ;  Jewish,  about  0.3  i)ercent. 

9.  EDUCATION:  Literacy  rate  in  19()8  was  72  percent.  There  are 
275  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  about  133,400  full-time 
students. 

10.  HEALTH:  Nfajor  causes  of  death  in  19(U  were  influenza  and 
pneumonia:  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  rehited  diseases;  accidents;  and 
heart  disease. 
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11.  CLIMATE:  Tliree  basic  climatic  regions:  tlie  arid  north;  tlic 
tropical  lowlaiuls  of  tlie  east,  soutli,  and  west  coasts;  the  temjH?rate 
and  cool  tropical  uplands  of  the  central  zone  and  parts  of  the  interior 
soutli. 

12.  JUSTICE :  The  i)rincii)al  legal  ori<jins  are  in  the  Konuui  civil  law, 
with  some  other  infhiences;  embodied  in  Constitution  of  1917  and 
Penal  Code  of  1931.  Federal  judiciary  consists  of  su[)reme  court, 
circuit  courts,  and  district  courts;  there  tire  state  supreme  courts  and 
municipal  courts  as  well. 

13.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS:  29  states,  2  territories,  and 
the  Federal  District. 

14.  ECONOMY:  Mixed  industrial-commercial  and  a<^ricultural.  In 
1967,  industry  comprised  36.0  i)erceiit  of  ^jross  domestic .  product 
(GDP) ;  commerce  and  finance,  26  percent ;  ser\  ices,  17.5  percent ;  agri- 
culture, 15.8  percent;  transportation  and  communication,  4.1  percent. 
About  lialf  of  the  work  force  was  engaged  in  agriculture,  22.3  i)erceut 
in  industry,  i;3.G  percent  in  services,  10.0  percent  in  commerce  and 
finance,  and  4.1  percent  in  transportation  and  communication. 

l.-).  EXPORTS:  AccouiJ^d  for  9.1  i)ercent  of  1967  GDP.  ^Vgricul- 
tural  products  (i)rincip|py  cotton,  corn,  sugar,  coffee)  comprised  40.0 
percent  of  total  exi)orts;  manufactured  goods,  20.0  i)ercent;  minerals 
and  [)roducts,  16.8  percent.  Principal  destinations  of  exports  \\ere  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Japan. 
IG.  IMPORTS:  Accounted  for  11.7  peicont  of  1067  GDP.  Consumer 
goods  (principally  automobiles)  conii)rise  ^0.9  percent  of  inii)orts, 
while  production  goods  (mainly  machinery,  industrial  equipment) 
comprise  o\cr  ;>()  [)orrent.  The  Tnited  States  and  Wostern  Kiiroi)e  sui)- 
piy  nearly  90  percent  of  Mexican  ini[)orts. 

17.  CURRENCY:  The  Mexican  peso  (Mex  $)  is  \alued  at  ().o7lOo:i 
grains  of  fine  gokl.  Maijitains  [Kirity  of  12..")  i>e.sos  to  tlje  U.S.  dollar. 
Last  devalued  in  UK){, 

18.  COMMrNKWTIOXS:  Telephone.^,  i)\7,y,]r>:  telegrai)b,  02,000 
niilcs:  »'adio,  l.").")  conimerrial  stations  and  0  million  receivers:  telc- 
\isioii,  .V)  .station^  (including  rehiys)  and  about  '1  million  recei\ers; 
lle^\^paI>e^s,  about  2'20  with  combined  circulation  of  about  0  million — 
almost  entirely  in  urban  area.s. 

10,  TRANSPORTATION:  M//V/vWx.'  in  lOOS,  l.-,,()00  miles  of 
track  :  1  .OOO  (l*u>Md  units ;  L>6,00i)  freight  car.s:  'i.OOO  passenger  car^:  l:^..') 
l)iHion  ton  mik^  of  freight  (1907).  Xarujahh'  n'rit-s  and  nutfei  trin/,s : 
lower  coin>e-5  (jf  the  Rio  Hra\  o  and  the  Paniu'o  are  iia\  igable  by  ocean- 
going as  far  a.s  ports  of  Afatamoros  and  Tainpico;  the  lower 
Coat/iico;.icos  iia\ igable  a^  far  as  Minatithin.  liOitds:  in  10(>7,  -HV2(H) 
miK'n  of  surfaced  roads  f:iO,00()  miles  pa\ed).  PJ/wlair.^ :  1900,  -WM) 
mih'^  natural  i:a^,  ii,IOO  uiile^  crude  oil,  :^,100  miles  lU'troleum  products. 
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'JO.  KLbX'TKIC  IM  )\VKK :  Total  <i(MKM'iit iti<r  ^apaoltx  U7TI  moira- 
\\att^  (UmS)  :  (»\(M  1  niliilon  ^•lli^^rn!KM^  { lin^^)  :  iiali  iiuTinoo'uHirir 
and  half  IndrooKvtric' :  mo  tl\  ."►O  nrlo  mi  rout,  Mil)>tantial  GO  cydo 

'Jl.  POUTS  ANT)  POKT  KACIITTIKS:  Majoi  HMiu)it  is  VcnuTUz. 
Otiit'r  important  p(nl^  tiMul  to  spiviali/.od.  as:  Tainpico,  potroieum 
l>rodih't>  and  uiv  conroiitratiK:  ('oat/at'oalco.-^,  sidi'ur:  Venustiano 
Carian/.a,  ^alt :  Santa  Rosdia,  col^prr  oiv.  Ia'»vv  port^  MT\r  local 
shipiiin^:.  fisl\nin:  ll(Tts,orUK»  reso!'t  l)usino^s. 

•J'J.  AIUKIKLDS:  170  airliolds  in  IIHm.  Lo^  Animas  ((huulaiajara), 
Aoapidrc)  Jnteniational,  and  >roxico  ('ity  Intornationul  aiv  tiie  lari^^'St 
at  ()\<M-  10,000  IVH  in  ion^rtli. 

•i").  riJlNCTPAL  AIKLINKS:  I>of,(^  .st'u  :  A^TonaNo^  do  Mexico  and 
Conipania  Mcxicana  do  A\ia<  ion.  Fouif/i*:  AnuM'i<'an,  Air  Franco, 
An-  Wo^t,  A\ianca.  HraniiV,(*anadian  Pacific,  Cui)ana,  Dolla.  Kastern, 
Ilioria,  Pan  Amoricun,  (jnantas,  and  Western. 

L^.  MKRCIIANl  MARINK:  r>r)(),000  tons  nndor  Arexican  ro^u^istry 
(  11M;7)  :  2:)  million  metric  tons  of  freinjht  (llXiO). 
1^:..  INTKKXA  riON  AL  AGUKKMKXTS  ANDTUKATIKS  :Thore 
are  .Vi  bilateral  treaties  and  a*rreenient^  with  the  I'nited  States  and 
117  nmltilatoral  treaties.  Anion*:  tlie  moro  important  of  the  latter  are 
the  Inter-Anierican  Treaty  of  Kefii)rocal  A>si^tance  (1017  Kio  Pact) 
and  the  Charter  of  the  ()r«rani/ation  of  American  States.  Tliere  arc  no 
military  pacts. 

■^K  AID  PKCKiKAMS  AND  MIITTAKV  ASSISTANTS  PKO- 
(iKAMS:  Total  aid  in  1007.  rS$100,0O0. 

i!7.  OVKKSKAS  TKKUITOKiKS  AND  POSSKSSIO'NS :  Xone, 
•js.  INTKHN  A1 1()NALOIUJn.VTI()XS  ANDMEMBEKSIIIPS: 
United  Nations  and  related  international  agencies;  Ornjani/ation  of 
.Vnterican  States:  14  other  international  or*rani/.ations  and  specialized 
n^eiu'ies. 

2\\  AKMKI)  F()K(M*:D  STUKNTtTII:  Ahtait  00,000  in  1000;  i)()lico, 
liirnrc  not  a\ailahle:  militia,  *:endarn»erie,  or  National  (Jnard,  none. 
Mditary  hnd;.'et  in  P.MW  wa.^  0  1  piMvent  of  total  federal  hnd^^^t. 
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SECTION  1.  SOCIAL 
CHAPTER  1 
GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  pivM'iit  ^fi'xioan  Anir  raiiii'  into  hv\u<:  with  the  dis^oliitioii  of 
the  Spnnisli  empiiv  ami  ihv  rollapso  of  {\w  briof  MuVWi^  American 
empire  of  Agii^tiu  de  Iturhiae  in  18:>:;  ch. Historical  Scttin«r). 
A  federal  rcpr^hlic  with  21)  >tate.s.  2  territories,  ami  a  federal  district, 
the  country  \>  lasukul  by  a  strong;  executi\e  with  a  subordinate  legis- 
hiture  an(l  judiciary  (-ee  ch.  U),  Tht'  (h)\eiiunent  System).  Since 
J9H)  the  Tllstina;^>nal  Ke\ ohitionar\  Party  (Partido  Ixe\olucionario 
Tiistitiitional  -PKl a  roalitioiiof  ^rrouph  I'anijin^'  from  the  moderate 
r^d't  totlie  moderate  Kiirht,  I, /.^  controlled  ihi  i:overmncMit. 

The  \arious  segiiients  of  t!ie  population— farmers,  or^ani/ed 
labor,  industrial  and  commercial  ^n-otips,  tin  professionals,  and  the 
olergy— appear  to  support  soliilly  the  PRT.  ^Minority  opposition  is 
found  among  members  of  the  ille^^d  Fuer/.a  Popular,  (clerical 
fascibth),  <)\ert  and^co\ert  Conumniists  of  \ucious  persuasions,  some 
anarchists,  and  uu^m'bersof  the  "new  Left"  who  in  the  snnnner  and  fall 
of  1008  sparked  a  series,  of  public  demonstrations  and  riots  (see  ch. 

Political  D\namics).  On  the  whole,  however,  the  govennnent  ap- 
pears <{uite  stai)le.  Jt  lias  attempted  to  ensure  l)road  [)articipation  of 
the  pcoide  in  tlu'  uatiomd  «:4nernment  throu^di  proirrams  of  i)ublic 
information  and  c^lucation,  and  b\  pnAidimr  or^^ani/at ional  axeimes 
for  various  intcre.-t  irroups  to  participate  in  ttte  })ro«:ranis  of  the 
institutionalized  revolution. 

'I'here  iias  evoKcd  in  Mexico  a  pMUiii'*^  nafioual  society.  Inhere  is  a 
feelin*:  that  the  \)eoplc  aie  the  nation's  mo->l  }>iecions  aShct  and  that  no 
M'^rnuMit  of  (be  ^d.  ha^  a  mOp.opol\  on  abilit-v.  Only  the  nu)sr  })riu!i- 
ti\c  and  i^ohitcd  ha\e  not  been  integrated  bi^^o  the  society  (see  ch.  T), 
Kthnic  (iroup.s  and  Tianirna«.a^x) .  Some  Tmli ^  in  rural  areas  and  in 
the  south  di>|»la\  communal  rather  than  ilational  loyalties,  but  piir- 
ticulariN  sin^e  the  mhnini^t ration  of  l^re^'doit  La/aro  fVirdenas 
{[UM  1010)  and  Hie  * /-^^o  {conununal  land)  reforni-*.  the^e  India'i 
com numi ties  liau  inciea-Mig]\  been  brouglit  into  (he  nation.  The  nu)re 
lli-panlci/ed  northeriuMs  ami  urban  dwellci  contrast  with  the  more 
Fudlan  and  rural  soul henu^rs,  but  the  iu.stitu/ionali/ed  re\ohiti(m  has 
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evohed  a  \iiil)k»  moans  of  iiicetiiig  the  diirerent  aspirations  of  the 
several  groiii)S. 

}  The  national  soc*iety  that  has  oAolved  deri\es  its  homogeneity  from 

the  process  of  mesthaje  (ethnic  and  cnltnral  blending  of  European 
and  Indian)  which  is  virtually  e()ni[)lete.  Although  Sl>anish  is  the 
national  language,  it  luih  inc()ri)orated  many  Indian  roots,  place  names, 
and  i)atr()n\mic.s.  Catholicism  is  the  predominant  religion,  but  there 
exist  syncretic  practices  among  Indians  and  a  significant  degree  of 
anticlericalism  among  the  PRI  and  the  niiddlo  class.  Some  cultural 
differences  remain,  however,  and  tliey'have  been  represented  by  various 
revolutionary  heroes  and  political  figures.  Southerners  Eniiliano 
Zapata  and  Lazaro '  Cardenas  symbolized  the  Imlian  tradition  of 
regional  loyalty  to  the  patria  chka  (small  country);  northerners 
Pancho  Villa  and  Alvaro  Obregou  espoused  the  Spanish  values  of 
mdividualism,  niiu  hixmo  (manliness),  and  loyalty  to  a  chief  or  patron 
(see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting ;  cli.  12,  Social  Values) . 

Virtually  since  the  Kevolution  (1910-1017),  political  power  has 
rested  with  the  PRI.  Because  it  manages  to  embody  and  represent  a 
broad  spo^trum  of  national  interests,  it  has  had  no  strong  opposition. 
Oi)position  parties  exist  and  have  made  some  showing  in  local  elec- 
tions, but  their  effex:tiveness  seems  to  !ie  in  demonstrating  to  the  PRI 
the  mood  of  the  people.  The  National  Action  Party  (Partido  Accion 
Nacional — PxVN),  the  major  opposition  i)arty,  wn  an  important 
mayoralty  election  in  Uruapan,  Michoacan,  in  December  1008.  The 
PRI  discovered  its  error  in  trying  to  inijiose  on  local  electoi-s  its  own 
outside  candidate  in  that  case. 

As  the  PRI  attem[)ts  to  embody  nation..!  interests,  so  does  the  presi- 
dent ot^the  country  reflect  a  concensus  of  the  PRI.  lie  does  not  rule 
arbitrarily  but  reflects  i)arty  policies.  It  is  said  in  Mexican  politics 
that  no  matter  what  the  personal  i)olitioal  symiKithics  of  a  ['residential 
candidate — be  they  Left  or  Right— in  office  he  always  becomes  a  Cen- 
trist (seech.  14,  Political  Dynamics). 

Mexico  thus  presents  the  [)icture  of  a  country  which  has  achieved 
a  measure  uf  rrpreseiitativo  democracy  under  an  oligarchy.  For  ovei 
a  generation  no  significant  part  of  the  i)(>pulation  has  been  alienated, 
and  as  a  consetjuence  Mexico  has  been  the  only  country  in  Latin 
America  which  has  eacaiu'd  significant  political  violence  for  over  40 
yeai^s  of  ini*rea.->lng  economic  and  social  progress.  The  i)rosi)cct  for 
poiiticrd  stability  seems  i)erhai)s  the  best  in  Latin  America.  I'nliKe 
other  Latin  .VnuM'ican  countries,  Mexico  is  in  little  danger  of  being 
U{)set  In  (lie  military.  Although  the  generals  of  the  re\ olutiouary 
period  p]a\ed  a  majnr  role  in  building  the  PRI,  the  military  liassub- 
se<piently  played  a  small  and  declining  i)art  in  i)olitics,  and  the  Mexi- 
can military  budget  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  tlio  worUU  relatively 
speaking. 
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The  principal  soi\-co  of  disHidence  seems  to  be  found  in  the  ra'lical 
I^ft,  in  the  wave  /f  htiuient  unrest  which  Mexico  shares  with  most 
other  developed  uiW  dcveloi)ing  societies  over  the  world.  The  prospect 
for  continued  aviiixlance  of  sifjnificant  internal  conflict  is  still  a  good 
one,  ho\\e\er,  l>ecause<)f  the  highly  sophisticated  methods  traditionally 
euiploNcd  hy  the  Vlll  in  (lealin«jr  with  ()i)position.  Although  the  PKI 
has  demonstrated  on  occasion  a  capacity  to  deal  lirnily  with  insur- 
gency, the  fundamental  api)ruach  in  recent  yeai-s  has  l>een  to  treat  it  as 
a  socio-political  rather  than  a  military  problem,  to  work  towards  the 
contiiinnient  of  social  alienation  rather  than  the  repression  of  insur- 
rection. Thus,  Leftists  have  often  Ix^en  contained  by  ix)litical  and 
ocononiic  re  form  instituted  by  the  PRl  (see  ch.  U,  Political 
Dynamics). 

Economic  power  in  Mexico  is  divided  among  four  principal  groups 
who  also  represent  the  ruling  political  coalition  :  communal  and  indi- 
vidual farmers,  organized  labor  and  the  functionaries  of  the  party  and 
the  government,  and  the  rising  industrialists  and  their  commercial 
and  financial  allies.  This  power  derives  from  the  land,  including  both 
mineral  and  agrs^u  ultural  resources;  the  people;  and  the  state.  Tliere 
is  a  dwiuvUing  group  of  traditional  landed  elite  and  former  owners 
of  mines  and  .services,  many  of  whom  have  shifted  their  residual 
capital  to  urban  real  proi)erty  developnient ;  a  rising  middle  class, 
some  of  whom  ure  ai)proaching  the  status  of  a  new  plutocracy;  and 
a  large  mass,  representing  the  hulk  of  both  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tion. It  is  for  this.|,M'oup  that  the  ongoing  Ke\olution  seeks  to  speak, 
and  the  party  and  the  government  continue  to' advance  programs  of 
economic  reform  desigueil  to  raise  further  the  economic  status  of  the 
rank  and  file. 

Building  on  the  so^Mal  and  economic  convulsions  of  the  mid-19th 
century  Kefornui,  the  long  i)eriod  of  economic  development  and 
political  .stability  of  the  Porfiriato  (the  long  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz), 
and  the  i^Oth  century  cathar^s  of  the  Revolution,  the  Mexican  econ^ 
omy  ha.s  largely  transisteil  from  the  traditional  post -colonial  land, 
cattle,  and  nnuing  ccononiv  to  a  uiodern,  divei-sified  economy,  growing 
at  one  of  the  fastest  rates  in  I.atin  America  (see  ch.  18,  Charaaer  and 
Structure  of  the  Economy). 

In  this  process,  son^e  of  Mexico'^  re>sources  have  been  overexploited 
and  are  now  seriously  depleted.  These  include  fresh  and  salt  water 
fisheries,  ^\ihl  game  and  fore>sts.  Although  Mexico  is  still  the  major 
producer  and  expoi-ter  of  .silver,  zinc,  and  lead,, reserves  of  precious 
UK^tals  and  <>re.»^  have  been  significantly  reduced.  Excessive  subsistence 
farming,  especially  of  mai/e  (corn)  on  poorer  soils  and  steep^opes, 
and^  grazing,  both  in  the  semi-arid  areas  and  in  the  highlands,  has 
rcsultetl  in  significant  destruction  of  soils  and  natural  vegetative  cover. 
On  the  other  hand,  well-concei\ed  programs  of  Hood  control,  irviga- 
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tion,  tlrainuirr,  h^diodortr'k!  clopnioiit,  iua!ia*j:('!iu;nt  of  putrolomu 
and  natural  «ra.s  n'M)un't'^,  [U'st  lontrol,  aiid  soil  ooiiser\ ation  seem  to 
more  tlian  coiintt'rbalaiu't'  i)ast  exploitation  (m'c  rli.  ID,  A«rri«'ulture). 
Only  sliould  tho  ratti  of  po[)iilation  ^riowth  coiitiiuu;  u.irluM'kod  woulil 
tliese  j)rograinsseoin  likely  to  fail. 

In  tlu»  monV  .jirrii  ultnial  output  lia.^  oxiKUuh'd  o\cr  1  |>rr<c!it  fa.stor 
than  population.  Tho  Moxii'an  a<xriuiltural  potential  i^  consitlorable, 
hut  itsdext'lopnicnt  is  a  diflk'ult.  t  iiiit-  ('on>uinin<j:,  and  caijital-inten.six  e 
pro<*e>>,  iequirin«r  i'ontinuin^:  lariio-M'aloi^u\oinnu'ntal  outla\son  irr  i- 
iration,  draina^re,  ti'an>portation.  aiul  losottlcnuMit.  T\\ o-tliiids  of 
Mexico's  a^rricnltural  output  is  i)n)dui'('d  on  im^rati'd  lands  whirh 
lein-oMMit  a  frart ion  of  tlie  t<,tal  ami  under  eulti\  ation.  Tlie  produetive 
.i^ri*  nltural  >cn'toi-  in  for  tlie  ni<j-t  pait  njet  liani/ed  with  little  demand 
for  airiii-uKnral  lahor.  ()\er  lo  perr(>ut  <d'  tlie  population  i.^eroploxed 
in  dry-fariuinir  snhvlvtenee  a;j:ri<*ull inv :  the  productive  jMitentia!  of 
this  sector  i>  -licrlit  a^  tlie  farniln«r  i-^  carried  out  on  semi-arid  land.^ 
peini:uientl\  inaire>-ihle  to  irriiration.  Altlu)U<j:li  this  a*rricult ural 
jjopnlation  !ia^  cfa.sed  to  <j:ro\^^Jar»:el\  hcrause  of  mi<rration  to  the 
citie7^  it  ainady  exceed-  the  raparit\  of  the  dry-farmed  lands  to 
ah-orl)  human  lahor,  and  airricultural  underemployment  is  a  seiious 
and  rontimiiniT  problem        eh.  |<),  Afrricult ure) . 

.\fe\iean  airriculture  contiiuie.->  to  e\pan<l.  lio\\e\er,  and  is  n(jt  onl\ 
-nfru'ient  to  feetl  tlu»  ^fexican  population  luit  to  aeeount  for  a  .-i<j:niri- 
cant  -haie  of  export  trade.  A  hi^h  proportion  of  every  national  hud^fet 
dmin^j:  the  lf>r>0*^  and  11>(>0'>  ha.^  heeri  devoted  to  irri<j:alion  and  land 
le.  lamation.  l)iirjn<>r  100 11  !)*;.'>,  the  pi'oduction  of  wheat  inrrea.-ed  hy 
an  averaire  of  1 1  per^rnt  \early:  fotl'ee.  hy  S.!)  percent;  cotton,  hy  1.8 
percent :  and  hcan-.  hy  5.7  ])eiVenh 

The  most  st  rilcin^^  iVatnie  of  the  Mexican  ec«)noni\  .-^iuce  World  War 
II  ha^^  heen  the  «j:rowtli  of  the  indu.strial  seetor.  As  the  war  cut  off 
Mexlfo*-.  acre^-^  to  imp*)rted  niauufa*'ture<,  Mexican  indu.strialists 
moM'd  iuti)  the  \aeuuni  cheated  h\  laud  reforms  wiiirh  tlestiou'd  the 
p(diti<'al  power  of  the  hmded  oli*raich\  and  took  over  etVeetive  contnd 
of  the  PR  I.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Mexican  industrialists  were  in  a 
politii'al  i)i»>ition  to  hmil  f(>rei*rn  imports  h\  traile  restrictions  and 
thu-  protci't  Mexican  induct The  picMMit  contribution  of  manufac- 
tui't'^  to  fxn)^^^  national  pioduit  ha^^  passed  20  percent,  wiiile  that  of 
a^iri icultuie  har>  ^leclined  to  le>s  than  1 1  percent  (see  cli.  'JO,  Industry). 

A.s  Mexican  industi  \  contiiuics  to  expand,  its  orientation  is  he^riu- 
nin^  t<)  chaiii^e.  l^efore  World  War  II,  almost  all  Mexican  import.s 
weie  con.>umcr  *rood>^.  Xow.  around  <a  third  of  import.s  are  capital 
*r<'od.s.  a  third  arc  law  material^,  and  less  than  a  fifth  are  coii.sumer 
^^^ood-i.  Mexico  i:^  he<^innin<.''  to  enter  the  I.atin  American  (Common 
Market  auil  the  Canadij^ii  market  with  such  capital  broods  a$  hoilers, 
drill  ri^<,  and  steel  ofVu  e  fui'uiture:  it  has  taken  o\er  the  C'arihhean 
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and  (Vntral  Aiurrlcaii  markt't  for  lM)ttlt'>:  and  lia-  cdniiK'tod  ^tnm^dy 
with  the  Tnited  StatiN  \u  \\\v  cnnvni  and  stoel  niarkot  i'seo  oh.  2:5, 
Korci^TJi  Kcoiioinio  Kolatioiis). 

AiKitlior  >i«r'nifu*ant  chancre  iu  t\w  orluitatlon  of  the  Mexican  oron- 
(Hiiy  Ivvn  tlio  deciino  iu  tlm  rolati\o  iniiKU'taiu  o  of  forei*rn  capitah 
M('\u'(i  now  ^rcneratlh'T  H'^t  \noA  oi  Its  own  capital  fordovoiop- 
niont.  hut  isho^rinnln^^  to  a.^sunio  tho  lole  of  a  capital  oxportin^:  nation, 
wall  ith  >tinu;ro.st  irnhistrio^  (stahli^nin;^'  oNorsoas  subsidiai'ios^Al- 
th(Mi*rh  ()wn('i*bhip  of  industn  rvmains  lar*rely  in  private  hands,  in- 
dn^rrial  ^M'owtli  has  receixed  major  i'npetns  from  puhlir  investments 
in  ecoMonrh*  infra.^-trn^t ure,  particulai.,  power  ^^'neration  and  trans- 
port, Puhlic  financial  institutions— notably  the  Banco  de  Coniercio 
Kxteiior  and  tlie.  Banco  ch'.  Mexico  are  supporting:  Mexican  mann- 
facturtis  in  tiuMr  luajor  role  in  de\eIopin<r  the  Latin  American  Coni- 
inou  Market  (see  oh.  18.  Character  and  Strnctnre  of  the  Economy). 

Stronjx  the  iuipet<i^  to  tjrowth  in  Mexico  is,  the  country  has  been 
faced  willi  I  he  need  to  oxercomc  a  social  delicit.  As  a^rriculture  and 
in(histr\  become  les.s  labor  iiitensi\e  and  the  [lopnlation  continues  to 
*rrow',  j)ro)denis  of  uneniplo\ ment  and  rapid  urbanization  increase. 
The  country  is  faced  with  a  continuin*:  stru<r*rle  to  accommodate  the 
fast  mountin*r  ur])an  populations,  to  <»utpace  shuns  and  provide  hous- 
in,a,  sanitation,  electricity,  and  potable  waiter  (see  ch.  8,  Livin*r  Condi- 
tions). Much,  however,  iuis  already  beeir^lone  iu  the  fields  of  health 
and  educaticm.  The  ratio  of  doctors  to  po|I?^ation  is  one  of  tbe  hi^rhest 
in  Latin  America:  etTective  puldic  health  campal*rns  have  been  car- 
ried out:  the  co^t  of  medicine  is  kept  under  ri^rid  price  controls:  and 
dietary  supplenuMits  are  pnnided  to  school  a*re  cliildron  free  or  at 
sub.-ldi/ed  prices.  Educational  rc.-ources  ha\e  been  mobilized  behind 
development.  A  hi^di  proportion  of  becon(biry  st-liools  olVer  vocationaK 
technical,  and  specialized  trainin«r  related  directly  to  the  national 
pro^rrum  for  economic  and  social  pro<rress.  Illiteracy  has  decreased 
from  Cm  percent  in  lO^'O  to  :i8  percent  in  lOOS.  The  <ro\ernment  *ri\es  a 
hiirh  priority  to  ecbuMtion  :  the  ft'deral  hudiret  in  IOCS  allocated  tiG  per- 
cent of  •roNciument  funds  to  this  purpose  (see  ch.  0,  Education). 

Mexico's  foreign!  relations  are  conditioued  by  its  strict  adherence  to 
the  principals  of  sel  f-determi  nation  of  all  peoples  and  noiiinter\  ention.  ^  j 
The^e  principles  have  led  >rexico  to  take  a  neutral  position  on  the  cold 
^\ar  and  to  Ik'  the  only  Latin  American  country  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  Castroite  Cuba.  As  a  member  of  the  Or^ranization  of 
American  States  and  of  the  United  Nations,  Mexico  has  sup])orted 
hemispheric  solidarity  but  hasoj»pObed  intervention  by  either  of  these 
liodies  into  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state  (see  cli.  15,  Forei^rn 
liclations). 

Mexican  forei^ni  pollcv  does  reco^rnize  tlte  ad\ anta^res  of  econoniio 
cooperation  between  so\erei«rn  states.  It  has  U'cn  an  acti\e  participant 


in  hemisplierio  and  T.atln  American  plans  for  economic  cooi)eratioii— 
es|)ecially  in  tlic  Latin  AnitM  icau  Connnon  >rarkct.  It  lias  been  reluc- 
tant to  become  in\c)lve(l  in  bilateral  aid  programs  bnt  has  engaged  in 
joint  develoi)inent  programs  with  the  Tnited  States  along  tlieir  com- 
mon border.  While  not  dei)endent  on  foreign  aid,  Mexico  has  made 
successful  use  of  international  lending  agencies. 

Mexico's  geography  has  contributed  significantly  to  shai)ing  the 
present  society  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  Environment).  The  high  elevation 
and  geology  of  the  central  core  area  have  combined  to  produce  fertile 
soil  and  favorable  climatic  conditions  in  an  area  which  woiild  other- 
wise be  unable  to  support  a  population  of  any  size.  The  deserts  in  the 
north  and  the  mountains  and  jungles  in  the  south  have  served  to  con- 
tain the  state  and  aid  its  survival  as  an  independent  nation.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  country's  resources  made  Mexico  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Spain's  colonies.  As  the  colony  grew  so  did  the  inestizo  (mixed 
Euro|)ean  and  Indian  ancestry)  spirit ;  Mexico  was  the  fii-st  Latin 
American  country  to  declare  independence  from  Spain  and  has  exerted 
C(msidorable  influence  over  the  Latin  American  community  since  that 
time. 

J-yanish  cultural  influence  has  combined  with  the  distinct  strains 
which  have  evolved  out  of  the  Cliichimec  desert  cultures  of  the  north 
ami  the  high  Jresoamerican  cultures  of  the  center  and  south  to  produce 
the  |>resent  Mexican  soi'iety  (see  ch.  12,  Social  Values).  The  two  recent 
events  which  have  had  the  greatest  imi)act  on  this  society  have  l)een 
Mexico's  Kevolntion  during  the  early  part  of  the  century— with  its 
sweeping  |)o]itical,  economic,  and  sovial  changes>-and  the  exionomic 
lH)<)m— |»rinci|>ally  induMrial  in  character— following  World  War  II. 

Accelerating  urbanization  and  industrialization,  the  emergence  of 
a  sul)stantial  and  influential  middle  class,  and  the  concomitant  growth 
of  a  genuine  Jiationalism  a|)pear  to  be  the  hallmarks  of  the  new  Mexico. 
Change  has  been  ra|)id  since  the  llMO's.  Whether  the  rate  of  change 
will  continue  to  i>e  ex|)onontial  or  whether  Mexico  will  enter  upon  a 
|)eriod  of  social,  |)olitical,  and  economic  con.solidation  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  PKl  is  connnitted  to  the  ongoing  revolution,  but  its  current 
enipha.si-^  on  the  institutionalized  revolution  may  well  indicate  jv*shift 
of  em|)hapis  from  change  to  consolidation.  The  reemergence  of  tJie 
moderately  conservati\e  oi)|>osition  the  PAX,  on  the  (me  li^md, 

and  (icnionst  rat  ions  h\  the  radical  I^?ft  on  the  other  may  both  be  symp- 
toms of  a  tendency  toward  readjustment  in  the  polity.  The  Mexican 
people  in  general  sup|)oit  their  government;  all  are  proud  of  their 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  2 
PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Mexico  has  been,  and  is  being,  sh'dped  by  its  physical  circumstances. 
The  geology  and  high  elevations  of  the  central  mesa  and  its  flanking 
liighlands  have  produced  an  enclave  of  healthy  and  fertile  lands  in  an 
area  which  would  otherwise  tend  to  be  too  hot  and  alternately  too  wet 
and  too  dry  for  optimum  human  occupancy.  It  is  this  area  which  has 
been  and  remains  the  core  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desert 
and  mountain  barriers  separating  the  Mexican  coreland  in  the  Valley 
of  Me«co  (Anhuac)  and  its  associated  cental  zone  from  the  oases 
and  sTmtropical  areas  of  southwestern  Unit^  States  were  among  the 
reasons  that  the  Mexican  political  state  proved  unable  to  retain  these 
outlying  arens.  Similarly,  with  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Empire  on  the 
mainland  of  the  New  World,  the  isolated  corelands  of  Central 
America,  cut  off  by  mountains  and  jungle,  could  not  be  retained  in 
the  emergent  Mexican  state.  The  evolution  of  the  national  territory 
has  been  a  matter  of  establishing  the  ctFective  span  of  control  of  a 
society  based  primarily  on  the  Mexican  central  zone  and  those  areas 
yliioh  could  be  effectively  connected  to  it. 

Many  of  Mexico's  land  forms  are  dominated  by  the  Cordilleran 
(Luramide)  system  of  mountain  ranges  (to  which  both  the  South 
Americ^m  Andes  and  North  American  Rocky  Mountains  belong),  and 
the  associated  Gulf  Coast  Embayment.  The  peninsula  of  Baja  Call 
fornia,  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Sea  of  Cortes,  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental  and  the  coastal  highlands  of  Guerrero,  Oaxaco,  and  Chi- 
apas are  wholly  or  largely  products  of  the  on-going  Coast  Range  geo- 
logical activity  that  is  p:  rt.  of  the  contenii)orary  **Ringof  Fire"  around 
the  Pacific  Ocean  basin,  characterized  by  active  vulcanism  and  violent 
cruhtral  niovonients.  In  Mexico,  the  most  hjiec^^acular  recent  event  of 
this  sort  was  the  erui^tion  of  the  new^  \olcano,Paricntin,  in  While 
Mexico  InOongs  to  the  North  American  continent,  it  also  is  physically 
and  geologically  the  bridgehead  to  South  America  since  the  present 
Central  American  landbridge  was  built  out  of  the  volcanic  activity 
of  the  Coast  Range. 

Rctween  the  Cordilleran  ranges  is  the  elevated  plateau,  extending 
froui  north  of  the  Ralsis  dei)ressi(m  (in  i)resent  Guerrero  and  South- 
ern Ruebla)  northward  into  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
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Statos.  Tlu' MMitluM'ii  ]Mi't  iiriM  is  Kiiuwn  a.-^tlu*  ventral  moha  ami 

contains  tlu»  \'all(»y  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  falls  into  tluve  basic  cliiuatic  iv<jriiiu'>:  tlic  ariil  noitli;  tlie 
tropical  h)\\laiuls  of  tlie  east,soutli,  aiul  ^est  coabts;  and  tlic  temperate 
ami  cool  tropical  uplands  of  the  central  zone  and  i)arts  of  the  sourh, 
where  most  of  the  l^euple  are  concentrated.  For  the  most  part,  Mexico's 
native  flora  and  faana  are  of  Nortli  American  origins,  but.  there  has 
been  a  significant  backllow  of  South  American  species.  The  North 
American  life  forms  tend  to  be  predominant  in  the  key  central 
luglilands. 

Except  for  [H»troleuni,  coal^  and  sulfur,  and  some  residual  iron  and 
ahnninuui  dei)osits,  the  bulk  of  mineral  resources  are  associated  with 
the  Cordillerau  structural  s\.stem,  the  Sierra  jMadre^i,  both  Oriental 
and  Occidental.  Mineral  deposits  in  the  Coast  Range  structures  of  the 
west  and  south  are  far  more  spar.se.  Mexican  petroleum  and  sulfur,  as 
in  the  adjatvnt  ])arts  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  areas,  are  associated 
with  the  Gulf  Kmbaunent.  Mexico's  relatively  scarce  bituminous  coal 
is  aKo  aSM)ciated  with  the  Gulf  Knibaymeut  in  Xuevo  Leoii  and 
Tamaulipas. 

Human  geography  divides  into  several  nmin  elements:  1)  the  core- 
IjUid  in  the  central  zone,  e^.MMitially  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  with  its 
extensions  into  the  tropical  lowlands  around  Veracruz,  and  into  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  central  zone  around  Guadalajara  in  Jalisco; 
2)  the  hunud  and  wet  and  dry  tropical  areas  of  the  soutli  (Veracruz, 
Oaxa'ca,  Tabasco,  {^inil)eche,  Vucatan,  ami  Quintana  Roo),  the  .strong- 
hold of  persisting  Indian  influence;  l\)  the  dry  sub-tropical  low-lands 
of  Tamaulipas  and  Xue\o  Li'un,  with  its  inde])enihMit  seeomlary  core 
focusing  on  Monterrey;  4)  llie  wild  dry  land  pastoral  area  of 
Chiluiahua,  interior  Sonora  and  Raja  California  :  and  .*>)  the  irrigated 
areas  of  the  north  both  along  thi>  Rio  (J laude  (  Rio  Hra\o)  and  Colo- 
rado River  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BORDERS  AND  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 

From  Kl  Paso  and  Ciudad  .luaiez  to  the  (nilf  of  Mexico,  ihe 
boundar\  bitwiu  u  the  rnlted  State.sand  Mexico  is  fornu'd  by  thojnain 
channel  of  tlu'  Km  Grande  (Rio  Hra\o  del  Norte)  (.see  fig.  l).)Such 
a  boundary  ha.-^  the  advantage  of  being  a  defirjite,  clearly  visible 
feature,  but  ^ince  it  is  a  (1\  luunic  ami  Mill  acti\e  ph\siograpliic  feature, 
it  has  .some  ilisad\ antage.s.  However,  with  a  determination  on  the  j)art 
of  the  two  neighboring  nalit^n.-^  to  M)l\e  their  problems  amicably,  and 
with  joint  agreements  for  tluMle\elo])ment  of  the  irrigation  andliydro- 
electric  potential  of  the  s\stem,  and  a  joint  flood  control  ])rogram,  this 
frontier  .seems  unhkel\  to  generate  any  future  problems  related  to  its 
])hy^iograi>hic  character. 
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From  El  Paso  wtv^t,  tlie  border,  except  for  a  sliort  stretdi  of  tlie 
lower  Colorado,  which  ^erves  to  sei)arate  Arizona  from  tiie  northeast 
corner  of  Baja  California,  follows  an  arbitrary  snrveyed  line,  marked 
on  the  ground  only  by  surveyorb'  monuments  and  a  zone  of  cleared 
vegetation. 

The  use  of  the  riNer  for  a  boundary  splits  certain  areas  into  two 
parts,  inhibiting  unified  development.'  The  part  of  the  frontier  that 
includes  the  twin  cities  of  Kl  Paso  and  Juarc/.  has  relatively  minor 
problems.  More  serious  are  tho.^e  associated  with  the  lower  Colorado 
River  and  the  irrigated  lands  of  northeas^tern  Baja  California.  Heavy 
exploitation  of  the  waters  of  the  river  upstream  within  the  United 
States  has  the  eiTect  of  raising  the  salinity  level  of  the  Avaters  in  the 
delta  to  an  nnacceplable  level  for  o])timnm  irrigation  use  in  Mexico. 
The  problem  is  being  studied,  and  it  is  believed  an  acceptable  solution 
can  be  found.  A  lesser  set  of  problems  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Tijuana  area  of  Baja  (\ilifornia  Xorte  is  etVectively  an  overflow  of  the 
San  Diego  urban  c()mi)lex  of  Southern  California.  Kllective  commu- 
nity actioii  by  the  inhabitants  of  Baja  (  alifornia  and  the  cooperation 
of  United  States  federal  authorities,  California  state  authorities  and 
the  connmniitie.s  of  diula  Vista  and  San  Diego  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  develoi)ing  a  \  iablc  and  mutually  beneficial  spt  of  local  inter- 
national arrangejnents  there. 

There  has  been  considerable  mo\ement  of  peoples  across  the 
frontier  ever  since  its  ci^taljli^hment.  During  nmch  of  the  period,  the 
lure  of  higher  wages  on  the  United  States  side  has  drawn  Mexican 
farm  workers  across.  Much  of  this  mo\ement  has  been  overt  and  a 
nuitter  of  contract  labor  or  formal  inunigration  into  the  United  States. 
Similarly,  exi)atriate  North  Americans  have  often  congregated  iu  the 
Mexican  border  towns,  attempting  to  CNade  extradition  back  into  the 
United  States.  Tlie  problems  a.ssociated  with  these  i)henomena  are 
markedly  receding  and  the  Mexican  government  has  undertaken  a 
well-conceived  and,  on  the  whole,  successful  program  of  rehabilitating 
the  communities  of  its  frontier  /.one.  Cooperation  between  the  two 
national  governments  in  control  of  snmggling  and  illegal  innnig1*a- 
tion  is  also  growing  in  efTectiveness. 

Mexico's  southern  boundary  is  with  Guatemala  and  with  British 
Honduras  (Beli/.e).  Kxcept  for  the  segment  from  the  Interamerican 
IIigh\say  to  the  Pacific,  the  frontier  with  Guatemala  traverses  almost 
uninhabited  wasteland.  Similarly,  the  boundary  along  the  Hondo 
valley  with  Belize  goes  through  country  with  few  i)eople  and  little 
economic  significance.  Although  there  are  extant,  but  quiescent  border 
disputes  with  both  Guatemala  and  Belize,  none  are  active,  and  there 
are  no  current  i)rol)lems,  either  economic  or  jmlitical,  which  generate 
significant  trouble  on  either  of  the  southern  frontiers.  Shoidd  Guate-  ^ 
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mala  attempt  to  press  its  disputed  claims  on  the  British,  Mexico  is  then 
likely  to  press  it.s  claims  on  Belize. 

There  are  states  in  the  Mexican  Federal  Union,  two  territories 
and  a  federal  district.  For  statistical  and  some  administrative  pur- 
I)Oses  the  ifoxican  governn:ient  has  grouped  these  into  tive^  regions. 
The  North  Pacific  Kegion  contains  Baja  California  Norte,  Baja  Cali- 
fornia Sur  (territory) 5  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  N^iyarit.  The  Northern 
Region  contains  Chiluialnui,  Coaluiila,  Nucvo  Leon,  Tamaulipas, 
Durango,  Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  (Julf  Coast  and  Yuca- 
tan  KegioM  contains  Veracruz,  Tabasco,  Campeche,  Yucatan,  and 
Quintana  Hoo  (territory).  The  South  Pacific  Region  contains  Guer-^ 
rero,  Oaxaca,  Chiai)as,  and  Colima.  The  Central  Region  (Central 
Zone)  contains  Agnascalientes,  Jalisco,  CJuanajuato,  Queretaro, 
Hidalgo,  .Michoacan,  Mexico,  Distrito  Federal  (Federal  District), 
Morelos,  Tlaxcala,  and  Puebla. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Regi(m  com[)rises  ai)out  21  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  Mexico,  but  only  has  some  0  percent  of  its  population* 
Its  irrigated  agriculture  is  playing  an  increasing  role  in  the  economy. 
The  Northern  Region  includes  some  40  percent  of  the  land  area  but  has 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  national  pc^ilation.  Here,  \jo  the  recent 
upsurge  in  agricultural  production  and  in  heavy  industry  is  increas- 
ing the  significance  of  the  region.  Tlu  Gulf  Coast  and  Yucatan  Region 
includes  some  1'2  percent  of  the  national  land  area,  and  somewhat  over 
12  percent  of  the  population.  New  develoi)ments  in  the  Gulf  Coast  are 
tending  to  rehabilitate  this  slowly  developing  sector  of  the  country. 
The  rugged  South  Pacific  region  also  comi)rises  some  li  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  republic,  but  includes  more  than  14  percent  of  tlie 
people,  concentrated  especially  in  Oaxaca.  The  Central  Region, 
Mexico's  heartland,  includes  only  14  percent  of  its  area,  but  has  nearly 
half  of  all  its  people. 

NATURAL  FEATURES 
Major  Terrain  Features 

The  land  forms  of  Mexico  break  ^nto  a  western  set,  and  a  central 
and  eastern  set.  However,  there  is  not  any  clean  separation  In^tween 
them.  Terrain  is  both  highly  complex  and  highly  significant  to  the 
historical  development  and  present  characteristics  of  the  Mexican 
society,  polity,  and  economy.  Generally,  Mexico  consists  of  the  arid  aijd 
sub-tropical  lowlands  of  the  central  and  southern  coasts.  ThejiortTi  is 
then  snlxlivided  jnto :  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo 
Leon :  the  Mesa  del  Norte,  the  arid  and  lower  northern  part  of  the  cen- 
tral ))lateau,  extending  from  the  northern  i>arts  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Zacatecas,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Durango,  to  Coahuila  and  t  astern 
Chihuahua  :  the  folded  and  faulted  ridges  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
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Sierni  Madi'e  Oriental,  which  bound  the  plateau  to  the  east;  the  dis- 
sected low  eastern  cdgo  of  the  plateau  which  continues  north  of  Mon- 
clova  to  the  United  States^  border;  the  high  and  rugged  and  deeply 
dissected  volcanic  flows  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  which  bounds 
the  western  si^e  of  the  Me^  del  Norte;  the  basin  and  range  country 
of  Sonora,  west  of  the  Sierras;  the  interrupted  alluvial  lowlands  of 
the  coastal  plain  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
(Vieja  California),  with  its  pockets  of  lowland  along  both  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  of  California  coasts  (see  fig.  2). 

Generally  speaking,  the  fauna  and  flora  reflect  the  arid  climate  and 
are  characterized  by  a  preponderance  of  North  American  species  over 
South  American.  The  principal  deposits  of  metallic  ores  are  found  in 
the  Mesa  del  Norte  and  the  associated  Sierras,  although  there  are  some 
deposits  in  the  basin  and  range  country  of  Sonora  and  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. Fossil  fuels,  both  i)etroleum  and  bituminous  coal,  however,  are 
associated  with  the  sediments  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  plateau  and  the 
Gulf  Coastal  plain. 

Cer\t,ral  Mexic^olsTnostly  a  matter  of  the  Mesa  Central,  thejsouthern 
part  of  the  central  plateau,  and  its  associated  features.  On  the  east 
and  west  are  the  southern  part  of  the  Sierra  Madres,  Occidental  and 
Oriental,  and  discontinuous  coastal  loxdands  beyond  along  both  coasts. 
Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Mesa  Central  is  the  great  trans^'erse 
volcanic  range,  which  together  with  the  Balsas  Depression  to  the  south, 
out  Mexico  into  two  parts.  This  barrier  has  been  more  significant  in 
l)Ost -conquest  than  in  pre-Columbian  times,  since  it  was  a  less  formida- 
hie  obstacle  to  runners  and  porters  than  to  wheeled  vehicles.  The  top 
of  Hie  plateau;  especially  in  its  soutliern  part,  is  characterized  by  a 
series  of  dry  or.  lake-filled  basins;  some,  like  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
itself,  arc  witliouf  natural  exterior  (lraina*ro.  Othci-s  like  the  Hajio  and 
Guadalajara ,  Puebla,  Sau  .Tuan,  Actopan,  and  Tulanciu*ro,  arc  drained 
by  streams  penetrating  the  Sierras  to  the  Gulf  or  Pacific  Coasts.  The 
climates  of  the  uplands  are  temperate,  though  there  are  spots  that  are 
semi-arid,  or  even,  on  the  higher  peaks,  cool  and  moist.  ^The  lowlands 
are  hot,  moist  on  tlie  coasts^aml  dry  in  the  interior  Balsas  Depression. 
Minerals  were  associated  with  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  and 
Oriental  and  the  Balsas  Depression  in  Indian  and  Colonial  times,  but 
have  mostly  been  mined  out,  except  for  a  few  gold  and  silver  mines. 

Tlie  south  is  composed  of  ^ix  principal  subregions :  the  Sierra  Madre 
del  Sur;  the  Mesa  del  Sur;  the  mountains  of  phiapas;  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuaiitcpec ;  the  southern  extension  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain;  and 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula.  Very  few  of  the  uplands  are  high  enough  to 
have  extensive  areas  of  cool  and  moist  climate  or  even  very  much 
semi-arid.  Most  of  the  area  is  hot  and  wet  or  hot  and  dry.  Although 
North  America  fauna  and  flora  are  still  prominent,  more  South 
American  species  are  found,  especially  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
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Tchuantepec.  iVtroleum  and  sulfur  aiv  found  in  the  Gulf  Lowlands, 
X\  an  occnnvnoc  bii,uilar  to  tliat  of  tlic  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast,  and  some 
niiMVurv  lb  inined  in  Ououero,  l)ut  •iuieralK  tlie  mineralization  is 
si)arser  in  the  south.  ' 

Soils 

Just  as  Mexico  has  great  di\effeit\  in  itb  terrain  and  geolo^^ic  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  its  elinniti',  so  to;)  it  has  a  great  di\  er^ty  of  Never- 
theless, the  hoiU  of  Mexico  di\ide  {J^enorally  into  fue  great  grou]>s 
related  to  climate  and' relief;  the  soils  of  the  liumid  or  sublnnnid 
tropics:  the  soils  of  the  deserts  and  semideserts;  the  3<)ils  of  the  wet 
or  wet  and  dry  tropics:  the  soils  of  the  tempe^'ate  uplands;  and  the 
nnde\eloped  bcJfls  (litho.^ols)  or  rugged,  mountainous,  or  liilly  terrain, 
of  recent  \ulcanic  dehris,  or  of  the  related  young  alhnial  soils.  The 
soils  of  the  arid  to  semi-arid  areas  are  charactei'i/.ed  by  calcification 
(lime  accnnndating).  These  are  found  in  northern  Afexioo  and  driej 
parts  of  the  central  and  southern  uplands.  Lateri/.atiou  (accelerated 
leaching)  is  characteristic  of  the  humid  and  warm  areas  and  the* 
coastal  lowlands  of  the  hot  aiid  wet  zone.  There  is  limited  leaching  of 
the  Muface  layers  in  the  relatively  humid  to  lunnid  uplands;  these 
soils  lune  aluio^it  ne\er  dexcloped  to  an  infertile  extreme.  Tlius  the 
most  successful  agriculture  in  Afexico  lias  been  localized  on  immature 
or  submature  soils. 

Atypical  soils  are  those  which  have  develo})e<l  in  Tamaulipas,  the 
low-lying  parts  of  Xucvo  Leon,  the  northern  Veracruz,  and  in  the 
IVtcn  district  of  southeiii  Yucatan.  These  soils  arc  lime  accinniihiting 
because  of  an  nnu.^nallx  high  original  lime  content  in  the  parent  nra- 
tcrial.  Other  at\i)ica!  soils  are  the  brown  forest  soils  of  northern  Baja 
California's  mountains  and  tl;e  soils  of  coastal  Tabasco  and  Campeche, 
which  are  rclati\ely  infertile  soils,  very  low-lying  and  hence  water- 
logged. The  rocK\  soils  of  the  more  rugged  terrain  tend  to  resemble 
the  more  niature  M)ils  of  their  clhnatic  r*»ginie,  biit  ar»  typically  thin 
and  difticult  tu  till  The  new  alhnial  soils,  where  the  parent  nniterial 
is  relati\el\  well  endowed  wiih  })lant  foods,  are  often  very  fertile,  but 
vJierc  elevated  and  expoi?ed  to  weathering  for  a  significant  period, 
they  rapid]\  ac(iuire  the  soil  characterir>tics  expectable  in  their  climatic 
circumstances.  On  the  whole,  in  Mexico,  agricultural  prospects  are 
rather  more  a  matter  of  surface  configiu'ation  and  available  water 
than  of  soil  t\pe.  lIowe\er,  locally,  variations  of  soil  fertility,  or  till- 
age chaiacteristics  ba\e  had.^  and  sfill  continue  to  exert,  a  signiTicant 
effect  on  settlement  and  economic  success.  Tt  is  also  true,  especially  in 
the  south,  that  long-cou^inued  f  x]}loitation  of  relatively  infertile  soils 
or  soils  on  stee))  slopes  has  led  to  a  significant  reduction  in  initial  soil 
fertilit\ ,  or  to  exce.^si\  e  erosion  and  the  e.xpo.sure  of  i>olatively  infertile 
subsoils; 


Climate 

,  As  witli  soilfe.  thv  l)a.sii*  pattern  of  cliiiiutos  in  Mexico  follows  the 
variation  of  terrain  (see  fi*r.  -i).  On  the  whole,  northern  Mexico  falls 
within  the  area  of  the  aritl  and  semi-arid  climates,  except  for  a  small 
area  of  Mediterranean  {dry  subtropical)  climate  in  the  extreme  north 
(»f  Raja  California,  and  a  somewhat  lai'*rcr  area  of  Inunid  subtropical 
climate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coastal  lowlands  on  northern 
Tauuuilii)as  and  Nue\o  Leun.  Siniilarl},  southern  Mexico  t«Mids  to 
fall  within  the  tropical  savainui  (wet  and  <lry).  Only  along  the 
Tabasco-Cainpcclie  coast  and  the  Pcten  i)ic(hnont  are  theie  true  rainy 
tropical  clinuites.  However,  in  the  highlaiuls,  througliont  the  country, 
there  are  small  patches,  and  sonietl'iies  large  areas  of  clinuites  of  the 
niid-hititude  type  (for  example,  in  the  temperate  areas)  and  are  cool 
and  moist.  Since  altitude  is  such  a  nuijor  determinaiit,  this  tempera- 
ture-based pattern  is  often  yery  complex  within  a  given  locality.  Simi- 
larly, the  mountainons  terrain  often  produces  local  "rain  shadow''  dry 
areas  (for  example,  the  eastern  Mesa  Central,  or  tlie  Balsas  Depres- 
sion) or  "rain  trap"  (for  example,  the  seward  slopes  of  the  niountains) 
etlects. 

Mexico's  basic  climatic  pattern  stems  from  its  latitude,  its  funnel 
shape,  its^  variation  in  altitude,  ami  the  orientation  of  its  highlands. 
While  all  of  Mexico  lies  in  the  same  latitudes  as  the  great  desert  belt 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  only  in  the  wide  north,  in  Baja 
California  and  the  northwestern  part  of  the  uminland  does  true  desert 
climate  occur  in  Mexico.  Even  the  soniewliat  larger  areas  of  bordering 
semi-arid  climates  are  confined  to  the  north,  except  for  localized  areas 
of  "rain  shadow*'  on  the  leeward  sides  of  tiie  central  hiffldands. 

The  most  densely  populated  and  ])rodnctive  parts  of  Mexico  fall 
right  in  the  center  of  the  normal  zone  of  infhi.nce  of  the  tropical  high 
pressure  belt,  partly  because  of  the  alternation  of  wind  and  moisture 
patterns  by  the  adjik'ent  seas  and  oceans.  This  results  iii  bringing  " 
moisture  to  the  east  coast,  both  by  extension  northward  of  the  effects 
of  the  moisture  bringing  Northeast  Trade  Winds  in  the  summer,  and 
extension  southward  of  polar  outbreaks  crtf  of  the  Noitli  American 
continent  in  the  winter.  These  hdter  normally  dry  winds'  pick  up 
moisture  over  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  and  are  the  cause  of  both  tlie 
Tehuantepec  Storms  of  Mexico  and  the  similar  Papngayo  Storms  of 
Honduras  and  NIcuragiui.  Although  Mexico  lies  outside  of  the  main 
path  of  the  summer  and  fall  Atlantic  luu-ricanes,  their  Pacific  aim^ 
logues  {conhmazos  OY  thuhai<cos)  bring  significant  amounts  of  mui^ttire 
to  the  Me.xican  west  coast.  In  some  sense,  all  of  these  phenomena  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  we^dt  North  American  monsoons,  in  which  the 
generation  of  generally^  low  pressures  over  central  North  America  in 
the  hot  sunnner  and  early  fall  t^nd  to  induce  northward  flows,  wliile 
the  continental  high  pressures  of  winter  and  early  spring  tend  to  push 
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the  \\ho\ii  .sjstein  of  air  ma-s^cvs  to  tlic  south.  However^  because  the  prin- 
cipal inoibUirc  sources  lie  to  the  east,  given  the  prevailinn:  wind  pat- 
terns, and  thus  the  entire  \\ei>t  coast  lies  generally  in  a  seasonal  "rain 
shadow." 

The  tropical,  wet  climates  of  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  and  the  Mesfi  del  Sur,  the  coastal  areas  of  southem 
Veracruz  and  Tabasco,  and  of  the  IVteii  are  only  occasionally  and 
locally  continuously  wet  enough  to  appfo.ximate  true  rainforest  condi- 
tions. For  the  nioht  part,  these  are  nionsoonal  tropical  climates,  with 
a  drier  season  in  the  winter.  The  rest  of  the  hot  and  ^et  climates,  in 
central  and  northern  Verucruz,  in  noi-thern  Yucatan  and  Quintana 
Koo,  and  alon<r  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Sinaloa  to  the  Guatemalan 
border  and  a  smaller  highland  area  in  Baja  Califoniia,  are  tropical 
wvt  and  dry  climates,  with  a  marked  and  prolonged  winter  dry  season, 
and  heavy  snnuuer  rains.  The  dry  climates  of  the  north  include  two 
sizable  areas  of  tropical  deseit  and  t^^o  .smaller  areas  of  cooler  sub- 
tropical desert.  The  fii^st  of  these  latter  are  the  deserts  of  central  and 
southem  Baja  California,  and  the  second  is  an  area  in  northern  Chi- 
huahua, centered  on  Ciudad  Juarez.  The  smaller  of  the  two  areas  of 
hot  deseit  includes  the  northwestern  part  of  Sonora  and  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Baja  California  peninsula.  The  most  extensive  area 
of  hot  desert  occupies  the  eastern  tlurd  of  Chihuahua,  western  Coa- 
huila,  the  northwestern  corner  of  Dnrango,  and  the  northern  tips  of 
Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  cool  desert  in  west  central 
Baja, California  gets  most  of  its  sparse  rainfall  in  summer.  The  n?st 
of  the  desert  areas  receive  most  of  the  rain  in  the  form  of  violent  win- 
ter thunderstorms.  Th^  semi-  arid  areas  border  the  true  deserts  except 
"rain  shadow"  areas  of  the  eastern  Mesa  Central  and  the  Balsas 
Depression. 

The  more  important  occurrences  of  humid  subtropical  climates, 
however  are  those  of  Mexico's  highlands.  These  include  a  small  area 
of  mediterranean  climate,  with  a  moist  cooler  winter  and  dry  hot 
summer,  in  the  sierras  of  Baja  California  del  Norte.  Most  of  the  up- 
land temi>erate  climates  however  are  either  of  the  dry  winter  or  gen- 
erally moist  t  vi^es.  In  the  north  there  is  generally  a  distinct  variatipn 
between  hot  sununers  and  cool  winters,  but  in  the  south  these  climates 
tend  to  be  isothermal,  with  less  than  0^  F.  annual  temperature  range. 
The  cooler  climates,  in  Miiich  the  average  temperature  of  the  wannest 
months  does  not  exceed  V1.6°  F.,  are  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of: 
the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  the  SieAa  Madre  and  Mesa  del  Sur,  and 
the  npper^slopes  of  some  of  the  peaks  in  the  Neovolcanic  Range.  The 
largest  of  these  latter  areas  is  found  around  Mexico's  higliest  moun- 
tain, Citlaltepec  ( 18,200  feet). 

More  significant,  as  well  as  more  widespread,  are  the  warm  sub- 
troi)ical  climates.  The  dry  winter  type  is  more  widespread,  the  moist 
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climates  being  generiilly  confined  to  the  •'rain  traps '  of  the  windward 
slopes  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the  center  and  north,  and  to  the  tropical 
highlands  of  Chiapas  and  Guerrero.  It  is  the  former  type  which  is 
d9minant  in  the  Mexican  corcland  in  the  Mesa  Central.  Both  in  that 
area  and  the  strips  which  follow  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  ^nd 
Oriental  into  northern  Mexico,  the  pattern  is  toward  the  dry  margin  of 
the  temperate  type  of  climate.  But  further  south,  in  Oaxaca  and 
Chiapas,  even  though  the  winters  are  drier  than  the  summers,  the  over- 
all levels  of  rainfall  are  high.  There  are  very  limited  areas  near  the  top 
of  the  highest  of  the  volcanic  peaks  where  the  climates  are  compara- 
ble to  those  of  the  northern  midlatitudes  or  even  the  polar  climates. 

Hydrology 

Mexican  hydrology  is  largely  conditioned  by  terrain,  soils,  and 
climate,  but  there  are  significant  areas  where  the  underlying  rock  iha- 
terials  have  significant  hydrologic  eflfects  (see  fig.  4) .  The  most  notable 
of  these  are  the  subsurface  drainage  phenomena  associated  with  under- 
lying limestones,  but  locally,  both  sandstones,  and  even  more  com- 
monly, porous  volcanic  rocks  (tuffs,  etc.)  act  as  important  waterbear- 
ing layers.  In  many  alluvial  areas  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  or  in 
basin  fills,  there  are  sizable  accumulations  of  subsurface  water.  Never- 
theless, the  crux  of  Mexican  hydrology  is  related  to  surface  run-oif, 
in  perennial  or  intermittent  streams  and  storage  on  natural  or  artificial 
lakes.  Only  two  major  river  systems  affect  Mexico  and  then  only 
slightly;  these  are  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  in  the  west  and  the  middle 
and  lower  pait  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Rio  Bravo)  system  in  the  north- 
east. There  are  significant  areas  of  interior  drainage  in  central  and 
northern  Mexico,  and  the  most  important  area  of  subsurface  drainage 
is  ill  Yucatan  and  Quintana  Roo.  The  rest  of  Mexico  has  normal  ex- 
terior drainage  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — the  shorter,  inter- 
mittent streams  characterizing  the  western  drainage,  and  longer, 
perennial  oneg,  the  eastern.  ^ 

NATURAL  VEGETATION 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  natural  vegetation  of  Mexico,  ranging 
from  cool  climate  species  to  tropical  types,  and  from  desert  to  rain- 
forest and  swamp  vegetation  (see  fig.  6) .  The  dryland  species  are  found 
mainly  in  the  north,  the  tropical  in  the  south,  and  the  cool  climate  types 
in  the  uplands.  The  physiographic  diversity  of  Mexico  tends  to  blur 
these  distinctions,  and  local  conditions  often  govern  the  vegetative 
complex.  In  the  north  there  tends  to  be  a  differentiation  between  west 
coast  forms  and  eastern  forms:  in  the  south  these  distinctions  tend  to 
disappear  and  altitude  and  microclimates,  soils,  and  underlying  rocks 
tend  to  be  more  important. 
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In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Baja  California  Peninsuhi,  especially 
on  the  western  8loi)e,  there  is  a  small  area  of  Mediteri  anean  type 
chaparral^  with  true  sages  as  well  as  sagebnish,  scrub  oak,  live  oak, 
"mountain  mahogany",  coastal  (closed  cone)  pines,  man-zariita  and  the 
like.  Farther  south  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the  arid  or  semi-arid  parts 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  there  is  a 
sparse  evergreen  vegetation. resembling  that  of  California's  Mojave 
Deseit  and  western  Arizona.  Scattered  evergreen  shrubs,  succulents— 
especially  many  varieties  of  cactus,  including  the  impressive  saguaro^ 
and  ephemeral  flowering  plants  after  the  rare  but  intense  .desert 
thunderstorms  or  the  rarer  Pacific  hurricane.  On  tlie  extreme  southern 
tip  of  the  peninsula,  there  is  a  small  area  of  deciduous  vegetation  of 
similar  characteristics.  The  upper  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occi- 
dental are  covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  conifers,  mostly  pines  in 
small  open  groves  or  as  single  trees,  but  with  some  fir  and  denser  stands 
of  pine  in  higher,  wetter  locations. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Mesa  del  Norte  and  the  northern,  inland  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental  is  composed  primarily  of  dryland  vegeta- 
tion, but  with  a  number  of  deciduous  broadleaf  shrubs  and  scattered 
trees.  Except  for  local  areas  of  wetter  and  cooler  upland,  this-pattern 
obtains  in  the  central  mesa  as  well.  The  coastal  lowlands  of  Tamaulipas 
have  a  somewhat  similar  vegetative  cover,  but  with  more  trees  along 
the  watercourses,  and  with  grass  in  bunches  in  many  of  the  intervening 
spaces  between  the  shrubs  of  trees.  In  the  higher  areas  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  del  Sur,  the  Mesa  del  Sur  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  de  Chiapas,  the  vegetation  is  a  mixture  of  needleleaf  conifers, 
mostly  pines,  but  with  firs  and  oaks  in  the  cool,  moist  uplands.  North- 
ern Yucatan  and  Qintana  Roo  have  only  scattered  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrub,  for  the  most  part.  The  rest  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coastal  lowlands  tend  to  be  dominated  by  semideciduous  "jungle"  type 
broadleaf  semideciduous  forest,  or  the  thickets  of  regrowth  in  areas 
where  traditional  *'slash  and  burn"  agriculture  has  operated  on  too 
short  a  cycle.  Genuine  tropical  rainforests  are  found  in  part  of  the 
Peten  and  Chiapas,  but  these  too  1iavc  sometimes  been  cut  back  to 
tropical  brush  by  excessive  exploitation. 

NATIVE  FAUNA 

Nearly  all  main  groups  of  tropical  and  midlatitude  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animal  groups  are  found.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the  wild 
land  animals  are  of  North  American  origins,  but  a  significant  backflow 
of  South  American  species  from  tropical  Central  and  South  America 
has  occurred.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  serves  in  several  respects 
as  a  boundary  between  the  areas  dominated  by  North  American  fauna, 
and  the  area  of  more  equal  mixture  in  Central  America.  Chiapas  and 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  together  with  the  contiguous  highlands  of 
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Central  America,  are  a  similar  border  zone  in  "which  tropical  species 
are  dominant  but  some  North  American  types  are  i-eprosented.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  tendency  for  tropical  species  to  follow  the  lowland, 
hot,  moist  areas  northward  in  the  coastal  lowlands  of  southern  and 
centra]  Mexico. 

Some  tropical  mammalian  species  such  gsjthe  common  oppossum, 
the  armadillo,  and  the  collared  peccary  have  'made  their  way  north- 
ward into  th6  southern  United  States.  On  the  other  li«nd  tliere  are  no 
primates  north  of  southern  Mexico.  Conversely  such  northern  species 
as  the  cougar  (puma,  mountain -lion),  bobcat  (lynx),  gray  fox,  and 
whitetailcd  deer  have  tended  to  follow  the  cooler  regions  of  the  high- 
lands south.  Similar  patterns  to  these  are  found  ahiong  olheriverte- , 
brates,  including  reptiles  and  amphibians,  but  are  more  blurred  among 
the  highly  mobile  and  often  migratory  birds.  The  pattern  of  distribu- 
tions among  both  terrestial  and  marine  invertebrates  are  both  highly 
complex  and  less  well  understood  than  that  of  the  higher  animals,  but 
appear  to  be  somewhat  similar. 

Much  of  this  diverse  fauna,  on  land,  in  the  streams  and  lakes,  and 
in  the  adjacent  seas,  has  been  profoundly  altered  hy  man.  Humans 
have,  since  pre-Conquest  times,  exploited  many  of  these  species  for 
food,  for  hides,  or  feathers,  and  increasingly,  in  recent  times  waged 
war  on  species  seen  as  health  hazards  or  economic  pests.  Man  has  also 
introduced  many  Old  World  elements  into  the  area;  among  those 
deliberately  introduced  are  the  domestic  animals  (cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  chickens,  etc.)  and  such  fish  as  carp,  while  among  those  un- 
wittingly introduced  are  the  common  rat  and  mouse,  the  starling,  the 
house  sparrow,  the  Aedes  mosquito  of  yellow  fever  and  plasmodium^ 
the  causative  organism  of  malai'ia.  Animals  once,  but  no  longer,  found 
in  Mexico  Include  the  American  Bison,  and  the  pronghom  antelope 
and  the  quetzal;  the  parrots  have  been  much  reduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pre.sent  surge  of  development  in  the  tropical  lowlands  of 
Mexico  is  largely  a  matter  of  bringing  the  disease-carrying  anoplieline 
and  Acdrs  mosqnitos  under  coujrol. 

Of  particular  importance  to  Mexican  man  have  been  the  fisheries  of 
both  the  inland  and  coastal  waters.  With  the  dessication  of  many  lakes 
in  the  Central  Highlands,  andlhe  artificial  drainage  of  others,  as  well 
as  coiitinued  pressure  on  the  remaining  resources,  thi^  is  waning  in 
importance.  The  abundant  mollusks  and  crustaceans  as  well  as  the 
fish  and  marine  turtles  of  both  shores  continue  to  be  both  an  important 
source  of  subsistence  for  coastal^  dwellers  and  an  increasingly  im- 
portant food  source  for  the  interior  dwellers,  as  well -as  a  source  of 
exports  (especially  shrimp).  The  fisheries  of  tuna,  bonita,  mackerel, 
sardines,  and  swordfish  in  the  cool  waters  off  Baja  California,  have 
been  a  very  important  source  of  fish,  but  most  of  the  vessels  have  been 
North  American,  serving  the  markets  of  the  United  States  (see  ch.  20, 
Industry). 
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Minenils  lui\c  l}een  of  particular  significance  in  Mexico's  history  ^ 
and  in  .the  evolution  of  its  economy.  Antillean  liuHan  accounts  of 
Mexican  gold  reportedly  led  to  the  first  Spanish  expeditions  to  tlie 
Mexican  mainland  from  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  Most  of  the  early 
Spatiish  exi)odition.s  out  of  the  conquered  Valley  of  Mexico  niany'of 
the  early  cncomkmhu'i  (feUilal  fief.s),  and  much  of  the  forced  labor  of 
Indians  was  related  to  the  search  for  gold  and  silver,  bimilarly,  dur- 
ing the  later  Spanish  Colonial  i)eriod  the  principal  freight,  in  terms  of 
value,  was  in  i)recious  nietnls,  but  by  then  largely  silver.  Much  of  the 
agricultural  settlement  of  the  Mesa  del  Norte  avus  initially  to  provide 
food  for  the  mine  and  smelter  workeinu. 

It  was  Mexico's  fabled  mineral  wealth  which  is  reported  to  have 
led  Napoleoii  III  into  his  ill-fated  adventure  in  the  mid-19tli  century, 
and  it  was  Mexico^s  minerals  which  later  attracted  most  of  the  for- 
eign "economic  imperialists."  Even  in  the  period  after  World  War  I, 
it  was  disputes  over  foreign  ownership  of  Mexico's  niijie^and  oil  wells 
which  led  to  most  of  the  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Revolution  from  1910  on  was  the 
recapture  of  ownership  of. the  national  mineral  resources  (see  eh.  3, 
Historical  Setting).  In  spite  of  all  of  this,  Mexico's  mineral  resources 
were  and  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively  few  kinds  of  ores  and  de- 
posits, and  the  country  itf  relatively  or  absolutely  lacking  in  certain 
other  minerals  of  particular  importance  to  a  modern  commercial- 
industrial  society  (see  fig.  6) . 

As  late  as  1940,  gold,  and  then  .silver,  were  by  far  the  leading  items 
by  value  in  Mexican  mineral  production,  but  they  have  been  generally 
decreasing  in  importance  in  this  century,  and  especially  since  World 
War  II.  In  only  one  significant  aref*^  the  Balsas  depression,  is  gold 
mining  as  such  still  a  major  economic  activity.  The  rest  of  the  placer- 
Ing  areas  have  been  essentially  mineil  out,  and  no  really  significant 
lode  deposit.s  have  ever  been  found  in  Mexico.  A  significant  produc- 
tion of  gold  does  still  come  as  a  byproduct  from  silver  mining,  or  the 
exploitation  of  complex  sulfide  ores,  mined  primarily  to  recover  lead 
and  zinc. 

Most  of  the  initial  settlement  of  northern  Mexico  by  the  Spanish 
Colonials  and  t  e  Indian  and  mestho  laborers  they  brought  with  them 
were  related  t ;  the  exploitation  of  the  gretit  silver  belt  from  Zacatecas 
to  Ciudad  Chihuahua.  Later  lines  of  settlement  were  related  to  silver 
d(»!)osits  in  northern  Zacatecas  ami  Nncvo  Ia'OW  and  western  Durango 
and  Sonora.  Many  o  fthe  old  silver  workings  are  virtually  exhausted, 
but  some  are  .still  in  operation  in  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  and  the 
old  Taxco  mines  (among  the  earliest)  still  are  marginal  producers. 
Among  recently  abandoned  workings  are  those  of  Ocampo  in 
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Coahuila,  Villadania  in  Niievo  I^on,  tlie  famous  Zacatccas  mines,  and 
those  of  Guanajuato.  In  1969,  most  of  the  silver  production  came 
from  the  exploitation  of  the  complex  sulfide  ores  of  the  Cbrdilleran 
system  for  lead  and  zinc,  and  production  tended  to  fluctuate  with  the 
world  price  for  these  non-ferrous  metals.  A  significant  fraction  of 
Mexico's  silver  was  exported,  principally  via  the  tourist  trade  as 
jewelry  or  holloware  (see  ch.  20,  Industry). 

Of  other  metallic  ores,  Mexico  is  one  of  the  world^s  leading  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc,  and  has  been  so  since  the  late  19th  century* 
These  Mexican  ores  are  of  the  same  type  which  occur  in  the  Cordilleran 
system  from  Alaska  to  the  southern  Andes.  They  occur  as  hydro- 
thermal  deposits  associated  with  the  Larmide,  and  more  rarely,  with 
the  later  Nevadan  or  Coast  Range  orogenies.  Most  of  this  set  of  deposits 
.  are  fo  be  found  in  the  ranges  of  the  Mesa  del  Norte  or  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental  (see  ch.  20,  Industry) . 
.  Mexico  is  a  significant,  but  not  major  producer  of  copper,  principally 
from  the  Cananea  deposits  of  northern  Sonora,  in  operation  since  the 
1880's,  and  geologically  related  to  the  adjacent  deposits  of  Arizona 
and*  New  Mexico.  The  other  major  producing  area  is  at  El  Boleo,  in 
Baja  California  Sur,  also  opened  in  the  1880's.  The  Taxco  ores  were 
originally  mined  by  the  Indians  for  tin,  but  tin  production  in  Mexico 
has  been  nominal. 

Mexico  is  generally  deficient  in  known  exploitable  resources  of  iron 
and  the  ferro-alloy  metals.  Mexico  does  have  minor  production  of 
manganese  in  Baja  California  and  in  the  two  Sierra  Madres  of  the 
north  of  molybdenum  in  Sonora  and  of  tungsten,  also  in  Sonora.  The 
only  developed  or,  in  fact,  surely  known  area  of  economically  exploit- 
able iron  ore  is  the  Cerro  de  Mercado,  near  the  city  of  Durango,  which 
has  thus  far  been  sufficient  to  permit  the  growing  Mexican  steel  in- 
dustry to  avoid  dependence  on  foi^ign  ores.  It  is  quite  possible,  and 
in  accordance  with  both  the  climate  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Mexico, 
that  deposits  of  lateritic  iron  ore  or  bauxite  (the  ore  of  aluminum)  may 
be  found,  but  none  were  known  to  exist  in  19G9. 

Mexico  is  fairly  deficient  in  known  coal  resources.  However,  the 
deposits  of  bituminous  coking  coal  in  the  Sabinas  basin  of  nortliern 
Coahuila,  first  exploited  in  the  1880*s,  fueled  Mexico's  railroads  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  and  localized  Mexico's  earliest,  and 
still  premier,  heavy  industry  concentration  at  Monterrey. 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  far  more  important  in  contemporary 
Mexico  than  coal,  and  have  been  for  at  least  30  years.  Nearly  80  percent 
of  Mexico's  energy  for  industry  and  transportation  as  well  as  a  sig- 
nificant chemical  industry  comes  from  this  resource.  There  are  three 
areas  of  known  reserves  and  significant  production :  the  Reynosa  gas 
fields  of  the  Kio  Grande  Delta  iu  the  north ;  the  oil  and  gas  R(*y 
the  Tainpico  area  in  southern  Tamaulipas  and  northern  Veracruz; 
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the  Poza  Rica  field,  whibh  in  recent  yeais^has  been  producing  nearly^ 
25  percent  of  Mexican  oil.  The  oil  and  «ras  resources  of  southern  Vera.- 
cruz,  now  principally  exploited  for  natural  gtis,  may  have  reserves  that 
are  very  large^  Thus  far  there  has  been  little  exploitation  of  off-shore 
oil  in  these  Mexican  areas,  but  the  similarity  of  the  geology  and  the 
shallowness  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  seem  to  promise  future  poten- 
tial production,  when  needed. 

Most  other  non-metallic  minerals  are  of  internal  significance  only. 
A  notable  exception  is  sulfur,  produced  as  in  T-K)nisiana  by  the  high 
temperature  Frasch  proces^  from  salt  domes  underlying  the  coastal 
plain  and  geologically  associated  with  the  l>etroleum  and  gas  deposits. 
Another  exception  is  salt,  especially  from  the  seawater  evaporation 
works  of  the  Baja  Peninsula^  .As  yet,  the  salt,  of  the  Tabascau  salt 
domes  is  not  being  exfensivelV  exploited,  but  the  growing  petro- 
chemical industry  at  the  iwrt  of  Miuatitlan  is  expected  to  change  this. 
Salt  production  elsewhere  ii^  Mexico  is  principally  a  matter  of  ex- 
ploitation of  the  deposits  in  the  b^\sins  of  interior  drainage  and  is 
mostly  locally  consumed  in  mining,  lieavy  industry,  or  domestic  use. 
Other  non-metallic  mineral  production  such  as  building  stone,  lime- 
stone for  cement  or  agricultural  use,  or  ;use  of  clays,  is  and  historically 
has  been  a  matter  of  local  domestic  consumption.  A  minor  but  per- 
liaps  noteworthy  exception  has  been  the  use  of  semi-precious  stones, 
volcanic  glasses,  and  f*^ramic  glazes  for  the  production  of  jewelry  for 
sale  domestically,  to  tourists,  or  for  export  (see  ch.  20,  Industry). 

MANMADE  FEATURES 

The  pressures  of  man  on  the  land,  from  pre  Conquest  times  to  the 
present,  have  significiintly  altered  the  physical  setting  of  the  Mexican 
culture.  In  the  arid  north  and  in  the  uplands,  grazing  by  cattle  and 
sheep  and  especially,  by  goats  and  donkeys,  have  permanently  altered 
the  vegetation,  and  have  led  to  significant  destruction  and  removal  of 
topsoil.  Similarly,  both  in  the  tropical  lowlands,  and  on  the  sloi>e8 
in  tlic  tropical  and  sub-tropical  liill  laiuls.  recurrent  cropping  of  maize, 
has  led  to  tho  dcplt^tion  or  actual  removal  of  much  of  the  original  soil 
resource.  In  some  areas,  draw  on  subsufface  water  resources  has  passed 
the  point  of  any  early  replenishment.  Well-conceived  conservation 
programs  are  beginning  to  mitigate  many  of  the  worst  of  these  situa- 
tions, but  some  of  the  losses  are  irreversible  at  present  levels  of  tech- 
nolog}-.  Urban  occupancy  of  the  land  has  been  less  destructive  of  the 
nation's  productive  resources,  but  in  ^lexico.  as  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  significant  areas  of  premium  agricultural  land  has  been  in- 
vaded by  urban  construction,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
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Irrigation  Works 


Major  irrigation  (U'\  clopnu'iils  cai.  be  found  in  nearly  every  province 
of  the  arid  north,  but  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  Chihuahua,_Coahuila,  Nuevo 
Leon  and  Taniaulipas,  all  Inne  exljerienml  major  new  developments 
in  the  exploitation  of  available  irrigation  waters.  Significant  though 
smaller  new  developments  lia\  e  taken  place  in  the  Central  Zone  supple- 
menting those  inherited  from  Meso-American  and  Spanish  times,  and 
a  new  development  is  luidei  way  on  the  Rfo  Tehuantepec,  on  the  dry 
southern  side  of  theisthnuis. 


iJrainage  works,  unlike  irrigation,  have  been  . largely  a  matter  of 
post-Independence  times,  and  most  post-date  the  Revolution.  Among 
those  of  importance  are  the  new  drainage  projects  in  the  Coastal  Low- 
lands of  Tabasco,  Campeehe,  and  Veracruz  provinces.  Along  with  the 
flix)d  control  and  hydroelectric  project  with  which  they  are,  or  are  to 
be,  associated,  these  will  produce  a  major  change  in  the  physical 
makeup  of  these  renascent  areas  (see  fig.  4) . 


The  earliest  hydroelectric  developments  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental 
were  built  in  the  late  19th  century,  but  the  surge  of  construction  of 
large  hydroelectric  installations  was  an  accomplishment  of  tlic  Re\'o 
lution.  The  newer  structures  are  frequently  multi-purpose  dams,  serv- 
ing flood  control  and  irrigation  needs  as  well  as  power  generation.  As 
yet,  the  output  of  these  works  and  the  several  thermoelectric  sites  is 
only  regionally  netted. 

The  largest  area  of  netted  power  extends  from  the  Miguel  Aleiutin 
complex  southwest  of  the  capital,  through  Mexico  City  to  the  Necaxa 
and  Mazatepec  N\orks  in  t^he  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  aiid  thenco»south 
through  the  city  of  Veracruz  to  the  Pa^^aloapan  system  and  on  to  the 
thermal  plant  at  Minatithu  it  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepec.  Smaller 
nets  focus  on:  Guadalajara  and  the  Cupatizio  project;  the  Sonora  and 
northern  Sinaloa  coasts  and  the  Novillo  project;  Chihuahua  and  the 
Conchos  Valley;  and  the  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mon- 
terrey. Major  ne'v  works  are  iniderway  in  the  lower  Balsa  Valley  and 
in  the  Grijalva  Valley  of  Chiapas. 


sive  seacoasts  are  numerous,  only  a  few  are  of  major  international 
significance.  None  is  a  good  "natural  harbor,"  and  Veracruz — the  most 
important — is  almost  entiiely  a  "made''  port.  The  other  ports  of  more 


Drainage  and  Flood  Control  Works 


Hydroelectric  Works 


Although 
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than  local  bignifioance  on  the  Atlantic  co  ist  are  >rutinuoros,  Tainpico, 
Tuxpau,  Coatzalcoalcos,  C^uni)eche,  and  Progreso.  The  .Mexican  port 
(/f  tho  Hip  Grande  (UIo  Ura\())  Delta  is  conntrtcd  hy  rail  to  >rontcr- 
rev.  Tanipico,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  PanucOj  is  in  the  center  of  tlie  old  oil 
ami  gus  area.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Monterrey  and  the  Mesa  del 
Xoi-to  and  by  highway  to  the  O^ntral  Zone.  Tuxpan  is  the  port  for 
the  Poza  Rica  area.  Coatzalcoalcos  is  the  (Puerto  ^^exico)  outport  for 
Minatitlau  and  tho  I&thiun.>  of  'IVhuaiitclnv.  Canipoche  ir?  the  port  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  Progreso  is  the  port  for 
Merida  in  Yucatan.  ^ 

There  are  no  ports  of  real  significance  on  the  peninsula  of  Baja 
California,  but  La  Paz,  capital  of  Baja  California,  Sur,  is  gaining 
..popuhvrity  as  a  sportsfishing  and  yachting  center.  Manzanillo, 
terminus  of  the  railroad  from  Guadalajara,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant bf  tho  contemporary  west  coast  ports  on  the  mainland. 

Other  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  California  or  Pacific  coasts  include: 
Vemistiano  Carranza,  salt  port  of  the  Bahia  Vizcaino  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia: Santa  Kosalia,  copper  port  of  the  Gulf  of  California  in  Baja 
California;  Guaymas,  shrimping  center,  and  i>ort  for  the  cotton 
growing  Ilern^osillo  and  Xognles  areas  of  Sonora;  Yavaros,  port  for 
tiie  Xavojoa  area;  Topolobampo,  terminus  of  the  newly  completed 
railroad  from  Ciudad  Chihuahua;  Altata,  port  fc  'diacan; 
Mazatlan,  port  of  southern  Sinaloa.  and  terminus.of  the  hi^.  ay  from 
Durau<ro;  Son  Blaf!^  poit  for  yayarit^  and  forOner  Pacific  outlet  for 
Guadalajara;  Puerto  Vallarta,  a  fashionable  resort;  Acapulco  de 
Juarez,  a  cruiso  and  yachting  port  and  niajor  tourist  center;  Puerto 
Angel,  |)ort  for  Oaxaca  ih  Juarez:  Salina  Cruz,  Pacific  terminus  of 
the  Tehuantepec  rail  and  highway  route  and  tlie  petroleum  pipeline 
from  :Minatitlan:  and  Puerto  >radeio,  last  Mexican  port  before  the 
Guatemalan  border. 

Pipelines 

The  ifexican  i)etroleum  deposits  have  gi\  en  ribe.lo  a  growing  system 
of  pipelines  (see  fig.  7).  In  the  north  a  short  pipeline  connects  the 
gas  fields  of  the  Sabinas  area  of  Coahnila  with  Xuevo  Laredo,  but 
the  more  important  line  is  the  system  wliich  connects  the  Reynosa  gas 
tields  of  Tam.iulipas  with  Jlonterrey,  Monclovn,  and  Torreon.  From 
Tojreon  the  system  is  being  extended  north  toX^iudad  Chihuahua  ami 
on  to  Ciudad  Juarez.  .V  |)etrolenm  i)roducts  pipeline  connects  Tampico 
with  the  Monterrey  heavy  industry  center.  Also  from  the  Tampico 
area,  an  oil  pipeline  system  connects  Tampico  and  Poza  Rica  and  con- 
tinuesjnto  the  Central  Zone,  with  twin  terminals  at  Mexico  City  and 
Salamanca  in  the  Hajio.  A  natural  gas  sshteiu  connects  Poza  Kica  with 
Mexico  City,  with  a  western  extension  to  Salamanca.  Mexico  City  is 
al&o  comuH'ted     fh  the  new  southern  tields  at  Minatithui  piul  Ciudad 
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I*einex.  An  oil  pipolino  ooiiiiocts  Ciudad  Poniex  with  ^liiiatitluii  as 
well.  A  i)nnlncts  pipeline  crosses  the  isthnn.s  from  ^liiuitithln  to  the 
export  port  of  Salina  Cruz  on  t\k  Pacific. 

Railroads 

Mexico's  rail  net  is  nation-wide  (see  fig.  8).  It  connects  with  the' 
United  States  at  Mexicali  in  Baja  California,  Xogales  in  Sonora, 
Ciudad  Juarez  in  Chihuahua,  Ojinu*ra,  in  the  Big  Hen  Coinitry  of 
Chihuahua,  Piedras  Xegras  in  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Laredo  in  Tamauli- 
pas,  and  JIatanioros  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  also  in  Tainau- 
lipas.  On  the  south,  only  the  line  along  the  Pacific  coastal  plain,  con- 
tinues anto  Gnateniala.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  remnant  local 
lines,  the  system  has  been  nationalized  and  is  operated  by  an  agency  of 
the  Mexican  Government. 

Highways  ^ 

Mexico  has  a  growing  national  system  of  paved  or  surfaced  high- 
ways whicli  lias  grown  from  only  1,500  miles  in  1936  to  over  18,000 
miles  in  1908.  An  extensive  government  i)roject  has  constructed  a  net- 
work of  improved  farm-to- jparket  rural  roads  (see  fig.  9).  As  with 
the  rail  net,  there  are  better  tbroiigh  highway  connections  from  the 
north.  There  arc  four  major  border  crossings  with  the  United  States. 
These  are  at  Xogalcs  in  Sonoia,  Ciudad  Juaie/  in  Chihuahua,  ^'uevo 
I^aredo  in  TanKmlii)as,  and  at  ]\Iatamoros  in  the  llxo  Grande  delta. 
The  only  important  crossing  in  the  south  is  the  Interamerican  High- 
way crossing  from  Chiapas  into  Guatemala.  The  main  west  coast  high- 
way runs  south  through  Sonora  from  Nogales  to  Guaymas,  then 
follows  the  coast  through  Ma/.atlan  to  Tejnc  in  Nayarit.  Hero,  like  the 
railroad,  it  turns  inland  to  Guadalajara  and  on  to  Mexico  City. 

The  main  route  of  the  Mesa  del  Norte  runs  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to 
Ciudad  Chihuahua,  and  from  there  on  south  through  Torreon,  Du- 
rango,  and  Zacatecas,  to  Irapuato  in  Guanajuato,  wliere  it  meets  the 
San  Luis  Potosi  road.  From  Xuevo  Laredo,  a  highway  routtt  leads 
south  to  >ronterrey  and  thence  via  Saltillo,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  the 
Central  Zone.  From  Monterrey  an  alternate  route  swings  southeast  to 
Ciudad  Victoria  where  it  meets  the  road  from  Matamoros,  and  thence 
to  Pachuca  and  the  central  zone.  South  of  Mexico  City,  a  main  high- 
way crosses  the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur  to  Acapulcp,  and  the  Inter- 
american Highway  goes  south  via  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  central  Chiapas 
to  Guatemala. 

Airways 

Mexico  lias  excellent  commercial  air  servites,  both  internationally 
and  internally  (see  fig.  10).  The  international  trafBc  foruse^  on  the 
capital,  but  there  is  ji  nation- wide  network  of  scheduled  air  service. 
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some  of  which  provides  more  local  international  services.  Unlike  many 
other  nations  Mexico  docs'iiot  have  a  "chosen  instrument,"  a  nationally 
subsidized  flag  carrier  for  international  service.  The  nearest  thing  to 
such  an  instrument  is  Aercnaves  de  Mexico,  a  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  pre-existing  lines. 

The  principal  rival  of  Aeronaves  is  Mexicana,  a  company  jointly 
owned  by  Pan  American  World  Airways  and  a  Mexican  investment 
group.  Other  Mexican  airlines  are  local  service  in  character  only,  and 
several  are  essentially  non-schednled  supplementary  carriers.  Mexico 
City  is  served  by  a  large  number  of  the  major  international  carriers — 
North  American,  Latin  American,  European,  and  even  Asian.  Except 
for  Castro's  Cubana,  however,  there  are  no  services  from  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  of  nations.  In  addition  to  the  scheduled  air  carriers, 
there  are  a  number  of  services  (charter,  air  taxi  and  the  like)  in  the 
general  aviation  category,  providing  service  into  more  remote  areas 
(e.g.  the  Peten,  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  and  Baja  California). 

SETTLEMENT  PATTERNS 

The  settlement  patterns  of  Mexico  are  varied  and  changing.  Many 
have  persisted  since  pre-Conquest  times,  some  were  introduced  by  the 
Spanish,  but  even  more  are  an  evolving  amalgamation  of  historic  and 
modern  influences. 

There  has  been  a  fundamental  differentiation  throughout  Mexican 
history  between  the  setttemeut  patterns  in  the  center  and  south,  the 
area  of  the  pre-Conquestlhigh  Meso-American  cultures,  and  the  north, 
tlie.area  of  the  primitive  jChichimec.  Beyond  this,  and  also  from  earliest 
days,  there  has  been  a/difference  of  the  settlement  patterns  of  the 
coastal  dwellers  and  theinhabitantsof  the  interior. 

/  Early  Settlements 

It  was  apparently  in  central  Mexico's  Highlands  that  the  climatic 
changes  following  the  last  advance  of  the  North  American  continental 
ice  sheet  induced  the  profound  cultural  modification  of  the  Indian 
hunting,  fishing,  and  gatliering  pattern  into  the  sedentary  agricultural 
Meso-American  high  cultures.  Notably,  three  of  the  five  basics  of  In- 
dian agriculture  seem  to  have  been  first  domesticated  in  the  highlands, 
and  that  advanced  Meso-American  culture  spread  from  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  and  the  separate,  but  probably  related,  core  area  of  the  Guate- 
malan Highlands. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  the  Meso-American  High 
Cultures  coexisted  with  their  still  primitive  Desert  Culture  nomadic 
cousins  to  the  north,  and  influenced  the  central  highlands  of  Honduras 
and  the  lake  country  of  the  Nicaraguan  Great  Depression.  The  Aztec 
Empire,  expanding  its  influence  outward  from  the  coreland  of  Mexico, 
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had  establi.^lietl  liCgeinony  over  most  of  this  area  (see  cli.  3,  Historical 
Setting). 

The  Spniiish  Conquest  and  colonization  of  New  Spain  followed  the 
easy  point-^o-point  route  from  Havana  to  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  and 
thence  along,  the  coast  to  Veracruz,  gateway  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
center  of  Azbcc  power.  After  assuring  control  of  the  i)asses  of  the 
mountains  lateXknown  as  the  Sierra  Madve  Occidental,  Cort<»s's  cam- 
paigns broke  into  the  southern  part  of  the  central  mesa  and  its  corehuid 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Aztecs  over  the  next  two 
decades,  the  conquerors  radiated  outward  over  all  of  the  areas  of  high 
Meso-American  cultures. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Conquest  the  institution  of  large  feudal 
estates,  initiated  by  Cortes  hini.self,  doniinuted  the  settlement  pattern. 
In  tlie  Central  Zone,  and  in  the  Balsas  Depression  to  the  south,  the 
principal  hire  was  gold,  silver,  or  docile  and  productive  popuh^tions. 
During  this  early  period,  the  Spanish  Crown  proclaimed  the  whole  of 
Middle  America  north  of  Panitnui  as  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 
In  1543,  the  difliculties  of  administering  all  of  this  territory  from 
Mexico  City,  given  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  limitations  of  the  trans- 
portation and  communications  technology  of  the  time,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  semi-autonomous  Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala  to 
administer  the  Central  American  area  and  forced  the  Spanish  Crown 
to  administer  Mexico  independently  of  Central  America. 

After  breacing  the  Chichimec  frontier  the  Spaniards  discovered  the 
great  silver  deposits  of  Zacateciifs  in  1646.  This  discovery  and  the  re- 
sulting wave  of  Spanish  colonization  caused  the  formation  of  the 
province  of  New  Galicia,  Avith  a  capital  at  Guadalajara.  The  province 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  present  states  of  Jalisco,  Nayarit,  and 
Zacatecas, 

The  first  settlment  of  the  frontier  was  a  matter  of  alternate  pulses 
of  prospectors  and  farmers,  the  latter  drawn  from  the  free  Aztec, 
Tarascan,  and  Otonii  Meso-Anierican  Indians.  By  the  1570's  this  fii*st 
belt  of  settlement  had  spread  northward  into  what  has  bexiome  Du- 
rango  .and  southern  Chihuahua,  as  well  as  Aguascalientes  (hot 
waters— from  the  hot  springs  of  this  still  geologically  active  area), 
Guanajato,  and  Queretaro.  From  Zacatecas  the  first  of  the  great 
colonization  routes  into  the  north  followed  the  eastern  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  northward  through  the  basin  and  range 
country  of  the  northern  Mexican  Plateau.  It  continued  via  El  Paso 
vilI  Norte  (the  pr,»sof  the  North),  where  the  Rio  Grande  went  between 
the  southern  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  present  United 
States  and  the  northern  ends  of  the  twin  Sierra  Madre  Eanges  of 
northern  Mexico.  It  then  continued  on  into  the  upper  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  today^s  southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
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The  second  of  tlie  gieut  iioitliwaia  routes  went  aloiig  the  Sierra 
Madre  Oriental  to  Saltillo,  Monterrey,  Monclova,  and  e\.entual  y  to 
San  Antonio  (de  Bexar),  in  present-day  Texas.  Tlie  tlurd  route  of 
exploration  and  subsequent  nortliern  colonization,  was  used  mainly 
bv  Jesuit  missionaries.  This  route  took  of!  from  the  slavmg  c^ter  of 
Culiacan  along  tlie  wostcni  foothills  of  the  Siena  Mudrc  Occidental, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Cortes  and  thence  inland,  leading  Wen- 
tuallv  to  the  mission  settlement  of  Tucson  in  southern  Arizona\A 
fourth  axis  was  finally  opened  by  the  dpfeat  of  the  remnant  Gnacl^ 
'chils  in  1592.  This  opened  the  route  from  the  Bajio  of  Guanajato  t^ 
the  silver  mines  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Matehuda  and  an  alternate  \ 

route  to  Saltillo.  , .     i  . 

Ill  the  late  17th  and  18th  centuries  three  additional  routes  were 
opened.  The  first  was  opened  by  the  Jesuits  after  a  landing  at  Ix)reto 
in  Baja  California  in  1697,  and  spreading  both  to  the  north  and  south 
along  the  peninsula.  In  the  mid-18th  century  the  government  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  the  coastal  plain  in  the  present  provmce  of 
Tamaulipas.  This  line  of  settlement  reached  the  lower  Eio  Grande  at 
Reynosa,  crossed  the  river  upstream  at  Laredo,  and  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  missions  around  Goliad,  Texas.  The  last  of  these  late  thrusts 
was  the  late  18th-century  settlement  of  Alta  California. 

One  important  consideration  in  the  colonial  period  in  Mexico  was 
the  differential  impact  of  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  on  the  lugh- 
land  and  lowland  populations  of  the  high  Meso-Americau  cultures  of 
Central  and  Southern  Mexico.  When  the  Spanish  arrived  there  were 
dense  and  relatively  advanced  and  prosperous  populations  of  Aztec 
'  clients  in  present  day  Veracruz,  in  Tabasco,  and  in  the  Yucatan  penin- 
sula (now  the  provinces  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan,  and  the  Territory 
of  Quintana  Roo).  With  the  Spaniards  came  malaria  and  yellow 
fever-alon.r  with  the  smallpox,  measles  and  the  like  which  also 
devastated  the  highlands~and  the  populations  of  the  tropical  low- 
lands were  nearly  wipe<l  out.  Only  in  very  rt^cent  times,  with  the 
advent  of  eflicient  insecticides  and  improved  drugs,  has  large-.scale 
settlement  of  the.se  areas  recommenced.  In  the  highlands,  although  in- 
troduced disease  as  well  as  short  sighted  policies  of  exploitation  by  the 
early  colonists  resulted  in  a  severe  reduction  in  the  population,  it  was 
by  no  means  as  catastrophic,  and  the  continuity  of  occupancy  was 
never  really  brokeji.  ^  n  i 

In  the  south,  the  extension  of  the  Sierra  .Madre  Occidental  called 
the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur,  in  the  present  state  of  Guerrero,  served  and 
sfcill  serves  as  a  barrier  to  settlement.  The  present  resort  town  ot 
\capulco  de  Juaraz,  connected  to  Mexico  City  only  by  a  diflicult  set 
of  pa.s.ses,  became  the  principal  Pacific  port,  as  Veracruz  had  become 
the  principal  port  of  the  east  coast.  Throughout  the  colonial  periou 
and  even  more  after  the  Independence,  the  dry  north  became  more  and 
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more  dominated  hy  the  expanshe  traditions  of  the  incdao  cattlemen 
and  minei-s.  The  tropical  south  remained  Indian,  under  a  veneer  of 
Europeanisin.  The  populous  temperate  uplands  of  the  Central  Zone, 
the  Mexican  coidand,  developed  a  stratified  society  of  Indian  farmers, 
a  mestizo  proletariat,  and  a  Spanish  aristocracy.  The  latter  divided 
into  the  Spanish-born  and  Mexican-born  under  the  Spanisli,  but  they 
blended  into  one  group  after  the  Independence. 

During  the  18th  century  Mexico  was  the  bastion  from  which  Spanish 
imperial  activities  on  the  mainland  of  North  America  were  mounted. 
After  Independence,  however,  the  northern  portions,  inherited  from 
the  Spanish  Imperiuni,  lay  athwart  tlie  westward  -advance  of  the  ex- 
panding Unite<l  States.  Mexico  proved  unable  to  maintain  its 
suzerainity  over  tliese  areas,  but  their  loss  has  been  a  historical  source 
of  antagonism  between  tlie  two  neighboring  states  (see  ch.  3,  Historical' 
Setting). 

Similarly,  after  Independence,  Mexico  did  not  have  sufficient  de^ 
veloped  power  to  retain  the  centers  of  the  old  Captaincy-Generiil  of 
Guatemala  (except  for  the  northern  fringe  of  that  territory  in 
Chiapas).  Isolated  by  mountains  and  jungle  from  Central  Mexico, 
the  Central  American  states  broke  away  after  the  collapse  of  the  brief 
empire  of  Agustin  Iturhide  (s(»e  ch.  .1,  Historical  Setting). 

During  the  over  one  hundred  years  of  recurrent  civil  conflict  after 
Independence,  the  prize  for  which  the  various  factions  contended  was 
the  Central  Zone.  However,  the  forces  which  brought  about  the  Revo- 
lution were  not  predominantly  drawn  from  the  core,  but  were  instead 
a  coalition  of  representatives  of  tlie  southern  Indian  tradition  and  the 
frontier  Nortcnos  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting). 

Witli  the  central  mesa  (the  southern  portion  of  the  Mexican  Pla- 
teau), the  several  important  volcanic  basins  were  separated  from  one 
another  by  semi-desert  and  by  mountains  and  hills.  Because  of  this, 
even  in  Aztec  time^,  the  cultures  based  on  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and 
its  system  of  five  lake?;  had  not  been  able  to  establish  hegemony  over 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  area.  Instead  from  their  original  core- 
land  around  Lake  Patzcuaro  local  tribes  long  ago  had  created  another 
center,  foreshadowing  the  rivalry  between  Guadalajara  and  Mexico 
City— Jalisco  and  Michoacaii  vei-sus  the  states  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
in  the  colonial  and  19th-century  i>ost-inde{>endence  periods.  Similarly, 
the  highlands  of  Guerrero  and  Oaxaca,  south  of  the  rugged  and  arid 
Balsas  Depression,  and  the  even  more  remote  areas  of  Chiapas,  ajad 
Campeche,  Yucatan,  and  Qnintana  Roo,  on  the  Yucatan  Peninsula, 
were  remote  and  isolated  from  the  sources  of  national  power  and  have 
oidy  been  brought  fully  into  the  national  society  within  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Throughout  Mexico,  in  the  Central  Zone,  as  well  as  the  more  gen- 
erally isolated  north  and  south,  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  separation 
of  habitable  centers  of  population  by  large  expanses  of  wet  or  dry 
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wilderness  has  tended  to  foster  the  survival  of  pockets  of  aboriginal 
culture,  geuerate  new  localisms  and  parochialisms,  and  interfere  with 
the  development  of  a  larger  national  consciousness.  ^ 

Present-Day  Rural  Patterns 

Rural  patterns  have  beon  most  persistent  but,  .particularly  in  the 
north,  aro  among  those  undergoing  the  moi>t  rapid  changes.  In  con- 
temporary Mexico  these  patterns  generalize  somewliat  as  follows. 
Tlieixj  are  a  few  ureas  along  the  coast  where  primitive  villages  of  In- 
dian fisliermen  and  gatherers  still  cling  to  the  coasts  (e.g.  the  Seri  of 
Tibnron  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  California).  There  are  also  areas,  both 
in  the  mountains  of  tlie  nortliwest,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Chiapas, 
whei^e  Indian  hunters  and  gjitherers  supplement  hunting  and  gather- 
ing with  slasli-and-burn  shifting  cultivation.  These,  however,  are  only 
rare  remnants  of  the  past.  More  common  in  the  south  are  the  areas  of 
connnunal  sliifting  cultivation  on  the  Yucatan  Penuisula,  in  Chiapas, 
and  in  Oaxaca  and  along  the  coast  in  Tabasco  and  Veracruz.  Here  the 
village  sites  are  relatively  pennaneut  and  the  pattern  of  cultivated 
fields  and  jungle  fallow  rotates  through  a  fairly  long  cycle. 

Intersi)ersed  with  this  are  the  former  large  plantations,  growing 
coffee,  sugarcane,  henequen  and,  sometimes,  pineapples,  tobacco,  cocao, 
vanilla  beans,  bananas  or  mangos.  These,  for  the  most  part,  have  been 
converted  to  communal  operations.  The  old  pattern  of  the  north,  with 
local  areas  of  village-centered  irrigation  agriculture  serving  the  mines 
and  almost  non-agricultural  mining  settlements,  interspersed  with  ex- 
tensive cattle  ranches,  has  given  way  to  a  pattern  of  large-scale 
irrigation  agriculture  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  winter  vegetables,  much 
^of  it  a  matter  of  individual  entrepreneurial  holdings,  commercial  or 
cooperative  cotton  gins,  feed  lots  for  finishing  range  beef,  and  coop- 
erative or  commercial  vegetable  packing  and  loading  facilities.  Only 
the  cattle  ranclies  are  still  typically  a  matter  of  large  landowners.  The 
agriculutral  areas  tend  to  be  individual  farms  of  small  or  middle  size 
or  in  communal  operations.  This  agricultural  revolution  has  re- 
sulted jn  booming  growtli  for  the  market  towns  which  serve  the  irri- 
gjition  areas  (e.g.  Torreon,  Ciudad  Obrcgon,  Culiacan,  etc.). 

In  the  Mesa  Central  and  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  highland,  more  of 
the  rural  occupancy  remains  in  smaller  subsistence  agriculture,  al- 
though commercial  raising  of  maize,  beans,  maguey,  and  some  sugar 
and  wheat  is  found.  The  property  pattern  is  a  mixture  of  communes, 
small  holdings,  and  residual  estates,  but  tlie  settlement  pattern  is  al- 
most entirely  agglomerated  in  villages,  as  in  the  pre-Conquest  Indian 
and  Hispanic  village  patterns.  Isolated  farmsteads  are  found  in 
Mexico,  especially  in  tlie  north,  but  the  farming  village  is  by  far  the 
more  normal  pattern. 
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Pre-Conqiiest  Mexico  had  many  cities  and  towns.  By  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  period,  however,  there  was  only  one  city  left,  Mexico 
City,  itself.  Even  the  number  of  towns  had  been  sharply  reduced  and 
most  Mexicans  lived  in  villages.  In  the  20th  century  this  pattern  has 
changed  dramatically.  Mexico  City,  the  national  capital  a1id  principal 
city  of  Mexico,  is  growing  rapidly,  along  With  its  suburbs.  Many  iie\v_ 
or  revived  towns  and  cities  are  growing  up  all  over  Mexico.  Among 
them  are  Ciudad  Obregon ;  Ciudad  Juarez,  now  larger  than  its  twin, 
El  Paso,  Texas;  Monterrey;  Torreon;  Tampico;  Veracruz;  Puebla; 
Guadalajara;  Minatithin ;  and  Ciudad  Peinex.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
are  not  only  growing  rapidly  but  are  becoming  more  urban  in  charac- 
ter, with  permanent  stores  and  service  functions  rather  than  periodic 
markets,  and  with  growing  middle-class  residential  areas  along  with 
the  burgeoning  poor  districts. 

This  increasingly  urban  society  is  being  knit  together  with  a  grow- 
ing network  of  transportation  and  comniimications.  In  a  belt  extend- 
ing from  Manzanillo  on  the  Pacific  to  Veracruz  on  the  Gulf,  the 
concentration  of  population,  industrial  production,  agriculture,  trans- 
port and  commimications,  constitutes  the  primary  core  area  of  the 
nation.  The  focus  of  all  of  this  is  the  Mexican  national  core  area  in 
the  Central  Zone,  and  its  center,  Mexico  City,  the  National  capital 
and  metropoHs.  Mexico  City  is  not  only  the  principal  city  of  its 
country,  but  one  of  the  great  I'ities  of  the  Americas,  and  especially  of 
Latin  America.  Mexico  City  attracts  students  and  tourists  from  the 
entire  Latin  American  world.  The  focus  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  has 
hekl  primacy  in  the  country  since  Aztec  times,  but  the  contemporary 
Central  Zone  has  extended  its  influence  to  sweep  in  the  traditional 
rivals  of  Puebla  and  Guadalajara  and  has  made  good  the  connection 
to  its  traditional  port  of  Veracruz.  This  area  is  the  fountainhead  of 
Mexican  national  power  and  the  core  of  the  nation.  Only  in  the  Ij^lt 
from  Matanioros  to  Torreon,  centered  on  the  hoaNT  industrial  center 
of  Monterrey,  is  there  an  ar^^a  which  in  any  way  rivals  the  primary 
core  in  significance  within  the  nation,  and  this  secondary  core  area 
is  a  very  long  way  second  in  current  or  apparent  i)otential  significance. 
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CHAPTER  3 

♦ . 

HISTORICAL  SETTING  . 

Mexico's  Indian  cultures  reached  heights  unsurpassed  in  the  pre- 
Columbian  Americas.  The  very  name— N(|w  Spain— indicates  the 
position  of  Mexico  in  the  Hispanic  colonia'l\ empire.  New  Spain  was 
the  richest,  most  advanced,  most  pampered,  and  most  watched-over  of 
all  of  Spain's  colonies  in  the  New  World.  With  independence,  how- 
ever, Mexico's  location  and  image  of  wealth  came  to  be  a  disadvantage. 
Foreign  powers  vied  over  its  territory  and.riches,  and  in  the  process 
instilled  in  the  Mexican  an  intense  xenophobia,  a  major  undercurrent 
in  modern  Mexican  culture. 

In  the  fo\irth  century  A.D.,  the  civilizations  located  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  ( Analuiac)  already  dominated  the  Mespamerican  cultural  com- 
plex. The  preeminence  of  this  area  has  never  been  lost,  in  spite  of  the 
early  growth  of  a  rival  region  centei-ed  in  Guadalajara  and  the  newer 
industrial  area  around  Monterrey  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  Environment). 

Regional  differentiation  and  rivalries  have  long  been  enhanced  by 
the  fundamental  cultural  difference  between  the  low  (Chichimec) 
Indian  cultures  of  northern  Mexico  and  the  high  Indian  cultures  of 
^central  and  southern  Mexico.  Because  of  this  and  consequent  events 
during  the  colonial  period,  European  customs  and  values  are  dominant 
in  tlie  settled  areas  of  the  north,  while  Indian  customs  and  values  are 
morfe^prominent  throughout  much  of  the  center  and  south. 

Tlii^  national  division  is  illustrated  by  two  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Revoluiipn,  Panclio  Villa  and  Emiliano  Zapata.  Villa,  from  Chihua- 
hua, epitomized  the  brash  7nestizo  (of  Indian  and  Spanish  descent) 
cowboy  of  the  north,  who  felt  impelled  to  display  his  machismo  (man- 
liness). In  contrast,  Zapata,  an  Indian  from  Morelos,  was  humble  and 
parochial,  fighting  for  the  people  of  his  little  fatherland.  This  cultural 
dualism  iu  Mexico  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  country's  evolution 
(see  ch.  12^  Social  Values) . 

Mexicans  are  aware  of  their  debt  to  a  nunilwr  of  liigh  cultures— the 
Olmec,  Teotihuacan,  and  Toltec  civilizations,  but  especially  the  Aztec 
and  Maya.  The  Indian  community  has  tended  to  look  inward  and  main-* 
tain  its  traditional  values.  After  early  colonial  assimilation  of  Euro- 
pean traits  and  cultural  intermixing  came  a  period  of  development  of  a 
distinctive  cultural  pluralism.  Since  1920,  the  cultural  m<!8tkajc  (cross- 
ing of  the  races)  has  been  resumed,  but  Indian  traits  still  persist  in  pro- 
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fusion— opitonii/.ed  by  the  Mexican  agrarian  reforinteclniique  centered 
on  the  ejido,  the  traditional  Indian  communal  farmland  (see  ch.  5, 
Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages;  ch.  10,  Artistic  and  Intellectual 
Expre^ssion). 

The  Hipanic  tradition  weighs  heavily  in  modern  Mexican  social 
custom  and  thought,  architectual  and  literary  styles  and  tastes,  and 
the  political  and  economic  system.  It  is  only  recently  that  Mexico  has 
begun  to  emerge  from  economic  dependenece  on  the  Hispanic  triad  of 
agriculture,  ranching,  and  mining.  Tlie  Spanish  traditions  of  status 
derived  from  landholdings  and  gentlemanly  abstention  from  manual 
work,  of  the  overblown  impulse  to  seek  government  employment,  and 
of  regard  for  strong  individualism  have  all  continued  to  color  social 
values.  Against  the  Spanish  tradition  of  a  politically  and  economically 
strong  Catholic  CJuirch,  the  revolutionary  war  of  la  Reforma  was 
fought ;  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  institution  of  the  hacienda  (large 
estate)  was  the  goal  for  which  tlie  Indian  and  the  me^^fizo  fought  the 
Great  Revolution. 

The  mestizos  change.'  racial  composition  of  Mexico  during  tlie 
10th  century.  As  time  went  on,  the  7nestizos  grew  in  numbers  and 
l)owen  esfwially  in  the  north  (see  ch.  4,  Population:  ch.  5,  Ethnic 
Groi!i)s  and  Languages).  Tliey  became  the  backbone  of  the  indigenous 
liberal  movements,  advocating  the  elimination  of  race  and  inherited 
vial  position  as  sources  of  status.  Mexicans  have  come  to  ashociate  tlie^ 
process  of  racial  mixture  with  the  formation  of  their  national  com- 
munity (sec  cli.  12,  Social  Vahies:  ch.  17,  Political  Values  and 
Attitudes). 

The  destruction  in  the  7evo1ution  led  at  first  to  a  leveling  of  ti.e 
Uncial  structure  but  later  to  a  seu'se  of  a  need  for  harnion\  in  building  a 
new  and  f^ohesixe  national  conunnnity,  >rexicaiis  of  (Jivviously  mar- 
ginal status  ranu»  into  the  national  connnunity  from  active  [Jarticipa- 
tion  in  revolutionary  struggles. 

Out  of  the  20th-century  Mexican  Revolution  rose  a,series  of  heroes— 
Madero,  Zapata,  Villa,  Carrau/a,  and  Obregon  (.see  ch.  17,  Political 
Values  and  Attitudes).  This  pantheon  provides  histo/ical  continuity 
amicl«t  social  change  for  the  national  conuunnity.  Through  victories 
Mguinst  reactionary  and  imperialistic  forces,  the  revolutionary  heroes 
washed  away  the  sense  of  shame  that  Mexicans  had  felt  about  their 
past  ami  brought  a  new-found  p,ride  in  nationhood. 

PRE-CONQUEST  INDIAN  CULTURES:  THE  NATIVE 
ROOTS  OF  MEXICAN  CULTURE 

Man  c:\nu»  to  the  Aniei'icas  in  the  late  Tee  Age.  These  initial  immi- 
grants who  cro>se(l  the  Bering  land  bridge  were  neither  Mongoloid  in 
the  modern  sense,  nor  wore  they  of  a  single  type  (see  ch.  :\  F-hnic 
Groups  and  Langimges).  The  first  to  arrive  were  long-headed  and  are 
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found  furthest  south  in  the  hemisphere,  although  populations  of  such 
peoples  remain  along  the  western  coasts  of  Mexico.  The  second  group 
were  broad-headed  peoples,  especially  typical  of  the  lowland  Meso- 
american  Indians  such  as  the  Maya. 

The  end  of  the  Ico  Age  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Desert  Culture, 
a  metliod  of  existence  that  sur\ived  in  northern  Mexico  and  south- 
western United  States  until  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  beyond. 
The  Desert  Cultures  domesticated  the  basic  staples  of  the  Indian  and 
contemporary  rural  Mexican  diet — the  bottle  gourd,  then  the  pumpkin, 
beans,  and  chili  pcppei's.  Maize,  the  basis  of  settled  life  in  Mexico,  was 
domesticated,  apparently  first  in  highland  Mexico  around  5000  B.C. 
With  this.  Mexican  man  began  a  village-farming  life,  characterized 
by  a  sharp  increase  in  population  and  the  beginnings  of  an  intellectual 
and  cultural  development.  During  the  ensuing  Formative  Era,  Pre- 
classic  culture,  with  maize  and  pottery,  spread  out  of  Mesoamerica  to 
the  Andean  area. 

The  Olmecs 

The  "mother  culture"  of  the  advanced  Mesoamericans  was  that  of 
the  archaeological  Olmecs  or  "rubber  people''  of  the  Gulf  Coast  jungle 
country  of  eastern  Veracruz  and  western  Tabasco.  To  di^stuiguish  them 
•from  tlie  liistoric  Olmecs  of  a. much  later  date,  these  Olmecs  are  often 
called  the  "Tenocelome"  or  *'tho-e  of  the  jaguaniib^itir*  in  reference  to 
their  distinctive  and  powerful  style  of  sculpture.  Af  |1h:  centers  of  the 
civilization.  La  Venta  and  Tres  Zapotes.  are  the  eahjicst  remains  in 
Mesoamerica  of  a  carefully  laid  out  system  of  ceremon^ial  mounds  and 
temple-pyramids.  Also  found  there  are  the  oldest  known  Indian  heiro- 
glyphic  writings.  Stela  C,  one  of  the  oldest  astronomically  dated  monu- 
ments in  the  New  World  (est.  31  B.C.),  is  at  Tres  Zapotes. 

There  was  a  nipid  increase  in  general  population  during  the  Olmec 
era,  indicated  by  the  rise  of  temple  cities — architectural  clusters  of 
religious  monuments  where  the  rulers  and  priestly  hierarchies  lived 
with  their  retainei*s.  These  centers  were  surrounded  bv  a  scattering  of 
villages  and  hamlets  throughout  the  countryside  where  the  mass  of  the 
peojde  lived.  Well-develoiied  systems  of  trade  linking  centers  at  great 
distances,  as  well  as  markt-ts,  in  which  all  tyiH^s  of  food  and  manu- 
factures were  exchanged  at  regularly  timed  intervals,  are  apparent 
ni  the  archaeological  record  of  the  late  Preclassic  [ieriod.  Perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  characteristic  of  these  centei^,  howe\er.  is  the  fact 
that  most  Preclassic  and  Classic  settlements  were  located  in  open 
ground,  with  obvious  disregard  for  defense. 

Classic  Cultures 

Tcotihuacan 

^  The  Clu  :.ic  Era  (A.D.  300  to  about  A  0.  900)  brouglit  these  cul- 
tural elements  to  their  height.  The  domina    power  of  the  early  Classic 
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period  was  IVotiliuacaii,  '*the  city  of  tlie  gods/'  the  first  of  the  great 
Indian  ci\ ili/ation^  to  unite  most  of  Mesoainerica  and  to  rule  from 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  There  are  strong  oontiiuiitios  between  its  culture 
and  those  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs,  Most  other  states  between  the 
desert  frontier  to  the  north  and  the  Peten  to  the  south  seemed  to  have 
been  partly  or  cntirel\  dependent  upon  the  civ  ilization  of  Teotibuacan 
for  theii-  achiexenienis  during  the  early  Chissic  period. 

The  halhuark  of  Teotilinaran  was  the  luouunient  \\  character  of  its 
urban  plan,  centered  on  the  huge  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  and  bounded 
on  the  !iortli  by  the  Pyran'^rid^f^the  Moon.  The  central  zone  was  made 
up  of  religion."^  and  civil  buildings  and  residential  palaces.  The  side 
.streets  led  to  surrounding  urban  neighborhoods  of  dense  population — 
great  expan.M\s  of  almost  contimu)Us  clusters  of  rooms  separated  by 
narrow,  \\inding  alleyways.  Fnderlying  this  inner  city  was  a  vast 
underground  drainage  SNstmu  and  organizing  it  were  what  appears  to 
be  a  series  of  neighborhood  temples  and  open  nuirket  areas. 

At  its  peak  Teotibuacan  covered  an  area  of  10  to  11  square  miles  with 
a  total  population  of  at  least  50,000  and  perhaps  even  of  125,000,  The 
citie.s  of  the  Valh\v  of  Mexico  of  that  period  were  no  longer  religious 
center^  or  intermittfut  markets  but  well -planned  urban  centers  with 
tlense  popuhition.-^,  bureaucracies,  year-round  markets,  and  distinct 
.social  classes  ^\hicli  inhabited  .s])ecial  districts  and  even  special  types 
of  dwellings.  The  rural  farming  population  lived  in  innumerable 
villages  and  towns  surrounding  the  city. 

Around  A.I).  000,  Teotibuacan  was  destroyed  by  in\ aders  fi*oni  scmi- 
doserts  of  the  north  and-nortliwe.^t.  The  next  300  years  in  the  Valley, 
of  Nfexico  \\ere  a  jierlod  of  barbarian  inva.^ion  and  di.sorder.  When 
Teotibuacan  fell,  the  unifying  force  in  Mesoanierica  was  gone  and  a 
period  of  Increa.sing  fartionali.^m  en.^ued;  each  culture  moved  along 
it.'i  ow  n  linc.^  ciVect  i\  ely  cut  ofl'  from  others.  Theise  other  Cla.^sic  cultures 
finally  fell  some  -iOO  yeai.-,  later  than  did  Teotilmacan.  after  a  constant 
.series  of  attacks  from  the  north. 
The  Maya 

In  the  cre.^rrnt  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  the  great 
(Mii.-^sic  period  cerenuHiial  centers  of  the  Maya  jowland,  such  as  Tikal 
and  PahMupie,  exhibited  elements  of  ci\  ilization  that  are  rare  or  lack- 
ing in  Teotibuacan — writing.  caUMulrit.s  and  astronomv.  They  also 

hie\ed  great  heights  in  architecture  and  sculpture  (see  cb.  10,  Artis- 
tic and  lutellectual  Expression),  However,  little  if  anything  in  the 
\ra\a  Cla.-^.sic  culture  sugge^t.s  the  kiiul  of  .state  power  and  expaui^ive 
force  that  charai  teri/es  Teotibtiarau,  and  it  seems  clear  that  no  single 
Ma\a  elt  \  .4ate  controlled  nmcli  more  than  the  confines  of  a  single 
di>t:ict.  There  lam e\ er.  .significant  e\idence  of' the  mercantile  and 
political  inlluence  of  Teotibuacan  on  the  Mayan  city-states  of  the 
Peten.  When  Teotibuacan  fell,  its  influence  on  the  Maya  lowland 
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halted;  Hio  new  frmtuin  mhmu.^  to  lia\o  .stinmlaUul  tlie  Maya  oultuies  to 
even  greater  intelloctnal  and  e.^tlietio  acliie\  enientrf, 

Tlie  Maya  city-states  were  a|)i)arently  stratified  societies  with 
political  i^ower  ve.stod  in  kin-bated  lineai^es^  which  controlled  the 
niasse.s  throngh  nuigico  religion.s  proceSbCs.  'Hie  need  for  a  strongly 
cohesive  state  in  the  Maya  lowland  dnring  the  (lassie  Kra,  however, 
was  a|)parentl\  minimal— a  fact  evidenced  not  only  hy  the  absence  of 
fortifications  but  also  by  incredible  building  acti\ity,  both  indicative 
ot  a  period  of  i)revailing  peace.  The  collapse  of  the  Maya  Classic  cul- 
ture around  A.D.  890  has  variously  been  attributed  to  massive  epi- 
demics, agricultural  collapse,  and  internal  peasant  revolt,  but  the 
sinudtaueity  of  the  collap.M»  with  the  crisis  overtaking  the  northern 
Classic  cultures  in  and  around  the  Valley  of  Mexico  would  appear  to 
be  more  than  coincidental. 

The  Chich'mec  Invasions 

The  uoithem  drylands  were  dubbed  the  •'(iran  Chiclijueca"  by  the 
Spanish,  deri\ing  the  title  from  ••Chichimec,'''  the  Nahuatl  term  mean- 
ing 'Sons  (if  dog.^/*  referring  to  the  northern  nomads.  The  period  of 
Chichinu»c  in\asion:,  forced  the  defending  .societies  to  become  less  theo- 
cratic and  more  .^ecnlar  ami  militaristic.  The  cities  and  towns  built 
after  the  9tli  and  loth  centuries  are  well  exeni])lified  by  the  walled  city 
of  Xochicako,  the  apparent  leader  in  central  Mexico  after  the  fall  of 
Teotihuacaii.  The  remains  of  the  oity  with  its  hilltop  acropolis,  ram- 
l»arts,  moat.>,  and  defensible  terraced  hillside  suburbs  are  lo  ted  on  an 
artificially  lexeled  .^Ite  on  the  Cent:  .1  Plateau  iii  the  present  state  of 
Moi-elos,  just  .<outh  of  the  \'alley  of  Mexico. 

The  Toltec  State 

The  \earb  of  chaos  tliat  f(jll(nvcd  the  fall  of  Teotihnacan  ended  with 
the  ri.^e  of  the  Toltcc  .-tate,  an  amalgam  of  elements  i)ri)bal)ly  of  north- 
ern and  western  origin,  the  dominant  tribe  being  the  Toltec- 
ChichimeK-.  The  Toltec  clt\  of  T{)llan,  near  the  modern  city  of  Tula, 
was  lcgendar\  a.s  a  paradise  on  earth  to  succeeding  Indian  cultures. 
The  cit\'s  contiol  and  l  ultnral  ih>minance  readied  ai)i)roxinnitely  a,s 
far  as  that  of  Teotihnacan.  Toltec  vnW  and  inHuence  weienot  universal, 
however,  for  the  Za])otec  cnltme  based  at  the  city  of  Mitla  and  the 
Mixtec  cidtuie  of  western  Oaxaca  remained  largely  outside  its  orbit. 
Yet,  the  Toltec  culture  wa>  to  ha\e  far-reaching  elVect.s  on  the  rest 
of  pre-Con(juest  history. 

The  foundei  of  Tollan,  Topilt/Zin  (V  Acatl  Quetzalcoat  1,  is  a  figure 
who>e  saga,  half  hi.Mor\,  half  nnth,  became  i)erhaps  the  single  most 
important  element  in  the  fall  of  {\w  Nfesoamerican  Indian  cultures  and 
in  their  inc(n'poration  into  tlic  Si)anisli  Kmpire.  ^'(^uetzalcoatl"  derives 
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frolu  quetzal^  a  rare  bird;  coatly  the  Naliuatl  word  for  snake,  is  made 
up  of  CO,  the  gciifi  if  Maya  tonn  for  serpont,  and  rt^/,  the  Nahuatl  word 
for  water.  The  name ,;?ii(ies,  then,  a  eobmieally  complete  mythological 
character  enibody ing  water,  earth,  and  the  lieavens. 

The  saga  of  the  historic  Tolteo  ruler  Topiltzin  Quetzalcoatl  merged 
with  religious  mytht:  and  in  this  f<n-m  wab  transferred  to  the  Aztecs. 
The  pacifism  of  Toi)ilt/.in  Quetzalcoatl  was  opposed  by  the  cult  of 
Tezcatlipoca,  the  sinister  gtnl  of  the  ^^smoking  mirror,**  and  ^)f  the  sub- 
terranean depths  through  which  the  Sun  must  pass  in  its  transit  of 
the  night.  This  apparently  historical  struggle  between  cults  was  trans- 
formed in  legend  into  a  struggle  between  the  wind  god,  an  aspect  of 
Quet/.alcoatl  rei)resenting  spirit  freed  from  matter,  and  the  god  of 
the  smoking  mirror,  a  portrayal  of  the  material  world. 

Tezcatlipoca  forced  Quetzah'oatl  to  llee  Tollan.  Arri\  ing  at  the  Gulf 
Coast,  Quetzalcoatl  is  said  to  ha\e  embarked  with  his  followers  on  a 
raft  of  serpents  to  the  east  to  found  a  ne\\  Tollan,  promising  to  return 
hi  the  year  One  Reed  of  a  future  calendric  cycle.  The  flight  of 
Topiltzin  Quetzalcoatl  appears  to  coincide  with  the  Mayan  account 
of  an  invasion  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  by  a  Toltec  group  said  to  have 
Iktu  led  by  a  man  whom  they  called  Kukulcan,  or  "Plumed  Serpent'' 
(also  the  archaeological  symbol  for  Quetzalcoatl  in  Toltec -Aztec  sites) 
and  designated  ab  the  founder  of  Chichen  Itza.  This  myth-history 
sowed  the  seed  of  th&  future  destruction  of  Indian  civilization  in 
Mexico,  for  the  concjuot  was  to  begin  on  the  birthday  of  Quetzalcoatl 
in  the  year  One  Reed. 

Under  the  followers  of  Tezcatlipoca,  tlie  Toltecs  became  aggressive 
militarists  and  expansionists.  Over  the  following  200  years,  their  em- 
pire probably  reached  ith  greatest  extent,  controlling  most  of  central 
Mexico  from  coast  to  coast.  Drought  and  factional  strife  brought  down 
the  rule  of  Tolhm  in  llOS,  and  there  ensued  a  turbulent  second  "Chichi- 
mec  interregnum,"  a  new  flow  of  northern  nomadic  "Imrbarians*' 
into  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The  entering  tribes  established  city-states 
on  the  heavily  populated  shores  of  the  five  lakers  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  and  tlie  prize  for  which  they  fought  was  the  control  of  the 
Valley — and  with  it,  the  control  of  civilized  Mexico.  The  rulers  of 
each  Of  tlicse  city-states,  however,  claimed  "legitimacy''  via  assumed 
direct  descent  from  the  dynasties  of  Tollan,  and,  in  particular,  from 
that  of  Tnpilt:;in  Quetzalcoatl  himself. 

The  Aztecs 

In  the  early  part  of  the  14tli  century,  a  small  band  of  Nahuatl-speak- 
ing  nomads,  the  Mexica-Aztecs,  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico  from 
Aztlan  in  the  west  of  Mexico.  Legend  has  it  that  Huitzilopochtli,  the 
personification  of  the  noonday  Sun  and  of  war,  had  designated  the 
Mexica  as  his  chosen  people,  commanding  them  to  wander  until  they 
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came  to  a  spot  when  an  eagle  perched  on  a  prickly  pear  holding  a 
writhing  snake  in  his  heak.  Here  they  were  to  build  a  city  which  would 
in  time  rule  the  world.  Tlie  Moxica-Aztecs  came  upon  the  prophesied 
sign  in  some  sw^ampy,  unoccupied  islands  off  the  western  sliore  of  Lake 
Texcoco;  here  they  began  in  1344  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  which^ 
within  100  years  came  to  rule  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  only  to  fall  within 
a  similar  span  of  time  to  the  Spanish  Empire.  The  mykic  symbol  has 
become  the  Mexican  national  emblem,  the  center  of  the  Mexican  flag; 
Tenochtitlan,  the  modern  capital,  Mexico  City;  and,  the  tribal  name 
of  the  Aztecs,  "Mexica,"  the  name  of  the  country. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  A/fccs  began  m  13GT  with  tlieir  agreementr 
to  serve  as  mercenaries  to  the  expanding  Tepanec  ci\  ilization.  When 
the  Tepanec  king  died  in  1427,  the  Aztecs  turned  on  their  mentors 
and  destroyed  their  city.  Tenochtitlan  then  entered  into  a  Triple  Alli- 
ance with  tlie  city-states  of  Texcoco  and  Tlacopan  (now  Tacuba),  a 
confederacy  that^vas  to  maintain  control  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  until 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish, 

From  1440,  the  Aztecs  and  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan  exercised  hege- 
mony  over  the  triple  confederacy  and  subordinated  the  foreign  policy 
of  their  allies  to  their  own  ends.  By  1502,  the  Aztecs  controlled  most 
of  the  territory  in  central  Mexico  and  down  into  present-day  Guate- 
mala^ Conquest  was  not  by  colonization  but  by  feudal  incorporation, 
opening  trade  routes,  and  dominating  markets.  Yet  they  were  unable 
to  conquer  and  confederate  other  centralized  states,  such  as  the  Tlax- 
calans  and  the  Tarascans,  which  later  joined  the  Spanish  side  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  the  Mexica  hegemony. 

The  areas  imder  Aztec  rule  have  been  estimated  to  have  included 
some  7  or  8  million  people— more  than  the  whole  of  Mexico  \vould  see 
again  tmtil  about  1850.  The  settlement  patterns  in  the  Aztec  regions, 
particularly  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  were  more  urban  than  they  would 
Im  agiin  until  n^odem  times.  Tliis  dense  populaLion  was  viable  because 
of  complex  agricultural  zoning,  intensive  irrigation  production  tech- 
•  nJques,  and  a  high  degree  of  specialization  and  intercommunity  trade. 
The  general  organization  of  the  communities  was  similar  to  the 
colonial  towns  or  the  modern  cities.  Each  city-  or  town-state  was  domi- 
nated by  a  central  community  of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
political,  religious,  and  commercial  center  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  small  dependent  villages  most  of  which  lay  witliin  4  or  5  miles  of 
the  main  town.  Tlio  central  community  was  usually  made  up  of  num- 
erous neighborhoods  specializing  in  particular  crafts,  which  were 
territorial  as  well  as  sociopolitical  units. 

The  Aztec  capital  of  Tenochtitlan,  with  a  population  perhaps  as 
high  as  300,000,  was  more  the  head  of  an  empire  than  the  center  of  its 
city-state,  although  its  urban  structure  resembled  tliat  of  lesser  cities, 
such  as  Texcoco,  Tlacopan,  Cliolula,  and  Tlaxcala,  many  of  whose  in- 
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dividual  populations  i)robably  cxceedea  50,000  people.  The  island- 
capital  was  connected  \Yith  the  mainland  by  three  causeways,  across 
the  western  one  of  which  ran  the  niasonry  aqueduct  to  the  city  from 
the  spring  at  Chap\iltepec. 

In  the  Indian  coninumities  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  ide.'il  urban 
pattern  was  u  grid  oentcrn^iX  on  .i  liro;e  open-air  inarket  (as  in 
Tlatelolco)  or  a  square  houbing  the  complex  of  key  religious  and  ad- 
niinistrati\e  buildings  (as  in  the  case  of  Tenochtitlan),  not  very  dif- 
ferent in  basic  design  from  the  ideal  of  the  Spanish  conquerers.  Coi  - 
gestion  wtis  particularly  pronounced  in  Tenochtitlan  and  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  city  was  crisscrossed  by  canals  wliioh  made  possible 
the  "backyard''  floating  gardens.  The  canals,  together  with  the  arti- 
ficial tigricultural  islands  in  an  area  of  scarce  land  and  growing  popu- 
lation, squeezed  the  people  into  pockets  on  the  islands.  In  spite  of  the 
floating  gardens  ihe  city  was  basically  supported  not  by  agriculture 
but  by  connnerce,  as  Cortes  later  i)roved  by  starving  the  city  mto 
submission. 

There  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1502  of  this  strong  but  still  diffuse 
liegenioiiy  Moctcculi/.oma  Xocoyotzin  (Montezuma  II  or  Moctezuma 
II) ;  he  wab  a  complex  and  meditative  ruler,  not  the  single-minded 
mil  itavist  and  po^\  erful  organizer  typical  of  the  previous  Mexica  kings. 
His  beliefs  were  increasingly  perviuled,  as  was  the  Aztec  religion,  with 
an  obsession  with  death  and  tragedy,  an  inherent  sense  of  pessimism 
and  doom.  At  the  stune  time,  the  increasingly  frequent  ritualized 
-blossoming  wars/'  waged  to  obtain  sacrificial  captives,  had  become  a 
source  of  serious  and  damaging  disaffection  in  the  Aztec  hegemony. 

As  the  calendar  cvclc  api)roaclied  One  Reed,  the  date  of  Quetzal- 
coatls  promised  return  from  the  east,  Moctezuma  II  was  ronfrontet'- 
witli  a  series  of  teriifying  portents.  Many  of  these  signs  bore  ominous 
re^eiiihlaiioe  to  the  phenomena  which  in  legend  litid  destroyed  life  in 
four  former  ages,  each  symbolized  by  a  particular  sun—and  the 
Aztecs  believed  tliey  lived  \n  the  era  prpside<l  over  by  the  fifth  and  last 
suiu  diven  the  basically  opposing  ideals  of  Quetzalcoatl  and  Huitzi- 
lopochtli.  the  possibility  of  the  imminent  return  of  Quetzalcoatl  pre- 
sented Moctezuma  and  the  Aztec  nation  with  an  insoluble  religious 
dilemma— \^  hctlier  to  submit  passively  to  the  will  of  the  god  or  to  con- 
front hi  in  in  battle  in  the  hopes  of  the  protective  blessing  of 
Huitzilopochtli.  It  was  al  this  juncture  that  the  Spanish  landed. 

THE  SPANISH  PERIOD:  IMPORTATION  OF 
EUROPEAN  CULTURE 


Ilornan  Cortes  arrived  out  of  the  east  on  tlie  day  Nine  Wind  in  tho 
lar  One  Reed— the  birthday  of  Quetzalcoatl  in  the  year  of  his 
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prophesied  return.  This  was  Good  Friday  according  to  tlie  Cliristiuii 
calendar,  April  22,  1519.  He  landed  at  u  spot  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Mexico  that  he  named  Vera  Cruz  (true  cross)  for  the  holy  day  of  the 
Spanish  arrival.  Cortes  was  light  complexioned,  dark  hearded,  and 
attired  in  black  as  a  consequence  of  its  being  Good  Friday,  he  fit  per- 
fectly the  traditional  description  of  Quetzalcoatl.  The  api)arent  ful- 
.  fillnient  of  the  prophecy  led  to  a  paralysis  of  Aztec  national  will  and 
a  colhipse  of  national  morale. 

Elements  of  Cortes*s  appearance  may  have  buen  planned.  One  of  the 
key  sources  of  Cortes's  knowledge  of  the  relevant  Indian  legends  was 
a  Nahuatl-speaking  noble*s  daughter,  Malinche  (Dona  Marina).  Pre- 
sented to  the  Spanish  by  the  Centla  Indians  of  Tabasco,  she  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  Conquest,  both  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Maya  and 
Nahuatl  languages  and  as  the  mistress  of  Cortes. 

Hernun  Cortes  had  been  chosen  by  the  Cuban  governor  Diego 
Velazcpiez  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Mexico.  Velazquez,  however,  once 
having  selected  Cortes,  became  wary  of  him.  Aware  of  the  governor's 
desire  to  replace  him,  Cortes  stole  away  from  Santiago,  the  cai)ital  of 
Cuba,  and  completed  preparations  in  Havana.  The  expedition  set  out 
with  508  swordsmen,  100  sailors,  32  crossbownien,  i;>  musketeers,  U 
cannons,  and  16  lioi^es.  After  the  initial  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cortes 
cut  off  communications  with  Velazquez,  liad  himself  chosen  as  Cap- 
tain General  of  the  new  town,  sent  one  ship  flirectly  to  Spain  to  secure 
royal  ratification,  and  burned  the  remaining  ten  ships. 

Moctezuma,  receiving  word  of  the  new(,oniers,  soon  realized  that 
they  were  human,  feared  that  they  were  the  symbols,  the  representa- 
tives on  earth,  of  otherworldly  forces.  Religious  factors  aside,  the 
inherent  weakness  in  Aztec  go vtrnanoe  through  a  tributary  confedera- 
tion undermined  any  serious  long-range  defensive  posture.  The  jmeblos 
or  city-states  between  the.  Valley  of  Mexico  and  the  coast  were  inde- 
pendent, if  tributary,  communities.  Thus,  as  the  Spanish  conqukta- 
dores  marched  inland,  tliey  were  able  to  exploit  not  only  spiritual 
but  also  political  weaknesses  in  the  Indian  realm.  Many  tributary 
tribes,  such  as  the  Totonac,  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  conquhtadores 
as  an  opportunity  for  revolt.  The  independent  Tlaxcalans,  on  the  other 
hand,  t^ted  them  twice  in  battle,  lost,  and  became  the  most  important 
and  loyal  of  Cortes  s  Indian  sui)porters.  At  Cholula,  a  religious  center 
connected  with  Tenochtithin,  the  Spaniards  were  met  as  friends,  but 
#  in  a  political  maneuver  perhaps  instigated  by  Moctezuma,  the  Cholu- 
lans  secretly  plotted  the  destruction  of  Cortess  forces.  Sujpecting 
such,  the  co/2(^m5to/<?rt'5  counterattacked  in  a  well*planned  massacre. 
This  massacre  in  Cholula,  together  with  the  later  execution  of 
Cuauhtemoc,  are  always  pointed  out  when  Mexicans  speak  of  Cortes. 
They  admire  his  Icaderehip  and  military  abilities,  but  they  feel  that 
such  massacres  destroyed  the  possibility  for  a  quiet  and  peaceful  blend 
of  the  two  cultures. 
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Cortes  arr'nc'tl  at  'IVnochtitlaii  on  November  8,  1519.  Both  practical 
and  i).sycholo«i;i<*al  consiJerations  iiulncecl  Mocteziuna  to  allow  the  con- 
(jitistai/on  s  to  enter  the  capital  in  i>eace,  but  Cortes  seized  Moctezuma 
hoping  to  control  the  Aztecs  throngh  the  king.  This  triggered  a  mass 
reseutnjent  against  the  Spaniards.  Just  at  this  juncture  Cortes  was 
forced  to  leave  for  the  coast  to  counter  the  arrival  of  a  force  under 
Panfilo  de  Xarvjiez,  sent  by  Velaz(iuez  to  relievo  Cortes.  The  trouble 
brew  ing  in  Tenochtitlan  broke  during  his  absence.  Perhaps  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  a  gathering  of  the  Aztecs  form  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  IIuitzilopoc}:tli  was  a  prelude  to  an  attack  on  the  Spaniards 
and  their  Tlaxcalan  allies,  Pedro  de  Al  varado,  left  in  connnand.  massa- 
cred the  celebrants.  The  city  rose  up  and  drove  the  Spanish  forces  to 
cover.  Having  routed  Xarviiez,  Cortes  returned  with  an  enlarged  force 
to  find  the  gaf'rison  beseiged.  Because  the  ceremonial  character  of 
Aztec  warfare  did  not  en\  isage  the  splitting  and  separate  destruction 
of  an  adversary's  army,  Cortes  and  his  reinforcements  were  allowed  to 
rejoin  the  beleaguerexl  Alvarado, 

Unable  to  break  from  the  surrounded  refuge,  Cortes  attempted  to 
have  ilocte/.uma  i)acify  the  populace,  but  they  bitterly  turned  on  tlieir 
king,  stoning  him  fatally.  The  Aztec  nobleb  then  elected  Moctezuma's 
brother,  Cuitlahnac,  as  kin;::,  and  the  Aztec  will  to  fight  was  revived. 
On  the  night  of  June  30,  1.V20,  the  Spanish  and  Tlaxcalans  attempted 
to  steal  out  of  Tenochtitlan.  Discovered,  the  allies  were  set  upon  by 
the  whole  male  population  of  the  capital,  and  within  a  few  days  three- 
quarters  of  the  Spanish  army  was  lost.  The  Aztecs  failed  to  follow  their 
advantage  and  d.stroy  tlie  remnants  of  the  conqxmtadons;  instead 
they  spent  tinie  plundering  the  dead  and  recovering  stolen  Aztec 
treasures. 

Tlio  exhausted  Sl>aniards,  many  of  them  wounded,  fled,  only  to  be 
intercepted  and  set  upon  at  Otumba  by  the  Texcocans.  Because  the 
Indians  would  not  break  their  ceremonial  battle  formation,  they  could 
not  overcome  the  mobility  and  tactical  superiority  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  routed  them  aftei*  a  desparato  fight.  Keaching  Tlaxcala,  Cortes 
iv.^ted  his  army  and  then  set  al)ont  consolidating  his  position — launch- 
ing two  new  campaigns,  one  e^istward  toward  the  sea  and  the  other 
southward  and  westward  into  present-day  Morelos. 

In  his  sul)se(|uently  renewed  olFensive  against  the  Aztecs,  Cortes, 
thrnugli  luck  and  the  defection  of  the  Texcocans  to  the  Spaiii.sh  side, 
was  \iitually  assured  victory.  The  defection  gave  the  canquistadorc8 
a  base  on  Lake  Texmco.  From  there  they  launched  an  attack  on  Teno- 
chtitlan by  a  fleet  of  small  g:illeys  that  had  been  constructed  in  Tlax- 
cala, armed  with  cannon,  and  brought  overland  to  bo  assembled  on  the 
lake.  The  naval  attack  was  launched  on  May  2(5,  1521,  in  concert  with 
land  attacks  along  the  thre«  causeways  into  the  capital.  Tenochtitlan 
was  slowly  starved  out:  its  people  retreated  into  the  center  of  the 
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city,  which  allowinl  tlie  Spanish  to  raze  building  after  bnihling,  to 
fill  tho  canals  with  the  ilebris,  anil  tluiri  to  provide  themselves  with 
maneuvering  room.  In  their  religiously  inspired  efforts  to  capture  the 
invaders  alive,  the  Aztecs  often  gave  them  a  chance  to  escape,  a  fact 
tliat  helped  to  seal  the  Aztec  defeat.  The  siege  ended  on  August  13  with 
Tenochtithin  completely  destroyed.  Tho  Conquest  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  had  now  been  consunnnated-  some  two  and  a  half  years  after 
it  had  started. 

The  siege  of  Tenochtitlan  produced  one  of  the  great  national  heroes 
of  Mexico — Cuauhtemoc^  last  king  of  the  Aztecs,  elected  after  the 
death  of  Cuitlahuac.  Cuauhtemoc  is  revered  as  a  personification  of 
dignity  and  valor,  Indian  heritage,  and  heroism  because  of  his  coura- 
geous last  stand  during  tho  siege  of  Tenochtitlan,  his  subsequent 
stoici.sm  in  the  face  of  captivity,  and  then  his  execution  as  a  conspirator 
again.st  Cortes.  For  many  Mexicans,  Cuauhtemoc  is  the  "young  grand- 
father"— the  original  patriot. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  HISPANIC  DOMINANCE 

The  Consolidation  of  the  Conquest  in  the  Center  and  South 

'  Cortes  fought  on  his  own  responsibility,  against  the  will  of  his 
superior  but  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
Corteb  s  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  soldiers  were  the  opposing  con- 
cepts of  service  to  the  Cro\vn  and  the  Catliolic  Faith,  and  self-serving 
gain  of  glory  and  personal  wealth. 

With  the  fall  of  Tenochtitlan,  Cortes,  without  royal  sanction  until 
152-2,  began  the  rebuilding  of  his  new  capital  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city^a  decision  which  may  well  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  racial 
and  cultural  Synthesis  and  harmony  that  later  came  to  set  Mexico 
apart.  Cortes^s  view  was  feudal;  he  rewarded  his  fellow  conquistadorea 
for  their  services  through  the  Spanish  baronial  land  grant  system.  This 
creation  of  individual  fiefdoms  served  to  confirm  the  king's  suspicions 
of  Cortcs's  independent  aspirations;  Cortes  was  socn  relieved  of  his 
leadership  and  replaced  by  the  first  American  viceroy. 

Conquest  and  colonization  radiated  outward  from  central  Mexico  in 
two  phases,  a  rapid  overrunning  of  the  central  and  southern  Meso- 
american  high  Indian  cultures  and  the  relatively  slower  settlement  of 
the  northern  areas  of  the  low  Chichimec  cultures.  Two  factors  tended 
to  determine  the  course  and  direction  of  the  first  territorial  conquests, 
generally  completed  by  about  1540 :  fii'st,  the  location  of  concentrations 
of  Indian  population,  the  source  of  both  labor  and  tribute  for  the 
feudal  land  grant  system;  second,  the  major  sources  of  pre-conquest 
tributary  gold,  the  southern  highlands  ond  the  northern  Caribbean 
slopes  of  Central  America.  In  1522  expeditions  moved  northeastward 
into  the  Iluastec  region  as  far  as  pres(Mit  day  Tampico  and  northwest- 
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ward  into  Tarascaa  ouuntr\  aiouiul  Lalu*  IVitzcuuro.  In  seareli  of 
gold,  SpaniauK  nio\(»(l  M}ntli\\e:5t\\ard  tliroiigli  the  Balsas  Basin  to 
the  densel\  poiuilatcd,  tMi  ao  rich,  Coat/.oooalms  region  in  tlie  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  Tlie  religious  orders  and  hiy  Spaniard^  followed  the 
original  tutujuiifaJort  into  tlu'i^e  areas,  Introdncing  wlieat,  sugar,  and 
a  li\erttock  indiiitr\--adiiiini.-:tering  and  controlling  the  Indian  popu- 
lation tljroiigli  tlie  founding  of  towns  at  strategic  points. 

Subi-eijuent  expedition^  i'roni  tlie  ValU-y  of  ^fexico  were  nuule  lirbt 
into  the  highlands  of  Guatemala  and  Chiai)as  and  then  onto  the  Yuca- 
tan renin.-^ula.  Stiff  Indian  opiKi^ition  and  lack  of  precious  metals 
meant  tliat  thocc  regions  were  onl\  lightly  held,  and  the  native  Mayan 
cultures  were  little  disturbed  for  niost  of  the  colonial  period.  Even 
today,  these  aroa.-^  retain  a  predominantly  Indian  culture  (see  eh;  5, 
Ethnic  Groui)s  and  Language^).  The  final  imi)ortant  thrust  within  the 
high  culture  region  took  place  into  the  Pacific  coastal  lowlands,  with 
the  ia\  aging  of  the  den^c  wcr^tem  Indian  poijuhition  and  the  founding 
of  the  towns  of  Guadalajara  and  (  ompostela.  At  the  northwestern 
margin  of  the  Mooanierican  aiea.  the  Sl)aniards  founded  the  town  of 
Culiacan,  which  came  to  >er\  c  as  a  sla\  ing  center  and  a  launching  point 
for  further  northward  expaunion.  In*  the  lands  conquered  during  this 
llrst  pha^e  of  expansion,  the  densest  [M^pulations  in  ATexico  ate  still  to 
be  found. 

The  Extension  to  the  North 

Movement  north  beyond  the  Indian  agricultural  line  and  into  the 
Gran  Chichimeca  or  Tierra  de  Guerra  (Land  of  AVar)  did  not  occur 
until  after  lo  iU.  Occupation  of  these  lands  \\  as  a  difficult  and  slow  task, 
taking  over  200  years  to  accomplish.  Among  the  intractible  nonuulic 
Chichimecs,  neither  the  land  grant  system  (which  was  legally  but  not 
elfcctively  aholislied  in  1542)  nor  tributary  subjugation  could  be  im- 
plemented. The  labor  force,  therefore,  had  to  be  imported  from  the 
south,  recruited  out  of  the  Indians  of  the  central  highlands.. Settle- 
ment was  not  in  towns  but  in  mining  camps,  later  major  cities 
(Zacatecas,  f^uanajuato,  Parral,  Chihuahua,  and  San  Luis  Poto.si)* 
The  persistent  raids  by  the  desert  Indians  meant  that  the  Spanish 
administration  of  the  north  was  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  military, 
through  a  series  of  forts  stretching  along  the  invasion  routes.  How- 
ever, Avhere  minerals  w^ere  lacking,  the  Church,  active  among  the 
Indians  of  the  north,  frequently  be<!ame  the  more  important  force* 

Two  events  opened  the  way  for  the  first  northward  cpncpiest  and 
colonization:  first,  the  dri\  ing  back  of  the  Guachichil  nomads  north  of 
Guadalajara  in  the  Mexton  War  of  ir^U,  and  second,  the  discovery  in 
1510  of  silver  at  Zacatecas.  The  Zacatecas  mines,  together  with  the 
Guanajuato  silver  mines  oi)cned  in  1563,  brought  in  Indian  farmers, 
Spanish  mis.'5ir)nariej^,  and  raiichers  who  took  over  the  Bajio  and  the 
Aguascalientes  Valley,  and  fostered  the  establishment  of  the  market 


,  centers  of  Vxh\\;\  aiul  Loon.  Fi  om  this  base  the  fii-st  iiupprtant  north- 
ward path  was  pushed  along  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental,  through  the  great  silver  l)elt  of  Northern  Mexico— Dii- 
rango  (1563),  Parral  (1631),  and  Chihuahua  (1703).  Via  this  route 
travelled  the  expedition  N\liicli  settled  the  n\)\m'  Uio  Grande  Valley 
of  New  Mexico  and  estal)li^lied  tlie  town  of  Paso  del  Kio,  l>resent-day 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  second  defeat  of  the  Zacateco-Guachichil  Indians  in  1562  opened 
up  a  second  major  route,  that  was  slow  ly  extended  northeastward  from 
Zacatecas  through  Saltillo  (1577),  Monclova,  Monterrey,  Cerralvo, 
and  l)eyond  the  Kio  Grande  to  San  Antonio  (1718).  These  ai-eas  i*e- 
mained  sparsely  settled  and  poor,  depending  on  stock  raising,  through- 
out most  of  the  colonial  period.  Direct  contact  was  not  oi)ened  with 
Mexico  City  until  the  founding  of  San  Luis  Potosi  in  1592;  govern- 
ment-sponsored settlement  of  the  northeastern  coastal  area  was  not 
initiated  until  the  mid-18th  century,  when  the  French  and  British  had 
begun  to  threaten  the  frontier  from  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  third  major  route  was  opened  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  It  pro- 
ceeded northward  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occi- 
dental along  an  ancient  Indian  trail  through  Sonora  to  the  Colorado 
Plateau.  This  trail  had  been  used  in  1540  by  Francisco  de  Coronado  on 
Ins  .expedition  seeking  the  legendary  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  Baja 
California  was  opened  through  the  establishment  of  missions  in  the 
late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries.  The  threat  of  Russian  expansion 
from  Alaska  caused  the  Spaniards  in  1769  finally  to  begin,  through 
the  Franciscan  friars,  the  colonization  of  upper  California. 

Indians  in  the  Spanish  Period 

One  fundamental  concomitant  of  Spanish  colonization  was  the 
decimation  of  the  Indian  population  (see  ch.  5,  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages).  The  pre-Conquest  native  population  of  Mesoamerica  of 
18  to  25  million  was  reduced  to  about  2.5  million  within  50  years  of 
the  Conquest  and  to  little  more  than  one  million  after  the  jfirst  hundred 
years  of  Spanish  occupation.  This  incredible  mortality  was  caused  by 
warfare,  harsh  treatment,  dislocation,  disruption  of  normal  food 
production,  and  slavery  and  introduced  Old  World  diseases. 

In  the  sparsely  populated  rural  north  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan 
missions  came  to  he  the  basic  instrument  of  administration.  The  largo 
Indian  nations  of  the  center  and  south  were  broken  up  and  reduced 
to  their  constituent  city-btates,  now  under  the  administrative  leader- 
ship of  the  chief  who  had  been  the  native  ruler  of  the  village  or  town 
during  the  pre-Conquest  period.  Thus,  in  these  dense  high  cultures  the 
secular  native  eity -state  became  the  unit  into  which  was  introduced 
the  Spanish  concept  of  town  government. 
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DilTtM'eiitiation  between  the  Indian  in  the  lulniinistrative  eentei-s  and 
the  outlying  cotnninnities  *^radually  heeaine  less  important.  The  re- 
bettlenient  of  jscattered  Indian  coinnuinities  into  more  compact  towns 
was  in  large  part  the  pi'odnct  of  gradual  ai)propriation  by  and  en- 
croachment of  Span'ish  landed  interests  onto  royally  decreed  '^public 
liinda*'  and  "wastelaiulb''  created  through  the  great  population  decline 
of  tlie  IGth  and  I7th  centuries.  While  the  ultinuite  effect  of  Spanish' 
rule  was  to  destroy  .stratification  in  Indian  society  and  in  its  stead  to 
e(piali-/e  all  nati\e  classes  to  the  level  of  flic  former  connnoner  class, 
distinctions  continued  to  survive  in  Indian  society  as  some  native 
nobility  retained  rank  and  hohlings,  if  not  power,  until  after  in- 
dependence. This  was  because  the  Spanish  rulc<l  the  Indian  towns 
through  native  leaders  and,  as  a  consequence,  provided  social  privileges 
for  the  Indian  nobility.  However,  while  the  poNvers  of  the  local  chiefs 
lasted  longer  than  those  of  the  Spanish  colonial  leaders,  these 
Spaniards  evolved  into  a  property-based  class,  a  transition  made  by 
but  few  Indians. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indian  \\as  more  complete  in  :irban  areas. 
There  he  came  into  closer  cojitact  with  both  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Chmvh.  In  the  nu)re  rural  areas  Catholicism  was  outwardly  accepted 
but  Indian  rites  and  piacticcs  \\crc  carried  on  underground.  The 
Indian  has  never  fidly  lost  his  tiaditlonal  beliefs  and  has  never  fully 
accepted  the  strongly  indi\  iduali^tic  attitudes  of  Western  man,  a  fact 
wliich  has  strongly  colored  the  ongoing  Kevolntion  (see  ch.  12,  Social 
Values;  eh.  17,  Political  Values  and  Attitudes). 

The  Negro  in  Colonial  Mexico 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  i2.jO,000  Negroes  were  brought  to  New 
Spain,  although  in  any  given  year  the  incoming  number  seldom  ex- 
ceeded Hr),000.  They  wei'e  brought  as  slaves  in  response  to  the  labor 
shortage  residting  from  the  decimation  of  th(vl4idians, 

The  monarchy  integrated  the  Negi'o  as  it  had  the  Indian  into  the 
structure  of  cohmial  society.  Thus,  royal  decrees  and  Churcli  proclama- 
tions were  haiuled  down  pi'o\  iding  that  t^laves  be  allowed  to  purchase 
their  freedom,  that  family  .solidarity  and  marital  sanctity  be  guaran- 
teed as  a  Christian  obligation  and  as  a  means  of  assuring  tranquillity, 
that  the  disciplinary  authority  of  the  master  be  restricted,  and  that  the 
African  bellispaniciml  to  bring  him  intn  comnaniity  with  his  master. 
Over  time  the  Negro  has  \irtually  disai)i>eai ed  as  an  identifiable  ele- 
ment in  thQ>  m'T.stizo  population. 

Mestizaje 

In  1810,  despite  racial  mixing,  proi)ably  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the 
poi)ulation  of  New  Spain  was  .still  of  pure  Indian  blood.  The  Indians' 
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rank  in  the  Ilispano-Catholic  social  order  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  Negroes,  but  lower  tlian  tlie  mixed-blood  i^oples,  tlie  sambos 
(Indian-Negro),  the  mulatos  (Negro-European),  and  the  inMhos 
(Indian-European).  However,  the  pure  Indian  was  a  ward  of  the  state 
and  the  Church,  a  "cliild,"  needing  protection.  The  mestizo^  on  the 
otlier  hand,  usually  was  left  outside  of  both  Indian  and  Spanish  coni- 
inunities;  becaube  his  features  were  generally  distinctive,  he  had  little 
chance  of  moving  to  a  higher  station  in  life  (see  ch.  6,  Social  Struc- 
ture). To  avoid  the  degeneration  and  social  deprivation  of  the  urban 
areas,  many  mestizos  uiigmted  north  to  Durango,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo 
Leon,  becoming  cowboys,  ranchers,  miners,  or  tenants — the  backbone 
of  the  northern  stock  of  the  contemporary  Mexican  people. 

Spanish  Sources  of  Power 

In  general,  then,  the  "subject  races"  became  the  laboring  .base  of 
society,  thus  reinforcing  the  Spanish  notion  tlin"  manual  work  was  a 
symbol  of  servility,  and  associating  botli  with  race.  It  was  the  Span- 
iards, both  Iberian  born  {gachupmes)  and  American-boni  {crhJhs)^ 
who  wielded  power  and  controlled  tlie  wefllth  of  New  Spain.  How- 
ever, this  power  was  severely  circumscribed  by  the  Spanish  Crown. 
The  structure  of  colonial  jurisdiction  was  designed  to  consolidate  the 
absolute  powe^  of  tlie  monarch.  assi.sted  by  his  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  Bureaucracy 

The  Crown  used  three  institutions  to  maintain  its  putrimonial  au- 
thoritarian rule  :  the  bureaucracy,  the  Church,  and  economic  monopoly. 
The  royal  power  in, New  Spain  was  ostensibly  maintained  through  an 
administrative  hierarchy  headed  by  the  viceroy.  The  colony  was  di- 
vided into  i)rovinces  administered  l)y  governors  (who  sometimes  also 
held  the  title  of  cainain-general)  and  these  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  political  and  juridical  units  entrusted  to  magistrates  or 
juayors.  The  lowest  go\erning  unit  w^as  the  town  or  city  coimcil,  the 
only  institution  to  possess  any  measure  of  self-government.  Unlike  all 
other  i)()sitions,  whose  ollices  b>  law  were  lequired  to  be  held  by  the 
Iberian-horn,  the  city  couuiMl  membership  consisted  largely  of  the 
nati\c-born.  .Vs  a  consequence,  the  councils  had  little  effective  author- 
ity. The  administration  of  such  a  complex  government,  however,  meant 
that  ceKain  practical  flexibilities  began  to  evolve.  First,  the  slow  com- 
nau)i<-ation  with  Ihc  mother  country  meant  that  edicts  pronnilgateu 
•  by  the  Oow  n  could  easily  be  evaded  or  ignored.  Often  an  official  would 
simply  either  fail  to  imi)lement  directives  or  postpone  their  execution 
until  clarification  of  tlie  local  situation  uas  sent  to  and  passed  upon 
by  the  Court. 

The  M»Hing  of  ofh- ^'s  in  tin*  town  councils  became  common,  but  did 
not  CfthCJitially  encioach  i\\)'iU  royal  authority  because  the  powers  of 


thr<  ('Oiiiirilr,  wviv  liiuitiHl;  it  did  [)rt}\lde,  lu/wt'vor,  tin*  incan.>  uheroby 
tlu»  laudinl  i)li<^art'h\  •j^iincd  uiHitrul  of  the  ]<n*al,  minor  adniiiiir^t  nili\  i.' 
a|.ii»uratu.^  a  cojiU  ul  i\ud  (\uue  to  i,  .don  tlie  common  people  so  heav- 
il\  that  it  would  ^er\e  ar>  an  inipetiiJ5  for  Ki'\t)hition  of  1010.  Once 
an  oli«rarch\  became  entrenched  in  public  oflioe  it  rc^^oited  to  »:'Mft  and 
nepotism  anil  to  increasing  tiie  number  of  job^  under  their  patrona*:*-^ — 
perhaps  the  bej^innlii'^  of  the  ( tnpU  (f'/utnnt  (^inordinate  de.^ire  to  attach 
one.self  the  public  pa>]«)ll)  uhicli  luu  [KMsi.-ted  into  contemporary 
Moxieo. 

The  thrubt  of  Spanibli  eolonialibm  was  town  centered.  Sinuiish 
towns  hi  >^  !co  were  created  by  eor[)orate  charter  instead  of  growing 
U[)  natuiu  There  was,  tlui.-,  an  ''artiiieiar'  character  to  tlie  ]\[exican 
town,  a  duality  u  der^cored  l>y  the  regulations  on  numicipal  configu- 
ration contained  ni  every  civic  charter.  The  specified  urban  grid  [)at- 
tein^)  wei'e  characterized  h\  a  ^en-e  of  subordination  to  a  central  will, 
s\mbo)i/ed  by  the  plaza^  the  focus  of  the  town;  around  it  were  the 
M  inbols  of  S[>auibh  dominance-  tl  e  church,  the  town  halh  the  resi- 
dences of  ( 'rown  olllcials. 

In  a!i  attempt  to  curtail  corruplioju  the  new  Bourbon  i^.^aichy 
of  Spain  made  no  le^s  than  fi\e  chan»re>  in  the  admini-^lratioi  \ew 
Spaii.  between  IT.^S  and  1M)4,  tlie  mo-t  importam  for  numicipui  : 
ernment  being  tiie  s\steni  of  pro\inces  and  prosincial  adminl^ti.  ^"is 
ado[)ted  in  17SG.  The  purpo>e  wa^  to  coordimUe  colonial  administra- 
tion in  Mexico,  the  pro\incial  ailminibtrator  in  cIVect  assuming  the 
[)Owers  of  the  go\ernor,  tlie  magibtrate,  luid  (lie  ma\or.  Tliis  oflicial 
exercised  control  over  the  principal  g()\ei  .niental  fuut'tions  of  the 
town,  eb[)eeially  in  the  field  of  municipal  fmant'o.  Obvioubly,  the  town 
.  )nncii  hecame  de[)Ondent  on  hi-^  autliorit\.  'I'he  general  ell'ect  of  tiiis 
reform  wti^  to  weaken  the  council  e\en  further  a.-?  the  Km  pi  re  grew 
oliler.  Vet,  the  town  council  remamcd  the  onl\  organ  of  go\eriuiiont 
opi'u  tt)  the  nati\e-i)orn,  ami  the  tradition  of  the  open  town  council 
wa>  neser  forgotten;  the  institution  (piicKly  rc\ived  during  the  Inde- 
pendence peri<»d  and  wa->  the  a\ejmc  through  which  the  nuui  of  nati\e 
birth  l)egan  toa.^sert  their  inlluonce. 

The  Spaniel  ('on^tit ut'^ui  of  ISIJ  intn^Juced  the  concept  of  decen- 
tiati/ed  atlminislration  by  rcg:on>  headed  by  pro\lneial  gosernors, 
oHicial.-^  who-  in  the  fa^Iiion  of  bo^^e^  u.>urped  the  power.^  of  the 
town  aiul  city  tiumcils.  I^osbi-ni  later  came  to  haunt  Mexico  during 
tlie  U'gime  of  Poifirlo  Diaz;  the  provincial  Ijoss,  in  lilb  region,  t'oin- 
maudcd  \iolenl  foMe,  peipeluateil  electoral  framU  "prepared''  the 
tax  li^t^,  and  >iiper\Ued  antl  diieiti'd  nu.nerous  i}t,Iier  job->  a.->  well  u?5 
the  (o\.  11  louu.'ib  them^ehc.s.  A  pi'inclpal  cjiu-e  of  the  Ke\olntion  of 
P)ll)  was  popular  tb-.^al isfact Ion  with  thi'  l>o>  i'-;  thi'  c(nuiti  \  bar  had, 
howe\er,  great  dliru  ulty  in  o\ercoming  thi:^  heritage  of  weak  munic- 
ipal government  run  by  a  pri\  ileged  few. 
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The  Church 

Tlie  second  imjur  buiuvc  of  the  roval  uutliorlt\  derived  from  the 
kings  rehition  to  tlie  Church.  The  Churrh  ww^  an  integrul  part  of 
the  power  of  the  state  in  New  Spain.  It  enjoyed  special  privileges  as 

state  within  a  state  "  wliicli  compensated  for  the  spiritual  authority 
tlie  Church  provided  as  a  buttress  to  the  king.  The  alliance  of  Church 
and  Crown  was  sanctiua.d  h\  the  iuhtitntion  of  royal  guardianship 
for  the  Church,  wherein  the  king  iecci\cd  from  the  i)apacy  Mie  riglit 
to  make  all  eccle.siastical  appolutuientr>  and  tu  control  ecclesiastical 
reveinies.  This  interrelationship  wa^  undeiscored  hy  the  requirement 
of  reading  before  the  Indians  of  Xew  Spain  a  proclamation  which 
demanJ^jd  absolute  allegiance  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  Crown. 

The  enormous  task  of  modeling  Xew  Spain  after  Hispanic  patterns 
devolved  largel\  ui^on  the  Church,  through  its  nionoply  not  only  r , 
education  but  also  of  most  social  services.  The  Clufrch  was  also  able 
to  enforce  intdlectual  and  political  orthodoxy  through  the  Oflice  of 
the  Iloh  Inquisition,  established  in  New  Sl)ain  in  1571.  As  the  colonial 
^  j>erioil  progressed,  however,  the  Church  tended  to  become  somewhat 
estranged  from  the  imperial  order  as  it  came  to  participate  directly  in 
thb  economy  of  New  Spain.  The  Church  became  an  avenue  to  security 
for  many  native-born  men  who  could  not  otherwise  find  a  place  within 
the  colonial  political  or  economic  order. 

Ito  use  of  Indian  labor,  the  titiies  it  rficei\ed  from  the  Crown,  and 
innumerable  gifts  from  both  the  Crown  and  rich  laj-men  made  the 
Church  the  wealthiest  corporation  in  New  Spain.  Its^ enterprises,  in 
particular  the  extremely  successful  Jesuit  accomplishments  in  agri- 
cultural production  and  in  manufacturing  based  on  Indian  crafts, 
were  models  of  early  capitajjstic  organization.  Because  or  its  enor- 
mous revenues. and  its  corporate  functioning,  toward  the  end  of  the 
colonial  peril  '  the  Church  controlled  mo.st  of  the  liquid  capital  in 
New  Spain;  as  a  result  it  became  the  main  lend  !  agency  in  the 
colony,  especially  for  the  large  landowners.  Becaust  '  foreclo^ires  on 
unpaid  loans,  the  Church  held  approximately  one-half  the  total  real 
estate  of  New  Spain  by  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  (see  cii.  25, 
Banking^and  Currency) . 

Thus,  despite  its  initially  close  relationship  to  the  (*rown,  the  grow- 
ing ppwer  of  the  Church  in  the  New  World  began  to  pose  a  threat  to 
the  royal  authority— one  diilicult  to  challenge  because  of  the  legal 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  including  the  cxclusi\e  jurisdictions  of 
the  clerical' law  courts.  Unsurprisingly  tlie  Crown  iran  to  move  to-  ' 
ward  anticlericalism,  initially  manifci^ted  in  the  rowd  decree  of  1717 
directing  that  no  further  con\outual  e-^tabli-hment^;  !»e  created  in  the 
Indies.  Finally,  in  17(>7  the  king  ordered  the  .h-Miits  e.\polled  froiri 
the  Indies. 
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Some  of  the  lower  energy  were  receptive  to  liberal  Ideas,  even  to  the 
point  of  becoming  iiinueiitial  in  the  movement  toward  Independence. 
The  leaders  of  the  Church,  however,  continued  to  use  their  immense 
influence  to  support  conservative  political  principles  as  well  as 
orthodox  religious  beliefs.  This  conservatism  eventually  led  to  the  pro- 
longed series  of  conflicts  between  the  Cliurch  and  the  secular  eJements 
of  society  after  Mexico  had  achieved  independence  from  Spain. 
Mercantilism 

The  third  element  upon  which  Spanish  authority  depended  was  a 
mercantilist  conception  of  economics.  The  royal  power  was  strength- 
ened directly  by  a  vast  increase  in  the  Crown's  revenues  and  indirectly 
through  an  increase  in  the  capacities  of  the  population  to  contribute. 
The  new  laws  of  1512,  abolishing  t}ie  land  grants,  were  an  attempt  to 
eradicate  an  institution  -whose  feudal  autonomy  challenged  the  au- 
thority of  the  central  power.  The  further  purpose  of  the  new  laws  was 
to  preserve  the  Indian  population  as  the  labor  mass  upon  which  the 
economic  foundation  of  royal  power  in  New  Spain  could  be  maintained. 

The  core  of  the  Spanish  :  ^.cuntilist  systtm  was  the  Spanish  mo- 
nopoly on  trade  with  the  colonies  established  through  the  House  of 
Trade  bituated  in  Seville,  the  only  port  in  Spain  legally  authorized 
to  handle  shipping  to  and  from  the  Indies;  annual  or  twice-yearly 
fleets  in  which  all  goods  to  and  from  the  Indies  had  to  be  hauled;  and, 
most  importantly,  the  powerful  merchant  guilds  w*hlch  monopolized 
tradf>  with  the  Indies.  The  Crown,  however,  did  maintain  direct  mo- 
nopoly rights  over  the  production  and  sale  of  a  number  of  items  on 
which  excise  taxes  provided  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  king. 
Outside  the  royal  monopolies,  production  and  sales  of  those  goods  of 
particular  importance  in  New  Spain,  livestock  and  minerals,  were 
assibted  by  special  guilds.  The  p6w*erful  guild  of  livestock  owners  was 
transferred  to  New  Spain.  While  the  agricultural  consequences  were 
not  quite  so  harniful  as  they  had  been  in  Spa  n  itself,  the  special 
privileges  allowed  livedtuck  owners  were  attractive  both  economically 
and  in  terms  of  status. 

The  mining  industry  was  regulated  by  codes  of  law,  the  specificity 
of  which  had  prevented  mining  techniques  from  developing  nuich 
beyond  theirr  original  level.  By  17G0,  in  spite  of  new  and  rich  strikes, 
the  dtnline  in  proiluction  anil  royal  revenues  from  silver  mines  had 
become  a  serious  concern  to  those  in  charge  of  revenues.  In  1777*  a 
royally  chartered  mining  guild,  dominated  by  the  native-born,  was 
created  in  an  attempt  to  revitalize  the  mining  industry  and  give  it  a 
comprehensive  structure.  The  operations  of  the  guild  served  to  establish 
mineral  production  as  the  traditional  basis  of  royal  and  state  income, 
tending  to  i  tin  force  the  economic  concept  that  silver  mining  was  the 
real  basis  of  Mexican  and  royal  prosperity— an  attitude  that  bliglited 
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the  expansion  luul  cM'>ificatioii  of  tlie  Mexican  economy  until  well 
ijito  the  20tli  century. 

The  inuldlo  groups  of  eolonial  society-  the  mixed-blooded  peoples 
and  the  Icbser  native-born  people^wcro  unprotected  by  the  Crown, 
'    '  little  access  to  land,  labor,  or  capital,  and  were  dependent  on  the 

althier  iiati\e-boni  iuiluontials  for  their  livelihood.  The  local  cn^fts 
were  governed  hy  a  rigiJ  monopolistic  guild  system,  of  the  classic 
European  i>atku'n,  aiii,aTgiila'ted  by  a  series  of  auachroni>tic  dirorti ves 
issued  by  the  town  councils  and  sanctioneil  by  the  viceroy.  Tf  a  crafts- 
nuui  were  a  member  of  a  guild,  he  1  ad  acce>3  to  the  group  ol  masters 
aijd  iMuployei-s  \\ho  controlled  the  industry;  if  not,  he  was  barred  from 
t!ie  v^raft.  Althongh  the  drag  of  the  guilds  nn  local  industry  was  recog- 
nized as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ITtli  century,  the  s\?tem  was 
not  aborL-jlied  untd  IbGl :  traces  of  it  remain  in  the  late  iOGO  s  in  surh 
industries  as  glas-^blowing  and  silverwork. 

Directly  linked  to  the  mercantilist  economic  structure  and  tluH  l)ene- 
jiciariesof  ruval  in-ivilege  were  the  powerful  merchant -consuls,  closed 
IgnKips  of  the  Iberian-born  that  were  given  u  monopoly  in  import- 
exiiort  operations.  Because  of  their  dependence  upon  oceanic  trade  with 
Spaiii,  the  merchant-consuls  were  strongly  oriented  toward  royal  and 
Spanish  policies.  Their  purview  was  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  at 
wholesale,  but  through  close  collaboration  with  the  colonial  government 
they  came  to  control  the  flow  of  goods;  this  made  them  able  to  increase 
prices  drastically  and  to  generate  large  profits.  The  nature  of  the 
merchant-consuls,  their  monopoly  of  international  trade,  and  their 
fostering  of  the  risin^^  local  prices  stood  in  the  way  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  colonial  imluhtry  and  commerce.  They  became  both  the 
fa\orite  target  of  attacks  on  Hispanic  dei)endency  from  the  less- 
l>ri\ilcged  native-born  and  tlie  stanrhest  partisan^  of  resi-^tance  to 
change. 

Land  and  the  Failure  of  MercantiUsm 

While  the  legal  status  of  the  Iberian  born  and  the  Mexican-born 
was  the  .same,  the  Mexican  was  in  practice  generally  excluded  from 
places  of  rec^ponsibility  and  authority.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  Mexicans  during  the  l^^th  century  operated 
on  the  fringes  of  the  economy,  in  the  area  of  blackmarkets  and  contra- 
band opened  by  the  imperfections  in  th^  mercantilist  monopolistic  sys- 
tem. More  often,  however,  the  wealthy  Mexican  took  to  land  owner- 
ship to  gain  social  recognition  in  the  colonial  Hispanic  culture. 

The  tradition  of  the  gentleman  on  horseback  made  land  a  prereq- 
uisite for  social  prestige.  The  taint  placed  by  the  Spanish  system  on 
manual  and  commercial  activities  helped  to  reinforce  this  traditional 
approach  to  social  status.  Thus,  particularly  in  the  regions  distant  from 
the  viceregal  capital  in  Mexico  City,  a  Mexican  lauded  elite  came  to 
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tliri\c  on  ihv  hasis  of  iimnioipal  luml  grants^  assertions  of  de  facto 
rights  to  \  at  ant  huul.-,,  hi'<iuc^tration  of  nninicipal  common  lands  or 
Indian  connnon  holdings,  or  [>nrchase  of  lands  from  the  h)cal  Indian 
chiefs.  This  was  to  become  the  basis  of  the  estate  system,  typical  of 
19th-century  Mexico  and  a  [jrimary  grievance  in  the  Rcvolntion  of 
1910.  The  estate  owners  found  on  their  remote  estates  a  de  facto 
autononi\  from  the  ceiitrali/ed  state.  Yet,  they  governed  their  lands 
with  nmch  the  same  paternalistic  attitudes,  gi\ing  the  legally  free 
Indian  labor  access  but  no  rights  to  land  while  liolding  them  in  bond- 
age-tln'ough  a  system  of  peonage  or  quasi-forced  labor  based  on  sys- 
tematic, cln-onic  indebtedness.  The  estate  owners,  in  tlieir  desire  for 
more  autonomy,  joined  forces  others  beginning  to  push  for 

independence  from  Spain  toward  the  end  of  the  colonial  period;  from 
their  position  evolved  both  oligarchic  and  localisTic  trends  that  pre- 
vailed in  Mexico  until  tlie  Revolution  and  beyond. 

The  mercantilist' system  proved  to  Ix)  the  weakest  link  in  the  struc- 
ture of  royal  rule,  for  It.^  succe^b  re(|uired  both  na\al  supremacy  and 
an  expanding  market  in  ^pain  to  alsorb  colonial  production;  both 
weie  in  tlecline  by  the  18th  rentury.  Worse,  the  system  of  taxes  became 
more  onerous  and  the  \enalit}  of  high  oilicials  and  the  merchant-con- 
suls increased.  The  reform  of  the  pro\incial  administrations  in  the  lute 
IStli  century  was  meant  to  f(»restall  eollajiso,  but  the  new  freedoms 
only  helped  in  the  long  run  to  undermine  the  waning  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Crown. 

FRKE  MEXICO:  EVOH  TION  OF  A  NATION 

Rumblings  of  Revolt 

The  wealth  and  importance  of  New  Spain  by  the  end  of  the  colonial 
peiiod  made  it  hy  far  the  pri/.a  [>ossesslon  of  the  Crown,  but  the  more 
liberal  refoims  of  the  Burbou  monarchy  came  too  late  and  only  rein- 
forced the  restive  spirit. 

TIh;  neo-Tliomi-^t  Francisco  Suarez  pre[)ared  the  way  for  sonic 
Spanish  Catholic  -  to  atce^jt  portions  of  rationalist  thought  by  argu- 
ing tluit  legitimacy  deri\c<l  from  public  c(jnsent  and  that  when  law 
became  unju,->t  or  wlun  central  authority  was  lacking,  [iower  re\erted 
to  the  people.  His  thinking  i>ro\idcd  justification  for  disobedience  in 
the  name  of  '*poi>ular  so\ereignt\"  and  "the  social  contract,*'  ^'  hile  at 
thft  same  time  condoning  the  cent rnli/at ion  of  po\\er  in  the  liamls  of 
indi»  iduals  in  small  groui)S. 

IWrs  mole  (lemocrallc  ideas  \\ere  ado{>ted  by  a  Mexican  group  made 
up  piinrijjail\  of  I.iu  \t'i-aud  thi'  louer  clci'g\ ,  including  many  mem- 
bei^  (d*  th*'  f/Uci.n  \  .lud  Sorial  Club  of  Queictaro.  Miguel  Hidalgo, 
»IoM'  Maila  Molclo^,  ^^.'ent^  (lucneio,  lgna<io  Ailcnde,  Aiulres 
Quint.uia  Hon  .iiul  \\U  \\\{v  Le(jna  \*icari(),  Juan  Aldama,and  Miguel 
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Doiinnguez  all  weic  dc-^tiiicd  to  play  key  roles  in  the  Iiuleijeiidenco 
movement.  Thebe  were  the  ^'reahonhiff  fjentlemen"  who  were  influenced 
by  the  Fienrh  rationallbts,  partii  idarly  Monteh(iuieu,  Voltaire,  Dide- 
rot, and  Koii.sseau,  and  by  Adam  Smith's  WeaJtk  of  Xafions,  Many 
wore  anticlerical  freeina.^onr  a.-^  were  their  sympathizers  (the  lower 
cler«ry  inohided).  They  adopted  the  Ideab  of  the  PJuhhsuphhal  and 
PoUtua}  History  of  the  InJien  of  the  Abbe  Gnillannie  Kajnal,  Mhioh 
bitterly  attacked  Spain's  treatment  of  Ainerican  nati\es.  Ahinned  b\ 
the  content  of  the  new  \\\  itings,  the  Inquisition  in  the  1700  s  attacked 
both  the  printing  and  discussion  of  these  ideas,  forcing  the  liberals 
underground  wlu^re  they  became  even  more  imbued  with  the  ideals  of 
t lie  contemporary  French  Eevohition. 

The  far  lurger  group  of  Mexicans,  however,  were  anxious  to  keep 
the  Indians  subjugated  and  favored  independence  primarily  in  the 
hope  of  ousting  the  Spanibh  and  becomhig  the  new  ruling  class.  They 
resented  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  elite  were  socially,  politically,  and 
economically  subordinate  to  the  Spanish.  Excluded  from  the  most 
profitable  businesses  by  the  monopolistic  merchant-consuls  suffering 
luider  the  restrictive  policies  of  the  Crown,  and  politically  unrepre- 
sented except  in  the  weak  town  councils^  the  Mexicans  became  es- 
tranged from  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  increasingly  assertive  of 
their  "rights"  and  impatient  with  royal  dictation* 

In  the  cities  which  experienced  a  subordination  both  to  the  Spanish 
bureaucracy  and  to  the  monopolistic  merchants,  social  exclusion  and, 
above  all,  ec(momic  motives  came  to  predominate  over  political  align- 
ments. A  particular  grievance  grew  out  of  the  1805  royal  decree,  know  n 
as  the  consolidation.  This  »vas  a  move  to  rationalize  the  rich  real  estate 
holdings  of  the  religious  orders  by  transferring  their  capital  to  the 
royal  treasury  for  shipment  to  Spain.  Since  the  religions  orders  of 
New  Spain  were  the  owners,  lessees,  money  lendei^s,  and  principal 
mortgagors  on  landed  propciiy,  the  ensuing  recall  of  all  advances  made 
by  the  Church  hit  its  Mexican  creditors  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  Ke\olutlon  had  alarmed  the  Mexictin  elite  which,  although 
wanting  independence,  mi.strusted  and  feared  the  eventual  stirring  of 
the  subject  peoples. 

/  The  Struggle  for  Independence 

The  trigger  for  reveolt  was  Napoleon  s  occupation  of  Spain  in  1808 
and  his  attempt  to  establish  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king.  The 
absence  of  the  legitimate  monarch,  in  Suanv/s  terms,  justified  a  rever- 
sion of  sovereignty  to  the  people.  The  Spanish,  fearing  a  movement 
for  independence,  supported  as  the  legitinuite  authority  the  committees 
that  go\erned  the  parts  of  S|)ain  not  o<M'upied  by  the  French.  The 
Mexican.",,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  sovereignty  (le\  olvcd  on  the 
people. 
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tlitiil{\  ami  cohM itut'il  vh'K"«i.ih'->  i'huMMi  I>y  the  toua  council.-? 

to  S[)aiu  to  take  i>art  in  a  con.-t'tiuional  con\cnlion.  The  hberal  uioui) 
in.-^L-toil  that  natuial  \  iiihts  anil  ('i[U.ilit \  w  cie  ha>ii'  and  that  the  people 
created  ?()voreii^nty. 

The  liheral  yiinip  nu)ve(l  fii^t.  On  SepliMnl)er  !(>,  I'^U),  Father 
Migiu'l  Hulali^'o  y  Co>tilla  callei]  hlb  folloueiji  to  lebel  auain.st  the 
Spani-h.  T'he  npri^ini^  of  liurian>  ai^aliiht  whites  wliich  m.-ued  uari 
johu'd  h\  Qiieretaro  chib  mend^ers  J<:na\jio  Allende,  Juan  Aldania, 
ami  Miguel  DonungUiv,;  the  rehtls  .sarkcd  San  Mi^aiel  el  Grande  (now 
San  Miguel  de  Allende),  Celuya,  and  (luanajuato. 

The  \  iolence  and  the  riM-  of  the  long-feaied  rare  war  scared  nian\ 
of  the  Mcxiean.-^  a\\a\  from  the  Hidalgo  mo\einent;  the  j)ropertie<l 
elite,  ill  particulai',  prefeired  to  eling  to  (he  .seeuiity  of  Si>anl.sh  law 
and  Older  lather  than  il.-k  their  wealth  aiul  faith  under  independem-e. 
H\  XouMuher  of  Hidalgo  hail  r)(),{MM)  followers  ami  had  mar.  hed 
to  the  Valh'V  of  Mexieo.  In  he->ituting  to  strike  into  the  Spani>h- 
dominatoil  heartland,  he  de.-lnnetl  the  morale  of  hi>  mo\ enu^nt,  which 
ili^-ol\  eik  I'he  Spanish  sei/.ed  the  initiati\e,  ga\e  chase,  and  cru.shingly 
defeated  Hidalgo  in  thi-  battle  of  Calderon  near  Guadalajara  in  Jan- 
uary IMl.  Hidalgo  was  tried  hy  the  Inquisition  and  lie  I'eeanteil,  but 
ua^  del'roeked  and  >hot  a.s  a  U  ait  or.  His  MMered  liead  and  that  i>f  the 
aUo  captured  Ignaeio  Allemh*,  were  hung  for  10  years  on  a  fortress 
wall  in  Guanajuato.  Xot  for  jears  could  the  damage  caused  by  the 
dt'-i  Hum  .md  de.strm  tiori  mims  and  fields  be  impaired.  Too.  grie\ an'ces 
of  race  against  race  had  de\  a.'-tating  long-term  effects. 

'i'he  -piiit  of  iei)elhon  ha<l  not  died.  Father  Josr  Maria  Morelos 
organized  a  bami  of  raitler-  out  of  the  rugged  M)uthern  highlands,  tak- 
ing Aeapuico  and  '^liberating"  nut.st  of  Oaxaca  in  IS  1-5  and  hai'a^sing 
traliic  on  the  ^^exieo  City-Vera<'ru/,  road.  In  Xovembcr  b^l3,  he 
called  a  congress  at  Chilpanciiign  to  deehire  the  inilependenee  of  his 
republic  of  Anabunc. 

The  next  \ear,  in  a  congies.s  held  in  Apatzingan,  a  constitution 
rejecting  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  ISlii  was  drawMi  up,  largely  by 
the  \eteian  re\olutionaries  Carlos  l^n.^taniante  and  Antlres  Quintana 
Koo:  the\  provided  for  raeial  ecpiality,  the  alx^litioii  of  clerical  ami 
niilitaiy  pri\ilegcs,  and  the  distribution  of  laud  from  the  estates  to 
the  peasant-.  During  ISH  and  I^Ij  the  fugitive  band  of  revolution- 
aiie>  went  fnuu  town  to  town,  bilelly  instituting  the  new  constitu- 
tional regime.  In  Xo\ ember  18 IT),  Morelo.-?  w^as  caught  by  Spanish 
ti'oop-  and  shot,  having  faeed  the  Inquisition  without  recanting.  His 
piogiams  later  influenced  thoM*  of  both  the  Reforwa  and  the  Ke\olii- 
tionofl910. 

The  death  of  M(;ieh>s  was  followed  b\  \\  lapiil  disintegration  of  tlio 
libel  al  wing  of  the  imle[»endence  mo\enientj  although  a  few  revolu- 
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tionai'ies,  notably  Vicenic  Guenvn),  conliniicd  to  lea  J  guerrilla  forces 
in  thesoutlnvcstcrn  highlands  of  Oaxaca. 

The  socio-economic  reco\er\  of  New  Spain  was  well  under  \\i\y 
by  lb'2il  Mines  \\eie  comin^^  bark  into  operation,  and  Indian  laborers 
were  returning.  Then  came  tlie  new^  of  the  S^>ani^ll  liberal  u[U  ^'ng, 
with  its  call  for  restoration  of  the  libcial  Consrituiion  of  ISl-J.  u]il«'h 
the  Bourbon  monarch,  once  reslorcul.  had  failed  to  maintain.  This 
alarmed  numy  of  the  hi^dier  cler^ry  and  elite,  for  it  evoked  memories 
of  nidalgo*h)  race  ssars  and  Morclos*s  constitutional  ideab.  Kather  than 
attempt  to  work  out  a  comi>n)miM'  with  the  Spani>h  government,  the 
more  conM5rvati\e  Mexicans  sei/cd  the  initlati\e  to  head  ofT  the  devel- 
.opnient  of  liberal  strength. 

The  leader  was  Ajrustin  de  Itiirbide,  a  \\cll-to-do  landowning 
Mexican  who  had  been  an  ollicer  in  the  Spanish  arnv'.  Obtaining  troops 
from  the  \iceroy  on  the  pretext  of  destroying  the  remnants  of  the 
Morolos  forces,  Iturbide  instead  joined  n^)  wiih  Vicente  Guerreio.  In 
February  18:il,  the  two  issued  the  Plan  of  Ignala,  announeing  the  in- 
(jependence  and  sovereignty  of  New  Spain,  the  sui)reinacy  of  the 
Catludic  Chnich,  the  liriuciple  of  monarchy  with  a  dynasty  separate 
from  that  of  Sixain,  the  ecjuality  of  rights  of  Mexican  and  Spaniard, 
and  absence  of  proi)erty  confiM*ation.  The  Plan  because  the  rallying 
point  of  the  l*)th  century  Conservatives.  The  rebel  anny  moved  with 
enthusiastic  popular  sui)port:  the  viceroy  soon  capitulated  and  inde- 
pendence was  won. 

Faced  w  ith  a  movement  to  .select  a  European  prince  as  sovereign, 
Iturbide  gathered  sulTicient  support  to  claim  for  himself  the  position 
of  Emi>cror  of  Mexico.  In  May  182-2,  he  was  crowned  Agustfn  I.  Ilis 
"empire*'  included  not  only  Mexico,  but  also  the  modern  Cent*-' 
American  republics  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  Environment).  Althou-*  :.»" 
.sei/ed  available  capital,  then  in  desi)eration  issued  Morthles^  ^lup^T 
currency,  he  still  failed  in  financing  his  government,  and  was  forced 
to  abdicate  in  >rarcli  182:J;  the  Central  American  states  broke  away 
permanently.  Not  loiig  afterward  a  convention  prot'laimed  M^^xico  to 
be  a  federal  rei)ul)rK\  through  the  Constitit^on  of  1821,  patterned 
stronglv  after  the  United  States  document. 

h 

KegioniiUsm  versus  Centralism 

The  VM\\  century  was  characteri/.etl  by  a  running  struggle  between 
thecentral  authority  and  regional  autonomy.  The  major  [lOwer  strtigirle 
was  between  Guadalajara,  the  stronghold  of  regionalist -federalism, 
and  centralist  Mexico  City,  rnlike  Puebia  and  Veraeruz,  Guadalajara 
was  not  strongly  dein-ndent  on  the  trade  nnirkets  of  the  capital.  It 
commanded  the  "mining  uealth  and  conwuercial  markets  a?  far  as 
Aguascalientes  and  Bohinn^.  Its  connnercial  influence  determined  the 
fjiTes  of  the  Pacific  p(uls  of  Ma/allan,  San  Bias,  and  Man/:inillo. 
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Z.icutccas,  li<A\e\tM  ,  I'li.ilk'U^^ivl  (iu.ul:ilaj:ii;i ^  ruiitrul  oxci'  tho  Hajio, 
to  the  north  of  Zucativas,  which  had  (le\olojMHl  its  ridi  agrioiiltural 
lOftOui'ces  in  close  iiitcidepenilcinn?  with  the  mines.  T\i\^  territory  north 
of  Zacatecas  hail  long  beiMi  unfuniHar  to  the  inhahitaiitb  of  the  center 
anil  south  and,  Jis  a  con^eiiuenre.  had  (le\eloped  a  ilistinetive  niinhig- 
rancliiiig  complex  all  ith  own,  centered  on  Ihe  towns  of  Monterrey, 
Tampico,  Parial,  Chihuahua,  and  Ma/.atlan.  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  also 
had  been  remote  and  rriiio\ed  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  long  before 
the  Conquest,  and  they  continued  to  lemain  isolated  and  independent 
well  into  the  liOtli  :entur\.  The  Yucatan  Peninsula,  too,  had  been  far 
out  of  the  niainjiti  \un,  and  Merida  and  Campeehe  both  attempted  to 
entabKL-jh  their  riglu^  to  the  Gulf  coastal  trade  hisitoriuilly  dominated 
by  the  Veraci  uz  Puebia  Mexico  Cit}  iiioiiopoly.  The^e  hisitoric  re<^ional 
inlhiences  still  underlie  the  contemporary  Mexican  state. 

Conservatives  vs.  Liberals 

Under  the  republican  hilluence  of  the  Constitution  of  lSi24,  the  two 
political  factions  that  would  dominate  Mexico  for  the  next  ')0  years 
bc'^an  to  take  .-^hape.  The  Liberals  supported  a  federal  system,  a  rjtrong 
middle  chicks  that  de\ eloped  through  agrarian  reform  and  promotion  of 
broad  based  industrial  growth,  separation  of  church  and  state,  secular 
education,  and  abolition  of  the  clerical  and  military  privileges.  The 
Cuubervatives  ad\ocated  centralized  tuul  authoritarian  government 
and  nuiinteiianceof  Church  and  aristocratic  power. 

The  political  conflict  was  int<?nsiiied  by  the  rivalry  betw^een  the 
Tniteil  States  Minister,  Joel  Poinsett,  and  the  British  charge 
d'alfaires,  Henry  Ward,  w  ho  personified  the  desires  of  their  respective 
gi)\enunents  to  achie\e  a  dominant  influence  in  ^[exican  affairs.  Poin- 
sett, who  wanted  Mexico  to  emulate  the  United  States,  gravitati^d 
t(Avard  the  Liberahs.  Ward  tended  to  favor  the  Cons(U*vative.s.  The 
battle  lines  wcie  thus  drawn  that  would  tear  the  republic  apart  v.itliin 
8  years  of  the  signing  of  tlio  Constitution  of  1824. 

'I'lie  first  i)resident  of  the  republic  was  Guadalupe  Victoria,  a  hero 
of  the  indei>cndence  struggles  whose  chosen  pseudonym  derived  there- 
from. With  him  api)eared  a  new  national  flag,  the  red,  white,  and  green 
tricolor  of  Iturbide's  army  with  the  tradition  "'  Aztec  eagle-snake- 
cactus  symbol.  This  is  still  the  Mexican  national  flag  (see  ^ ...  17,  Po- 
litical Values  and  Attitudes) .  Victoria  presided  o\  er  a  country  sinking 
into  anarchy. 

A  Conservative  was  next  elected  in  1828  and,  fearing  a  challenge, 
attempted  to  seize  the  government.  But  the  Liberals  incited  an  up- 
rising of  Mexico  City  Indian  beggars  and  put  the  aged  Vicente 
Guerrero  into  the  presidency.  Guerrero  w*as  innnediately  confronted 
by  a  Spanish  expeditionary  force  sent  by  Ferdinand  VII  to  reconquer 
Mexico.  I^)ng  aw  are  that  the  invasion  was  coming,  the  Mexican  govern- 
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ment  hud  offered  the  Spaniards  ni  tlie  country  the  choice  of  leaving 
or  becoming  naturalized  citi/.ens.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  de- 
ported, ^lep riving  Mexico  of  much  of  its  small  middle  class  and  of 
considerable  capital,  wliicli  the  Spaniards  took  with  them.  The  Spanish 
attack  at  Tampico,  wlieu  it  came,  was  easily  repulsed  by  General 
Antonio  Lopez  do  Santa  Anna— nuikin*r  the  latter  a  potent  national 
figure.  However,  Guerrero's  ineptitude  in  handling  the  crisis  under- 
mined his  power;  he  was  replaced  by  his  Conservative  vice-president, 
Anastasio  Bustamante,  who  proved  imable  to  prevent  Mexico  from 
slipping  deeper  into  anarchy. 

SANTA  ANNA 

Between  1832  and  1855  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  held  the 
presidency  of  Mexico  11  times.  A  showman,  an  opportunist,  and  an 
egocentric,  he  nonetheless  had  a  talent  for  sensmg  the  mood  of  soldiers 
and  i)oliticians  and  gaining  their  support.  He  also  had  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  his  plantation.  Mango  de  Clava,  to  Veracruz  and 
thus  of  being  able  to  seize  the  city's  customhouse,  the  only  source  of 
income  for  the  J^Iexican  government.  Santa  Anna,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  liberal  federalist,  Vicente.  Gomez  Farias,  easily  unseated  Busta- 
mante as  his  inauguration  drew  near;  however,  Santa  Anna  withdrew 
to  Veracruz,  pleading  illness,  and  left  Gomez  Farias  in  the  presidency 
to  carry  out  the  Liberals'  program.  ^ 

He  allowed  Gomez  Farias  to  assume  power,  intially,  as  a  test  of 
public  sentiment.  The  Farias  government  passed  the  Reform  Laws  of 
1833,  which,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  1824,  continued  the 
abolition  of  the  Inquisition  while  maintaining  Catholicism  as  the  only 
religion  of  tlie  Mexican  nation.  The  reforms  were  aimed  at  decreasing 
the  power  of  the  army;  creating  a  civilian  militia;  reforming  the 
prisons  and  courts  by  striking  out  at  the  surviving  privileges  of  the 
army.  Church,  and  landed  aristocracy;  abolishing  tithes;  weakening 
the  Church  and  its  mission  through  secularization  and  retention  of 
the  state's  privilege  of  nominating  bi^ops;  arid  establishing  a  system 
of  lay  education.  The  reforms  wecg-ftSI}  however,  to  be  carried  through. 
The  Church  proclaimed  the  chlorea  epidemic  of  1833-1834  a  sign  of 
divine  punishment  for  a  "godless"  administration.  With  great  fanfare, 
Santa  Anna  then  emerged  from  Mango  de  Clava,  expelling  both 
Gomez  Farias  and  the  Liberal  Congress,  rescinding  the  Eeform  Laws, 
and  drafting  the  centralist  constitution  known  as  the  Seven  Laws. 

Texas  Independence 

Toward  the  end  of  1835,  the  province  of  Texas,  whose  population 
of  settlers  from  the  United  States  then  totaled  more  than  30,000, 
threatened  to  secede  from  Mexico,  fearing  a  centralist  regime  would 
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threaten  their  autoiioiny.  Collecting  an  army  of  some  8,000  men  from 
the  environs  of  Mango  de  Clava,  Santa  Ainia  marched  north.  The^ 
Texas  dechiration  of  independence  on  March  2,  1836,  precipitated  the 
Mexican  attack  on  the  Ahuno,  in  which  the  hitter  was  overwhelmed 
and  all  Its  defenders  killed.  In  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Texas  govorn- 
nicut,  Santa  .Vnna  at  Goliad  ma^bacred  oOO  ^h^xicans  suspected  of  re- 
bellion. The  Texans  were  in  total  disarray  and  an  eifectiNe  follow-up 
might  have  quelled  the  rebellion.  But,  Santa  Anna  halted  at  San 
Jacinto  Creek,  without  elementary  perimeter  precautions.  The  Texans 
fell  on  and  routed  the  Mexican  army.  Captured,  released,  and  finally 
negotiating  the  independence  of  Texas  (although  already  unseated  as 
president  of  Mexico),  Santa  Anna  returned  to  his  estate,  defeated  aiul 
humiliated,  but  not  yet  finished. 

The  Conservatives  maintained  control  of  the  formal  .structure  of 
government  Nvith  the  support  of  the  Church  and  the  army.  But  there 
NN  as  no  true  national  go\  ernment.  Military  bobses  controlled  the  states, 
and  the  central  government  functioned  only  at  the  will  of  the  army. 
Tyranny  and  correction  were  universal,  and  everywhere  the  .socio- 
economic  sN^t-^m  showed  signs  of  retrogression.  The  enormous  foreign 
'debt  owed  (or  alleged  to  be  owed)  by  the  Mexican  government  was 
staggering.  Non-payment  of  French  loans  precipitated  the 'Franco- 
Mexican  War  of  1838  and  1839.  Lodged  in  the  fortress  of  the  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  the  French  Army  could  not  be  ousted.  Again,  Santa 
Anna  appeared  from  his  retreat  to  "save"  the  country.  The  country 
continued  to  sink  deeper  into  chaos,  attfl  Santa  Anna,  in  a  bloody  coup, 
overthrew  the  government  in  1841,  establishing  a  puppet  Congress 
which  drew  up  the  new  centralist  constitution  of  the  Organic  Bases; 
he  assumed  the  presidency  again  in  1843.  A  military  revolution  once 
again  ousted  him  in  1844,  deporting  him  to  Cul)a  and  installing  a 
moderate  as  head  of  the  government. 

Mexican-American  War  ^ 

Tlie  Texas  problem  had  ncN  er  been  .settled ;  ^[exico  never  recognized 
Santa  Anna's  "settlement"  and  tiie  I  niied  States  had  not  incorporated 
the  territory.  The  election  victory  of  James  Polk  brought  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  in  1815,  War  broke  out  in  184C  as  General  Zachary 
Taj  lor  met  and  defeated  a  Mexican  fi)rce  situated  in  the  disputed  area 
between  the  Ivio  Xueces  and  the  Kio  Grande  rivers.  Suddenly.  Santa 
Anna  reappeared  in  the  country  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
moved  north  to  confront  Taylor  in  llie  Sidtillo  area.  In  the  battle  of 
Bucna  Vista,  after  having  api)arcntly  captured  most  of  Taylors 
strong  points,  Santa  Anna  inexplicably  withdrew,  leaving  the  field 
to  the  United  States  forces.  Santa  Anna  nonetheless  returned  to  the 
(3apital  as  tliough  he  had  been  victorious  and  ousted  the  Liberals. 
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Under  Winfield  Scott,  a  United  States  expedition  then  landed  at 
Veracruz,  and  followed  the  route  of  Cortes  in  a  nuirch  through  Puebla 
to  the  capital.  Hard  fought,  vicious  *  *'".s  saved  Mexican  honor,  but 
Scott  was  in  the  end  victorious.  The  Unit  -*^ates  attack  on  the  Mili- 
,tary  College  at  Chapultepec  Castle  ga\e  Me.acan  children  and  the 
Mexican  nation  a  new  set  of  national  Ijcros  in  the  Boy  Heroes,  the 
teenage  cadets  killed  in  the  defense.  Santa  Anna  left  the  country  once 
more,  leaving  the  problem  to  a  provisional  president.  Mexico  City 
fell;  Taylor  swept  down  through  the  north  and  General  ^vearney 
through  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  California,  where  General  Fre- 
mont had  already  taken  over.  The  final  peace  settlement  of  the  Treaty 
of  GuadaUipe  Hidalgo  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  Mexican  territory 
north  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  return  for  US^lo  inillioiS. 
Stunned  and  resentful,  with  national  pride  devastated  by  the  loss  of 
nearly  half  of  their  territory,  Mexicans  became  more  hostile  to  the 
United  States. 

After  the  war,  the  ultra-conservatives  uuder  Lu^as  Aleman  seized 
power  and  recalled  Santa  Anna  from  exile  to  provide  authoritarian 
rule  in  preparation  for  plans  to  place  a  royal  jjrince  at  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  government.  Assuming  an  almost  monarchical  role  under  the 
title  of  Serene  Highness,  Santa  Anna  spent  hn  ish  sums  on  trappings 
and  bribery.  Lacking  ready  funds,  he  finally  sold  what  came  to  be 
called  the  Gadsden  Purchase  to  the  United  States  for  US$10  million. 
The  Liberals,  growing  bolder,  articulated  their  renewed  hopes  in  the 
Plan  of  Ayutla  in  early  1854.  The  nmaway  economic,  political,  and 
social  degeneracy  of  the  country  finally  and  irrevocably  undermined 
Santa  Anna's  power.  In  August  1855  he  fled. 

La  Reforma 

The  Plan  of  Ayutla,  proclaimed  by  the  aging  guerrilla  Juan 
Alvarez,  was  the  opening  of  Ja  Uejorma  in  Mexico,  that  period  of  the 
19th  century  dominated  by  liberal  thinkers  with  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  words.  In  November  1855  Alvarez,  a  mestizo  liberal  constitu- 
tionalist, became  provisional  president.  His  Indian  minister  of  justice, 
Benito  Juarez,  immediately  promulgated  a  law  making  civil  equality 
basic  to  the  Mexican  system  by  abolishing  special  privileges  and  rais- 
ing,the  civil  courts  abo\e  those  of  the  the  Church,  the  army,  and  the 
great  landowners.  The  bitter  op)>osilion  of  the  Church  and  the  con- 
servati\o.s  created  such  popidar  uproar  that  Alvarez  retired. 

Alvarez  was  replaced  by  a  lawyer,  Tgnacio  Comonfort,  a  moderate 
wJioiie  cabinet  nonet heless  unexi)ccted]y  adopted  anti-clerical  laws. 
Comon fort's  minister  of  finamM^,  Miguel  Leido  de  Tejada,  in  185C 
authored  a  decree  calling;  for  the  forced  .sale  of  corporate  land  hold- 
ings. While  chiefly  aimed  at  the  Church,  which  still  controlled  a  third 
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of  the  culti\ah*{l  hind  in  Mexico,  the  hiw's  phraseology  also  permitted 
the  redistribution  of  the  eonnnunal  holdings  of  the  Indians.  The  plan 
was  to  auction  olf  the  properties  in  the  anticipation  of  creating  a 
peasantry  of  small,  free  farmers  and  thus  to  finance  the  government 
by  means  of  a  transfer  tax  in  a  way  no  previous  Mexican  administra- 
tion had  been  able  to  do.  It  was  not  the  landless  wlio  obtained  tliese 
proi>ei*ties,  however,  but  the  speculators,  tlie  great  hindowners,  and 
the  local  political  bosses. 

The  work  of  a  conistituent  assembly  made  uj)  of  moderates  and 
liberals  culminated  in  the  Constitution  of  1857,  an  alFront  to  the  Con- 
servatives, which  survived  in  form,  if  not  in  practice,  until  1917.  Aside 
from  incorporating  the  anti-clerical  and  anti-aristocratic  ideals  of 
Juarez  and  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  document  was 
to  prevent  a  presidential  dictatorship  of  the  sort  typical  of  the  Santa 
Anna  period — an  objective  which  within  20  years  was  to  fail  at  the 
hands  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  — 

The  strong  liberal  faith  in  the  power  of  words  was  reflected  in  a 
long  list  of  inalienable  rights  and  in  the  design  of  a  federal  system 
imbued  with  more  central  power — this  in  a  country  w}iose  local  politi- 
cal bosses  increasingly  controlled  elFective  political  action.  The  con- 
stitutional signing  represented  a  call  to  arms  for  tlie  Conservatives. 
Pope  Pius  IX  issueTi  an  extraordinary  condemnation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Church  hierarchy  promised  denial  of  the  sacraments  to 
all  who  upheld  the  works  of  la  Iicfonm,  Nearly  all  important  figures 
in  the  go\  ernnient  were  exconuuunicated.  In  December  1857,  a  grov(p 
of  Conservatives  under  General  Felix  Zuloaga  seized  both  President 
Comonfort  and  the  new  Vice  President  and  Chief  Justice,  Benito 
Juarez.  Escaping  to  Qu(M-6taro,  a  group  of  congressmen  and  members 
of  the  Liberal  administration  set  up  a  rump  government. 

The  tensions  exi)]oded  in  January  1858  into  a  bloody  3-year  civil 
war,  the  so-called  War  of  tlie  lieforma,  Juarez,  released  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  regime,  set  up  a  government  of  tlie  Republic  of 
Veracruz,  which  only  the  I'liited  States  among  the  more  influential 
world  powers  recognized.  This  ci\il  war  pitted  traditionalists  against 
reformers,  central  Mexico  against  the  provinces,  and  even  Europeans 
against  the  United  States.  During  the  height  of  the  battle  in  July 
1859,  Juarez  issued  the  Laws  of  the  Refonn  wliieh  confiscated  all 
church  properties  except  for  buildings  used  for  worship;  suppressed 
all  religious  ordei^s:  ended  tithing;  required  civil  marriages  and 
^  registration  of  births  and  deaths  (thus  depriving  the  Church  of  an 
important  source  of  fee  funds);  completely  separated  Churcli  and 
State;  and  even  restricted  any  reinstatement  of  the  traditional  state 
Catholicism  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality. 

These  laws  we^e  carried  out  wherever  the  Liberals  occupied  terri- 
,        tory,  and  the  consequence  was  persecution  and  counter-persecution  in 
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the  name  of  Catholicism.  For  ncarl^45  years  the  Conservative  forces 
under  Miguel  Mirainoii  held  the  upper  hand.  But  by  controlling 
Veracruz,  Mexico's  major  seaport — ta:which  the  United  States  kept 
tho  !'ines  oi>en — the  Liberals  maintained  an  advantage  which  was 
to  prove  decisive,  Juarez  entered  Mexico  City  in  January  1861. 

As  president,  howe\er,  Juarez  as  faced  with  i^nnunierable  problems. 
There  was  neither  enough  money  in  circulation  to  gather  taxes  nor 
enough  sales  of  Church  property  to  produce  a  significant  amount  of 
hard  currencies.  The  old  claims  of  foreign  debt  were  revived,  for  the 
Europeans  despised  Juarez  as  an  Indian  bandit  who  had  robbed  and 
looted  Europeans  during  TTie  civil  war.  The  European  demands  were 
intensified  by  the  intrigue  of  conservative  exiles  all  over  Europe;  the 
United  States  had  become  immobilized  by  its  own  Civil  War.  At  first, 
Judrez  attempted  to  scale  down  the  debt  demands,  but  encountering 
only  stubborn  protests,  he  stopped  payment  completely  for  2  years. 
Tho  incensed  creditors  demanded  that  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain  take  action. 

In  late  1861  and  early  1862,  the  Spanish,  British,  and  French  gov- 
ernments sent  expeditionary  forces  to  Veracruz,  either  to  collect  the 
debt  through  imponndihg  customs  receipts  or  to  frighten  Juarez  into, 
repayment.  The  British  and  Spanish,  after  lengthy  negotiations,  with- 
drew, in  April  18C2,  But  the  French  had  been  approached  by  Mexican 
royalists;  Napoleon  II,  coveting  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  aspiring  to 
leadership  of  the  Latin  wqrld,  decided  to  establish  a  puppet  monarchy 
in  Mexico. 

The  French  army,  moving  inland  from  Veracruz,  was  badly  beaten 
at  Puebla  on  May  5, 1^62  (see  ch.  17,  Political  Values  and  Attitudes). 
Sending  a  new  commander  and  massive  reinforcements.  Napoleon  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  finally  forcing  the  Juarez  government  out  of 
Mexico  City  in  June  1863  and  establishing  a  puppet  provisional  regime.^ 
.  Settling  on  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  Haps- 
burg  emperor,  Franz  Josef,  Napoleon  persuaded  the  archduke  to 
ascend  the  Mexican  throne  by  showing  him  false  evidence  of  over- 
whelming popular  support  from  a  rigged  plebiscite.  Maximilian  ar- 
rived at  Veracruz  in  July  1864.  Falling  in  love  with  the  country,  Maxi- 
milian and  his  wife  adopted  Mexican  clothes  and  Mexican  customs. 
Vv  elj-meaning  Maximilian  attempted  to  make  Mexico  a  showplace  of 
progress  and  tolerance,  but  he  was  overcome  by  the  country's  chronic 
lack  of  capital,  made  worse  by  the  French  seizure  of  funds,  mines, 
lands,  and  business  houses  in  collection  of  its  claims.  Too,  he  enraged 
the  Church  by  refusing  to  restore  the  lands  and  privileges  of  the  clergy 
and  by  appointing  Mexican  moderates  and  liberals  to  high  office. 

Witii  the  end  of  the  United  States  Civil  War,  Secretary  of  State 
.William  Seward  put  heavy  diplomatic  pressure  on  Napoleon  to  with- 
draw French  troops  from  Mexico,  backing  his  demands  by  shipping 
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^'icat  ([uaiijit  H'h  (»r  .^uj'plu^  u ar  ^lipplio  and  lai'^'o  iiuiiibois  of  uhui- 
ttri-h"  (o  tlu'  Mcxuuii  rt'iuihliraii",  who  utnu'  t'oiiu'ri'd  at  a  >\h){  a*  Tons 
from  El  ParfOj  'IVxas,  now  (ho  site  of  Ciiuhul  Juaivz.  Ah'^iiiiod  ))\  th(» 
rising  |)ouoi*  of  Pi  u>hla,  Xaj»oh'on  \\a.^  fon  id  (o  v\ith(h'au  Fmirh 
troops  in  Janiiaiy  KSOT.  DrMMtiHl  hut  rofu-l:.^'  toaihuit  lU^foat,  Maxi- 
niiliaii  wab  sui rouiuWi  at  QiuMrtaio  h)  Juaio/,'.^  (I'oopr..  Ih*  was  tiltnl 
and  executud-  -oii('  of  pcM'haps  r*<i,(M)0  iKMMj.>a(l  i  ihiUahh^  to  XaiHjh'oii's 
"d\en(ure,  Toda\,  Maxrniihan  ^^iU'iah'x  sifuud  a^  a  nii>!?uidou  hut 
\voll-in(entioned  man. 

Juuro/.,  haviUiT  won  thi*  battU*  ,ii^ain.^l:  thi»  foici'o  (hat  (huMltnied  thu 
consolidation  of  tho  Miwiian  nation  the  (MituJi  and  tho  French 
ai'iny- -entered  Mexico  City  \\lth  Iiis  stature  ininicni^ely  eidianml, 
IIa\  iuf^  dri\ en  out  th-j  in\  adcr.^,  lie  hrcanie  the  pci ^onificati^Mi  of  Mexi- 
caii  nationhood.  Syinholirally,  Un'  tho  nio^lem  ^fexiian,  the  ''ir'  le  of 
nationr.l  unity  hroken  by  the  Conqut.-  s  finally  clo^'d  nnIiou  ;^  iidl- 
blooded  Zapotec  Indian  dro\c  out  i  u  n'-t  of  the  foreiizn  powers  Jo 
attempt  dominatitm  of  Mexico.  Tlnus  Benito  Jaaiez  has  beunne  [>er- 
hap.N  the  leading  Mexiran  national  hero  (see  eh.  17,  Politiiwl  Values 
and  Attitude.^). 

Mexiet;  now  eoiiltl  *fI^nore  it^  foieign  debt  and  get  on  w  ith  the  iob 
of  nation  bnlhling.  Juarez,  reelected  in  ttied  to  iniplemcnl  the 

Constitutitni  of  ISoT.  detaining  the  loyalt\  u{  ke\  army  unit::  through 
the  person  of  his  Minister  of  War,  Ignaei(  Mejia,  Juarez  N\as  able  to 
tleniobill/.e  tw^)-third^  of  tlie  mllitaiy  forro^  and  still  j»re\eiit  pro- 
\iiu?;al  anarchy  and  inilitar\  el.allenge.^  to  his  aulhorit^s .  The  e>M)n< '  ly, 
however,  di<l  no*^  la.^ily  re\  i\e  from  the  ra\ageh  (d*  civil  war  ami  inter- 
vention. Mineral  i)rotluction  Acmained  low,  and  agricultuial  \ields  hnd 
seriously  fallen  oi\  after  the  transfer  of  Church  lands  into  pruate 
iumd.-,.  Education  .suilVred  as  a  result  ()f  the  dra.-.tic  depletion  of  eh  rical 
teachers,  the  disbantling  of  the  eccle>ni'-fical  orders,  ami  p(«pular  re- 
sistance to  Protestant  missionaries. 

Juare/.  was,  however,  abhi  to  inauguiate  the  ei'a.of  lailroad  building 
by  contracting  with  British  fiiins  for  the  Veracr  ,/  >fexico  City  line, 
i  pioui<»tr  a  scluiol  SN.-tcm,  and  to  givt'  ^lexico  its  ijrst  period  of  tndv 
AAr  goNcnnneut  since  \iccMgal  tijucs.  Reelected  to  the  presidency 
in  1871,  Juuiez  ser\ed  >  !d\  a  few  months  before  his  death  in  July 
1n7'J.  The  short  period  of  stability  anti  giowth  was  soon  sJiatteicd  by 
political  and  military  struggles. 

Juarez's  successor,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  wa^  confronted  with  the  h'- 
sui'geuce  of  regiomdisin  iu  Jalisco.  P.einforced  by  Guadahijanrs  coin- 
uer<  ial  leadership  of  tlic  Paciilc  coast  of  Me^ifo,  tn.  Id  challeniro 
*f  Jali^ct.^  to  cent  I  al  control  was  reopened  when  the  central  £ro\ei  iniu-nt 
at{em,>  cd  to  car\e  out  of  it  two  iumv  states,  Coli'ma  and  Nayarit. 
(tuadaiajara.  thiongb  its  poi  t  o?  San  T>hi->,  had  come  t(j  dominate  we^f 
<'oa-t  trade  with  the  j)o-t  Jndepeiidein  c  decline  of  A'-apulco.  The  ri-'c 
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of  -t.itelKxnl  .  Souoia,  w'uh  purtr^  u{  Guavmur,,  and  Coliuia,  with 
it.^  [HMt  Mau/.auillo,  .^tn  ii«r*l»<'HtHl  oppo-^ition  to  the  [)()\\er  of 
Gii.ulahijaia.  a.-  did  thi»  ii^iowth  of  iU^  [nnt  of  Ma/athui  in  t\n'  .stale 
of  Sinaloa. 

"Bandit'*  laid.^,  ^upiHutinl  and  n  iaforoiHl  by  Lordo  do  Tejada  in  his 
atu  isipi^  to  bieaU  away  thu  tenitoi  \  of  Xa\ ai  it,only  toi  \od  t()  inoreabc 
iliv  ^l'ai.•^  and  i'iiiait\  of  Jalisco  to  Mt'Xit'oClLy  and  the  central  goveru- 
i.icat.  A  bioki;  out  in  din  rtod  airain^t  the  Prv^ident,  who 

\\a-  fioni  Vuiaan/.  \i\u\  thus  a  .-unhol  of  the  hated  Vcra<:i  u/.-Me.\i»'o 
C'u\  trade  uion  )pol\.  It  \\a^)  in  i^irt  b\  taking  advantage  of  this  up- 
ii-»ng  that,  one  of  Lei  do  dc  Xejathrs  gt'i^^rals,  Porfiuo  Dla/,  in  ISTO 
o\eithie\\  the  government.  '] WTulTeTfTcjf  the  Diaz  regime  marked 
thr  end  of  h  Ii<  fonaa.  rluaic/h  itkals,  while  never  entirely  obscnred, 
ueU'  deempha^i/e<l  dnrinir  the  siu n  eeding  decades  of  the  porfir^afo — 
iiiv  long  lule  of  I'oifu  io  Diaz  -oidy  to  be  lesui  ren  ted  and  fuHilhvl 
Witli  tlie  Hevolutlon  of  IDU)  and  the  -nbi,eqneNt  evolution  of  modern 
^Ifxieo.  J 

THE  rORI  IRIATO 

A  s/''./>  with  Sjjanl^li  and  Mixtec  bloovl.  rorfirio  DIa/,  came  from 
a  Uaxat  a  fatoilv  of  nuukvt  ein  umstances,  was  a  pu»"'d  of  Juarez s  in 
law  ,-ea«)t>h  and  wa>  an  cxtu'inely  courage(ms  ollicer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Libi-nd  Mexk-an  arni\.  Dia/  had  defied  the  1854  plebiscite  *'rigg  mI" 
f(»r  Santa  Anna,  had  bt'cn  a  niaj(*r  figure  in  the  War  of  the  Keform, 
and  had  b^^vn  ini>ti  nn:ental  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Puebhi 
on  May  r>,  IsOii.  Refusing  a  pardon  from  Maximilian,  he  had  engi- 
neered u  daredevil  escape  in  1^05  and  then  been  a  key  leader  in  the 
oveithiow  of  the  llai>>bnrg  monarrh,  being  the  first  to  enter  Mexico 
City  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fiencli  army.  Dia//s  Phm  of 
Tnxtepec  which  initiated  the  final  overthrow  of  la  Iicforma  in  1876 
wa^  ostensibly  a  model  of  Liberal  thought-  denouncing  the  idea  of 
pn.Huleutial  reelectioii,  calling  for  eflective  suirrage,  and  criticizing 
the  extensive  presence  of  foreign  capitalists. 

1)M/  ruie<l  through  an  informal  political  apparatus  in  vvliicli  the 
major  i,tat(^  and  local  leaders  de[)ende(l  on  Diax  not  only  for  their 
e<'ouoniic  well  iicing  but  for  their  very  frKMlom.  Each  distric.  and  city 
w<t-  I'uled  bv  a  lo.  al  bo^-^,  whose  answerabdity  to  the  national  leader 
w'a^  i'\en  gu.iter  than  it  had  been  under  the  late  colonial  system.  The 
Thf  uati(»nal  congie^?.^  ami  judicial y  were  statfed  with  obedient  and 
lov.d  Aivn\>  who  did  thi'ir  benrfu'  tor s  bidding.  This  political  appa- 
ratus was  sustained  b\  sp>ing  and  spoils,  and  backed  by  an  army  that 
inaii^ained  intc^rnal  order  and  forced  subservience. 

Militarv  lovalty  was  retained  not  only  because  of  the  vast  respect 
of  ollh  ei-  md  enllMtMl  men  for  Diaz,  but  al-o  because  of  Diaz'sapi^oint- 
ment  of  na"i  he  could  doujinate,  liis  largc.N-e  n»r  tho<»,  in  his  favor,  and 
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his  fnM[iu'ii(  '^liiniii;:  of  cuiiiniaiKL-'.  IVrliaps  as  (loiniiiaiit,  Iiuwcvcr, 
was  tlu»  I'llVi  u\('  .uid  cvntrall/oil  polki'  funv.  the  luaiabtay  of 

whifh  wastho  rural  police. 

hirorporat'ujir  haiulits  into  tlio  Iliaiitly  uniforniecl,  welhanncd, 
inoiiiit*ul  ihimI  |M>HiH\  I)Ia/  imt  oiil\  i>n>uulit  rural  i  riino  and  haiiditry 
under  coiitiol  for  the  flrM  llnie,  Imt  al^)  rroated  a  tool  for  <^orrori/>ing 
political  eneinich  and  t  roul)leMMiie  citi/ons.  The  a  hole  s}stoni  was 
hnWt  ai  nd  the  .-h)»;an  **hread  or  chib"— for  those  who  eooperatod 
'M)re  il;"  for  those  who  eljulled,  the  *'elul)/'  often  the  product  of  the 
fuiriti\e  law,  whidi  pern  itted  the  shootui^j:  on  the  way  to  jail  of  those 
wiio  ''attempted  ex-apo/'  This  [)olitieal  apparatus  completely  con- 
tiolled  the  >[i'.\ii'a!i  <ro\ ^.'Viuuent  troni  1^7(J  to  The  only  osteiisihle 
hii)se  in  power  w-a>  tlu*  ad'MinlMration  of  General  Manuel  Gonzalez 
(is^n  Issi)  ill  order  (o  fulfil'  DIa/.s  ori<iinal  conuiiitnient  to  no  im- 
mediate reelection. 

It  Would  he  a  mistake  to  heliove  tluit  tlie  porfiriato  was  unpopular 
or  not  re.^p*'  *  ^  -at  least  until  its  hist  years.  Even  his  critics  admitted 
l)Ia//s  skil  '  ssumin<r  in  the  popular  mind  the  mantle  of  Juarez.  Of 
particular  importance  in  sustainin*:  popular  regard  was  the  regimes 
ability  to  create  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  material  and  econOi  dc 
growth  in  Mexico.  By  l.^Oi:  Diaz  was  able  to  announc  'he  first  balanced 
budget  in  tiie  iii>torv  of  the  Kepublic.  .Afexico  attracted  great  sums  of 
fore  ign  money,  matched  by  the  growth  of  go\ eriunental  concessions  to 
foreign  enterprise. 

Fir^t  railroads,  then  telegraph  and  tiic  tdepiione,  brought  in  large 
amounts  of  foreign  capital.  There  followed  the  reemergence  of  the 
mining  industry,  which  in  turn  stinudated  more  railroad  onstruction, 
opening  up  regions  which  had  become  stagnaiit  since  Independence. 
The  growth  in  these  latter  regions  spurred  the  expansion  of  the  live- 
stock and  agricultural  iudu>tries  to  the  north.  The  growing  national 
wealth  created  urban  demands  for  street  railwa}S,  electrical  .systems, 
and  ma>-.i\e  public  utilit\  pr()je<'ts.  Finally  raniethe  disc'o\ery  iu  1900 
of  tile  rich  oil  pools  of  tiie  (lulf  Oiast,  stret<  hing  from  Texas  to  Vera- 
cruz ami  centering  on  the  port  of  Tampico.  Thi.>  resulted  iu  the  rapid 
grow  til  of  the  city  of  Mouterrey,opening  U['  a  le^w  ami  serious  regional 
challenge  to  the  central  monopols  of  Mexico  City  and  Veracruz  (sexi 
ell. 2,  Physical  Environment). 

The  patfern  of  growth,  di'>pite  prosper!  y,  tended  to  uourisli  an 
e\er  ripening  xenophobia.  Tlie  hneigiu'r  was  protected  from  the  police 
and  law  couit^.  and  go\enunent  censorship  and  tax  structure  worked 
to  hi^  ad\ ;>Mtage.  ]>et\.een  100:2  and  lOlI,  for  f^xample,  Fnited  States 
holding-  in  Mexican  railways  approximately  doubled  to  ahrost 
rSjs(;.»o  miir'ju.  Total  Fnited  States  in\estiuent  in  Mexico  by  l.)12 
was  more  than4/S>l  Inllion  ex(Teding  the  lotal  anioiM't  of  iapital 
invested  b\  f  lie  .Mexicans  themselves. 
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Labor  aiul  c\en  tlu»  riiiircli  >luiml  in  tliis  <rro\viiig  di^ploasiire  witli 
foreign  ^'colonization.*'  Knowing  tliat  Moxi<'aiis  as  a  uliole  were 
neitlier  anti-Catliolic  nor  anti-clerical,  Diaz  had  allowed  tlie  Laws  of 
the  Reform  regardln«i:  the  Cluircli  to  fall  into  disubo.  As  a  resnlt,  the 
Clmrch  began  to  retrain  sonic  of  its  i}ro|)erties  and  accnmnlate  mod- 
erate cash  reserves,  l^nt  even  the  native  clerfry  had  its  roniplaint.  For, 
while  the  nnmher  of  priests  rose  from  ofiOO  to  fsOOO  during  his  time 
of  office,  most  of  this  increase  was  acconnted  for  by  a  heavy  immigra- 
tion of  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  clerics;  while  this  growth  tended 
to  please  tlie  Chnrcii  liierarchy  it  tended  as  nmch  to  arouse  the  leseiit- 
ment  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  native-horn  Mexican  clergy. 

Diaz  had  little  sympathy  for  lal)or,  and  union  organizers  were 
viewed  as  public  enemies  and  treated  severely.  As  material  progress 
spread,  the  industrial  working  class  grew;  as  it  expanded,  its  griev- 
ances against  government  and  industry  swelled.  \s  early  as  the  1800*s 
Ricardo  Flores  Maguu,  an  anarcho-syndicalist,  'jegan  to  attack  the 
Diaz  r.  _Ime  with  demands  for  economic  equality  for  Mexican  workers. 
In  all,  some  2"0  strikes  occurred  under  th'^  Diaz  regime,  mainly  in  the 
textile,  railroud,  and  cigar  industries,  all  largely  in  the  liands  of  for- 
eign capitalists.  The  strikes  were  put  down  quickly  and  ruthlessly, 
which  created  a  strongly  anti-Diaz  and  anti-foreign  attitude  among 
Mexican  working  classes.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  indictment  leveled  again.-t  the  profriato,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  tlie  outraged  Liberals  against  the  regime's  flavor  of 
white  supremacy.  The  notion  of  white  racial  superiority  was  an  out- 
growth of  quasi-scientific  notions  introduced  into  Mexico  at  the  end 
of  la  lujonna.  These  ideas,  liowever,  were  not  in  the  long  term  a  prac- 
tical position  for  the  controlling  groups.  During  the  lOtli  century  they 
had  become  a  progre.'^sively  smaller  ^^roportion  of  the  total  population. 
The  mixing  of  the  Mexican  })opulation,  while  gradual,  was  irreversible. 

The  intli-rentiiry  lilK»ral  ba>ed  his  formula  for  raj)id  agricultural 
development  on  r^mal1  prixate  holdings,  not  on  the  corporati  liohlings 
of  tlu»  Chun'h  or  tin*  Indian  communal  holdings.  Diaz  continued  this 
\}{)Vu'\  b\  applyintr  the  anti  ccuporate  provisions  of  ntfovDia  laws  to 
the  Indian  communal  holdings.  As  before,  howo\er,  the  lands  did  not 
become  ^mall  private  farms,  but  were  (luiikly  bought  up  by  moneyed 
Mexicans  or  foreigners.  The  result  was  that  foreigners  wyia  able  to 
gain  control  of  ver\  large  ar.*as.  Thus,  while  more  than  t<\'o-thirds  of 
the  pojiulatiun  n  niaincd  engaged  jn  agriculture,  prodifction  declined, 
and  increas^ingly  toward  the  end  of  the  jfoifnafo  tlie  country  required 
importation  of  foodstufV'^. 

»Tn^t  as  the  white-to  non white  ratio  tended  to  work  against  the  main- 
tenance of  w  hite  sui>i  emacist  philosophy  so  the  landliolder  to-peasant 
ratio  woi  I  against  the  economic  philosophy  of  depending  u|)on  tlie 
laiw  agricultural  landholding.  In  fact,  i)')th  weaknoscs  tended  to 


woll  liaiul  Ji  Ii.iiul  tn  iiiuli'i  mine  ilie  p(//finato.  Some  80  percent  of 
the  Ah'xiraii  |M)jiuIatii»!i  ill  lOH)  \\a^,  rural  aiul  d^»|KMukMit  upon  tlie 
lanil  {or  fenl>bUti'nct\  Yvt,  i)\or  i)'>  p'  a^it  of  tliis  rural  [)opulation 
\\a-»  lanillo.^-.  ami  lU  iKMidiHl  almost  mi.ir^'ly  on  tlie  few  tlioUNind  lurgo 
laniluwncr^  for  tlnir  li\elilioud.  The  peasant  luul  to  buy  neeesbities 
from  lii.s  e.-5tate':5  .-tore.  An  a  ri.-5ult,  \irtually  all  pea.sints  were  in  per- 
petual del)t,  a  debt  peonat^e  tliat  would  beennngly  ne\er  allow  them 
to  bieah  fne.  ShouKl  tlu'v  strike  or  riot  in  protest,  the  army  and  the 
rural  police  were  ready  to  supress  them. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century  protect  Yo>e  .sharply,  but  the  end  of 
the  regime  \\a>  tii«r«rered  by  Diaz  hinvelf  and  a  United  States  maga- 
zine i  orrcr^iMJiulent.  Dia/  had  turned  T0\  1000  and  concern  grew  about 
the  problem  of  a  sucri  -.-or.  In  the  1004  eWtii)n,  Diaz  installed  a  vice 
piVhiilent  as  a  rom  i>3ion  to  thu,-e  \\\\o  thougl.it  he  was  too  old  to  guide 
the  ^ountry.  In  February  1008,  rfanu^s  Creelman,  a  reporter  for  Pear- 
^onVM.ii^a/ine,  implied  in  an  article  that  in  a  pri\ate  interview  Diaz 
had  eyiM'ti.-  I'd  a  de.-^ii'e  to  retire  in  1010  at  the  end  of  his  term  and  that 
under  in)  ciivuni-.(an<'os  would  he  run  again  for  reelection.  The  reprint- 
ing of  wliat  ha.-  come  to  be  known  as  the  *'Creelnian  Report''  in  the 
Mexico  City  new.spapcr  III  Impartial  stirred  political  activity  a.s  op- 
ponents ami  friends  alike  began  to  group  their  forces  for  the  coming 
ehM'tion.  Dia/.  mmuc  months  lateV  informed  his  cabinet  he  would  indeed 
.seek  another  term.  ITo\\e\er,  this  interchange  caused ^ICx'ancisco  I. 
Madero  in  lOOS  to  write  llie  Pri^sidential  Succession  In  1910^  a  highly 
popular  book  t)iat  was  to  pro\e  the  undoing  of  the  porfiriato  and  the 
making  of  Mjvdcro.  Encouraged  by  his  own  growing  popularity  and 
disillusioned  t)y  a  personal  inter\  i  nv  with  Draz,  Madero  declared  him- 
self a  camliilate  for  the  presidency  under  the  slogan  "effective  suf- 
frage— no  reelection.*'  ^" 

Dia/c  had  Madero  jaileirin  San  Luis  Potosi  and  then  carried  t|ie 
election  ofT  on  .vhedule  --it  being  announced  that  Madero  had  received 
ion  \otes  to  Dia/V  mittioTT  votes,  licleased  in  OctobCT  1010,  Madero  fled 
to  the  United  States,  where  'le  iftMKHl  the  so-called  Plan  of  San  Luis 
]^^to.s^  falling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  porfiriato  and  its  replacement 
b;  a  politii'al  m  rd-m  pro\  iding  for  no  reelection  of  the  ]»resident,  l^nd 
reform,  and  .social  ju.stice.  Tlie  Plan  rau^ed  rumblings  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Indian  and  ttieHfho  ma.s.-es  of  the  nortii  and  south ;  to  combat 
(hcM  ,  Dia/  ^0  by  tlien— had  to  depend  upon  go\  ernoi^s  and  generals 
v\ho  were  ahnor^t  as  old  as  he.  Their  reaction  was  too^slo^^ 
end  came  w'thin  G  months  in  Afay  1011.  Emiliano  Zapata,  with. his 
army  of  landless  Indian  peasants  from  Morel  os  at  id  Guerrero,  march- 
ing under  the  banner  'J  land  and  Liberty,  captured  the  important 
railway  renter  at  Crauthx.  Pancho  Villa  and  his  private  army  and 
irregular  bandit  forces  stormed  Ciudad  Juarez.  News  of  these  rebel- 
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liolis  brouglit  on  army  mutinies  and  riots  in  Mexico  City.  Diaz 
rcisi^ed  on  May  25,  IDll,  and  sot  sail  for  Enrope. 

THE  REVOLUTION 

Francisco  Madero,  from  an  aristocratic  Coahnila  family  of  Avealthy 
Diaz  snpportersj  cMitered  Mexico  City  on  June  7,  IDli.  Tlie  masbos 
hailed  him  as  a  d»^livercr  who  would  [)ro\ide  them  with  "Land  and 
Liberty."  TJie  popular  euphoria  \va^,  however,  ill-founded,  for  it 
swirled  around  a  man  with  little  experience  in  public  affairs  and  none 
in  government,  llis  iwlitical  phnus  went  little  beyond  free  and  open 
elections  and  the  estahlihliment  of  a  dfmoc|^c  system,  but  t!ie  desire 
for  social  change  had  IoomhI  swelling  demands,  from  all  sides,  that 
went  far  beyond  this.  Although  Madero  was  elected  president  on 
November  G,  1011,  and  subsequent  1\  swept  away  nuich  of  the  old 
Diaz  bureaucracy,  he  also  attempted  a  balancing  of  all  actions  and 
thus  moved  too  slowly  for  the  tasto  of  those  wlio  wanted  to  remake 
the  social  order  overniglit. 

Generals,  local  chiefs,  and  radicals  all  over  Mexico,  freed  from 
restrictive  controls,  iv.^[)on,dcd  to  the  welling  up  of  popular  resentment 
against  the  controlling  aristocracy,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
Za]>ata  had  been  leading  his  peasant  army  o\er  the  Morelos  countr}  - 
side,  killing  landowners  and  dividing  up  the^r  lands.  He  feared  a 
reaction  might  cheat  the  peons  of  the^e  i^ropeities.  So  in  Xo\ ember 
10 11  he  it^sue<l  his  Plan  of  Aval  a,  denouncing  Madero  as  ha\  ing  joined 
forces  w^ith  the  followers  of  Diaz  and  thus  being  unfit  to  govern. 
There  <oon  rame  a  southern  Indian  revolt  against  Maderos  adminis- 
tration. When  Madero  continued  to  take  no  i^ositive  steps  toward 
social  reforiiH,  PnMMial  Orozoo  and  his  Army  of  the  North  revolted 
in  March  1012.  Although  the  Orozco  revolt  was  put  down  by  General 
Yictoriano  I  Inert  a,  the  social  ferment  raging  anion  *he  lower  classes 
of  the  north,  particularly  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  was  not  eflec- 
tively  countered.  It  soon  Ijecanie  clear  that  although  Madero  put 
political  reform  abovo  social  and  economic  reform,  the  hitter  hehl 
highest  priority  for  the  revohitionai  \  elements  epitonnzed  by  Zapata 
nnd  O'  ozco. 

Madero  could  not  reestablish  order.  His  ine\  itablc  downfall  came 
at  the  Iiands  of  three  nonrcvolntiouaries :  Ilueila;  General  Felix  Diaz, 
nephew  of  the  lecently  deimsed  autocrat :  and  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  Diaz  had  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked the  presidential  palace.  KebuiVed,  he  joiued  Huerta,  whom 
IMadero  had  appointed  to  lead  the  forces  loyal  to  hiin.  Together  on 
February  0,  10115,  they  Ijegan  a  siege  of  Mexico  City  whic:h  lasted  for 
10  days  (the  "tragic  ten'*).  Ambassador  Wilson  stepped  in  to  mediate 
between  Ma<lero  and  Iluerta,  ho])ing  to  achie\e  peace,  to  provide 
safety  for  Amcrii-an  citi/eus,  and  to  iec.stiibli.sh  the  fluia  ishing  United 
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Stati'.s  riitt'i  i>i  Im'^  that  liail  pJ'e\  aili'il  (huiii^j:  tlie  poifirkito.  Wilhon 
pri'^.-^iiu'd  Ahull' n)  tt)  it'.^i^ii  aial  uHcoin  a«reJ  a  Ilni'i  ta  couj)  b\  iiiforni- 
injr  the  «j:eiu'iar^  it'ini'M'iitatiu'S  tliat  tlie  rnitcd  States  would  reeog- 
iii/e  an\  leuiiue  that  couhl  iv.-toie  older  to  the  eity  and  eounlnsidc. 
On  Fehruan  l.s,  Iliierta  arrOfttcd  Afadrro  and  [jroelainied  his  own 
a.-^.-^inuptlon  of  the  i)ie-'uh*iu'\  \mtil  elections  could  be  held. 

De?5l)ite  l»^olai-^e>  of  safe  jM^.sa^jje  out  of  Mexico,  ^fadero  was  as^is- 
i^inated  on  the  nii^ht  (jf  Fihiuary  JJ ';is  he  was  being  lenu  ved  from 
the  liie.->idcntial  l»ahicc.  While  no  evidence  liidved  AViUon  to  the  |dot, 
to  nian\  ^fcxiran-  ii  ai)i)eaiM  that  he  bore  Ie.-^|)on^iiJility,  in  that  the 
roup  he  cncour aired  led  to  the  nujrder.  Tliis  and  other  grie\ances  in- 
duced \ioK'nt  h<»>tility  to  the  Tnited  States  among  the  Mexican 
l  evoIutiiMiai  ier>.  MadiTo's  a^.^a^-^mation  rai.-ed  the  htatuie  of  this  un- 
.-urrc.-.^ful  I'lcridcnt  to  lliai  of  a  niaH\rcd  Father  of  the  Ue\ohition. 

1  Inert  a  ruled  by  force.  bribeiT,  and  a  liberal  construction  of  the 
fuiritive  law.  III:?  rhnui  id'  a  iai'k  of  jjopular  dunaud  for  i»ew'  elections 
In  Oclobi':  \\)\:\  rau.-ed  Zapata  to  bieak  away  aiul  tlie  suniving  fol- 
lov\t«r.-of  Dia/  to  denounce  hi?5  dictator.slii]).  lla\ ing  e^ciped  pi  ibon  to 
lecntei  Mexlt  o  t'loui  tlie  Tiilted  States,  Paneho  Villa,  cou.">tantl\  elud- 
iiitr  the  grj-p  (d'  Ilueita's  niibtaiy,  Iji'oadened  hi^  ]>ower  ba^e  in 
C'hdniahna.  r»ut  IluertaV  nio.-t  ^ei  ious  ju*oi)leni  wa<  Auieiican  Pivsi- 
dent  Woodiow  Wilson. 

\\\  Ajnil  VM  1,  Wil:-i>ii  iiad  lifted  tla^  Tuitcd  Slater end)arg() on  arms 
to  Alexico.  Tbi-  aldeil  the  leijel  armies  of  \'iiia  and  of  Alvaro  Oi^iegon 
in  (Miihnahna  and  Souoj  a ;  tiun  gained  c(»ntiol  of  virtually  the  entire 
northern  boi  dei  /one.  and  with  the  aid  id'  Zaj>ata,  the  cential  states 
of  Moielo.-.  <iuencn>.  and  Miclioacan  and  juit.-  of  the  region?  to  :he 
noith  and  la-t  id*  Mexico  ('ity.  All  of  the-e  were  under  the  general 
le.uh  r-h.p  of  \',  uu-tlaho  (at  ran/.a.  In  the  f.h'c  (d'  this  tineat,  Iluerta's 
.sti.ttei:\  wa-  lo  maintain  foitilied  t'lties  along  the  lail  lin«».>  fiony  the 
United  State-,  boidci'  to  Mexico  But  during  iat?  11}1:>  and  early 

101 },  the  i  i>i*.sf:fHr'HHHiJlsfihs,  '.r  tiie  foi  cer>  tif  Villa.  OI)regon.  and  Car- 
ran/,a  came  to  be  c.illed,  de^cended  out  of  the  noith  following  those 
.-ame  rail  lines. 

The  fatal  bh)W  to  HneitaV  can-e,  liowe\er,  ^\'une  from  President 
Wil-on'-  -tiong  leaction  totiie  aireM  of  .-ome  Tniteil  States  sailors  in 
'rami)ico:  WiKon  ordeied  Fnited  States  na\al  ftnces  tosei/e  and  hold 
the  riiMoin^  hon-e  at  Vei.u-rn/  iind  mj  biinir  on  tlie  financial  collapse 
of  tlie  Hncita  gn\eimuent.  In  .in  attempt  to  de]n'i\e  Iluerta  of  a  ship- 
ment of  aiUL-  in  \'eia*  nu.  a  i)arl\  t)f  Tniled  States  marines  and  >ailors 
wa»^  landed,  onl\  to  be  fonetl  to  uithdiaw  by  a  grouj)  of  citl'/en-.  led 
by  two  htmdied  ca^lct^  from  the  Mexican  Nawd  Academy.  The  next 
da\  thiee  rniicd  State-  ci  ui  -cj^  boUilMi  dcd  the  \'eracru/  defenses  into 
subn\i«?si()n. 


T1k*31*  iictft  ii:fiK*rat(Hl  indignation  anions  mhiio  Mexiraus,  but  Huoria 
ua»  iinahlc  (u  turn  the  mllanicd  Mo.\u*an  nationalism  into  support. 
Siirronndod  and  \\i;lH)ut  linancial  ivs'*invi\N  lie  -osi^^ncMl  in  Jul\  101 1: 
•and  lied  to  the  United  ^States.  Tlii,-  tricrir(Mvd  an  intorhido  ol'  anarcli\.^  ^ 
As  tlie  ro\uliitio»ar\  foroob  ai)proaclu'd  the  capital,  a  \\a\e  of  n  iolout'e* 
l)rok(*.  out.  Woaltii  Lei^uuc  puiii.-haldo  hy  il^Mh.  K^tatt^«.,  fartorjos,  vil- 
la<^i*'s.  and  mines  wore  rava^^ed. 

OlucironV  arun  of  tlie  !U)^th^^l•^t  i cached  Mcxiro  (  it  \  Hr^t,  followed 
hy  Carnuiza,  N\ho  luul  by  tl^i^  time  broken  \\ith  Panclio  \'illa.  lu  an 
attiMupt  to  unii'y  tlie  iuo\enient,  llie 'leading  lactic^n.^  under  Villa, 
Zapata,  Obregou,  and  Carran/.a  luet  in  October  19U  in  Aguascalieutes 
to  orga'ui/e  a  go\ernnuM»t  satisfactory  ro  all.  Tlio  presidential  choice 
of  Villa  aiul  Zaimta,  Kulall(^  Outlcrrez,  was  ekvted,  causing  Carranza 
and  Obregoii  tu  repudiate  the  i)rov reding^  and  to  ithdraw  to  Veracruz 
where  they  t^K't  up  a  leginie  "in  exile"  and  began  building  a  military 
force  to  oust  Villa  and  Zapata. 

l^v^ident  (Jutierrez  .^oou  gave  up  his  position  and  weal  over  to  the 
Carranza-Obregon  ^ide.  Zapata  and  his  followers  returned  to  their 
southern  houudand.  [n  February  lOlj,  joined  by  a  sizable  force  of 
radical  laboier.^,  ( )breg(')U  dio\  e  Ml  la  from  Mexico  City  and  gave  eluise 
until  a  final  battle  at  Ohna  in  Ai)ril  broke  the  back  of  the  Villa  forces. 

In  a  desperate  attemi^t  to  ww^i  control  of  the  Revolution  from  Car- 
ranza, Villa  attempted  to  i)ro\oke  a  general  United  States  invasion 
by  a  -cries  of  bonier  rai(k  President  Wil.son  sent  General  Jojin  Persh- 
ing with  a  large  force  of  United  States  regulars  and  n.iilitia  into 
Chihuahua  to  cha.-e  Villa.  While  Carranza  sli'ongly  objected  to  the 
Vuited  State.-,  chase  of  Villa ^'bandits,"  theie  w  as  little  he  could  do 
to  control  Villa,  let  alone  Pershing. 

The  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  in  February  1917  came 
alnu),^t  sinudtaueously  with  the  publication  l)y  the  British  secret  serv- 
ice of  the  so-called  "Zinuuerman  note,'*  in  which  Germany  offered 
Mexico  an  alliance  against  the  United  States  (anticipating  American 
entriincc  into  World  War  I)  in  return  for  territory  lost  hy  the  Mexican 
(Vs.Mon  of  1818.  The  offer  ^^as  not  accepted,  but  the  resulting  outcry 
in  the  United  States  and  the  galvanizing  of  Mexican  nationalistic 
antipathy  to  the  United  States  i)roved  an  asset  to  Carranza. 

The  Carranza  govenimeiT{\'<)n>encd  u  constitutional  convention  in 
Querctaro  in  late 'Xo\ ember  IDHs  in  an  attempt  to  attract  peasant  and 
worker  sui)jK)rt  and  to  restore  legality  to  i^plitical  alVair.^.  AVithin  little 
more  timn  2  nu^nths  Carranza  i)ro(daimed  Mu»  completion  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1017,  the  niwst  hallowed  document  of  the 
Mexican  Kevolution.  Tlio  provisions  of  the  new  constit  ition  incor- 
porated political  elements  prevalent  in  most  lOtli-century  AVestern 
constitutions-'eirective  uni\er,vd  male  suffrag^^  no  reelection  of  the 
president,  di\ision  of  powers  a  weak  bicanuMal  legislature,  an  In- 
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dependent  jiulieiary,  beimnitioii  of  Cliuivli  aiu!  State,  fedenilisiih  and 
free  C()ni])nlM)ry  edneation. 

On  matters  of  eeonojnic  and  social  Avelfare,  lio\\e\er,  tlie  re\o!u- 
tionary  intellectuals  had  their  u  ay,  incorporating  the  calleoti\ist 
principle  in  the  Conhtltution  to  a  degree  unparalleled  before  the  Kus- 
si'an  Ke\  oliition.  The  state  was  tp  take  precedence  over  the  indi\  idtud. 
The  [)re  colonial  conmuinal  farmlands  of  the  central  and  southern 
Indian  \illages  were  to  ho  rehti>red  and  enlarged.  **0\ersizod*'  indi\id- 
iial  holdings  were  to  be  subdivided.  The  Constitution  of  1917  guaran- 
teed the  ri'.ht  of  agficultural  and  industrial  workers  to  unionize  and 
strike,  and  proclaimed  limits  to  working  howl's  and  bases  ioi  njinimmn 
wages.  Both  debt  j)conage  and  child  labor  were  forever  abolibK.-vT.  The 
Church  was  to  own  no  jn'uperty  w  hatsoexer,  including  houses  of  wor- 
shii).  Monastic  orders  were  outlawed,  and  priests  were  se\  erely  re- 
stricted. >rost  of  all,  the  Church  was  to  lui\e  nothing  to  do  with  public 
education. 

Once  in  the  presidency,  Carranza  go\erncd  under  a  conservative 
inter) )rctati()n  of  the  Constitution.  Bothered  by  tlie  persistence  of 
Zapata-led  revolts  demand'ug  "Land  and  Liberty,''  Carran/a  tried 
l)er^i^^tently  to  capture  the  peasant  leader;  his  subsequent  involvement 
in  the  assassination  of  Zapata  undermined  his  popular  support,  and 
his  attempt  in  lOiiO  to  dictate  his  successor  completed  public  disaffec- 
tion, even  to  the  extent  of  i*ausing  Obregun  to  sumnum  the  people, 
through  his  Plan  of  Agua  l*rieta,io  resist  the  imposition  of  thesueces- 
M>r.  Carranza  attem]>ied  to  get  to  Veracruz  in  a  train  loaded  with  the 
national  treasure,  only  toha\e  the  train  deraile<l  and  to  be  hunted  down 
and  nnnvlered.  Not  long  after,  on  July  20*  102^^,  Pnncho  Villa  was 
ambushed  inParral  by  a  relative  of  (ine  of  the  victims  of  his  banditry* 
]?y  102r1,  Afadero,  Z;»pata,  Carranza,  and  Villa,  four  of  the  five  great 
heroes  of  the  ^^e\i^'au  ]^e\oltiti(UK  were  dead.  The  last*  Obregon, 
would  soon  follow. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  MESTIZO  SPIRIT 

P>y  1020  many  were  beginning  to  feel  that  once  again  the  Mexican 
Ixevohition  was  falling  back  into  reaction.  It  seemed  as  if  the  revolu- 
tionary promise^  and  ideals  were  going  to  he  lost  in  the  \ioleu<*e  and 
confusion  that  prevailed.  But  Aharortbreiron  assumed  the  piWulency, 
sal  vailing  the  Tve\olution  and  consolidating  its  di\ergent  forces.  lie 
established  the  so  called  Sonoran  l")yna^ty  that  was  to  nde  Mexico 
for  the  next  1.1  years.  With  him  began  the  t!*adition  of  ])rngnuitic  rule, 
rejecting  imported  or  domestic  radi^'idism,  while  at  the  same  time 
heading  off  the  landowners,  the  clergy,  th  »  wonld-he  aris^tocrats, or  the 
foreigners  who  niiirht  try  to  deflect  (he  system  from  revolutionary 
object  ives, 
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It  was  tliroagh  liis  mnnii)ulatlon  of  tlic  tliree  new  bases  of  power— 
tlie  revohitionary  generals,  I  lie  ai;i'aiiaii  spolcesnien,  and  the  labor 
leadere— tliat  Obregon  solklilied  the  i)rograin  of  tlie  Eevoiution. 
Obregon  reduced  tlie  size  of  tlie  armed  forces  drastically  while  induc- 
ing many  generals  to  accept  status  as  a  pensioned  class  of  ^vealtlly 
individuals.  Most  of  the  generals  responded  by  remaining  strongly 
loyal  to  Obregon  and  the  new  system  tlnoughout  their  lil'jtimes. 

It  was  a  good  dcu  more  diilieult  to  organize  and  bring  muler  con- 
trol the  agrarian  elements.  Being  a  northerner,  Obregon  saw  land 
reform  primarily  in  terms  of  small  private  plots,  but  he  allowed  an 
old  Zapata  follower,  Antonio  Diaz  Soto  y  Gama,  to  influenced  his 
policies  to  the  extent  that  some  4  million  acres  of  land  were  redistrib- 
uted, mostly  in  the  form  of  common  lands  to  Indian  communities. 

It  was  in  labor  mattei^  that  Obregon  was  to  achieve  his  greatest 
national  acclaim.  He  supported  Luis  Morones  in  1918  in  his  attempts 
to  Mablibh  a  national  trade  union  confederation,  the  Regional  Con- 
federation of  Mexican  Labor  (Confederacion  Regional  Obrera  Mexi- 
cana— CROM).  Under  Obregon.  Moroiies  and  the  CROM  had  the  full 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  government  in  forcing  hesitant  workers 
into  unions  and  in  backing  imion  claims  against  entrepreneurs. 

It  was  under  Obregon  that  Mexico's  vast  attempt  at  mass  education 
of  the  illiterate  really  began  (sec  ch.  9,  Education).  His  minister  of 
eduv^ation,  Jose  Vasconcelos,  was  a  writer  and  philosopher  of  high 
repute;  his  conception  of  the  racial  superiority  of  the  Mexican  inter- 
mixture of  Mongoloid,  Negroid,  and  Caucasoid  blood  was  to  take  on 
a  very  special  importance  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  vmtizo  society  and 
a  sense  of  national  greatness.  In  this  process,  the  search  for  national 
identity  seized  upon  the  glorification  of  the  Indian  past.  This  was  a 
period  of  unprecedented  intellectual  freedom  and  artistic  flowering 
which  brought  forth  the  gre;it  muralists  Rivera,  Orozco,  and  Si- 
queiros;  the  composers  Carlos  Chavez  and  Manuel  Ponce;  the  phi- 
losophers Alfonso  Reyes  and  Antonio  Caso;  and  a  wealth  of  poets  and 
novelists— all  of  whom  glorified  the  Indian  past  (see  ch.  10,  Artistic 
and  Intellectual  Expression). 

The  principal  instrument  of  crciiting  a  mestizo  society  was  public 
education.  Thousands  of  new  school:  were  Started  and  staffed  with 
ha.-tily  trained  primary  teachers.  Obregon  had  infused  with  mission- 
arv  zeal  the  attempt  to  establish  a  fully  literate  Mexican  society.  Vast 
numbers  of  itinerant  teachtt**  moved  out  over  the  countryside;  cul- 
tural missions  brought  hygiene  to  remote  villages;  and  children  were 
taught  the  folk  arts  and  dances  of  ancient  Mexico  (see  ch.  9,  Educa- 
tion). Moreover,  Obregon,  in  his  agricultural  program,  stimulated  the 
eduration  of  farmers  in  modern  methods  and  techniques. 

AVith  the  aid  of  United  States  arms  and  permission  to  pass  through 
Texas  in  a  flanking  nmneuvei ,  Obregon  was  able  to  put  down  a  revolt 
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Mid  in  piHUiv  tlu'  \\)2[  piVftitlciiti.il  in-t.illalion  of  his  frieiul  ami 
fellow  SniiiMaii,  IMiitaivo  Klia^  Callow  (pre:>idiMit  192 1 -2S).  Calles  piir- 
Mu^d  c^MMitialls  (lie  sum'  [n)lu'U'ft  ab  did  Ohru^oii,  hut  perhaps  with 
f\ou  luon'  \  i«:()r.  Agrarian  reform  gained  more  njonientuiu,  a.^  more 
than  -20  milliun  arre^  uf  land  were  redi.strihuted  to  the  Indian  eonnnii- 
nitii'^  o\ei  the  iknade  in  whidi  Calle.^  directly  controlled  go\ernnient 
{K)!ic\.  The  >cliuol  Iniildiiig  prii«^ram  nioxed  ahead  rapidity.  The  mo\e- 
ment  attravted  im  rea>in«jj  numhei^  of  uoiker^  uiid  Calle.s  continued 
to  Mipport  the  CR()>r. 

It  was  with  regard  to  the  Chnroh,  howe\er,  that  Calles  was  to 
demonstrate  what  man\  considered  to  be  true  ''rexolutionary  virtue."' 
In  lOJO,  he  ftuddenh  ordered  coniplete  and  strict  compliance  with  the 
\arious  and -clerical  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  1917,  p-irt icnlarly 
tho>e  rei[niiimr  the  registration  of  all  priests  and  the  closing  of  semi- 
naries. The  governnuiut  hunted  tlow  n  chuulesrine  conununitieb  of  friars 
and  nnn^  ami  confiscated  Church  l)roi)City,  funds,  and  art  ohjects. 
Pann  hial  m  IiooIs  were  shut  and  the  teaching  of  atheism  in  the  public 
schools  was  encouraged. 

On  July  ;n,  1920,  all  church  bells  were  silenced  and  f(}r  tl.o  next  3 
years  no  chuich  services  were  held  in  Mexico,  although  the  church 
buildings  remained  open  for  indi\idual  worship.  Devout  citizens, 
mainly  centere*!  in  Jalisco  and  Guanajuato,  rebelled  against  the  '^god- 
iess  republic,"  often  assassinating  oflicials  and  beating  revolutionary 
leaders.  13y  19J9,  both  sides  had  had  enough.  The  conflict  was  tempo- 
iaril\  comiuouii^cd  through  the  Uieiliation  of  United  States  Auiha.^sa- 
dor  D W  ight  Mm* row  .  The  federal  go\ernment,  did  not,  howe\er,  stop 
the  governors  of  such  states  as  Sonora,  Tabasco,  Veracruz,  and  Yuca- 
tan  from  expelling  or  deporting  mobt  of  the  priest.-^  in  their  di^uiain.^. 

During  the  first  2  or  o  \car&  of  his  presidential  term.  Calles  brought 
the  monetar}  and  fi-^xal  system  of  Mexico  di recti)  under  the  control 
of  the  state,  establishing  the  Bank  of  Mexico  in  1925,  creating  a  gen- 
ial controller^  oflice  for  overseeing  national  hudgetaiy  matters,  and 
levxing  Mexico'^  first  income  tax.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Diaz, 
regime,  Mexico  showu^d  .^igns  of  attaining  financial  and  monetary 
stability  "(.^e(MiL^257~I^nktn"g  and  Cun"enc3*7'  T»  CalTe.-^  created" 
MexicoS  fnvt  po-t-re\olutionary  dexelopnieut  bank.  lie  broadened 
this  agrai  ian  piogiam  by  establishing  the  National  Irrigation  Corn- 
mi. ion,  anil  subjected  the  elect i  ic  powi  r  induct r^  to  strict  go \  ern men t 
regulation.  In  addition,  he  att^'uipted  to  link  all  parts  of  the  nation 
through  a  road  network'. 

la  December  1925  Calles  ordercil  all  oil  companies  to  exchange  their 
titled)  of  ownev.ship  for  jO-}ear  leaser.  The  long  and  acrimonious  con- 
tn)\er.>y  that  ensued  was  again  settled  by  Ambas.'iador  Jlorrow.  After 
iieating  a  particularly  friendly  atmo>phere  between  himself  anil  the 
Mi'xican  go\ernnu'nt,  ha  wa>  able  to  arliic\e  an  agieenient  whereby 
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companies  which  had  porfonned  "positive  actij*'  of  exploitation  before 
1917  should  not  l>c  disturbed,  although  the  state's  ownership  of  the 
subsoil  wasreaflirnied  in  principle. 

Tn  tho  1928  presidential  election,  Calles  tried  to  restore  his  old  pai  t- 
ner,  Alvaro  Obregon,  to  power  but  before  his  inauguration  Obregon 
was  assassinated  by  a  religious  fanatic.  All  the  great  heroes  of  the 
Kevoliitions  military  stage  were  dead;  niaintenarce  of  revolutionary 
spirit  and  direction  could  no  longer  depend  on  pc*'honalities  but  now 
needed  the  institutionalization  of  the  revohititnuii  \  luocess.  There- 
fore, Calles  pulled  together  most  of  the  elements  he  and  Obregon  had 
constructed  and  created  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  (Partido 
Nacional  Revolucionario— PXR),  officially  making  Mexico  hito  a  one- 
party  state.  Calles  himself  assumed  the  role  of  directing  tho  PXR,  ini- 
tiating tlie  process  of  direct  central  control  over  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, grouping  all  political  parties  and  regional  political  asbociations 
into  a  single  nationd  entity.  The  agrarian  forces  were  easily  bix)ught 
into  the  party,  being  a  still  relatively  weak  political  force  in  Mexico. 
The  army  was  a  dill'erent  matter.  Calles  and  his  loyal  generals  Card- 
enas, Aniaio,  Cedillo,  and  Almaziin  took  to  the  battlefield  to  defeat 
dissident  generals  in  the  last  rebellion  of  regular  army  elements  against 
the  central  gCvTrnment.  On  the  other  hand,  labor  by  way  of  the  CROM 
was  left  out— largely  a  product  of  Calles  s  feelings  about  Luis  Mo- 
rones,  whom  he  had  come  to  consider  grasping. 

The  interim  p^^-esidency  of  Emilio  Porter,  Gill  was  followed  in  1929 
by  the  (dection^6f  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio  to  the  remainder  of  the  presi- 
dential term,  xvhich  had  by  this  time  been  extended  to  6  years.  Ham- 
strung by  a^growing  power  struggle  between  his  own  few  supporters 
and  those ^oyal  to  Calles  and  his  generals,  Ortiz  Rubio  resigned  in 
1932  and  was  replaced  through  Congressional  selection  by  Abelardo 
Rodriguez,  who  served  out  to  the  end  of  the  term  in  1934. 

Tlic,  pressures  of  the  more  liberal  elements  of  the  PXR  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  that  Calles  found  it  necessary  to  select  as  the  presidential 
nominee  Liizuro  Cardt  nas,  wlnni  Calles  felt  he  could  control.  Cardenas 
assumed  the  presidency  in  late  1034  w  itli  a  Calle.vupproved  cabinet. 
!tmhe  new  prc\sidenr"i)T(Tved  to  have  strong  attitudes  of  liis  own— 
''closing  gamblint^  casinos  and  brothels,  lin  king  labor  in  a  .^udden  series 
of  strikes,  and  announcing  a  .seties  of  far-reaching  educational  and 
social  reforms  without  the  advit-e  or  cojihent  of  CalUv.  A'iewing  these 
acts  as  a  challenge  to  his  authority,  Calles  began  to  hint  that  ('aidcnas 
might  he  forced  into  a  lesignation.  Cardenas  stood  his  ground,  and  on 
June  10,  193.'55  dissolved  ^the  original  cabinet  and  appointed  one  com- 
mitted both  to  him  personally  and  to  his  i)rognun  of  economic  and 
social  reform.  On  llie  Siune  day,  a  govennui'nt  aircraft  Hew  Calles  to 
Mazatlaii  and  retinmcnt.  This  cn(l(»(l  th(»S()nor  ;ni  1)\  nasty. 
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The  ofiiifuil  imrty  broiinrht  under  its  wing  the  giant  national  labor 
orgiinization,  tlui  Workers  Conf(i(lenition  oi  Mexico  (Confecleracion 
de  Trabujadoiv.s  de  Mexico-  -CTM),  creutod  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  CROM  by  the  Marxi.st  intellectual,  Vicente  Lonibardo  Toledano. 
Although  the  CTM  has  undergone  ups  and  downs  in  government  favor, 
it  has  remained  the  largest  labor  group  in  Mexican  conunerce  and 
industry. 

Cardenas,  a  southerner,  saw  land  reform  in  terms  of  rejuvenating 
the  ancient  Indian  communal  lands  and  through  liis  vast  land-distribu- 
tion program  created  more  couununaMand  farmers  than  there  were 
workers  in  the  entire  industrial  hibor  force.  From  this  he  created  the 
agrarian  pillar  of  the  restructured  party,  the  National,  Agricultural 
Workers  Confederation  (Confederacion  Nacional  Campesina— CNC) , 
niembei^ship  in  which  became  obligat<:)ry  for  every  coinmunal-land 
farmer  in  the  nation.  Finally,  Cardenas  created  the  Federacion  de 
.Sindicatos  de  Trabajadores  en  el  Servicio  del  Estado,  a  "civil  servants" 
and  teachers  organization,  the  memberehip  of  \yhich  was  ^solidly  com- 
iiiitted  to  tlie  oflicial  party.  \ 

Outside  the  official  party  proper,  interest  gf'oups  were  crdated  among 
bank  employees,  small  independent  farmers,  cooperative  ij^bpr,  cham- 
bei-s  of  commerce.  Tliese  groups,  while  not  part  of  the  omcial  party, 
were  to  be  consulted  frequently  by  the  president  on  decisions  of  great 
national  or  particular  hnportance.  Essentially,  then,  the  Uiewly  re- 
organized party  rested  on  a  functional  occupational  structui^e/ Overall 
direction  of  this  party  and,  therefore,  of  national  affairs  Was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  present,  advised  by  a  conunittee  made  up  of  the 
four  secretaries  heading  up  the  four  party  sectors.  This  basic  design 
still  characterizes  Mexico's  "one-par|^y  democracy."  \ 

Cardenas  has  come  to  sunbolizo  the  implementation  of  the  most 
revolutionaiy  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  1917,  yet,  in  1936,  Cardenas 
decided  to  relax  the  restrictions  against  the  Church  s  participation  in 
education.  The  Ministry  of  Education  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Communists;  and  "socialistic''  teachers  with  their  "anti-god''  ilistrn'c- 
Qon  i-auied  a  ^>ood  deal  of  public  rancor,  often  l>ein^  forcibly  ejected 
from  devout  villages.  While  Ciirdenas  had  no  quarrel  with  the\ Com- 
munists as  long  as  their  beliefs  and  activities  coincided  with  thbse  of 
Mexican  sociali.-nu  popular  pressure  and  the  growing  divergeiice  of 
\(x'al  Stalinists  and  Trotskyites  caused  him  to  begin  a  revampihg  of 
the  Mexican  educational  system.  By  1945  President  Manu^  J^vila 
Cam  cho  was  aijle  to  call  for  and  ol)tain  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  called  for  a  pati  lotic  edu<«ttion,  a  greater  tolerance 
of  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  a  revision  of  textbooks.  Relij^ion 
linally  l)ecame  a  matter  of  course,  without  the  intense  passions  wl^ich 
had  tiurrounded  it  Cor  so  long. 
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This  relaxing  of  strong  revolutionary  anticlerical  sentiment  was 
balanced  by  a  strict  adherence  to  revolutionary  land-refonn  objec- 
tives* By  1940  Cardenas  had  redistributed  nearly  45  million  acres  as 
communal  lands.  V/hile  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  remained  in  / 
private  hands,  predominiuitly  in  large  estates  or  in  commercial  farms, 
the  area  held  communally  included  almost  half  of  the  land  actually 
under  cultivation.  More  than  40  percent  of  the  agricultural  population 
worked  common  holdings.  In  social  terms,  the  effect  of  the  Cardenas 
program  was  to  make  the  rural  peasant,  particularly  the  southern 
Indian,  feel  that  the  federal  government  had  his  interests  in  mind  (see 
ch.  19,  Agriculture) . 

Lazaro  Cardenas,  a  Tarascan  Indian  and  revolutionary  fighter,  has 
become  a  living  legend  among  the  poor  of  Mexico  and  the  Left.  He 
brought  the  masses  into  the  political  structure  by  revamping  the 
official  party,  renamnig  the  modernized  power  structure  the  Party  of 
the  Mexican  Kevohition  (Partido  de  la  Revolucion  Mexicana— PRM). 

^  The  object  was  to  create  a  set  of  interest  groups  through  which  the 
PEM  might  become  more  responsive  to  popular  demands— although 
the  final  word  would  continue  to  be  that  spoken  by  the  president  of 
the  republic.  The  aim  of  Cardenas  was  to  achieve  a  fimctional  demo- 
cracy, centered  on  a  single  party  and  giving  primary  voice  to  the 
labor^^agrarian,  militar}',  and  "popular"  sectors,  but  also  incorporat- 

.  ing  other  broadly  based  national  interest  groups.  // 
Cardenas  backed  the  labor  movement  strongly,  A  case  in  point  ^as  ^ 
the  nationalization  of  the  railway  system.  He  placed  management  in^' 
'  the  hands  of  the  railroad  workers'  union.  Inefficiency,  featherbedding^ 
and  costs  mounted  drastically,  as  did  the  accident  rate.  This  interkt^e 
proved  so  unworkable  that  Cardenas  finally  brought  the  railroads 
under  ^the  direct  control  of  an  autonomous  government  agencvf 
Btit  Cardenas^  most  famous  implementation  of  his  program  of 

•'"national  socialism"  was  the  strict  enforcement  of  states'^ constitu- 
tionally decreed  subsoil  rights.  A  protracted  dispute  betv^een  Ameri- 

can  and  British  oil  companies  and  the  CTM— whose  m^mbers^  in  the   

petrolpum  industry  were  striking  for  higher  wages,~15'inge~BeneHts, 
and  better  living  and  working  conditions— brought  government  pres- 
sure on  the  companies  to^ubinit  to  labor's  demands.  The  companies 
refused  a  court  settlement,  and  appealed  the  decision  over  the  head 
of  Cardenas  through  full-page  advertisements  in  Mexican  newspapers. 
Cardenas,  using  Article  2T  of  the  Constitution  of  1917,  announced  the 
expropriation  of  the  foreign  oil  properties  in  1938.  (Indemnification 
of  US$24  million  was  eventually  agteed  to  iit  1941.)  The  nationalized 
oil  fields  and  refineries  became  a  government  monopoly  known  as 
PEMEX  (Petroleos  Mexicanos).  This  act  was  to  make  Cardenas  a 
national  hero,  a  symbol  of  Mexico's  break  with  foreign  domination. 
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Little  hiib  I'lian^ed  in  tliu  formal  poUtical  framework  since 
Cardenas,  with  tlu'  e.vvtnion  of  tlu' 'I'lifrancliisement  of  women  by 
Adolfo  Kui/.  Currines  in  10:>1,  aiKl  tlie  dropping  of  tlio  military  as 
Mich  from  tlie  [Kui}  htuuliav .in  conjunction  witli  tlie  iiistitutionaliza- ' 
Hon  of  tlic  ])opular  m  tor  by  Mamiel  Avila  Camaclio  (see  cli.  14, 
Political  Ihnamich).  Fullouing  tins  latter  j^tructnral  cliangb,  the 
PRM  in  1946  changed  its  name  to  its  present  title,  the  Institutional 
•Ke\olnti()nai\  Part\  (Partidu  l{e\olncionario  Institncional— PRI)— 
a  xerball/ation  of  the  in^5titlltiomllization  of  an  ongoing,  peaceful 
Mexican  Hcvulntion. 

Thus  hui'ivrdiiig  governments  have  modified  and  oven  moderated 
the  iiifttitutiou:^  of  the  Re\olntion  solidified  by  the  Cardenas  adminis- 
tration, out  the  basic  s\>tem  luihchanpd  little  since.  Under  the  system 
thu  president  U  nuniinated  by  the  head:,  of  the  [)arty  and  tlie  outgoing 
preside;it  after  consultation  with  sector  leaders,  strong  interests  out- 
side thu  part\,  and  other  indi\iduals  i)owerful  in  their  owiKiMght. 
Sinte  iai'(h'nas  there  ha\e  i>cen  five  presidents:  Manuel  i 
Camadio  (1940  lOfO),  Miguel  Aleman  (1940-1952),  Adolfo  Rniz 
C\)rt'mes  (19:):!  19:>S),  Adolfo  LopezMatcos  ( 19r)8-19G4),  and  Gustavo 
DhvA  Orda/,  (19G1-  ).  These  men  have  been  drawn  from  all  fac- 
tions of  PRLbut  all.  whih-  in  ollice.  Jia\e  tended  to  behave  as  "men  of 
the  center." 

The  presi'iit  pattern.  ho\\e\cr,  has  undergone  the  cumulative  eifect 
of  force-s.set  in*iuotioab\  Cardeiuis.  First,  the  process  of  restoring  the 
trailitioual  ronimUnal  lands  has  In'oken  the^power  of  the  estate  owners 
a.-,  a  cla.^s.  ThfM»  displaced  rural  elites  have  moved  to  the  cities  where 
they  ha\e  bci'ona^  urban  real  i)rot)erty  investors,  merchants,  or  indus- 
1nali^^ts.  Thih  in  turn  broke  the  traditional  resistance  against  economic 
protci'tioniMu  and  niittctl  the  establishment  of  tarill's  and  controls 
aiding  domestic  in(hi?,ti'\ .  Second,  the  pensioning  of  the  revolutionary 
gcJicralN  and  their  holdicrs,  usually  wif^i  land,  has  tended  both  to 
remote  them  from  the  political  M-ene  and  to  give  them  i^take^i  the 
continuance  of  (lie  PHI  system.  "^'v 

AVorld  War  II  (in  which  Mexao  was  a  declared  adherent 
u\'  rhc  Allies)',  arcentuated  cci'tain  of  these  effects  in  ways  probably 
n«A\inticii)ateil  by  Cardenas.  The  aciite  shoi-tage  of  manufactured 
goods  a\ailable  for  hwinn  i  tluring  World  War  II  accentuated  sharply 
the  U|>.->urge  in  donu\'>tii'  manufactures  already  started  under  Cardenas. 
!';\  thcc^nd  of  the  war,  the  TnitW  Spates,  a  hea\y  imi>orter  of  Mexican 
mineral?^  and  fibers,  had  a  ni*gati\e  balance  of  trade  of  over  US$2  niil- 
Vuiu,  P)niUbng  on  thi^  bat  khig  and  accuinuhiti(m  of  domestic  capital 
n-n  u'.-.  tlic-MM  ial  aiul  ])olitlral  ])o\\t»r  of  Mexico's  indnstrialists  has 
-liarply  gmwii.  Within  the  PKl  struct m'e  they  have  typically  been 
*'entri>(.  '^I'lieTr"  pie-idt'Ut  uas  Adolfo  Kuix,  ('ortines  who  with  his 
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Finance  Minister  Carillo  Flores,  kept  the  momentum  of  Mexico's  in- 
dustrial growth  going  in.the  li)50*.s  with  judicious  use  of  turilVs,  quotas, 
and  legal  controls  on  the  amount  and* character  of  foreign  investment. 
The  net  effect  of  all  this  hasl^een  a  great  strengthening  of  the  jiower 
of  the  center  in  PRI,  with  concomitant  weakening  of  both  Left  and 
Right. 
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CHAPTER  4 
POPULATION 

Tlic  I030's  saw  tlie  beginning  of  a  sliarply  rising  population  growth 
rate,  wliich  has  culminated  in  tlie  lOGO's  in  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
about  3.5  percent— one  of  the  higliest  in  the  world.  Wliile  this  growth 
is  evident  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  central  region,'those  with  tlie  more 
fertile  and  better  watered  soils,  the  growth  is  seen  most  vividly  in 
tlie  cities,  where  in  recent  years  it  reached  more  than  5  percent.  A 
part  of  this  urban  growth  represents  Mexico's  fast  pace  of  indus- 
trialization, but  part,  with  more  attendant  difficulties,  represents  t^i(v 
influx  from  the  Jieavily  populated  farms,  particularly  from  the  dry- 
farming  areas  which  have  not  enjoyed  the  economic  health  of  the 
irrigated  regions. 

Concurrent  with  the  rise  in  population  growth  rate,  the  death  rate 
has  fallen  to  new  lows.  Primarily  because  of  disease  control  and  sani- 
tation programs,  life  expectancy  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  few 
decades.  Infant  mortality  continues  to  occupy  a  leading  position  in  , 
the  death  figures,  but  it  is  falling.  The  birth  rate,  however,  is  falling 
only  slowly,  and  the  motivation  for  birth  control  is  not  widely  in  evi- 
dence, among  tlie  people  or  within  the  government.  The  freedom  of 
movement  that  has  characterized  Mexico  since  the  Revolution  still 
exists,  although  in. character  it  is  now  primarily  internal;  interna- 
tiohal  migrations  have  dwindled  sharply. 

POPULATION  STRUCTURE 

Size  and  (Composition 

The,  estimated  population  in  lOoS  numbered  about  47,600,000,  if  the 
growth  rate  of  ^.5  percent  which  characterized  19G7  continued  in  1968. 
The  last  census  in  1000  recorded  34,923,129  inhabitants.  Of  these 
17,507,809  were  female  and  17,415,320  were  male.  An  estimate  for  1967 
/  .showed  a  contirniation  of  the  slight  preponderance  of  females  in  the 
population  (22,904,000  out  of  a  total  of  45,671,000).  In  the  rural  com- 
ponent of  the  po[)ulat!on,  h<)we\t»i,  there  tend  to  be  more  males  than 
femnlus. 
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TlnMv  i.^  snl>htanrnil  \ari;ition  among  e.stiniates  of  tlie  religious  coin- 
|M»>iti<)ii  of  tlio  coiintry.  While  the  percentage  of  the  population  be- 
l^Higing  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  apparently  been  declining 
o\('r  the  i)a.^t  three  or  four  decades,  it  is  still  far  the  largest  group  with 
no  peri'ent  or  more.  Protectants  form  from  2  to  *\  percent  of  the  total, 
with  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Pentacostals  b^ing  the 
nu)re  active  sects.  A  small  Jewi.di  component,  about  0.3  percent,  is 
made  up  primarily  of  middle  class  business  men,  although  there  are 
a  number  of  Jew  isb  Indians  as  well.  Tho.se  outside  the  Judeo-Christian 
groui>  number  .several  Inuidred  thousand,  consisting  primarily  of  In- 
dian- ill  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  and  in  pefipberal  population  areas 
(.-ce  ch.  11,  Keligioi\). 

It  is  usual  in  Mexico,  parti<'ularly  in  the  government,  to  identify 
ihdians  by  language  rather  than  cultural  traits.  In  the  more  than  700 
triiKil  groups  inhabiting  the  area  at  the  time  of  conquest,  about  100 
languages  were  spoken.  Now,  this  number  has  fallen  to  a  little  over 
r>0  Kinguag('r>  and  dialects  of  which  only  10  are  u^ed  by  groups  larger 
than  r>0,nno  people.  Afcxicano,  tlu»  language  of  the  Aztecs,  is. spoken 
by  about  000,000  in  the  East  Central  part  of  the  country,  Maya  is 
.N|K>ken  by  about  :JOO,000  in  Yucatan.  Zapotec  and  Mixtec  account  for 
200,000  and  l^.^OOO  respectively,  both  conunon  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 
Otonu  ih  used  by  about  lsr>,0()0  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mesa 
CVntral,  north  and  northw  est  of  Mexico  ('ity,  while  Totonac  is  spoken 
b\  about  100,000  in  northern  Wracniz  and  in  Puebla.  About  two-thirds  ~ 
(d*  the  Indians  speak  Spani.di  as  well  (sec  eh,  T),  Ethnic  Groups  and 
Languages).  \ 

Pure  Indians  represent  a  declining  percentage  of  the  total  over 
time,  since  the  non-Indian  components  grow-at  a  faster  rate.  The  per- 
centage of  whites  also  shinks  relatively  over  time,  as  the  whites  be- 
come absorbed  into  the  7nes<iho  group  and  as  tiie  munber  of  white 
migrants  to  .\[exico  drops.  The  natioiial  contributions  to  the  white 
group,  in  decreasing  order  of  ^ize  are:  Spaniards,  Auiericans,  Cana- 
dians, English,  (lerman,  and  French. 

The  iK)pulation  is  quite  youthful  (see  table  1).  In  1000  more  than 
r,ii(»-lialr  of  tlu»  population  was  Icfss  than  20  years  of  age,  and  over  SO 
percent  was  less  than  10  years  of  age.  This  represents  an  increase  in 
\ourh fulness  from  IWO.  At  that  time,  41.8  percent  were  under  15  as 
i  onipared  to  1 1.7  percent  in  1000.  The  grow^th  rate  has  been  increasing 
siui  c  that  time,  primarily  due  to  a  dci'lining  death  rate— and  nmch  of 
that  due  to  decrea.-^ing  infant  inortalit^>— ijo  that  the  population  in 
inoS  w^ould  be  \ounger  than  it  wa>  at  the  time  of  tiie  last  census. 
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Table  U  Population  of  Mexico,  by  Age  Groups  tOb'O 


Ago  group  Number       IVrcent  of 

total 


Lcs8  than  1  year  -  '  t,  144,  187  3.  3 

1-4  ycaM  -  -  -  -   4,  032,  500  13.  3 

5-9  vcars   -----  -  ----  •">,  317,  044  15.  3 

10-14  years  ,  -  -   4,358,310  12.5 

15-19  years  -   3,  535,  205  1 0.  2 

20-24  years   :   2,947,072   .  8.5 

25-29  years   2,504,802  7.2 

30-34  years   2,  051,  035  5.  9 

35-39  yetirs   1  ,  -  -  -  -  1 ,  920,  080  5.  5 

40-44  years..-,.-......   1,  301,  324  3.  9 

45-49  years              -   U  233,  008  3.  5 

50-54  years..  -   1,003,359  .  3,1 

55-59  years  1   799,  899  2.  3 

00-04  years-..-.-...--  -  -   744,710  2.1 

05-09  years.. .........  .   J   414,104  1.2 

70-74  year.^     333,  371  1.0 

75-79  years,.  ----  -   '73  0.  5 

80-84  vears  -   1 28,  338  0.  4 

85  and  over  -  -----  131,389  0.4 

Undeclared..-.-   ......^    113,543   


Total   34,923,  129,  100.0 


Source:  Adapted  from  Union  Panamcricana,  Ain^rica  en  Cifras,  1968. 


^  Distribution 

Of  the  country  s  five  zones— North  Pacific;  North,  Central,  Gulf,  uiul 
South  Pacific— tlie  Central  zone  is  by  far  the  most  poinilous  (see  table 
2).  Of  the  political  sabiVu isious^20  ^tatl^s,  two  territories,  and  the 
Federal  District— the  Federal  District,  seat  nf  the  frovernnient,  has 
13.9  percentof  the  lOGO  total  population. 

Urban  dwellers,  those  li\in^^  in  to\\ns  of  2,.'»0o  or  more  inhahitaiils, 
slightly  outnumbered  the  rural  population  in  1900.  From  1951  to  1960, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  urbanization  war;  ai)out  \A>  per<eut  i»cr  year;  it 
has  been  estimated  that  this  growth  rate  has  in^Mva^ed  to  a  little  o\er 
5  pcivent  in  tlu?  lOUOV.  Since  the  rural  roniinmeht  ha?,  been  growing 
ut  around  1.5  percent  per  year,  the  urban  [xntion  is  ex|)ected  to  rise 
to  about  03.0  percent  of  the  total  by  1075.  The  estimate  is  that  over  :\S 
million  people  willte  city  dwellers  b\  that  time,  and  rural  inhabitant'? 
will  number  an  e^stiniijited*  22.2  miljion.  The>e  otimate  ean  be  couipared 
to  urban  percentages  of  33  percent  in  1030,  inureut  in  lOlO,  13  i)er- 
cent  in  1950,  and  not  quite  51  i)ercent  in  1900. 


er|c  qoioi 


Tabb  2,  Population  of  Zones  and  Stales  in  Mexico,  1960 


Zone                                     State  Popuhtion  Pmont 

oflola) 

North  Pacific   e,OLf,470  7.4 

B:ija  California,  North   520, 105 \  1.  '5 

Baja  Califoriiia,  South   SI.  ;){)\  0.  2 

Nttyarit   ;5Sy,l)29  1.1 

Similoa  1*   83S.404  2.4 

Sonoru   _   ,  378 2.  2 

North,   0,8(^,621  10.6 

Coahuihi- . .  „  _  :  „   907,  734  2.  G 

Chihualum    1. 220. 703  3.  .5 

Da  ran  go  -  -  -    700, 830  .2.  2 

Xubvo  I.e('n-_.v--..   1,078.848  3.  1 

San  Luis  Potosi  -  _    1 ,  ()4S.  207  3.  0 

T!xmaulipiL<?_   l, 024 . 182  2.  0 

Zacatccns   817,  S3 1  2.3 

Central   \   ,  /7.  (VJiK  160.  4S,  9 

A^uasealin.tt^  /  „   243,303  0.  7 

I'Vdoral  Di:<triut   _  _   4,870.S70  13.0 

Guanajuato     1.  735,400  K  0 

Hidalgo    onl.r,08  2.  S 

Jalisco   2,443,201  7.0 

yUxko  _   1,807,851  5.4 

Michoacun   1,8.TC870  5.  3 

Morclos   380,204  i.  I 

Puobla     1 ,  073.  837  5.  7 

Qu(T<''ta!o..   355,045  I.  0 

Tlaxcala......     340,609  I.  0 

Gulf^   /,,  066,  676  IL  6 

Cainptvlu*    108,  210  0.  5 

Quiiitana  Roo   50,  109  0.  1 

Tabasco   490,340  1.4 

Veracruz.    2,  727,  899  7.  S 

Yucataii    014,049  1.8 

South  Pacific    4,  280,  .iOii  I  J.  S 

Colima......   101, 450  U.  5 

Chiapari   1,210,  S70  3.  5 

0  ucrrero    ^   1,  1  S(i.  7 1 0  3.  4 

Oaxaca   1,  727,  200  4.  0 


'lota!   34,  923,  120       100.  0 

Sourc*;:  Adapted  from  Union  Pananicricana,  Atn^rica  En  Ctftas,  Washhintoii, 
D.C.;  OAS,  10G8. 


In  19G0,  Mexico  had  17  cities  witli  over  100,000  population  (.soe 
table  3).  In  n\id49G5  Mexico  City  was  estimated  to  have  3,192,804 
inhabitants.  The  next  largest  city  is  Guadalajara  with  a  19(>5  estimated 
population  of  737,000,  or  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  hirgest.  This 
phenomenon  was^apparent  in  colonial  times,  where  the  center  of  gov- 
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ernment  attracted  a  great  many  inhabitants  because  of  the  high  social 
prestige  attached  to  living  in  the  capital. 

2'able  3,  Population  of  Principal  Ciiied  in  Mexico,  1960 

Popula* 

City  State  ^    tion  (In 

thousands) 


Mexico  City  Federal  Distriet   2,832 

Guadalajara---  Jaliseo   737 

Monterrey   Nuevo  Le6n    507 

Puebla  de  Zaragoza  Puebla   -   ^289 

Judroz  Chihuahua   262 

Le6n  -                             Guanajuato  _   210 

Torre6u   Coahuila..  ^   180 

Mexieali  Baja  California   175 

Mdrida                                          Yueatdn    171 

San  Lui3  Potosi-  San  Luis  Potosl    160 

Tijuaiia  Baja  California  -   152 

Chihuahua  Chihuahua   150 

Veracruz  -  Veracruz   145 

Aguascalicntcs  Aguascalicntcs--   127 

Tainpico    Tamaulipas   123 

Villa  dc  Guadahipc  Hidalgo  Federal  Distriet   103 

Morelia   -                   Miehoaedn.   101 

Saltillo--  Coahuila   99 

Victoria  Durango   97 

llormosillo  -  -  Sonora  -   90 

Nuevo  Laredo  1  Tamaulipas   03 

Matamoros  Tamaulipas.   92 

Culiaedn.  Sinaloa    ^85 

Irapuato-   Guanajuato    84 


Source:  Adapted  from  Union  Panamerieana,  Am&ica  En  Cifras  1967,  Washing- 
ton,  D.O.:  OAS,  1968. 

In  19GS  there  were  an  estimated  47,600.000  people  on  a  little  over 
7C0,000  square  miles  of  land  area.  The  overall  density  is  close  to  62 
persons  per  square  mile,  but  there  are  sharp  variations  in  relative 
density  throughout  the  country  (see  fig.  11).  Almost  one-half  of  the 
population  is  concentrated  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  with 
variations  at  the  state  level  of  from  50  to  over  200  persons  per  square 
mile  and  with  local  variations  extending  to  over  1,000  per  square  mile. 
The  basin  and  rims  of  the  Mesa  Central  have  been  areas  of  high  popu- 
lation density  since  precolonial  times.  The  attractions  of  the  capital 
and  of  fertile  soil  and  available  water  for  irrigation  have  brought  a 
population  density  that  produces  severe  social  and  economic  difriculties 
(see  ch.  8,  Living  Conditions) . 

The  southern  states  are  considerably  less  densely  {)opulated,  with  a 
variation  from  five  to  10  people  per  square  mile  in  the  Yucatan  Penin- 
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sula  to  close  to  50  people  per  square  mile  in  the  southern  states  of 
Guerrero,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas.  Here  again  therc  are  local  variations 
from  virtually  unuihabited  mountain  areas  to  over  100  persons  per 
square  mile  in  some  of  the  highland  vaUeys.  The  arid  states  of  north- 
ern ]^Iexico  have  generally  sparse  populations  of  up  to  25  persons  per 
scjuarc  mile,  althougli  migrations  from  the  Mesa  Central  encouragecl^ 
by  industrial  opportunities  and  new  farmlands  opening  up  in  the  north 
are  producing  Ibcal  densities  of  100  persons  per  square  mile  and  more. 

Another  dimension  of  population  distribution  is  that  at  the  housing 
level.  In  1960  there  were  355,000  one-person  homes,  1,630,000  two- 
person  homes,  6,404,000  homes  accommodating  three  and  four  people, 
18,481,000  homes  housing  five  to  eight  people,  and  8,050,000  housing 
nine  or  more  individuals.  Since  the  construction  of  liousing  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  pace  of  urbanization,  it  is  highly  likely  that  the 
ratio  of. people  to  available  liousing  units  will  show  more  crowding 
in  1968. 

POPULATION  DYNAMICS 
Growth  Trends 


From  the  colonial  period  to  the  latter  pait  of  the  19th  century,  the 
pace  of  population  growth  was  quite  moderate,  generally  less  than  1 
percent  per  year  (see  fig.  12).  With  the  stability  of  the  Diaz  regime. 


YEAR 

Figure  12,  Population  growth  of  Mexico,  nOS-lOGS, 
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growth  quk'kcned  markedly,  oiilj  to  be  flowed  and  for  a  time  reversed 
during  the  Uevohitioii.  Starting  in  the  lODO's,  the  rate  of  growth  began 
to  increase,  oulmhiating  in  today  s  approximate  ;5.5  percent  per  year 
growth  rate. 

The  population  as  a  whole  increased  b\  about  X)A  i>or(rnt  between 
the  ccuMiri  \cars  of  1950  and  1900  (see "table  1),  A  number. of  .states 
exceeded  the  national  average.  The  Federal  l)i:>trict  grew  by  alnuiftt 
()0  [)ercentj  reilectiug  both  the  continuing  .slgnilicauce  of  tlie  Capital 
and  the  generaj  rai)id  growth  of  urbaui/ation,  15a ja  California,  North, 
with  industrial  giowtli  and  agricultural  inipro\cmcutSj  had  a  popula- 
tion iiicrcase  of  nearl  \  i;>0  percent.  In  general,  the  tout  hem  states  grC'Vv 
nuu'h  less  rapidl\  than  the  northern  ones,  and  the  states  of  the  central 
region  tended  to  grow  at  a  rate  near  to  tliat  of  the  national  average. 
The  major  cities  grew  rapidly.  From  lOiJO  to  1905  Mexico  City  grcw 
fi  urn  2."*^:52,O00  to  15,102,000 ;  Guadalajara,  tbe  second  largest,  grew  f roni 
about  7:57,000  to  1,018.000.  \ 

Tahle  4,  Inkrcensal  Population  Grouih  tn  .Ucjr/co,  tih^O-lOGO 
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1 
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010,  :380 

-{-20  1 

004,  ,')US 

8:)0,  :504 
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'J.ai:?, -joi" 

1,740,777 

H-;30,  0 

1,S07,  8:)1 

1,302,02:3 

4-. "30.  3 

1,  H.')  1.870 

1,  422.  717 

-!'30.  2 

:?so,  not 
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Tahh  4.  Intercensal  Population  Growth  in  Mexico,  i 950-1 000— CoutUnml 


IVrcont 

Cen^^as        1950  Census  uicreaso 
{Wmxo  HHjO) 


Tainaulip:i,<   I  024,  182  718,  167  +42.  G 

ThixcaUu.-l   34(;,600  284,501  -{-21.8 

Veracruz    2,727,800  2,040,231  +33.7 

Yucatan  :                  /l.'..-,  Gl4,040  510,800  -{-18.8 

Zacutccas                                 . 817,  83 1  OOo,  524  -{- 22.  0 


Source:  Ad.iptctl  from  Union  Paiiamcricaim:  America  En  Cifras  1007:  OAS,  lOOS. 


Births  and  Deaths  ^  , 

An  anal\sis  of  birth  and  detitli  rates  indicates  the  derivation  of 
A[exico's  high  poptilation  growth  rate.  It  has  been  estiinated^hat  in 
niid-19G7  the  crude  birth  rate  was  4;>5Hper  1,000  inhabitants  and  tliat 
tlie  crude  <leath  rate  was  0.0  per  1,000  inhabitants.  Of  total  births  and 
deaths,  in  1905  there  were  1,888,171  live  births  and  404,163  deaths  (see 
table  5).  The  individual  states  varied  in  1^065  as  to  births  and  deaths 
in  much  the  same  pattern  as  did  their  relative  growth  in  the  inter- 
censal period  of  1950-19G0.  1      ^  ' 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  live  births  were  by  mothers  of  29  years 
of  age  or  less  (see  table  0).  The  age  pattern  of  deaths  in  196D  showed 
that  28.4  percent  of  the  total  were  from  infant  mortality,  with  males 
having  a  slightly  liigher  rate  in  this  category  than  females.  Slightly 
over  62  percent  of  the  deaths  fell  hi  the  less-|han-45  years  age  bracket 
(see  table  7). 


Table  6.  Births  anil  Deaths  in  Mexico,  by  State,- 196(} 


State 


Aguascalicntcs  

Bttja  California,  North - 
Baja  California,  South - 

Campcche  

Coahuila  

Colima    

Chiapas  

Chihuahna  -  

Durango  

Guanajuato  

.  Guerrero  


Live  L'rths 

237,  233 

51,  981 

15,  0.57 

3,  002 

32,  660 

5,  208 

4,  003 

709 

0,  380 

1,000 

52,  .107 

8,  058 

0,  847 

2,  115 

57,  404 

17,  007 

04,  002 

L2,  178 

42,  539 

0,  340 

04, 184 

22,  401 

07,  361 

12,  557 

Tahbx  5.  Births  and  Deaths  in  Mexico^  by  State ^  /,9{)^— Ci)iuinucd 


State 


Live  births 


Deaths 


Hidalgo   51, 

Jalisco   1^2  f 

Mexico  :   113, 

Michoacdn  :   104, 

Morclcs-   -  ■  ■  ■ — 22, 

Nayurit   22, 

Nucvo  Lc6n   61, 

Oaxaca   84, 

Pncbla...  J   104, 

Querctaro  i   21, 

Qnintana  Roo   2, 

San  Luis  Potosi  ^   58, 

Sinaloa.-i---  c   54, 

Sonora,.'  _  _   44, 

Tabasco!   3Q^ 

TaMiaulipas   51,' 

Tlaicala  -  :   20, 

Vcratfruz.  -   137, 

Yucatiin  _   33, 

Zacat  ecus   47, 

^  Total   1,888, 

 W  

;  *  \ 
Source i  Adapted  from  Union  Panamericana.  Am^ica  En  Cifras 

'  ton,  D.C.:  OAS,  1368. 
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759' 
669 
:)7r) 
8o5 

043 

795' 

265 

324 

557 

467 

Oil 

571 

864 

250 

954 

539 

127 

157 

825 


13, 108 
V,  435 
30,'843 
17,  543 
4,  542 
4, 105 
9,  697 
27,  970 
30,  626 

4,  653 
318 

11,907 
7,  112 
7,  974 

5,  182 
9r40l 

5,  021 
27,  691 

6,  309 
8,310 


171    *  404,163  " 


1067,  Washing. 


Table  6.   Live  Births  in  Mexico,  by  Age  Group  of 
Mothers,  1966 


Ago  group 


Live 
births  (111 
thousands) 


15  to  19  years   210. 

20  to  24  years  \   '  522 

25  to  29  years   479 

30  to  34  years   317 

35  to  39  years.  ,   230 

40  or  more  years    113 

All  others                                                '  9 

Total   1,  888 


Source:  Adapted  from  Union  Panamericana.  Am^ica 
En  Cifras  1967,  Washington,  D.C.tOAS,  1968^^ 
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Table  7.  Death 'Rates  in  Mexico,  by  Sex  and  Age  Group,  1066 


Percent  of  total 


*  "  <mnloA      .MalO'  Female 

female) 


Less  thau  I  year  :  -  - ;  -  -  -  -  -  28.  4  29.  0  4>6.  9 

i  to  4  ycarij   i-*-  7  13.  8  io.  7 

5  to  14  ycar3-i   0  -  0    '     5,  0 

l5\o  24  years.    4.  3    «    4.5  -4.^0 

25  to  44  years  ,   10.9  11.6  10,0 

45  to  59  years  5r  -   14.  0  14.  9  13.  0 

G5to74y/ar3   8.9  8.7      *    9,  2 

75  and  over....  '  "   13.9  H- 7  16-3 

Total  -  -             -  -   100.  0  100.  0  100.  0 


Souree:  Adnpted  from  Union  Panamericana.  America  En  Cifras  1967.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  OAS,J^9G8. 

A  Study  of  the  trends  in  bii-ths  and  deaths  shows  that  in  the  9  years 
from  1957  to  1965^  total  births  per  year  increase4st<iadily  over  the 
period,  though  .  ot  by  large  amounts,  and  total  ideaths  generally  de- 
creased over  those  years,  again,  nqt  by  large  ai^ounts  (sec  tables  S 
and  9).  Male  births  and  male  deaths  exceeded  those  for  females  over 
this  time  period,  and  urban  births  gradually^  caught  up  with  rural 
births  and  passed  them  in  I9S0.  Urban  deaths  displayed  the  same 
trend  but  did  not  exceed  rural  deaths  until  1962. 

The  trends  in  overall  birth  and  death  rates  from  lD59't^  1€ JG  show 
a  slight  decline  in  live  births  per  1,000  inhabitants,  from  45,6  to  43.3. 
Deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants,  however,  showed  a  more  pronounced 
dov/nward. trend  moving  from  11.4  to  9.2.  In  the  years  1935-1939'thc 
death  rate  was  23.3  and  the  birth  rate  43.5.  StUlbiii:hs  p-r  1,000  live 
births  had  an  upward  movement  from  16.6  in  1959  to  21.4  in  1965, 

Table  8,  Number  of  Live  Birih$  in  Mexico,  1957-1965 

Year  '                Tota  Male  ^  Female  }>.ban  Rural 

(total)      ,  .(totai) 

1957   1, 485, 202  765, 543  719,  659  732,  069  753,  133 

1958    1,447,578  744,392  703,186  736,413  711,165 

1959  "...  1,589,606  815,351  774,255  781,111  808,495 

19G0    .    I,608ll74  824,160  784,008  800,567  798,607 

1961*"  *   1,647,006  845,990  801,016  827,695  819,311 

1962   1,705,481  880,648  824.833  865,249  840,232 

1Q63    1,756,624  904,835  851,789  947,330  809,294 

1^4        ;   1,849,408  *  9.-)!,  448  897,960  1,007,068  842,340 

196^]   i,  888,  171  900,  102  922,  069   

Source:  Adapted  from  Union  Panamericana.  i^i^rica  £"71  Cifras  1987.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  OAS.  1968. 
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\vhilo  infant  mortality  foil  ()\er  the  vt-ars  from  7\A  per  1,000  li\o 
blrthain  lO^O  to  62.3  in  19C6  (sec  table  10).  This  substantial  decline 
in  infanrrnortajity  Iras  had  heavj*  leverage  on  the  declining  death 
rate,  since  infant  d9aths  have  accounted  for  almost  30  percent  of  the* 
total.  In  1960  male  life  expectancy  was  57.6  years;  female  life  expec- 
tancy was  60.3  years.  J^y  1970  this  is  expected  to  change  to  63.S  for 
males  and  66.5  for  females. 

able  9.  Ninnber  of  Deaths  in  Mt^ico,  1069-1066 


[     Year  '  I'ota!  Malo  Kenialc         Urban  Uiual 

Uotal)  (total) 


11*57  _   414,r)45  217,218  U)7,  327  200,800  213.739 

1958..^   404,529  212,570  191,953  100,401*208.128 

1959.1   396,924  209,133  187,791  193,370.203,548 

1960   402,545  212,520  190,019  199,379  203.  lOG 

1061  ^   3SS,  857  205,  005  183,  .792  1 97,  500  1 91,  291 

1902.  „   - .   4t)3,^046  212.  1 18  190.  928  204,  801  198,  1*85 

1903-   ._   412.S:54  210,957  195.877  223,772  189,002 

\m\.  J.   408,275  210,043  192,232  223,039  185.230 

19tj5'>.   404,  103  2M,  03S  190,  125  223,  167  180,  990 


Source.  Adapted  fruin  Union  PiinanuThMiia.  AnUnca  En  Cifras  1067.  W&sliing- 
ton,,  n.C:  OAS,  1908. 

TMe  to.  Trcn(h  in  Birth  and  Death  Rates  in  Mexico^  1959-1966 


LWo  births       H^ftths        StiUbirtiis     infant  deaths 

porlO(X>  pcrlO(X)  per  1000  pcr4000 
inhabitants    inhabitants     live  births  live^lVthS 


1959  „   4.5.0  '    11.  4  16.6  74.  4 

1960  1,  -   44.6  11.2  17.2  74.2 

1901  .-...w   44.2  10.4  17.0  70.2 

1902  :  1   44,2  ^10.5  17.0  69.9 

1963   44.  1  /  10.  4  17. 0  OS.  5 

1964  ,^   44.  8  9.  9  20.  9  06.  3 

1965.4  r  ^  44.2  .5  21.4  60.7 

1966   43.  3  .2  '  n.a.  62.  3 


Source:  Ad.ipted  from  Union  Piinameiiciina.  America  En  Ctfras  1967,  Wasliinf;- 
to^i,  D.C.I  OAS,  1968.  * 

Population  Mobility 

f^One  nieasnre  of  the  mobility  of  the  Mexican  people  iy  tlic  migration 
movement  among  the  states  (see  table  11).  From  1050  to  1060  a  total 
of  1,894,  372  such  movement  was  tabulated.  The  largest  net  gainer  of 
nriigrants  was  the  Federal  District,  with  a  gain  of  462,338  people.  The 
states  of  Baja  California,  Norths  and  Mexico  scored  relatively  heavy 
net  gains,  with  more  modest  net  gains  going  to  Chihuahua,  Morelos, 
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Tublc  II.  Estimated  Gross  Intenml  Migration  of  Mexico,  1950-1960 


StatM  Ncl  niigratioiis      Orots  lo&s        Gross  gam 


Aguasciilientes   -28/034  '  34,887  (5, 2o3 

Bap  California,  North   r  149,  112  23,284  172,396 

Bairt  Ciiliforma,  South    -2,739  11,552  ,8,813 

Campcche   -6,190  10,334  10,144 

Coahuihi  •-  •   -61,947  74,812  12,8(55- 

CoHma   +'-^,-!21  1-^  282  17,503 

Chiapas  -•'   -20,  107  \  48,750  28,643 

Chihuahua   ,+78,535,  25,333  103,868 

Durimgo    -87,491  96,946  9,455 

Fedoral  BiHtrict   +462,338  110,158  572,496 

Gunnajuuto  -   -58,665  110,180  51,515 

Guerrero   -37,798  52,033  14,235 

Hidalgo   -   -52,578  80,948  28,370 

Jalisco    -11,344  111,569  100,225 

MOxieo'    +164,038  20,856.  184,894 

Miehoa'edn   -127,494  149,761  22,207 

Morelo'5    +24,505  12,312  30,877 

Nayarit.."   -7,052  23,646  16,594 

NuevoLeou  -   +85,202  33,381  118,583 

Oasac-i    -82,633  93,573  10,940 

p„e,jH   -67,703  92,081  24,378 

Querfitar'o.   -28,063  32,807  4,804 

Quintanalloo  --  +6,628  6,356  12,984 

San  Luis  Potosi  -V    -57,035  66,  o30  9,  49o 

Sinaloa   -24,099  .  58,232  34,133 

Sonora   -56,624^  .    23,118  79,742 

Taba«co    -11,240  20,410  9,170 

"Tamaulipas   +27,331  42,011  69,342 

TIaxeala  -   -25,523  29.979  4,456 

Veracruz   -   +42,947  69,521  112,468 

Yueatdn.'.'.  '  -27.290  32,313  5,023 

Zacatocas   -82,524  83,965  1,441 

■    .    Total   1,894,372-  1,891,372 


Source:  Adapted  from  William  V\  .  Wiimic,  Jr.,  Estimate  of  Inter-Slnte  Migrulion 
in  Mexico:  1950-1960:  Data  and  Methods. 

XuevoLcon/ramaulipas,  uikI  Verucniz.  Tlie states  with  ilii' largest  not 
lo.s<es  were  Miclioacau  witli  127,404,  followed  by  Diinuigo,  Oaxaco, 
Zacatecas,  and  others.  The  pattefn  reflects  the  growing  opportunities 
ill  the  iKjrtiierii  border  states  and  the  outstanding  attraction  of  the 
Federal  District.  ,  ' 

.  Tiie  substantial  and  increasing  growth  of  tlie  cities  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  areas  is  evidence  in  the  rising  rate  of  urbanization,  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent  in  recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that  ovdr  63  percent 
will  live  in  cities  by  1975,  The  migrants  to  thg  cities  tend  to  be  young 
adults,  adding  to  the  cities  a  higher  percentage  of  total  births  and  a 
more  youthful  p-opulation  component  than  exists  for  the  national 
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u\erage.  The  rapid  influx  has  albo  led  to  problems  of  o\  ercrowding, 
tlio  growth  of  urban  slums,  uneniplo\nicnt,  and  a  substantial  measure 
of  povcity. 

There  has  long  been  an  inlcrnational  migration,  especially  to  the 
West  and  Southwest  United  JStates.  One  conii>onent  of  this  migration 
w^as  tempoiarvj  that  of  the  braie/vSy  the  Mexican  farm  workers  who 
went  seubonall  v  to  the  labor.-bhort  farming  areas  of  the  United  States 
West,  and  Soutlnvesl.  \ 

Movement  into  Mexico  exists  largelj  in  the  form  of  a  temporary 
but  economically  important  segment  of  the  population.  In  19G7  about 
1.5  million  tourists  came  to  Mexico,  a  gain  of  about  8  percent  over 
1966.  Tourists  in  1967  si)ent  an  amount  equal  to  l^O  percent  of  Mexican 
cxpoits  that  year.  Mexi^'o  has  had  sporadic  permanent  immigration^ 
There  sas  a  lar^e  influx  of  artists  and  professional  people  during  and 
immediately  after  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  1936,  but  no  large  mass 
movements  since  that  time. 

The  people  ha\e  become  more  mobile  since  the  1910  Kevolution.  ' 
The  breakiii)  of  the  large  estates  has  encouraged  mobility,  as  have 
iudustriali/.atlon,  better  transport,  new  irrigation  projects,  and  gov- 
ernment colonization  projects.  By  law  the  people  are  free  to  move, 
both  nationally  and  intci nationally.  Population  pressure  on  the  old 
major  farming  areas-has  also  stimulated  movement,  to  the  cities  and 
to  newly  opening  farming  sections.  • 

p6f>ULATI0N  PROBLEMS  AND  ATTITUDES  ' 

Mexico  has  de\ eloped  a  [H'ogram  to  achieve  self-sufliciency  in  its 
food  siippl} ,  which  has  been  carried  out  quite  successfully  on  irrigated 
lands.  But  the  weakness  of  the  remaining  traditional  dry-farming 
economy  has  dri\en  millions  to  the  rapidly  expanding  urban  centers. 
The  country  is  thus  faced  with  a  continuing  struggle  to  accommodate 
fast  mounting  urban  poi)ulations — to  outpace  the  growth  of  urban 
and  suburban  slums,  to  prov^e  housing,  sanitation,  employment,  elec- 
tricity, traflic  control,  and  potable  w^ater.  Providing  water  is  esi>ecially 
difficult  and  costly  because  of  the  arid  or  semi-arid  character  of  per- 
haps as  nnich  as  ^5  percent  of  the  country,  including  most  of  the 
nation's  population  centers. 

The  goveriunent  does  not  Jia\e  a  program  for  birth  control,  nor 
docs  it  appear  that  popiilar^aTritudcs  in  ^^u*  country  favor  such  a  pro- 
gran).  The  government  has  moved  positi\ely  and  strongly,  however, 
on  reducing  the  death  rate.  A  long-standing  campaign  against  infec- 
tious diseases  has  reiluced  their  incidence  drastically;  other  efforts  in 
public  health  and  sanitation  have  contribuk'd  strongly  to  producing 
a  falling  death  late  and  to^  increasing  I'fe  expectancy  from  between 
"10  and  40  years  to  over  GO  years. 

The  threat  of  overpopulation  is  not  generally  viewed  with  great  j 
alarm.  A  survey  taken  on  views  of  per::ons  in  different  occupations  j 
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showed  that  employers  und  housewives  tended  to  see  the  growing 
popuhition  us  being  a  cause  of  low  salaries,  members  of  the  profes- 
sions and  clerics  disagreed,  and  hite  collar  workers  were  fairly  evenly 
split  on  the  question.  All  of  these  groups,  however,  generally  agreed 
that  it  -was  not  desirable  to  limit  the  population  growth.  A  majority 
thought  such  limiting  would  constrain  economic  progress;  another 
largo  group  opposed  limiting  population  growth  on  grounds  of  moral- 
ity and  customs.  Housewives  especially  opppsed  limitations,  and  johied 
the  clerics  in  making  the  case  on  grounds  of  morality  and  customs. 

A  number  of  arguments  for  not  attempting  to  control  population 
growth  in  the  Qountry  have  been  advanced.  Some  feel  that  popula- 
tion pressure  itself  is  a  stimulus  to  creative  new  solutions.  Others  view 
increased  density  as  good  for  economic  progress,  and  foresee  increased 
exploitation  of  natural  resources.  Many  believe  that  rapid  population 
growth  has  accounted  in  some  measure  for  Mexico's  increased  power 
and  prestige.  Some  fear  the  state's  assuming  control  of  life  processes, 
and  believe  that  nature  taking  its  course  will  produce  an  automatic 
solution.  Physicians  typically  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  problem  they 
should  address. 

Wlien  the  World  Health  Organization  in  the  late  1950's  tried  to 
promote  family  planning.  Latin  American  nations,  including  Mexico, 
did  not  suppoit  the  program.  In  the  United  Nations  in  1962,  a  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  to  offer  teclmical  assistance  on  population  problems, 
but  it  failed  as  Latin  America  did  not  support  it.  Mexico  abstained  from 
voting  in  both  the  review  conimittee  and  in  the  General  Assembly. 

A  survey  of  women  in  the  reproductive  age  group  in  Mexico  City 
chowed  '  lat  the  ideal  family  size  was  an  average  of  about  4.2  children. 
There  was  a  tendency  for  a  smaller  ideal  family  size  among  the  better 
.educated. 
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CHAPTER  5 


ETHNIC  GROUPS  AND  LANGUAGES  * 

In  1967,  Indians  comprised  approximately  12  percent  of  the  total 
Mexican  population.  Indians  are  defined  by  tlie  Mexican  government  •* 
as  those  speaking  an  indigenous  language  and  who  continue  to  prac- 
tice traditional  Indian  cultural  patterns  and  live,  for  the  most  part, 
in  t  aditional  cohununal  villages.  Mestizos  (persons  of  mixed  Indian 
and  Hispanic  racial  and  cultural  background)  comprise  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Their  way  of  life  assumes  a  blending  of 
Indian  and  European  value  systems.  The  small  Negro  population  is 
concentrated  in  the  urban  'bartios^  or  slums,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Veracruz. 

The  cultural  patterns  of  modern  mesti.:os  and  Indians  diverge  be- 
twciju  modernization  and  traditionalism.  Indian  etluiicity  emphasizes 
continuity  with  traditional  Indian  values  of  the  precolonial  period. 
Indliin.'s  practice  agricultural  pursuits  and  live  in  rural  villages  which 
L  have  vHryiiig  degrees  of  contact  with  the  national  culture  around  them. 
Many  continue  to  speak  indigenous  languages,  although  a  growing 
number  are  billingual.  By  contrast,  the  emerging  national  culture 
demonstrates  considerable  bleitding  of  Indian  and  European  cultures. 
Economioally,  tl.e  national  culture  is  inrreasingly  diversified  and 
.modernized.  Urbanization  is  in  the  ascendant.  Status  no  longer  de- 
pends on  traditional  values  of  age,  conununity  service,  or  religious  ob- 
servance, but  on  econoniic  or  occupational  accomplishments. 

To  the  degree  that  Indians  participate  in  the  national  culture,  ethnic 
di.^thictions  blur.  Today,  manv  Indian  peasants  in  the  less  i.solated 
area^  speak  Spanibh,  prai  tiiHt  a  relatively  orthodox  version' of  Rom.cn 
Catholicism,  and  participate  to  some  extent  in  national  (politics.  They 
take  part  in  national  j^amo,  know  .something  of  national  heroes,  and 
usually  celebrate  national  holidays.  Government  progiams  of  land 
redistribution  and  education  have  been  f ijudamental  in  Ixittering  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Indian  and  integrating  him  into  the  national 
culture. 

HLSTORICAL  ETHNIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Bv  the  time  (lie  ,^[)anisli  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1510,  the  Aztecs  had 
estabri?>hed  tlieir  dominance  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  their  influence 
extended  froin  the  Panuco  Kiver  to  Central  Gu.Ueniala  (see  cli. 
Historic'il  Setting).  Ik'ciuse  tJie  Aztec  songht  noi  to  hill  other  tribes 
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init  to  capture  tliein— and  once  liaVing  captured  them,  to  exact  trib-' 
utc--  there  existed  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  a  variety  of 
tribes  distinguished  i)rincipally  by  their  language,  Tlie  principal  lan- 
guage groups  were  Xahuatlan  (of  which  Aztec  is  a  dialect),  Mayan, 
Zapotecan,  Otomian,  Totonecan,  and  Tarascan, 

With^he  advent  of  the  Spanish  colonizers,  the  tribal  s\btem  of  social 
organization  in  Mexii  o  ended.  From  conquest  in  1533  until^in depend- 
ence in  1821  the  bend  was  toward  reduction  of  independent  Indian 
kingdoms  to  peasant  village  conununities,  simplification  in  the  Indian 
class  structure,  and  changes  in  government  and  iHjligious  practices  as 
the,  Indians  were  increasingly  integrated  into  Spanish  culture.  ^ 

Various  fiVctors  encouraged  the  disintegration  of  .cultural  unity 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Si)anish  Crown  looked  on  the  Indians  as 
its  wards  and  therefore  felt  obliged  to  civilize  and  convert  them  in 
return  for  using  their  labor.  Tho^e  Indians  impressed^ into  labor  came 
into  early  ^'ontaci  with  Hispanic  culture,  language,  and  religion.  Those 
Indiana  seeking  to  avoid  impression  into  labor— particularly  working 
Jn  the  momitain  mines— sought  refuge  in  the  early  Konian  Catholic 
missions  and  there,  of  course,  \\  ere  also  expostjd  to  Roman  Catholicisni 
and  European  cultural  ptitterns.  As  few  Spanish  women  came  to  New 
Spain,  intenuarriage  between  Spaai^h  and  Indians  Ijecanie  common 
^  and,  among  sonie  Indian  groui)S,  \\  as  encouraged  as  a  means  of  gaining 
'  the  status  of  the  Spanish  family  into  which  one  married.  Social  status, 
c-ame  to  be  associated  more  and  more  ^^ith  Hispanic  heritage,  thus 
furthering  the  In-eak-up  of  numy  Indian  ethnic  groups. 

In  spite  of  an  extensive  piwe^s  of  racial  mixing,  by  the  time  of 
IndependeniT  many  Tijidian  groups  had  managed  to  maintain  their  tra- 
ditional values  and  >Nays  of  life.  High  density  of  population  in  Indian 
core  areas  did  much  to  inhibit  acculturation.  In  areas  of  Indian  popu- 
lation concentration,  as  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  Indians  tended  to 
remain  racially  purer  and  to  retain  their  own  language,  religion,  and 
laws.  Inrligen(nis  cultural  patterns  in  these  areas  were  stable  and  com- 
plex, and  trade  and  counnuuication  between  the  Europeans  and  the 
Inditin  groups  were  limited. 

From  Independence  until  alxmt  10:j,">,  the  pnx^ess  of  racial' mixing 
was  greatly  slowed  down.  Within  the  Indian  groups  class  distinctions 
had  virtmilly  disappeared,  and  almost  all  Indians  were  maclqudlea  or  . 
connuoners.  The  orie  exception  w*as  a  discernible  class  of  tenants 
[ninj/iUjnt  V  or  fhihiU*  s)  w  hich  cut  across  the  ethnic  lines.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  wxhxw  Ili-paiiic  or  siho  way  of  life  and  the  rural  Indian 
l^atforns  iiJiitnuied  to  w  idcn.  Attempts  to  com  ert  the  Indians  to  Koman 
CatholiriMu  wrre  gradiiall\  ahancjoned.  XwiW  the  Ke\olution  of  1910, 
tlie  Indian^  were  generally  left  to  themselve^  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion: the  result  was  fiie  retention  of  Indian \linguistic  and  cultural 
patterns.  ^  \ 
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During  the  first  30  years  after  the  Eevohition,  an  Indianist  move- 
ment (leveloi)ed  among  urhan  iiitelle(*tuaLs.  Indianists  phiced  strong 
emphasis  on  the  autononi}  of  Indian  groups  and  on  their  economic 
and  cultural  independence  from  non-Indian  groups.  They  supported 
the  continuation  of  the  agrarian  economy  of  the  Indian  peasant  ;  local, 
regional,  or  ethnic  as  opposed  to  national  folk  customs;  and  the  con- 
tinued use  of  Indian  languages.  .Vs  a  result  of  the  spread  of  this  philos- 
ophy, the  national  6- Year  Plan  (193t~1940)  contained  provisions 
giving  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  Indian  ethnic  groups,  par- 
ticularly tho.se  living  in  isolated  rural  villa^^  es  (.seech.  3, Historical  Set- 
ting). The  Indianist  activity  culminated  mi  193G  in  the  formation 
of  a  national  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  effect  of  the  Indian- 
ist movement  was  to  inhibit  the  integration  of  the  remaining  Indian 
etl\nic  groups  into  the  national  culture. 

From  1940  to  the  present,  t^fforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  have 
been  to  integrate  Indian  ethnic  groups  into  the  national  society.  Tliese 
efforts  have  been  largely  sueoesbf  ul.  At  the  time  of  Independence,  85 
percent  of  the  rural  population  and  24  percent  of  the  population  of 
Mexico  City  was  still  pure  Indian  in  ancestry  and  cultural  patterns; 
today,  the  Indian  population  has  shrunk  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  population.  The  Rural  Education  Program  has  spread  the  use 
of  the  Spani.sh  language  and  acquainted  Indians  with  European, cul- 
tural values.  Tlie  opening  of  new  and  better  connuunications  media 
and  means  of  transportation,  under  direct  government  sponsorship, 
has  helped  as  well  to  spread  national  culture  to  rural  areas. 

ETHNIC  DIVISION  AND  IDENTIFICATION 

Areas  of  distinction  between  the  m^stho  majority  and  members  of 
Indian  ethnic  groups  are:  1)  locality  of  birth  or  residence,  generally 
urban  lov7nif^thos  and  rural  for  Indians;  2)  language  spoken,  Spanish 
for  mestizos  an<l  indigenous  for  India  ns ;  ;>)  literacy  rates,  lower  among 
the  Indians;  1)  surname,  whether  Spiini.sli  or  Indian  (the  adoption  of 
a  SpaAibh  surname  is  connnon  among  mestizos) ;  5)  costume;  and  C) 
various  cu.  touKs  and  bellef.s,  such  as  house  type,  method  of  cooking, 
method  of  burying  the  dead,  and  celebration  of  fiestas  and  dances. 
Because  tlie  course  of  modernization  in  many  cases  blurs  these  dis- 
tuictions  among  individual.^,  often  the  nio.^t  useful  means  of  identifica- 
tion ^s  whether  the  individual  thinks  of  liimself  as  an  Indian  and 
whetlier  he  lives  in  a  connnunity  generally  regarded  as  Indian. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  Indian  ethnic  groups  is  found  in. cen- 
tral and  soutliern  Mexico.  In  the  extreme  noVth  of  the  country  fe\v 
indigenous  groups  remain;  the  Spanish  dispersed  many  of  the  no- 
nuurK-  Chichimec  tribes  they  found.  The  most  culturally  and  i1u!ially 
\  pure  Indians  are  found  in  tlie  Central  Highlands  and  on  the  Yucatan 
^Peninsula.  located  ii^  the  heart  of  ancient  Indian  empire?)  in  virtually 
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.inaccessible  territories,  these  areas  have  only  recently  been  penetrated 
by  extensions  of  transportation  and  communications  networks.  The 
very  size  of  these  Indian  groups  and  the  complexity  of  their  social  and 
political  organization  give  them  an  almost  impregnable  ethnic  cohesion. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  in  the  mountains  of  Nayarit, 
there  survive  two  groups  totaling  about  9^500,  the  Cora  and  Huichol. 
In  San  Luis  Potosi  in  the  Northeast,  there  are  over  100,000  Indians 
who  speak  Iluastec,  Nahuatl,  Pame,  and  Otomu  The  Huastec  are  the 
most  numerous  of  these.  Further  south,  there  are  more  than  300,000 
monolingual  and  bilingual  Indians  in  the  state  of  Veracruz,  includ- 
ing the  Totomac — the  largest  group — the  Populaca,  the  Zapotec,  the 
Otomi,  and  some  Nahuatl-speaking  peoples. 

.  In  the  central  zone  there  arc  only  a  few  himdred  isolated  individuals 
belonging  to  small  groups  in  Aguascalientes.  There  are  about  3,600 
Otomi  and  Cliichinieco  .Tonaz  in  Guanajuato.  Jalisco  has  around  8,000 
Xahuatl-speakiuir  Indians  and  some  Iluirhol  speakers.  There  are  over 
58,000  speakers  of  Otomi  and  Tarasco  in  Queretaro.  In  nearby 
Ilidalgo,  there  are  speakers  of  Otonu,  Nahuatl,  and  Tepehua.  In  the 
state  of  Mexico  and  the  Federal  District  there  are  some  215,000  speak- 
ers of  Mazahua,  Naluiatl,  Otonu  and  Matlatzinca.  In  the  state  of 
Puebla  are  to  bo  found  293,000  speakers  of  Nahuatl,  Mazatcc,  Mixtec,- 
Otonn,  Popoloca,  Totomac,  and  Zoque.  The  state  of  Tlaxcala  has 
19.000  Nahuatl  and  Otomi  speakers.  South  of  Mexico  City,  there  are 
9,000  speakers  of  Naluiatl  in  Morelos.  Westward,  the  Tarascans  make 
u|>  most  of  Mi(»hoaoan\s  Indians.  The  ^tate  of  Colima  has  only  scattered 
small  Indian  groups. 

In  (he  Southern  Pacific  area,  there  are  speakers  of  Amuzgo,  Nahuatl, 
Mixtec,  'i'lapanec,  Tarasco,  and  Cliontal  in  the  state  of  Guerrero.  In 
Oaxaca  one  finds  Amuzgo,  Cliatino,  Chinanteco,  Chocho,  Chontal, 
Cuicatec,  Iluave,  Txoateco,  Nahuatl,  Mazat.^c,  Mixe^  Mi.xtec,  Popoloca, 
Tlapanec,  Triquc,  /Zapotec,  and  Zoque.  The  trans-isthmian  region  of 
'  Chiapas  has  381,000  speakers  of  Cho],  Afaya,  Tzeltal,  Tzotzil,  Zoque, 
^fann^  Tojolabal,  Quiche.  Lacandon,  and  Nahuatl. 

In  the  Southern  Gulf  region,  in  Tabasco,  there  are  some  21,000 
Chontal  speakers.  In  the  states  of  Cami)eohe,  Yucatan,  and  Quintana 
Koo  there  are  about  357,000  speaker?  of  the  Ma yan^fanguagc. 

Language  and  geographical  location  are  the  principal  distinguish- 
ing criteria  among  Indian  groups  Today.  Physical  appearance  also  can 
distinguish  one  group  from  another.  There  are  variations,  for  ex- 
ample, in  '^kin  color,  fai^ial  characteristics;  and  physical  size. 

ETHNIC  GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 

.Vpart  from  distinguishing  them  according  to  language  and  gco- 
j^raphical  loratit)n.  the  >rexiran  Intlians  can  be  categorized  broadly 
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bv  settlement  pattern  into  nonuulu*,  semi  noniadiOj  and  sedentary .^Hie 
Just  group  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best  known. 

The  northern  territories  are  populated  by  small  groups  of  Indian 
hunters  and  gatherers,  who  fish  on  a  seasonal  basis.  These  people  have 
no  permanent  settlements  or  villages,  and  practice  no  regular  agri- 
cultural pui^buits.  An  example  of  such  a  group  i,s  the  Tarahumara, 
\vho  live  in  the  Western  Sierra  Madre  in  the  .states  of  Chihuahua  and 
Dnrango.  Apart  from  fishing  and  huntiiigj  the  Tarahumara  occasion- 
ally engage  in  commercial  luniboring,  work  occasionally  on  nearh/ 
ejklo^i  (communal  lands),  or  pan  for  gold. 

Among  the  seini-nomadic  Indian  groups  are  the  Seri,  who  live  in 
the  state  of  Soiiora.  They  spend  half  of  the 'year  fishing  in  the  Gulf 
of  California  and  the  other  half  hunting  and  gathering  in  the  interior. 
A  similar  group  is  the  Lat  andon  Indians,  who  live  in  the  state  of 
Chiapas.  Among  the  groups  practicing  slash-aiul-burn  agriculture 
are  the  IVipago,  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  the  Kikapoo,  in  the  state  of 
Coahuila,  and  the  Ilurve,  from  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

Among  the  major  group?  jn'acticing  commercial  and  sedentary  agri- 
culture are  the  Tarasco,  of  Michoacaii ;  the  Yaqui,  of  Sonora ;  the  Maya 
of  Yucatan;  the  Zapotec  of  Oaxaca;  the  Chontal  of  Tabasco;  and  the 
1  luastcjc  of  Veracruz  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Within  the  sedentary  groups.  Indians  work  on  local  estateo5^  and 
cominumil  lands,  engage  in  seasonal  wage  labor,  or  praotico  subsistence 
agriculture.  In  Chiapas,  ,he  T/otil,  T/eltil.  Mann,  Choi,  and  Lncandon 
In<li;uis  work  on  cullee  plantations,  on  sheep  ranches,  at  carding  wool, 
and  at  cutting  wood.  Jn  Oaxaca.  tlie  Zapotec,  Ma/tec,  Mix,  Chicatee, 
and  Tri(pie  work  on  colfee  plantations,  at  sugar  refineries,  and  in  the 
miiuvs.  The  Yaqiii  aiuV  Maya  of  Sonora  work  on  farms,  in  the  mines, 
or  part-time  on  the  railroads.  The  Chontal  of  Tabasco  work  in  sugar 
refineries  and  on  eolVee  and  banana  plantations.  The  Otomi  are  estate 
workers.  Approximately  200,000  persons  per  year  are  migratory 
workers,  of  w  hoin  the  majority  are  Indians  from  the  states  of  Chiapas, 
Guerrero,  Nayarit,  Oaxaca,  Puebia,  and  Veracruz.  The  Tarasco  of 
Michoacan  are  migratory  workers  in  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

SiibM.«5tencc  agricultinv  is  lu'acticed  among  the  following  Indian 
groups:  tlie  Tepecano  of  Jaliseo,  the  Totique,  Tojolabal,  Mann,  Choi, 
Tzotil,  T/eltal-^-all  of  the  state  of  Chiapass  -the  Chontal,  Mix, 
Mazatec,  >Iixtec  of  Oaxaca:  the  Ma/ahiia  of  Mexico;  the  Totomac  of 
ruel)la.  Sierra  de  Veracruz  and  Hidalgo:  the  Tla])anec  of  (nierrero: 
/he  Cora  of  Sierra  de  Xayarit :  and  the  Otomi  of  Mexico.  The  diets 
of  most  of  these  groups  are  often  protein-deficient,  and  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  such  diseases  as  malaria,  intestinal  parasitosis,  smallpox 
and  typhoid.  Members  of  some  of  these  niral  groups  are  moving  to 
urban  centers  where  the\  are  loi>ing  their  identity  as  they  become  part 
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i){  the  national  niltuiv.  The  rural  gruii])^  which  do  remain  intact  have 
a  pujjuhition  "^lowth  rate  nuicli  hjwer  than  that  of  tlio  rest  of  the 
ooinitry  (seech. 4,  ro])ulati()n). 

Various  Indian  »rroui)s  dejjeud  on  handicraft  ]}roduction  for  tlieir 
livelihood.  In  the  Tarahcan-speaking  core  area,  for  exaiu]>le,*  the 
Tanaco  jMacticc  \\ca\iii^  with  centur\-i)lant  fdxTSj  the  Cocncho  make 
putterj  ;  the  l\irm'lu)  manufacture  wooden  objects  and  cotton  cloth; 
the  Xalujat/eu  wea\e  woolens:  the  Uruajian  paint  gourds;  and  the 
Santa  Clara  del  Colore  jn'oducc  items  of  beaten  copper.  The  rules 
against  man  ia^v  oat.-^ide  the  comnnuiity  help  to  protect  the  continuity 
of  handicraftr>  ai?>ociated  with  ]iarticular  villages  and  thus  the  con- 
tinuity of  Indian  economic  s]>ecializ:ition. 

In  terin>  of  settlement  organization,  Indian  agricultural  coiniuuni- 
tie»  nt?uall\  ctin.si^t  of  agricultural  hnuk,  forcbt  areas,  and  wasteland. 
Variou.-^  .^ettlcmenth  grou])  around  a  central  iahtcra  or  go\enunent 
town.  The  central  town  i.^  often  .^ubdi\ided  into  a^uiiubor  of  wards  or 
bnvnos.  The  pre-Kevolutionary  town  chiefs,  the  cuciqucH.  have  in 
mo.^r  arca.-^  been  replaced  by  electee  I  leaders.  Indian  housing  varies 
con^ideiably  deiu-niling  (»n  climate  and  available  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Seri  u>e  boughs  co\ered  with  sponge  materials  and  turtle 
^heIL>:  the  Mi.\tec  li\e  in  adtjbe  houses  roofed  with  shingles  or  tiles. 
In  cold  climates,  the  walls  are  ustuilly  of  adobe  with  shingle,  tile, 
.stucco  or  ]>ahu  h'af  roof,  although  ^traw  i.^  i-onK^tinies  used.  In  wanner 
tTnuates  the  walls  are  usually  of  reeds  or  timbers  and  the  roofs  of 
St  raw  or  palm  leaf, 

/rhe  impoitant  social  institution  among  agricultural  Iiulian 

groups  \^  the  famll\.  Marriages  aro  often  arraugetl  by  the-|>arents  of 
both  i}artier5  through  an  iuterniediary  (}r  friend.  Mntual  conseiit  of  the 
partners,  their  ]KUcnts»  and  im]jortaut  relatixes  i.^  necc^riary:  if  any 
one  of  the  intere>ted  parlies  icr^i^ts.  the  marriage  caiuu)t  take  place. 
ManiagcMM  \cs  a.^a  mcan^of  establishing  kin>hi]j  relationships  among 
families  within  the  group*  a  device  for  ini]jro\iiig  onels  scn^ial  status 
thrt»iigb  marriage  into  a  higher-statu.->  family,  an  arrangement  for  an 
ct'oniMuic  di\i>ion  of  labor,  and  a  means  of  haying  children  born  and 
reared.  , 

Within  the  context. (d*  the  larger  grou]),  it  is  the  lujusehold  (usually 
made  up  of  husbaniU  wife,  and  their  chihli en)  w  hich  is  accorded  sociul, 
ei'<mtjmic,  and  ])olitical  I'ccognltion.  Vmuarried  people  are  ncjt  reT 
garded  as  full  fledged  meniber:^  of  the  conummitv,  and  they  cannot 
particl])ate  in  grotip  det'ision.s.  If  one's  marriage  is  terminated  through 
divoH'c  or  death  of  one  of  the  ])artnei^,  the  group  w  ill  not  at'conl  origi- 
nal MK'ial  statu^  to  the  .-ur\i\  ing  paifner  until  he  remarries.  But  iiuir- 
liage  alone  Is  in.sufliricat  to  establish  the  social  standing  of  the  couple; 
they  nmst  ha\e  t  hihlreii  to  completely  validate  their  position  in  the 
group. 
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Iiuliaii  fjiinilies  do  ml  practice  primogenihire  (see  cli.  G,  Social 
Structure).  At  the  dealli  of  Hie  pareiiLs,  their  :i«t>ets,  iiichuliiig  hiiul, 
are  divided  equally  among  the  surviving  chihlren.  In  order  to  pre\  ent 
these  assets  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  members  of  other  groui)S, 
tliere  are  rigorous  rules  against  marriage  ont»ide  the  particular  Indian 
group  itself.  The  continual  di\  i^ion  ami  sulKli\  i^ion  o(  a^^vU  i)rodncos 
a  conunuual  ownership  pattern  with  the  Indian  group. 

Within  the  Indian  village,  nuicli  importance  is  attached  to  the  pai 
ticipation  of  each  houbehold  iii  both  private  and  laiblic  religions 
rituals.  The  highest  religious  ijrestige  is  accorded  to  those  very  old 
households  whose  moral  ascendancy  is  great  by  virtue  of  years  of 
experience^contribution  to  the  conuiuniity,  and  ritual  i)erfonnanee.  On 
the  pri\ateor  family  level,  [jre-colouial  .Indian  rituals  and  beliefs  con- 
tinue. Publicly,  Roman  Catholic  cerenmnies  are  ^cruijulously  observed. 

Within  the  Indian  comnuiuity,  group  interests  dominate  over  those 
of  the  individual.  The  couununity  emphasizes  adjustment  v^f  individual 
ditTereuces  in  the  name  of  group  solidarity.  Although  the  individual 
is  responsible  for  t>upporting  himself  and  his  immediate  liousehoUl, 
his  goals  are  expected  to  be  pleasing  the  gods  and  contributing  to  the 
comnuiuity  rather  than  accunuilating  individual  wealth. 

The  non-Imlian  ethnic  groups  comprised  by  foreign  nationals  tend 
to  congregate  in  urban  centers.  Their  jobs  are  generally  prestigious 
and  well-paying.  The  foreigners  tend  to  be  industrial  executives,  mem- 
bers .of  various  professions,  merchants,  missionaries.  For  the  most  part 
they  retain  their  national  culture  and  identify  with  their  own  national 
groups.  Ai  cording  to  Hie  lOGO  Census  of  Mexico,  foreigners  constituted 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total-'population.  The  most  numerous  are 
from  the  United  States  (almost  100,000),  followed  by  those  from 
Spain  (almost  r)0,000).  Other  foreign  nationals  are  from  Guatemala, 
Germany,  Canada,  France,  and  Central  and  South  American  countries. 

INTERETHNIC  RELATIONS 

Hclationhhi[)S  between  the  ludian.-,  and  the  nu'f<fho^^  are  complicated 
by  the  geographical  and  cultural  distance  between  the  two  groups  and 
by  distinctions  of  social  class  (see  ch.  C,  Social  Structure).  Mestizos 
gejierallv  li\  e  in  the  larger  tow  ns  w  hile  Indian  groups  remain  scattered 
throughout  the  hinterland.  For  the  Indian,  emphasis  is  on  maintaining 
the  norms  and  stability  of  his  group;  for  the  iixrsttzo  emphasis  is  on 
adjustment  and  change  .to  bring  hi.s  values  and  ways  of  life  into  con- 
formity with  national  patterns.  The  Indian  is  t\\m  traditional  and 
clings  to  group  solidarity;  the  m^ntho  is  transitional  and  seeks  sta- 
bility. For  the  Indian  the  sui)reme  economic  \idue  is  land,  which  he 
works  himself;  the  rnistiso  is  concerned  with  the  economics  of  mod- 
ernization. For  the  Indian,  i)0wer  and  i)re.stige  are  attributes  of  oflice 
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anil  position,  wliirh  uno  either  has  or  ha.-  not :  the  nusiizo  sees  power 
as  a  value  to  he  tn  lile\ed  hy  the  individual.  The  Indian  places  power 
and  prestige  in  his  group;  the  inatJzo  places  it  in  the  handsof  tndi\ id- 
uals.  These  diflereiiees  in  cultural  \alues  inhibit  interethnic  conununi- 
eal ion,  although  this  isgradually^brealcingdown. 

Personal  relations  between  mts/uos  and  Indians  are  limited  by  dif- : 
ferenees  in  language  use,  interest,  customs,  and  status;  imperst>nar 
relations  and  casual  contacts  are  the  most  conunon.  There  are  consider- ; 
able  eonnnerciaKand  (»cononiic  dealings  aumngthe  \ a r'lous  groups,  but : 
the  eonununii^ation  sucli  dealings  produce  is  impersonal,  Ivclatiou-' 
ships  of  ritual  kin-hip,  created  through  ba[>tism,  give  rise  to  a  network; 
of  ])ersbnarspciaK  ei^ononiic,  and  religious  relations.  ^  \ 

The  way^  in  whith  the  various  ethnic  grou[>.>  relate  to  each  other: 
are  largely  determined  by  tlieir  nmtual  [»erce[jtions  of  friendliness  J 
or  antagonism  of  neighboring  groups.  .Vmong  Indian  groujjs.  the 
Zapntn.'  and  Zinaeantecos  consider  tliemsehes  superior  to  the  Mixe 
and  t'lje  riianuiles.  Kelation>hips  between  Indian  groups  and  tnc^fh^os  - 
are  aihvted  hy  (he  fact  that  mban  ???^.s/;.<m  arc  especially  likely  to  look 
np<ni  rural  Iiulian  groufw  a-,  inferiors.  Su<'h  fm.sf!:o  [irejudnes  against 
TndiaTH  an-  gradually  fading,  however.  Oidy  in  Chiapas  do  they  re- 
main -trong.isa  facfoi  dividing groufj^  and  let arding  communication 
among  them.  Tn  the  states  (jf  Oaxaca.  Michoacan  and  Veracru?:,  there  is  x 
increasing  connnunication  and  understanding  anmng  the  groups. 
yv^voc^s  are  still  ctuwidered  inferior  by  ffusfJr.os  in  some  area.^.  dela- 
tions het  ween  Indians  and  Negnjcs  are  relativel\  friendly,  neither 
grouf)  assuming  it«  own  superiority  or  inferiority. 

[n  intciethnic  [>en'eptioii>,  the  inifjorlant  faetor  is  environment.  For 
e\ani[)le,  urban  ^hsfj-o^  in  Cbiaijas  tend  to  perceive  rural  mpMlzop 
a^  Indians,  For  tlu  nu  Hie  im[)ortant  criterion  is  whether  the  person^ 
way  of  life  is  rural  or  urban.  '  . 

Form-  of  address  between  ^fho,-^  ami  lndlan>  indicate  how  each 
\ie\\^  the  other.  Mcnthcn  frequently  address  Lidians  by  their  pro[)er 
names,  omitting  the  use  of  senar  or  stnora.  They  may  address  all  In- 
dians in  the  familiar  ^\\ou"  foiui  (///).  or— as  in  Vera* -ru?:'- address  all 
Indian  women  by  the  same  name.  Indians  generall>  act  e[)t  these  con- 
ventions. When  meeting  a  m(stho,^\\iv\  renio\e  their  hats  in  a  respect- 
ful manner  and  almost  alwa\s  address  him  with  the  polite  "you"  form 
{u^frd)^  when  they  are  a^'tpiainted  with  it. 

\hlioiigh  full  bliKMled  Indi.in>  ha\e  i>mergt'tl  as  national  leader.-— 
the  n»o^t  famous.  t>erhai>-.  the  Zapijte.  an  Hcuito  Juarez. — in  a  comnui- 
nU\  of  an\  >I/.e  and  ethnic  mixture,  the  f/olitical  adjuinistration  is 
almo.sl  i^ntlrely  in  the  hands  of  the  /in.s/!zos.  This  i.^  es[)ecially  the  case 
in  Chiapas.  Veracruz,  and  Cuerrero.  Ilowexer,  in  the  urban  areas  of 
thesi»  ^anu'  >tatc^  sunu»  Iiidiaiih  and  a  few  Negroes  ha\e  attained  fairly 
higli  oflice.  Oi\'asiouall\,  it  is  customary  not  to  pay  Indians  holding 
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.  lower  adinliilatrathe  ov  local  olHccs,  but  im^tlzos  in  similar  offices  are 
^usually  paid.  In  the  rural  areas,  ciilibtinent  of  persons  for  road  work 
ifnd  similar  activities  falls  the  most  heavily  on  Indians  and  poor 
mestizos* 

Actual  conflict  aituutlons  among  the  Indian  groups  or  between  the 
Indians  and  the  imJAzos  are  rare.  Where  they  do  exist,  they  may  be 
the  result  of:  conflict  among  Indian  groups  due  to  land  pressure  and 
general  economic  competition;  hostility  of  Indians  towards  mestizos. 
resulting  from  earlier  iiuistizo  movements  into  the  area  and  their  seiz- 
ing of  Indian  lands;  or  mutual  hostility,  especially  mestizo  mistrust 
of  certain  Indian  villages  and  Indian  mistrust  of  mestizo  politicians 
and  administrative  functionaries.  Relations  between  Indians  and  the 
few  remaining  Negroes  are  usually  peaceful. 

^^^^  ACCULTURATION  AND  INTEGRATION 

Integration  of  Indian  ethnic  groups  into  the  national  culture  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  Today  the  ability  of  local  groups  to  set  their  own 
patterns  of  village  organization  is  breaking  down.  There  are  increased 
limitations  of  the  authority  of  the  local  caciqties  (village  head  men) 
in  favor  of  centralized  national  authority,  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
community  responsive  to  national  rather  than  local  ue^^ds.  Mestizo 
acquisition  of  large  hind  holdings  in  Indian  core  areas  has  resulted 
in  a  reorganization  of  agricultural  production  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  older,  quasi-feudal  village  organization.  Racial  and  ethnic 
groups  are  becoming  increasing  intermingled,  especially  at  the  cdbecera 
(agrarian  subdivision  of  land)  level. 

There  have  been  positive  incentives  to  national  integration  of  In- 
dians. The  e;7rf^  (communal  landholding)  system  has  offered  Indian 
groups  ^videned  opportunities  in  terms  of  agricultural  productivity. 
The  Rural  Education  Program,  wliioh  is  assimilative  in  character, 
has  acquainted  ff)rmerly  closed  Indian  groups  with  modern  practices 
and  ways  of  thinking.  The  attractions  of  the  citie?.  combined  with 
population  pressures  on  the  laiid,  have  drawn  large  groups  away  from 
their  ancestral  homes.  In  some  cases,  entire  groups  move  into  urban 
areas  at  one  time  and  live  in  one  neighborhood.  Under  the  pressure 
of  adjustment  to  urban  life  and  economic  diversification,  Indian  eth- 
ni^'ity  breaks  down.' 

The  e.xtont  of  movement  from  one  ethnic  group  to  another  is  in- 
creasing, especially  as  a  device  to  improve  sociajf  status  (see  ch.  6, 
Social  Structure).  Mo\ement  is  accomplished  through  "passing'*  or 
acquiring  some  of  the  prestigeful  cultural  traits  Of  the  group  into 
which  one  mo\es,  and — hi  some  cases-  .separating  oneself  from  close 
ties  to  his  former  group.  For  example,  especially  in  Michoacan,  mar- 
riage of  nlj^Indian  woman  with  a  mestizo  man  almost  automatically 
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gi\e.s  her  his  hocial  .status.  In  Chijiim<.  it  is  customary  to  adopt  a 
.t  Spanish  surname  as  one  becomes  mtotizo  or  more  Europeanized  cul- 

turally. But  in  must  cases,  the  mo^jt  appro\ed  form'  of  racial  mixing 
is  through  changes  in  language  use.  Movemciit  between  ethnic  groups 
is  likely  to  result  in  mo\ement  from  the  original  ethnic  group  to  mem- 
bership in  thexider  society. 

There  are  two  distinct  points  of  view  in  Mexico  4n  the  future  of 
the  Indian.  The  Europeanists  argue  that  the  only  alternative  open  to 
the  Indian  is  to  become  part  of  the  luahistream  of  western  civiHxation 
and  to  learn  its  values  and  adopt  its  way  of  life.  Ii.ulians  should  be 
^  drained  in  a  common  Spanish  langu{>ge,  in  orthodox  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, and  in  gaining  industriaj  skills  which  will  make  the  Indian 
econuniicall\  lit  lor  modern  urban  life.  Indiani.sts,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that  the  Indjtans  ha\e  a  particularly  rich  cultural  heritage 
which  must  not  be  lost.  Modern  economic  technology  must  be  applied 
to  soh  ing  the  basic  problems  of  rural  and  urban  poverty.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  Indians  should, be  preserved  wher- 
ever possible.  In  practice,  what  is  emerging  in  Mexico  is  a  practical 
combination  of  these  tWo  points  of  view,  with  slightly  greater  em^ 
-    phasis  on  the  first  as  the  country  continues  to  develop. 

The  Indians  are  increasingly  represented  in  the  national  decision- 
making process,  and  the  Indianist  cultural  bias  in  the  country  will 
continue  to  favor  this  development.  Improving  the  lot  of  Indian 
groups  was  (^ne  of  the  nuijor  s\mbolj  of  the  Itevolutionary  tradition," 
and  it  is  still  very  nuich  ali\e  toda>.  !Most  Atexicans  arc  proud  of 
their  Indian  ancestry  and  id^^ntify  their  nation  with  tfieJndian  rather 
than  with  the  Sp.mish  heritage.  ' 

GOVERNMENT  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 

The  Mexican  government,  since  the  Revolution,  has  actively  worked 
to  integrate  Indian  groups  into  the  national  society.  Government  pro- 
grams of  land  redistribution,  technological  assistance  and  education 
have  done  nuich  to  improve  Indian  welfare. 

Although  the  government  in  ISjO  provided  by  law  for  the  restitution 
ot  precolonial  connnunal  lands  to  the  Indians,  by  1910  over  95  percent 
of  the  luiai  population  was  still  without  land.  The  Constitution  of 
1917  also  contained  such  a  provision  and,  under  President  Alvaro 
Obregon  (1!)2()-1924),  redistribution  of  land  was  begun.  Under 
Obregon,  4  million  acre^  were  redistributed;  under  liis  successor, 
Plutarco  Calles,  over  20  million  more  were  restored  to  tlie  ejidos.  In 
1936,  under  President  Lazaro  Cardenas,  a  Department  of  Indian 
AlFairs  w  as  created  to  give  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  Indians, 
especially  those  in  isolated  villages.  This  department  and  its  activities 
ran  into  oppoHtion  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  providing  services  to 
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one  si)eoial  hegiueiit  of  the  |>oi>iilatIoii  at  the  expense  of  the  non-Indian 
population.  Nevertheless,  by  11)10  an  additional  million  acres  had 
been  redistributed  to  the  Indians.  * 

To  hel>  the  Indians  nyike  full  use  of  the  restored  land,  the  govern- 
ment in  19^2  ebtablished  Indian  brigades  to  instruct  Indian  conunuiii- 
ties  in  modern  agricultural  methmlb.  The  brigades  ollered  instruction 
in  crop  diversification,  aninml  husbandry,  pest  ami  disease  control, 
and  the  use  of  inodern'agricultural  nuicliinery.  They  helped  organize 
producei^aml  coubunier  cooi)eratives,  repair  old  roads  uud  h\vM\  new 
ones,  and  install  better  telecomn^uiication  networks. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  redistribution  of  land  to  the  Indians, 
the  Constitution  of  1017  also  provided  for  free  compulsory  education 
fur  all  Mexican  citizens.  Programs  of  mass  education  were  startedun 
the  lU20's  and  continue  today  with  emphasis  since  the  late  1930's  on 
rural  education.  The  Rural  Education  Program  has  encouraged  the 
de\elopmeut  of  .bilingual  patterns  and  acquainted  rural  Indians  with 
modern  specialized  jobs  fur  an  e\entual  move  to  cities  or  for  greater 
economic  diversification  in  the  countryside. 

LANGUAGE  AND  COMMUNICATION . 

The  oflicial  language  in  Mexico  is  Spanish,  and  the  government  uses 
language  as  tho  criterion  for  ethnic  membership.  T);e  1960  Census 
recorded  almost  26  million  i^ersons  speaking  only  Spanish,' slightly 
over  1  million  speaking  an  indigenous  language  only,  and  almost  2 
million  speaking  both  Spanish  and  an  indigenous  language. 

There  remain  a  Urge  number  of  Indian  languages  and  dialects,  cor- 
responding in  most  cases  to  the  names  of  the  groups  which  speak 
them— Xuhuatl,  Tritpie,  ^lixtec^  Otouii,  Tarascan,  and  Totonac  to 
name  just  a  few.  In  that  part  of  Mexico  jnst  north  of  t!ie  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  there  is  today  a  divei*sity  of  language  types  which  would 
be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  old  world,  even  in  the  highly  diversified 
parts  of  Asia.  There  are  no  stat^^s  or  territories  in  the  country  which 
lack  for  speakers  of  cue  or  more  Indian  languages. 

The  geographical  centers  of  Indian  language  use  survive  as  a  series 
of  isolated  "islands."  These  <ft*e  most  common  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Central  Highlands,  on  the  Nortliem  and  Southern  Gulf  Coasts, 
and  in  Yucatan.  Only  in  a  few  places  are  the  speakers  of  Indian  lan- 
guages sufficiently  densely  settled  as  to  constitute  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  populatibn  of  the  area.  In  \WX  almost  88  percent  of  those  speal^- 
ing  only  an  Indian  language  wore  concentrated  in  four  southern  states 
.and  in  three  central  states;  Yucatan,  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  and  Querrero; 
Puebla,  Veracruz,  and  Hidalgo. 

Communication  among  Indian  groups  and  between  mestizos  and 
Indians  is  hampered  by  langiuige  differences.  As  the  indigenous  mono- 
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lingual  population  constitutes  loss, than  3  percenjt  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, however,  Alexico  does  not  have  a  serious  national  coinnmnicatioii^- , 
problem.  Since  the  inceptign  in  1937  of  bilingual  teaching  programs, 
the  number  of  monolinguals  has  been  reduced  and  some  of  the  Indian 
dialects  have  disappeared.  The  recognizable  density  of  Indian  lan- 
guage use  in  particular  areas  should  ollow  concentration  of  bilingual,^ 
instruction  in  ^-pecific  geographical  sections.  With  the  gradual  eclipse 
of  language  as  the  prime  focus  for  ethnic  solidarity,  chances  for  even- 
tual cultural  integration  are  increasing. 


CHAPTER  6 
SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

Ethnicity,  income,  location  of  residence,  occupation,  and  posses- 
sions— particularly  in  the  form  of  hand — arc  tlie  factors  tliat  interact 
to  form  tlie  pattern  of  social  distinctions jyti  Mexico. 

Because  tribal  Indians  are  hargely  aplm:  from  the  national  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  and  are  geograi)hicaliy  isolated  us  well, 
they  are  apart  from  the  national  pattern  of  stratification.  On  tKe  social 
scale  urban  unskilled  workers  and  rural  plantation  workers  of  Indian 
and  West  Indian  Negro  descent  are  the  lowest.  Modern  Indians,  usu- 
ally agricultural  peasants  or  small  town  employees,  come  next,  fol- 
lowed by  those,  usually  Indians. as  well,  who  work  on  family  owned 
plantations  and  sniall  farms.  Somewhat  higher  on  the  scale  are  In- 
dians and  ??ic6//-:c?/ (persons  of  mixed  Indian  and  European  descent) 
who  arc  largely  agricultural  wage  earners  working  on  large  ejtdos^ 
or  communal  lands.  Xext  come  middle-class  aitisans  and  merchants  of 
the  larger  towns,  Ur>aally  mfstlzoH^  and  the  metropolitan  middle  class, 
made  up  of  the  growing  group  of  white-collar  workers  and  semi- 
professional  people.  At  the  top  is  a  sniall  group  composed  of  large- 
scale  owners  and  operators,  financiers,  intellectuals,  artists,  and  so 
forth. 

There  are  certain  stresses  and  strains  in  the  system,  many  of  them 
centered  in  urban-rural  distinctions  that  cut  across  many  of  the  other 
determinants  of  status.  These  are  particularly  disturbing  to  those 
villtigers  newly  arrived  in  the  cities,  for  they  often  find  that  social 
Nalues,  though  similar  to  what  they  have  known,  are  subtly  but  dis- 
tinctly different.  43ecause  these  rural-urban  migrants  are  numerous 
and  tend  to  <*ongrcgate  in  Mrrhfi^  or  slum  neighborhoods,  their  accul- 
turation to  urban  values  and  ways  of  life  is  frequently  a  long  and 
diflicult  proces.s. 

Much  of  the  NNealth  of  the  upper  class  comes  from  ownership  of 
urban  and  rural  real  estate,  sugar,  coffee,  and  ether  commercial  enter- 
prises. In  the  past,  this  group  has  tended  to  douilnate  much  of  the 
political  and  social  scene,  but  as  the  middle-clas.-,  power  base  increases 
in  size  and  strength,  this  older  pattern  is  giving  way  to  a  system  of 
shared  powers  anu)ng  the  various  social  classes.  The  political  influence 
that  iVmains  to  the  upper  class  is  supported  to  a  large  extent  through 
a  system  of  close  family  relationships. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  s(H»iul  clah,>  stuioture  Mexico  is  tlio  ro.sult  of  the  inteiTcla- 
tionsliip  of  tlirce  babic  factors.  Tlie  first  is  tlie  etlmic,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, ami  eooiioiuic  pattcrnin^j:  cluuactcristic  of  the  indigcMious  Iiulian 
pupulation.  The  scruiul  ib  tlu*  Inittorn  chariict eristic  of  Hispanic  tradi- 
tion, Aviucli  was  superinipt)sod  on  the  traditional  Indian  structure  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the^Gtli  century.  The  third  is  tlie  pattern  charac- 
teristic of  nunlernizatioV.  The  resuh  of  the  eonihination  of  these  three 
/  factoi-s  is  a  highly  complex  series  of  social  class  gradations,  often 
babcd  on  diiVerent  sets  of  criteria  fur  measuring  status  or  class  stand- 
ing. In  the  Indian  and  nisi>auic  traditions,  social  status  was  and  is 
ascril'ed,  though  uu  the  basis  of  entirely  dilferent  standards;  in  the 
modern  tradition,  status  is  achieved. 

Almost  all  Mexican  natitands  feel  themsehes  to  be  part  of  an  inte- 
grated social  sNstem  with  genei-ali/.ed  \alues  and  goals.  There  are  few 
groui>s  >\h\v]\  remain  so  geographically  or  culturally  isolated  as  to 
consiiler  tlu^useh es.  or  to  bf  considered  by  others,  as  separate  from 
the  national  society.  ]Iowe\ef,  there  are  degrees  to  the  feeling  of 
bdonirmg  tt>  the  iiatitmal  MM'iety,  dei)euding  on  geographical,  cultural, 
and  occui)ational  factors  (see  ch.  Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages; 
ch.  21,  Labor). 

The  characteristic  ba.^is  for  st>cial  distinctions  is  otlmolinguistic. 
The  federal  Government  cla.<.sifies  as  Indians  tliose  wlio  speak  an 
indigenous  hmguage  and  maintain  in  rehitively  pure  form  their  tradi- 
tional cultmal  patterns.  Meafhos  are  persons  of  mixed  Indian  and 
S|>anish  de^^cent.  The\  usually  .sl)eak  Spani.sli  and  their  cultural  pat- 
terns are  a  mixture  of  the  Indian  and  Hispanic  types.  Whites  or 
Kuropeans  are  those  wliose  cuUural  traditions  have  been  maintained 
since  colonial  tiipes.  The  estimated  19G7  class  figures  by  racial  or 
etlmic  groups  aret  Indians,  3.o  percent;  mestizos,  88  percent;  and 
Europeans,  8.5  percent.  ^ 

Cullm^al  criteria  operate  ^anewhat  ambiguously  depending  on  the 
point  of  view  which  (Mie  takes  witliin  tlie  society.  The  upper  economic 
cla:..ses  regard  the  cultural  and  educational  principles  as  meaning  the 
extent  to  which  onc\s  culture  and  education  arc  European  in  derivation. 
The  middle  economic  groups  empliasize  a  blending  of  indigenous  and 
European  patti'rns.  The  lower  classes  retain  adherence  to  traditional 
Imlian  patterns.  « 

Tiider  the  impetus  of  M)cial  and  economic  modernization,  status  is 
partl\  detcrmim-d  b\  eu\ironment.  Kural  village  or  urban  residence 
determine-,  not  onl\  the  >t\  le  of  life  tut  working  conditions  and  social 
position  a>  well.  ^  . 

The  \arious  principle-  for  »letermiuing  status  overlap  extensively. 
'  Kural  villauv  inhabitants  aie  moie  likely  than  not  to  Ik?  cthnolinguis- 
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tically  Indian,  traditional  in  culture  and  education,  and  economicairy 
less  advanced  thixn  other  .sc<^iuent.s  of  society.  Middle-class  urban 
dwellers  may  be  ethnically  meatko;  culturally  and  educationally  a 
blend  of  Indian  and  Hispanic  types;  occupationally  artisans,  suuiU 
businessmen,  or  members  of  the  lower  g<nernmental  bureaucracy;  and 
economically  in  the  middle.  Ui)pcr-clas.s  urban  residents  are  largely 
Euro|)9an  in  ethnicity,  education,  and  cultural  outlof  k,  as  well  as  being 
at  the  economic  and  occupational  top  of  tlie  society. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  social,  cultural,  educational,  and  above  all 
economic  diversification  produced  by  modernization,  a  relatively  small 
upper  class,  a  growing  middle  class,  aiid  a  large  lower  class  are  to  be 
found  in  the  urban  areas.  In  the  rural  aivas,  there  is  an  even  smaller 
upper  class  than  in  urban  centers,  a  small  middle  class,  and  a  \  ery  large 
lower  class.  These  rural  conditions  are  largely  due  to  less  ethnic  and 
cultural  blending,  feuer  educational  opportunities,  and  less  economic 
diversification. 

Considerable  relaxation  of  the  social  class  lines  has  occurred  since 
the  Kovolution.  Modernization  and  urbanization  have  greatly  speeded 
up  this  process  by  breaking  down  ethnic,  social,  and  cultural  barriers 
to  social  mobility.  Largo  numbers  of  Indians  and  mestizos  have  moved 
from  their  traditional  villages  to  cities  in  search  of  the  greater  occu- 
pational diversity  and  economic  advancement  that  these  center  offer. 
Population  pressure  on  the  land  has  also  encouraged  this  develop- 
ment. On  the  land  itself,  agricultural  reforms  such  as  land  redistribu- 
tion have  resulted  in  more  social  mobility  in  the  rural  areas  as  well. 
.  Rural  emigration  has  produced  crowding  and  often  material  depriva- 
tion in  city  barrios  or  slums;  their  residents  are  often  unprepared  for 
the  cities,  just  as  the  cities  have  been  unprepared  for  them. 

SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION 

Patt^jrns  of  stratification  have  developed  to  their  present  state  since 
the  Spanish  Conquest.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
quistadores,  there  was  no  highly  developed  system  of  class  among^e 
indigenous  populations.  To  this  day,  few  social  class  distinctions  tire 
made  within  Indian  groups. 

By  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  following  relatively  rigid  casto 
^system  predonunated  from  top  to  bottom:  (1)  The  peninsidurcs  were 
persons  who  had  been  born  and  reared  in  Spain;  (2)  ci^iollos  were 
children  of  Spanish  men  and  women  residing  in  Mexico;  (3)  mestizos 
were  descendants  of  Spaniard  and  Indian ;  (4)  caslizos  were  descend- 
ants of  Spaniard  and  mestizo;  (5)  espanolcs  were  descendants  of 
Spaniard  and  castizo;  (0)  mulattos  were  descendants  of  Spaniard  and 
Negro;  (7)  morissos  or  moi'os  were  descended  from  Spaniard  and 
mulatto;  and  (8)  at  the  bottom  of  the  stratification  scale  were  zainbos^ 
who  were  descended  from  Indian  and  Negro  ancestors.  During  the 
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culunial  puriotl,  I  lie       orituriou  of  btatus*  was  racial  or  etluiic  origin. 

For  (ldi»r!tilnlii«j:  status,  tlie  etlmic  criterion  coutiiMunl  until  fairly 
recent  tiiiics.  TmlaN,  llM)u«;h  other  crituria  liave  ciuerged, Mexicans  i«- 
main  conscious  of  etlmic  hrackgrounds;  tlR'\  bdie\o  that  the  (li\or:5ity 
of  haokgromuls  enriches  their  ciiltnral  lieritagc. 

Shortly  after  the  Spanish  Conquest,  a  second  criterion  for  deter- 
mining stratification  cuuM'ged.  A  conceptually  (li;»tiuct  but  o\erlapping 
b\ctem  of  stniti(icati(»n  de\cloped  in  the  form  of  the  economics  of  pos- 
se>;iion  (especiallv  possession  of  hind).  The  importance  of  this  eco- 
nomically (leri\ed  criterion  luii?  been  on  the  increase  since  colonial 
time^.  As  nunleuii/ation  continue^,  it  is  likely  to  olLet  other  criteria. 

The  fact  that  ownership  of  hmd  became  an  important  criterion  of 
status  helloed  after  independence  to  break  down  the  sjsteiu  of  rigid 
class  distinctions  based  on  ethnic  or  ethnolingui^^tie  factors.  By  plac- 
ing high  status  upon , the  ownership  of  land,  the  land  itself  became 
hijciallv  as  well  as  economically  desirable.  Mcslico  elements  beean  to 
de\elop  iiito  an  incipient  middle  class  shortly  after  indej)endencc; 
tills  class  had  its  administrative  io(}fsin  the  go\ernment  bureaucracy. 
After  independence,  many  middle-ckios  7/ici>li::os  acquired  land  and 
became  known  as  nuuhcros.  Many  descendants  of  the  rautlieros  have 
since  left  the  land  and  moved  to  cities,  contributing  to  the  de\'elopment 
of  the  urban  middle  class. 

Xhc  middle  class  has  increased  in  si/c  and  inqntned  in  material 
standards  of  li\ing  steadily,  especially  since  lOoO.  In  lOoO,  persons 
earning  le.ss  than  100  pesos  pei  mouth  (12.50  pesos  equal , US$1. 00) 
constituted  40.07  percent  of  the  total,  [iopuhition;  those  earnTng  be- 
tween 100  pe.sos  and  oOO  pesos  per  month  comprised  12..")7  percent; 
and  those  earning  over  1,000  pesos  i)er  montli  made  up  1.4^i  percent  of 
the  total  population.  The  comparative  10G5  figures  wore;  jiCi'sons 
earning  up  to  oOO  pesos  per  month  constituted  41.5  percent;  earners  be- 
tweeii  ;>01  pesos  and  500  pe^os  per  month  nuide  up  2G.1  percent;  those 
between  501  pesos  and  750  pesos  per  month  conq)riscd  1*2.5  percent; 
froin  751  peM)s  to  1,000  pesos  per  month,  0.5  percent:  from  1,000  pesfjs 
to  2,00(>  i)esos  per  nmnth,  7.5  percent :  and  o\er  2,000  pesos  per  month, 
2.0  ])ercent  of  the  total  population.  Tlu*  data  suggest  a  large  increase 
in  numbers  of  th(?se  in  the  economic  middle,  especially  reflected  in 
urban  areas. 

Sina*  10(15,  the  middle  and  lowvv  fioclo-ecoaomic  (lasses  ha\e  in- 
crca?;ed  in  numbers,  ami  tlu'  upper  cla>s  lias  experienced  a  sliglit  de- 
cri'a^e.  TIu'm'  shifts  ha\  ehceu  ^micw  hat  more  gradtial  than  pre\  iously ; 
th\r^  Is  probably  a  reflection  of  overall  jM)pulalion  increase.  B}'  1008, 
the  up}»er  chu-.^  (families  earning  more  than  5,000  pesos  yearly)  had 
decroai-od  to  O.t  piTn-nt  of  the  po])ulation  from  11. t  percent  in  1005. 
The  middle  c\[\>s  (families  c.iruliig  lu'lween  2,000  ami*  5;(K>0  pesos 
u'Mi'ly)  hu'reased  to  :)().!  percent  of  the  luqadation  in  lOGS  from  35.7 
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percent  in  lU(n">.  Tim  lower  class  (fiimilies  earning  less  than  2,000 
pesos  vcurly)  aUo  incnaM  il;  in  UHlh  It  c()ni|)ri.<c(l  'h).d  percent  of  the 
population,  w  hile  in  19G5  it  conij)rlscd  52.7  pei'cenl:.  Thebo  conipari:;ons 
take  into  account  a  risie  in  the  auclo-econoniic  .scale  of  approximately 
•1.000  pesos  in  tl\e  incomes  of  all  .socio-economic  groups. 

The  greatest  increase  in  mi(hlle-claNS  nlo!nbcr>liip  lui<  occurred  in 
tliejiorthern  and  no^h  Pacific  stafc&^the  lowest  growth  rate  in  the  size 
of  the  middle  class  and  the  liiglicst  giowtli  rate  of  the  lower  chxaa  h 
recorded  in  the  south  Pacific  ami  Gulf  states.  These,  last  two  are  also 
the  arei^s  of  the  low  est  rate  of  population  grow  tli  and  tlie  highest  inci- 
dence of  pcetty. 

0?5?l^tion  early  came  to  he  a  criterion  of  status.  In  colonial  times, 
the  most  pri'sti^ions  person.-?,  hy  occupation,  were  nrlmn  priests  and 
other  deriuif  pei'sonnel.  Xext  came  tlie^military  oHieers  tmd  civil  ad 
minibtji'ators.  owing  direct  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king.  Below  these 
were  the  regular  >soldiers.  After  these  came  the  craftsmen  and  artisans, 
as  Well  as  sinall  trailers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  colonial  occupational 
structure  were  the  ser\ants  and  unskilled  Indians.  By  tlie  eiid  of  the 
lOtli  centurj^,  occupational  div(•r^ificatlon  was  producing  the  begin- 
nings of  a  Uiiddlc  i  lass.  With  the  advent  of  modorni/atiou,  occupa- 
tional dilTereiitiaU  ha\c  increased  ra[)idly  In' both  the  cities  and  rural 
tireas.  Tu  thr  countrywide,  the  early  nuulu  /  oh  considered  thentselVes  an 
inci{)ient  aristocracy.Jt  was  from  their  ranks  that  many  of  the  revolu- 
tionary heroes. emerged.  O waning  a  small  farm  or  ranch  remains  one 
of  the  surest  nieaiis  of  improving  social  status  in  rural  areas. 

Occupational  and  functional  diversification  is  continuing,  especially 
in  the  urban  centers,  stimulated  in  large  part  by  modernization.  How- 
ever, in  the  rural  parts  of  the  countr^>  occupational  seleeti\ity  is  also 
widening,  as  a  rc^jult  of  better  trausiJort  and  oonimuuication  and  pro- 
granis  fa\oring  laud  rcdl.^tributlon.  The  .social  stnicture  is  adjusting 
to  this  changing  situation  by' making  finer  class  distinctions,  and  iu- 
creaaingly  status  is  awarded  on  tlie  basis  of  individual  achievement 
rather  than  group  ascription.  In  uibau  center  and  rural  village  alike, 
occupational  criteria  of  stratification  fa\  ors  the  growth  of  the  middle 
class. 

Educational  background  and  altaimucut  were  and  are  among  tlie 
mo.^t  impoitant  criteria  of  .statu.s.  During  the  early  colonial  period, 
formal  education. was  allowed  tJie  inrsfJyo  only  if  he  could  prove  liis 
de.v'cnt  fioiu  a  Spaniai'd.  This  lent  edueational  sui)p(>rt  to  the  basically 
ethnic  .stratification  .s\stem  of  that  time.  In  the  1020  s,  //htsV/co.v  were 
generally  educated  iu  federally  sui)porti'd  ischool^:  and  Indians  were 
largel\  left  to  the  processes  of  informal  village  education.  Since  the 
lD20*.s.  large  >»*ale  elVorts  ha\e  been  made  to  provide  the  Indian  vil- 
lager^  w  ith  foin*al  .schooling,  training  in  economic  rem»uu'rative  skilbs, 
and  Kuiopean  cultural  traits  (>oe  ch.  5,  Hthni**  Groups  and  Lan- 
guages; oh.  9,  Kd  neat  ion). 
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Aj>  a  ritnitifu  ation't'i  itorion,  education  is  identified  witli  acquisition 
of  KurojuMti  and  Xoith  American  patternsof  thoiiglit, cultural  values, 
and  practical  skills.  Ui)lKM'-ila.-jS  persons  are  likely  to  be  educated  out- 
irido  tlic  country.  Members  of  tlie  middle  class  are  educated  at  home 
in  scliools  patterned  after  European  types.  Members  of  tlie  lower  class, 
e^peciall}'  rural  \illagerri,  lune  limited  exposure  to  (liese  sorts  of 
srliooling.  However,  ^reat  strides  liave  been  made  in  raising  tlip  liter- 
acy rate  and  training  people  in  tlie  diversified  occupational  categories. 
Kducation  has  been  a  force  working  towards  ui)ward  social  mobility. 
This  is  esi)ecially  the  case  in  the  cities  (see  ch.  9.  Education). 

Cultural  htatus  is  dct-erniined  by  closeness  or  distance  froniEuropean 
and  North  American  htandards  of  culture,  the  tangibles  of  which  are 
lii!iguage  use  and  st\le  of  dre^s.  The  closer  the  patterns  or  values  to 
thesestamhirds,  the  higher  w  ill  be  the  status  attached  to  their  possessor. 
For  thi.  reason,  the  Indian  operates  on  a  cultural  level  which  deprives 
him  of  high  status  in  some  circles.  These  cultural  distinctions  remain 
the  strongest  in  rural  areas.  In  the  urban  areas,  these  distinctions  are 
increasingly  blurred.  The  urban-rural  gap  between  cultural  patterns 
combines  with  the  economic  criteria  in  a  nuitnaliy  reinforcing  strati- 
fication i  pattern. 

There  are  four  important  cim^itlerations  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween urban  rural  patteruri  of  stratification  and  economic  patterns. 
First,  the  economic  base  of  the  urban  middle  class  is  stronger  than  that 
of  the  smaller  rural  middle  class.  According  to  1965  figures,  10.5  per- 
cent of  rural  ftimilies  earn  more  than  1,000  pesos  per  month  compared 
with  40.0  percent  of  the  urban  popalatLon  for  the  same  income  group. 
Second,  the  inconu\s  of  a'\  classes  arc  higher  in  urban  areas.  Third, 
members  of  the  lower  class  with  the  lowest  incomes  are  to  be  found 
predominantly  in  the  rural  villages.  Fourth,  upper  class  groups  are  i6 
be  found  predominantly  in  urban  centers. 

Economic,  occupational,  ethnolinguistic,  cultural,  educational,  and 
urban-rural  criteria  combine  together  in  a  mutually  reinforcing  pat- 
tern of  status  determination.  Educational  attainment  is  generally 
higher  through  all  social  classes  in  the  cities  than  in  the  villages.  There 
is  a  liighcr  i.ue  of  corres})()U(lence  between  educational  baclcgroun(l, 
incoiiui,  cultural  \alues,  and  class  standing  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
Countryside.  Those  ing  in  urban  centers  find  a  higher  rate  of  cor- 
respondonce  between  educational  training,  income,  occupation,  and 
tlu'  nutans  to  secure  and  maintain  their  standing  in  the  stratification 
Mstem  than  do  rural  \  illagers.  In  the  cities,  education  becomes  not 
so  nuich  a  badge  of  a^^'rii)ed  status  as  a  prerequisite  for  achieved  status. 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  VARIATIONS 

I?cfore  the  Uc\oliitioii.  tlioic  was  trciiuMidoiis  con t rust  bot ween  tlio 
life  bt\le.s  of  tlic  tlfR"~.  t'liipliasizliijr  Euroin-iin  cultural  imtlcriis,  and 
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rural  villages,  wliicli  were  largely  underdeveloped.  This  urban-rural 
contrast  highlighted  the  ethnolingiiistic,  racial,  and  economic  criteria 
of  social  class. 

Since  the  Revolution,  much  official  policy  has  been  directed  toward 
bridging  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  class  systems,  toward  pro- 
viding villagers  the  fluidity  of  the  class  system  of  the  cities.  In  1910, 
there  was  little  economic  base  from  which  to  develop  such  fluidity. 
Almost  all  tl\e  arable  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hacendados^  or  up- 
per-class estate  owners,  most  of  whom  were  cosmopolitan  and  Euro- 
pean in  cultural  outlook.  Of  the  70,000  villages  listed  in  the  census  of 
1910,  55,000  were  on  hacienda  (estate)  lands  and  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  estate  owners  and  managers.  Much  effort  has  been 
made  since  then  to  narrow  the  gap  between  upper  and  lower  rural 
classes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  growing  prosperity  of  all 
classes  in  the  cities  and  the  worsening  economic  conditions  in  rural 
areas.  Much  of  this  effort  has  been  successful.  Land  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  hacendados  and  redistributed  to  the  lower  class,  giving 
it  an  economic  basis  for  moving  into  the  ranks  of  the  middle  class. 
However,  growing  fluidity  of  the  rural  class  structure  has  been  slowed 
by  several  factors :  (1)  many  meml)ers  of  the  lower  class  are  untrained 
in  running  their  own  individual  farms,  (2)  many  have  worked  on 
one-crop  plantations  and  are  unused  to  agricultural  diversification — 
they  do  not  understand  market  rather  than  subsistence  economic  mech- 
anisms; (3)  many  better-trained  people  have  moved  to  the  cities. 

A  number  of  educational  programs  have  been  developed  to, narrow 
the  gap  in  the  social  structure,  the  most  important  of  whic(ii  is  the 
Rural  Education  Program,  bcgim  in  the  1920's  (see  ch.  9,  Education). 
Emphasis  in  this  program  is  placed  on  bettering  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  conditions  of  the  rural  Indians  (see  ch.  5,  Ethnic  Groups 
and  Languages).  In  the  1920's  emphasis  wjis  placed  on  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary  imporvements.  In  the  1930s,  land  redis- 
tribution programs  were  speeded  up,  and  greater  emphasis  was  placed 
in  preparing  the  rural  population  in  modern  economic  and  occupa- 
tional skills.  Since  the  early  1940's,  efforts  have  been  made  in  tlie  direc- 
tion \ji  producing  and  enlarging  an  entrepreneurial  class  of  economi- 
cally independent  farmers,  artisans,  and  small  manufacturers. 

Much  of  the  gap  between  rural  and  urban  social  piitterns  has  been 
bridged,  but  the  rigidity  of  class  differentials  and  differences  in  stand- 
ards of  living  remain.  It  is  probable  that  clas.s  rigidity  in  the  rural 
areas  w^ill  gradually  disappear  in  Tavor  of  a  more  fluid  system  as  the 
fesult  of  improving  economic  opportunities,  better  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  niore  uniform  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  cultural  patterns.  Greater  mobility  of  tlie  urban  class 
structure  may  bo  slowed  somewhat  by  the  prolilem  of  the  overcrowded 
urban  lower  class. 
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Exc^'pt  within  tlii*  uppir  tliere  aiv  few  restrictions  on  inter- 
nuirriiifre  anion*:  the  da.-aift.  Clai;»  Uninilai  ies  are  maintained  tln*ougli 
a  oonjhinatiuii  uf  economic'  [joftitiun,  eJuoational  backgronnd,  cultural, 
iili'iititi.at ii>n,  and  occupational  .specialization.  Oecupatiunally,  status 
i.-5  determined  hy  educational  acliie\  einent.  bteadiiieb.>5  of  ".aplox nient, 
and  (he  deirree  of  lUofcN^-ionulicUi  required  hy  the  particular  job  done. 
Ki'iuuunieall\ ,  weaUh  and  aN-sot.^  are  status  determinants.  Cultural 
honHiH:i>m»it\,  ctii^mopolitani&m  and  a  Euro[}eanized  outlook  are  still 
other  detei  niinaiit.%  Finall\.  literac)  ]}rumole&  mobility  from  lower- 
ela^.^  .«-tandin»r  to  n»iddk\  and  the  nund)er  of  years  s[)ent  in  formal 
educational  tialni.iu  help.-  tu  deti'imine  how  lii^h  one  can  climb  in  the 
social  .<tru<-ture. 

Mexican  .Mjciai  .struilure  ^iinw.-.  a  trend  toward  increii&in*^  chance 
for  upwaid  mobility,  ebpecially  in  the  urban  centers.  Horizontal  mo- 
bi!it  \  (the  nwnemciit  of  the  Sana*  ela^s>  le\el  from  one  .set  of  Structures 
to  anothei )  uKm)  takes  [da^'c  a.^  the  re.-ult  of  movement  fnun  rural  to 
uiban  centi-rs.  Internuirria*^e.  a  traditional  means  of  upward  mobility 
in  the  middle  i'hu->.  \>  «ri\  iu^  way  to  educational,  occupational,  and 
economic  achic\ eim  nt.  Chances  for  upward  moi)ility  in  rural  com- 
munities ha\u  btiLU  inten.sitied  tlirou*:h  land  rediz^tribution  pro^rrams 
ami  greater  educational  oppt)rtunities.  The  chances  for  upward  mo- 
bility are  •rreater  in  the  cities,  which  belies  to  explain  the  attracli\e- 
nes.>  of  tlu*  t  itle-  fur  i  uial  %  111a *^ei^.  IluwL'\er,  some  low er-clas-*?  ;;rou))S 
tbat  ha\e  mltriated  to  tlu*  cities  ha\e  remained  in  the  .sime  relati\e 
statu-  ]n>>itiun  a.-^  a  ve^ult  of  maladju.Mments  to  urban  life,  poi^nlatiou 
pre.N-^ure  in  the  /^///vA^v.  and  eompetitiun  for  the  scarce  job&  that  they 
have  the  skills  to  perform. 

One  recent  .stinmlus  to  upward  mohility.luis  been  the  emergence  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  an  entrepreneurial  class.  The  basic 
.stimulus  fur  the  de\elo[iiuent  of  this  cla^^s  is  a  change  in  value  orienta- 
tion: the  im'ipient  entre])reneur  realizes  that  there  is  a  better  way  to 
utilizi'  hir>  1  e.-uuice>,  and  be  >eeks  oiiportunitie.^  to  do  so.  The  cntrei)re- 
ueur  lo>e.^  the  :;en.Mi  of  rigid  fatalisui  of  traditional  society:  he  comes 
to  feel  that  the  environment  can  be  iuil)roved,  and  that  he  can  manipu- 
late it  to  Ins  ow  n  ad\antage.  The  emerging  class  of  entrefu-eneurs  in 
Mexico  is  eharacterized  by  a  willingne.'is  to  work  bard*  a  higb  degree 
of  cooperation  among  adult  members  of  the  family,  a  high  rate  of 
intelliirencc,  ami  a  broad  concern  for  the  conunnuit\.  Kntrej^reneurial 
families  cmiibasize  economic  activ  ity  of  all  members  to  im[u*o\e  their 
status.  Tbe\  tend  to  take  interest  in  events  outside  their  own  com- 
nnmitic-^  an^l  are  jiartiiularly  re^ponsi\e  to  trends  in  economics  and 
tecluiology. 

Tl  "av  is  no  class  which  can  be  characterized  as  conscious  of  its 
sju'cial  interest  as  a  working  class.  The  [jercei\ed  interests  of  mem- 
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bers  of  Mexican  clashes  are  understood  in  other  terms,  such  as  family 
connections,  land  ownership,  otluiic  purity,  and  cultural  values.  The 
importance  of  kinship  ties  far  outstrips  self^dentification  by  social 
class.  Upper-  and  middle-class  families  define  tlie  "good  cliild"  as  one 
who  helps  support  the  family  and  maintain  its  unity.  Prestige  value 
is  placed  on  lar^o  families  by  all  classes:  in  the  interest  of  large  num- 
bers^ of  interfSnily  relationsliips  for  the'upper  class,  of  the  economic 
value  of  cliildren  for  the  middle  class,  and  for  religious  reasons  in  the 
lower  class.  ,  '  * 

Mestizos,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class,  tend  to  be  some- 
what more  nationalist  than  other  ethnic  groups.  They  believe  that  the 
future  of  the  country  is  with  their  particular  ethnic  and  cultural  group. 
IluwcUr,  they  emphasize  cultural  values  rather  tlian  feelings  of  class 
identification.  The  absence  of  class  con.sciousness  may  be  explained  by 
two  factors:  competition  of  values  other  than  class  absorbs  too  much 
indi\idual  and  group  attention;  and  desire, for  and  possibility  of  up- 
ward mobility  promote  identification  witji^the  values  of  improving 
()ne'.s  htatus  position  in  the  total  social  st nocture  rather  than  with  the 
class  of  which  one  is  temporarily  a  member.  The  first  factor  is  more 
important  in  explaining  low'er-cli\ss  sentiment;  the  second  dominates 
the  thinking  of  the  middle  class. 

The  legal  piactice  of  primogeniture  (whereby  the  father's  assets, 
Mftually  land,  nuist  be  passed  on  intact  to  his  first  son)  encourages 
second  and  third  sons  of  upper-clas.s  families  to  seek  the  higher  admin- 
istrati\e  and  authoritative  positions  in  government,  the  Qlnirch,  and 
the  military  establishment.  Upper-class  personnel  tend  to  dominate 
thete  institutions.  T^wer-class  and  middle-class  entrepreneurial  per- 
soimel  remain  largely  in  the  agricultural  and  small  handicrafts  sectors 
of  the  economy,  ^[iddle-cla.-^s  personnel  seek  positions  in  major  business 
and  labor  organizations;  the  latter  are  closely  identified  with  govern- 
ment policy  makers.  Small  businesses  are  operated  by  lower-middle 
cla.^.^  people.  The  higher  ranks  of  the  educational  system,  especially  the 
uni\ersitie.s  and  sei'ondary  schools  are  staffed  by  upper-class  and  upper 
middle-rlass  ]}er.sonnel.  The  rvA  of  the  school  system  recruits  its  per- 
.souuel  from  the  urban  middle  class. 

Contacts  among  the  social  classes  have  grown  in  both  numbers  and 
complexity  in  the  past  30  years  as  a  direct  result  of  modernization  and 
the  urban  way  of  life.  There  is  still  some  lack  of  contact  between  the 
cla.si?er>  in  isolated  rural  areas;  there  is  less  common  ground  for  cultural 
exchange  and  undei^tanding  there.  Morc  frequent  contact  in  the  cities 
jias  produced  a  lessening  of  sharp  social  cleavages,  a  trend  which  is 
likplv  to  continue.  Ethnic  and  racial  criteria  of  status  are  breaking 
/down  in  favor  of  economic,  occupational,  and  educational  criteria, 
which  empha.size  personal  achievement.  Cultural  patterns  are  blending 
as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  an  assimilative  educational  system. 
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Almo.^t  all  .si'gments  of  the  population  aie  aware  of  tliese  changes  and 
api»rove  of  them,  esptviall}  when  the}  promise  increased  pei'sonal. 
opportunities,  a  better  standard  of  living,  and  a  basis  for  national 
pride. 

Among  the  most  important  factors  retarding  the  gro\Yth  of  a  modern 
bocial  structure  are :  ( 1 )  illi;ruptiun  in  ways  of  life  and  cultural  values 
caused  by  migration  of  lower-class  groups  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
environment;  (2)  scarcity  of  jobs  in  the  urban  centers  for  which  the 
newcomers  are  qualified;  (3)  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic assets;  (4)  disparities  in  material  standards  of  living,  cultural 
\alues,  educational  background,  and  ethnolinguistic  patterns;  and  (5) 
certain  popular  values,  which  accept  as  natural  an  inequitable  class 
system. 

r  Dissatisfaction  with  the  social  structure  has  varied^,\vith  time  and 
economic  prosperity.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  Dur* 
Ing  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's,  it  speeded  land  redistribution 
and  educational  a.ssimilation.  Since  the  early  1940^s,  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  development  of  the  private  sector  as  an  economic  base 
from  which  to  promote  greater  social  mobility.  These  efforts  have  be^n 
aided  by  the  wave  of  economic  prosperity  enjoyed  by  Mexico  since 
the  end  of  Worhl  War  II.  Increased  social  mobility  appeal^  to  be  a 
continuing  trend. 

^    There  are  a  few  gp  ups  opposed  to  changes  in  social  stratification 
patterns.  Segments  of    j  upper  class  closely  identified  with  internal 
economic  interest  resist  changes  in  the  social  structure  which  might 
prejudice  their  position.  Some  external  economic  interests  are  opposed  . 
to  social  changes  Svhich  would  raise  labor  costs  and  therefore  the  cost, 
of  production.  Opposition  to  population  control  cancels  out  some  of  ^ 
the  ^rains  w  hich  would  otherwise  be  felt  as  the  result  of  modernization,  ^ 
Finally,  middh  class  Indianists  oppose  the  absorption  of  the  few  re-  , 
muiuing  Indian  tribal  groups  which  are  not  yet  a  part  of  the  national 
social  structure. 
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CHAPTER  7 
\  FAMILY 

•  The  significanc^e  of  tlie  family  in  Mexico  is  exemplified  by  its  eco- 
nomic a  nd  social  ^oles.  The  biological  family  is  the'basic  unit  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Traditionally, 
the  father,  whose  occupation  directs  his  attention  outside  the  house- 
hold, acts  as  the^ chief. provider  for  the  fnmily.  The  father,  as  a  man. 
Is  the  dominant  force \u  the  society  at  large,  as  well  as  the  dominant 
authority  within  the  family  unit  gaining  prestige  from  his  patriarchal 
position.  However,  within  the  home,  the  mother  exerts  greater  influence 
on  the  children  because  her  work  focuses  on  the  household.  She  is  in 
charge  of  socializing  the  children  to  ideal  behavior  patterns  which  re- 
flect the  values  of  Mexican  culture.  Thus,  the  continuity  of  Mexican 
culture  is  promoted  by  chiUlrearing  practices  which  expose  the  chil- 
dren to  adult  roles  at  an  early  age  and  direct  children  to  assume 
increasing  responsibility  iii\the  family. 

Mexican  society  is  modifying  its  values  as  .a  result  of  increased 
urbanization  and  technological  development.  Familial  instability 
reflects  the  dynamic  social  order.  In  the  urban  environment,  where 
status  now  depends  on  individual  achievement  rather  than  loyalty  to 
the  family,  the  father  is  losing  his  traditional  authority  over  the 
cliildren.  The  mothers  role  as  an  agent  of  socialization  is  being  re- 
placed in  part  by  the  school,  which  teaches  a  less  traditional  set  of 
values.  Like  the  father,  she  is  losing  authority  over  the  children,  re- 
sulting in  tension  between  generations  in  the  family  that  reflects 
divergent  values  and  role  expectations. 

The  wife,  too,  is  assuming  a  more  independent  role  in  the  family. 
Technological  innovation  has  decreased  the  time  required  for  house- 
hold duties,  allowing  the  wife  to  pursue  commercial  activities  outside 
the  home.  These,  while  contributing  to  the  income  of  the  family,  may 
cause  tension  between  husband  and  wife  if  the  husband  feels  his  domi- 
nant role  is  being  challenged. 

Tensions  within  the  family  are  reflected  by  the  discrepancy  between 
the  ideal  and  actual  behavior  patterns  of  the  members.  However,  this 
instability  is  not  reflected  in  all  families  in  Mexico.  Family  roles  are 
exposed  to  greater  strain  in  the  urban  environment,  while  many  fami- 
lies in  small  towns  and  villages  tend  to  conserve  traditional  roles. 
Further,  social  class  affects  the  stability  of  family  roles  in  both  urban 
and  rural  environments.  ' 
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FAMILY  STUUC'IURE  AND  FUNCTION 

hleallx,  tlu'  famil\  In  Me.vii*iiK  rultuiv  niK'U'iir  in  striu  tnni,  coii- 
biatin^j;  uf  patents  and  tliiiir  uumai  riod  chiKUon.  As  uacli  cliikl  marries, 
ho  h»a\(*s  tlie  jKUvntal  liousohohl  and  (^^tal)Ii^hL^s  a  new  n  ^idenoo.  Usu- 
ally, a  son  will  locate  his  new  honu*  in  thi-  xicinity  of  the  j^arental 
honsehohl.  Although  the  <rn'at  niajontx  of  famiru'S  are  nuclear  in 
fttuK'tiirts  it  is  not  unronnnon  for  fanjil\  unit^to  inchulc  <rrantlparentb, 
aunt^.  nnch's  or  other  lineal  rulatixuh  in  adilidon  to  {iarent^  and  their 
*!»ildren. 

Tlie  family  fnnetions  as  a  ba>ic  ivoniunio  iniit  and  is  eliaraoterizcd 
In  a  sexnal  dixision  of  lal}or  except  in  tinie^  of  inten:>i\o  labor  in 
rutal  areas,  when  women  may  work  in  the  fields  along  Avith  the  men. 
The  a<-*ti\itics  of  the  wife  centor  on  the  hoM.sehold  Avhero  hhe  is  in 
^'Iiarge  of  child  rearin«r  nud  other  domestic  duties.  In  contrast,  the 
fot'Us  of  the  husband's  hibor  is  out^ide  the  home  in  rnral  or  urban 
eniplounent.  Eu'n  within  tlie  family,  the  division  of  labor  is  snch 
t iiat  each  member  performs  a  be[)a rate  task  in."?tcad  of  working  together 
on  the  «amo  task. 

Families  are  strong,  ^"ohe^i\e  units  hehl  together  by  bonds  of  lovalty, 
ct)mmon  economic  g(»als,  interdependence,  stability  of  marriage,  pros- 
pects of  inheritance,  and  the  significant  absence  of  other  .social  groups 
to  which  the  indixidnal  <'an  turn  in  time  of  need.  Family  nnity  and 
stability  are  i)er[)etuated  by  the  method  of  chihl  rearing  and  the  nature 
of  parent-child  rehitionslnps.  Disrnptive  factors  in  the  functioning  of 
the  family,  such  as  adultery  of  one  of  the  spon.ses,  sibling  rivalry,  or 
favoritism  of  tlje  parents  tow  ard  one  of  the  children  arc  overshad  3wed 
by  the  positive  attribntes  of  the  fnnctioning  unit.  Xe\ erthele.ss»  in  the 
urban  environnu>nt,  there  ha.^  been  fragmentati(»n  of  the  structure 
amoilg  the  lower  classes. 

'I'iio  family  functions  a-  an  autononious  unit  in  child  rearing  and 
^»»«  iaii/ation.  Cultural  values  and  ijchavior  pattenvfci  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  within  the  nuclear  family.  Keflecting 
patria  hal  dominance,  the  father  juaintains  the  power  to  sanction 
be!ia\ior  througli  i)hysical  i^unishnicnt.  Kes[)ect  and  autluyrity  aroeni- 
phasi/ed  in  parent-child  relations.  Children  are  reared  to  respect  and 
obey  their  parents,  i^spon-^iiiility  to  the  family  is  im[)ortunt  because 
an  indixidual's  J^tatus  and  security  (originate  from  the  family.  Often 
Uu^U4'cc5S  oT*  di>grace  of  a  member  of  the  family  reflects  on  the 
father's  re>]M)n-''  ility  lor  the  children.  Thus,  regardless  of  age  or 
marital  state,  a  .son  is  under  the  father\s  authority  as  long  as  he  re- 
m.i'in^  in  the  household  Another  example  of  tbe  recognition  of  hier- 
aichial  powers  and  duties  within  tlie  family  is  the  dominance  of  older 
brothers  ovei  younger  ones. 

Ah'  Mgli  child  rearing  norniallv  occurs  within  the  organization 
of  tlu    liclcar  family,  tlio  village  of  Tonola  in  west  central  Mexico 
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prebciitb  ail  intero^tin^r  Nariation  in  family  structure  and  fnnotion. 
Faiiiiliob  in  Tonola  show  tlie  cliaractoribtic  nuclear  structure  while 
efetahlifching  patrlftKial  ier>i(lcn*  ('  \»ithin  the  influence  ot*  the  extended 
faniil\.  TraditionaII\,  sons  aio  given  a  ijortion  of  the  paternal  house- 
liuld  h}t  when  they  niarr\ .  The  new  families  live  on  these  lots,  rcfeuhing 
in  the  proximity  of  kinsmen.  This  settlement  i)atlern  influences  the 
function  of  the  nuclear  unit.  The  hiologicu!  family  rcnuiins  the  basic 
l}roducti\e  and  conftumpti\e  unit  k  taining  its  economic  inde])endence. 
lIowe\cr,  the  function  of  child  rearing  cross-cuts  the  boundaries  of 
the  nuclear  fanjil\  l^ecauhC  of  the  lineal  aspects  of  the  settlement  pat- 
tern. Thuh,  alflTongh  a  child's  mother  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  his  care,  he  is  often  tended  by  other  relatives  incl  uding  aunts,  uncles, 
and  grandparents  who  arc  gi\en  tiie  power  to  sanction  his  Ikliavior. 
Tlic  socialization  unit  in  Tonola  is,  therefore,  the  three-generation 
extended  familv.  This  structural  variation  in  the  child  rearing  unit 
of  the  Mexican  family  i-cflccts  the  cultural  heterogeneity  of  Mexico. 

Generally,  relations  of  the  nuclear  family  with  the  innnediute  rela- 
tives of  the  extended  family  are  limited,  except  in  the  upper  classes. 
Geographical  i)roximity  and  frcijuency  of  contact  are  t^  uiost  in- 
Huential  factoids  in  relation.ships  w  ithiu  the  extmded  faniii^  though 
relations  outside  the  nuclear  family  arc  not  elaborated,  the  )ily  wmII 
turn  U)  dose  relations.  godi)arents.  or  co-imrents  in  time^j^f  crises. 

Family  sOticture  is  enlarged  with  the  recognition  of  riTual  kin  ties 
in  a  s\>tem  of  godjiarents  and  co-lJareiits.  Ritual  kinship  emphasizes 
the  pattern- valued  behavior  of  resiicct  between  individuals  and  repre- 
sents a  model  for  social  interaction  at  all  le\els.  Godparents  and  co- 
parents  perform  economic  and  social  functions  by  assisting  in  child 
rearing  and  providing  economic  help  in  emergencies. 


The  ideal  role  of  the  husband  in  Mexican  culture  is  that  of  an 
authoritarian  patriarch  who  is  gi\en  the  highest  status  in  the  family. 
He  should  recei\e  obedience  and  respect  fimn  his  w  ife  and  children 
as  well  as  their  services.  He  is  expected  to  make  all  important  decisions 
and  plans  for  the  family.  The  father's  duties  include  support  for  the 
family  and  responsibility  for  each  memlxjr.  Complementary  to  the 
qualities  of  the  husband,  the  ideal  wife  is  characterized  by  submissi\e- 
ness,  faithfulness,  devotion,  and  rcs])cct  toward  her  husband.  She 
should  a>k  for  his  ad\icc  and  obtain  his  permission  before  she  acts  on 
any  nuitler.  Tli^^  s  no  family  activity  is  approached  on  a  basis  of 
equality,  between  the  husband  and  wife.  A  wife  should  be  industrious 
and  frugal,  uianaging  to  sa\o  mone\  even  if  the  sixe  of  her  husbands 
incpjue  is  snudl  The  ideal^wife  is  not  concerned  with  her  husband's 
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;ujti\itics  out^idi'  tlir  lioiiM'liold.  I^couum*  the  ideal  roles  of  tlic  luihbaiid 
and  wife  are  \er}  rigid,  ijiere  i.s  \ariaiiec  bctwwn  ideal  and  actual 
behavior  in  tlie  family. 

In  many  households,  there  i<  ai>pareiit  conforirtjty  to  the  ideal  of 
the  submisbive  ami  devoted  wife.  However,  the  lm.sband  is  rarely  able 
to  exert  comi)lete  dominance  o\er  hi.s  family.  The  husband  and  wife, 
therefore,  niay  disagree  o\er  the  questions  of  authority  aiid  their  re- 
spective roles  in  the  household.  In  some  marriages,  the  husband  com- 
pletely dominates  the  wife  and  she  does  not  challenge  his  authority. 
In  contrast  to  such  a  placid  relationship,  there  are  families  in  which 
an  infteenre  hHia}>and  becomes  a  domineering,  fear-inspiring  figure  or 
the  wife  tries  to  dominate  the  family,  resulting  in  conflict. 

Attitudes  of  women  toward  their  husbands  reflect  the  discrepancy 
between  the  ideal  and  desired  r()les.  While  women  often  attest  to  the 
superiority  of  men  and  admire  a  man  \\iio  is  iiiacho  (having  the  mas- 
culine qualities  of  dominance  and  aggrebsiveness),  tliey  describe  the 
goo(^  husband  as  one  who  is  not  too  domineering.  Nevertheless,  they 
criticize  women  who  are  aggres^sivc  or  resistant  to  their  husbands  al- 
though they  themselves  may  exhibit  these  qualities.  The  completely 
subu^issive  w  ife  is  regarded  as  a  fool  rather  than  an  ideal.  That  women 
, .  ,are  proud  of  self  -assertion  ratlierthan  feeling  guilt  indicates  a  devalua-. 
tiou.oftlio rigid  cultural  ideal. 

It  is  evident  that  women  are  more  in  conflict  with  tradition  in  the 
family,tlian  are^ien.  In  fact,  husbands  tend  to  be  conservative  toward 
the  traditional  roles  in  order  to  maintain  their  control  over  the  family. 

Wives  tend  to  reject  roles  which  interfere  with  their  freedom  of 
movement  and  economic  activities.  Tlioy  prefer  activities  which  allow 
them  to  leave  the  liome,  and  develop  generalized  hostility  toward  men 
who  do  not  allow  them  outside  the  household.  This  desire  may  be 
related  to  the  fact  that  pregnancy  and  childbirth  are  viewed  without 
enthusiasm  by  women.  Women  w  ith  traditional  husbands  who  pres- 
sure them  into  confonuing  to  the  ideal  housewife  react  with  frustra- 
tion and  a  feeling  of  deprivation. 

One  source  of  the  conflict  over  authority  is  the  division  of  labor 
within  the  familial  organization  and  its  opposition  to  the  ideal  roles. 
.Vlthough  the  wife  slioidd  be  subordinate  to  the  husband,  she  has 
greater  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  household,  including 
the  care  and  training  of  the  children.  Because  the  hu^^band  is  often 
away  from  the  residence  much  of  the  day,  he  occupies  a  peripheral  * 
position  within  the  family  organization  and  his  participation  in  house- 
hold affairs  is  minimized.  Traditionally,  he  is  not  expected  to  engage 
in  any  women  s  activities.  For  many  men,  home  is  where  a  man  eats 
and  has  his  other  physical  needs  tended  to.  Participation  in  the  every- 
day family  affairs  is  not  the  man  s  role.  The  community  este<  3  the 
man  primarily  for  his  actions  outside  the  home.  Ideally,  he  is  liard-_ 
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working  and  bkillcd  in  his  profession ;  is  resiionbiblc  for  coniniunity 
obligations;  owns  land;  is  honorable,  self-controlled  and  good- 
humored  in  interpersonal  relations;  and  can  p!'()\e  the  qualities  of 
manliooil.  Modesty  and  sexual  restriction  are  not  1-ighly  valued  in  the 
male.  '  . 

The  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  role  of  the  father  fjul  his  actions 
l'eflect^s  a  conflict  between  self-interest  and  family  honor.  Ideally, 
manhood  in  the  family  is  lepresentcd  by  the  father  who  is  a  begcttor 
of  sons,  economic  supporter  of  the  family,  and  guardian  of  the  female 
honor.  The  protection  of  \irgiiiity  in  the  daughter  is  related  to  the 
ideal  of  the  Church  wedding  wlien  the  husband  ^^akcs  over  the  role 
as  the  woman's  protector  from  her  father  and  older  brothers.  How- 
ever, tlie  domhiation  of  self-interj;?st  in  manliness  r;^sults  in  the  desire 
for  the  domination  of  women,  suiieriority  over  tlier  'nen,  and  sexual 
P'.owess,  which  is  channeled  outside  the  family.  Thus,  individual  in- 
terest of  the  male  in  liims<^lf,  which  is  represented  by  the  term 
muchir^     goes  beyond  the /deal  role  of  the  father. 

M  .  significant  than  plnsieal  absence  from  the  household  is  the 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  husband  when  he  is  present.  In  order 
to  gain  the  rCvSpect  of  his  family,  the  husband  avoids  intimacy  with 
the  membei*s  of  his  household  and  ex[>ccts^them  to  demor-strato  their 
rcs{M;ct  by  maintaining  proper  social  distance.  Thus,  the  father  shows 
little  direct  atVection  for  his  children  when  he  arrive.^  home  from  work 
and  the  children  will  be  (luiet  at  the  table  >vhile  their  father  is  eating. 
A  result  of  the  social  distance  that  the  husband  maintains  from  his 
family  is  lo.ss  of  control  over  the  situation  he  is  trying  to  dominate. 

In  many  households,  the  husbandV-sense  of  domir.ance  and  security 
depends  on  an  attitude  of  fear  from  his  w^fe  and  children.  He  sanc- 
tions bad  behavior  by  the  use  of  physical  punishment.  The  wife  may  be 
punished  for  actions  ranging  from  suspicion  of  adultery  to  failure  to 
have  a  meal  ready  on  time.  True  to  the  ideal  role,  the  wife  is  not 
expected  to  fight  back. 

Much  of  the  husband  s  status  stems  from  the  fact  ^hat  lie  is  the  main 
source  of  support  for  the  family.  However,  women  often  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family,  detracting  from  the  status  of  the  hus- 
band. Technological  advancement,  such  as  the  introduction  of  com 
mills  in  rural  areas,  has  sliortened  the  hours  in  the  household  for 
women  and  has  allowed  them  to  undertake  more  extensi\e  commercial 
activities. 

Relations  Between  Siblings 

Relationships  between  siblings  are  closest  in  childhood.  To  the  age 
of  five  or  six,  they  are  constant  companions  in  phiy  and  their  inter- 
action is  not  affected  by  difference  in  sex.  Later,  as  the  young  girls 
identify  with  their  mother  and  the  young  boys  wi(h  their  father,  sex 
status  becomes  more  important.  After  this  divergence  in  role^,  siblings 
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of  tlio  sunie  s>cx  tend  to  ussoclute  with  euch  other.  Ties  betweert  siblings 
are  weukenetl  after  nuirriage  becaube  of  establishment  of  indepeiident  , 
households  and  the  lack  of  institutionalized  forms  o!  cooperation  be- 
tween married  brothers  and  sisters.  Disagreements  between  brothers 
and  sisters  o\er  inheritance  are  fitjquent  and  often  lead  to  p(frmanent 
rifts  in  the  family.  The  difliculty  in  equal  divisions  of  {rt'operty  height- 
ens conflict,  as  *jes  the  tendency  to  give  more  to  sons,  espc'  .ly  the 
favorite,  than  to  daughters. 

Godparents  and  Co-Parent>;:  Compadrin' 

In  Mexican  culture,  kinship  status  is  extendeil  t*^  iikinsnien  in  the 
tomi>culrina:.go  system.  This  system  formalizes  all  the  relationships 
between  godparents,  their  godchildren,  and  the  child's  parents.  During 
the  celebration  of  Church  rituals,  such  as  baptism  and  confirmation, 
a  kin-like  relationship,  padrir  *zgQ^  is  established  between  tlie  chih^ 
and  his  godparents,  padnnoa*  At  the  same  time,  a  relationship,  com- 
padrazgo^  is  created  binding  the  pa<frhws  and  parents  of  the  child  as 
compadres,  or  co-parents. 

The.  dual  relations  of  covipadrinazgo  are  characterized  by  mutual 
rigiit^j  and  duties  which  reflect  the  concept  of  respeto  (formal  respect). 
Thus,  bchav'or  and  attitudes  which  create  respect  and  affection  while 
mahitaining  distance  and  avoiding  conflict  are  reinforced.  Interaction 
based  on  re.^speto  emphasizes  the  ritual  nature  of  compadrinazgo  and 
is  significant  in  the  social  structure. 

The  padnnos^  who  are  chosen  by  the  parents,  give  the  child  his  first, 
status  by  introducing  him  to  society  at  the  baptismal  celebration. 
Ideally,  the  duties  of  the  padrhws  include  socialization  of  the  child 
in  the  Church.  Actually,  they  pro\  ide  a  relationship  in  \vhich  the  child 
practices  behavior  \vhicli  reflects  the  fundamental  vahie  of  respeto. 
The  child  learns  res()^ct  for  age  and  for  ritual  experience,  and  is  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  other  rituals  which  in  turn  reinforce  the 
system.  By  becoming  ritual  parents  of  the  child,  the  padrinos  add  the 
position  of  sociarrelai^ivcs  to  their  social  statuses. 

Like  the  padvinazgo,^  th(i<ompadra::go  adds  new  status ,and  increases 
the  total  number  of  statuses  df  the  individual.  Satisfaction  for  the  in- 
dividual lies  in  the  relationship  of  co-parents  involving  new  rights  and 
duties,  not  in  the  position  as  rank.  However,  there  is  a  tendency  irt 
m€stir,o  comnnmities  to  use  compadrazgo  to  link  poor  and  w^ealthy 
families  for  the  material  and  prestige  benefits  M'hich  may  result;  irt 
such  communities,  the  reciprocity  characteristic  of  the  relationship 
may  be  destroyed  because  the  compa/lres  are  no  longer  on  the  same 
social  level. 

The  compadre  status  is  ritually  celebrated  at  a  fiesta  which  sym- 
bolizes the  approval  of  society  and  is  provided  by  the  child's  father. 
The  reciprocal  terfti  compadre  comes  info  use,  overriding^  kinsKip"" 
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terms  and  personul  names.  "Wlien  a  man  is  speaking  of  his  cluld  to  a 
compadre^  he  says,  "jour  cliikl/'  and  wlien  speaking  of  liis  wife,  suys, 
*'your  commmlre''  I)e^pitt  tlu»  elian^e  in  nonienclatiuo,  sexual  rela- 
tions and  muiriu<re  are  proliibited  witliin  i\w  rom/xnlrazf/o. 

The  compadvazgo  has  important  social  functions.  Ahy  friction  be- 
tween parents  is  referred  to  the  padnnos  by  tlio  godcliild.  WHien  in  dif- 
ficulty, a  man  turns  first  to  his  compadre.  A  man  will  l)orro\v  from  tlie 
compadre  rather  than  his  relatives  because  a  loan  might  result  in 
trouble  within  the  family  whereas  there  can  1x5  no  difficulties  between 
compadres.  Also,  tlie  duty  to  repay  tlie  family  is  not  as  binding  as  it  is 
toward  the  cmnpadre,  Govipadres  may  aid  each  otiier  in  agricultural 
work  and  house  construction. 

.  CompadAmzgo  has  undergone  simplifications  ^and  modifications  in 
adaptation  to  city  life.  Generally,  only  godparents  of  baptism  and  mar- 
riage  are  establislied ;  by  contrast,  in  rural  areas  godparents  are  ritually 
appointed  for  every  minor  event.  In  tlie  city ^  family  ties  are  reinforced 
by  the  selection  of  relatives  for  compadres,  whereas  indigenous  peoples 
usually  choose  non-kin.  Thus,  the  flexibility  of  the  coinpadrlnazgo  sys- 
tem allows  it  to  function  in  both  rural  and  urban  contexts. 

Of  the  two  sets  of  relationships  in  the  coinpadrinazgo^  the  com- 
padntzgo  is  the  more  important  for  it  continues  tiiroughout  life.  In 
contrast,  the  duties  of  the  baptismal  padrhio  teml  to  weaken  after  the 
marriage  of  the  child.  There  is  a>ynnnetry  in  the  relations  between 
compadres  a^  more  respect  \^  gi\en  to  the  pad n no.  The  speech  and 
attitude  of  compadres  reflect  the  qnivt  reserve  of  re-sprto,^ 

Com^padrlncugo  brings  separate  fauiilies  togeMuM-  in  formal,  kin- 
like relationships.  Terminology  approxinuitcs  but  does  not  parallel 
that  of  the  kinship  system,  for  it  ignores  generational  variations.  The 
padrhutzgo  mirror.^  the  nuclear  family  in  terminology  and  partially 
in  finu-tion.  It  supports  the  child  with  afl'ection  through  benevolent 
and  unquestioned  authority.  By  exemplifying  the  desirable,  it  social- 
i/.us  the  child  into  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  culture.  It  alsaf unctions 
to  mitigate  strains  within  the  family  and  provides  economic  help  in 
times  of  crises.  •  ^ 

CHILD  REARING 

Because  of  the  social  heterogeneity  of  the  population,  there  is  much 
variation  in  the  training  and  care  of  infants.  Factors  such  as  social 
class,  cultural  background,  and  urban  or  rural  residence  influence 
methods  of  ehihl  rearing.  The  younger  generation  is  spending  more 
time  in  sclioid,  whi<li  is  greatly  affecting  the  traditional  priod  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  fields  or  the  household.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  influence  of  urbanisation  on  the 
life  cycle  of  the  child.  Thus,  much  of  the  information  is  limited  to 
description  of  the  rapidly  changing  rural  customs  of  child  rearing. 
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Pregnancy  and  Birth 


Because  rliildren  are  viewed  :\s  a  natural  consequence  of  marriage, 
a  failure  to  have  offspring  is  thought  of  as  a  great  misfortune.  A  large 
fainily  is  a  source  of  pride,  status,  economic  security,  and  emotional 
satisfaction  for  the  i)arents.  Although  sons  are  more  valued  than 
daughters,  a  halance  in  the  sex  of  children  is  desired  so  that  both 
parents  will  be  helped  in  their  work.  Thus,  the  value  placed  on  children 
results  in  marital  conflict  when  a  womairis  barren.  The  only  approved 
method  of  limiting  the  number  of  pregnancies  is  to  abstain  from  inter- 
course as  long  as  possible  after  tiie  birth  of  a  child. 

In  rural  areas,  care  during  pregnancy  may  consist  principally  of 
'massages  of  tlie  wife's  abdomen  by  a  midwife  wlio  is  hired  by  the  hus- 
band to  take  care  of  tlie  wife  during  and  after  pregnancy.  Tlie  purpose 
of  the  massage  is  to  make  birtli  easier  and  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  fetus.  The  midwife  also  advises  the  pregnant  woman  concern- 
ing self-care.  The  wife  is  told  that  she  should  not  lift  heavy  objects 
although  she  shoidd  continue  to  work  in  order  to  make  delivery  easier. 

In  traditional  villages,  a  pregnant  woman  may  observe  ancient 
taboos  such  as  avoidance  of  viewing  an  eclipse,  abstention  from  inter- 
coui-se,  the  satisfaction  of  food  cravings,  avoidance  of  cold  things,  and 
avoidance  of  selfisnness  toward  one's  neiglibors.  Tliere  is  no  period  of 
seclusion  during  pregnancy  although  social  participation  is  slowly 
narrowed. 

_Midwives  attend  tlie  birth  although  a  doctor  may  be  called  in  for 
a  difficult  labor.  Labor  may  last  for  several  days.  The  midwife  uses 
traditional  methods  to  speed  the  birth. 

After  birth,  the  new  mother  is  the  focus  of  unusual  attention.  She 
is  allowed  extended  bed  rest,  freedom  from  household  chores,  and 
abstention  from  sexual  intercourse.  Poor  families,  however,  cannot 
afford  extended  care  of  the  mother. 

The  introduction  of  the  child  into  society  occurs  soon  after  birth 
at  the  baptismal  celebration  when  the  obligations  of  the  padrinoa 
begin.  The  godparents  are  responsible  for  teaching  the  child  cultural 
values,  seeing  that  the  child  attends  school,  and  sanctioning  the  child 
for  his  behavior.  As  the  child  grows,  the  parents  may  ask  for  the 
padrino's  advice  relating  to  the  child.  In  some  cases,  if  the  parents 
die,  the  godparents  may  care  for  the  child.  If  the  child  dies  during 
infancy,  thajmimw  pays  for  the  funeral  and  burial. 

Infancy 

Infants  often  sleep  with  their  mothers.  'Hiroughout  the  nursing 
period,  which  may  last  for  several  years,  the  baby  receives  attention 
and  aJfection  from  all  members  of  the  household.  Although  walking 
and  talking  at  an  early  agoltfeTeceived  with  excitement,  the  baby  is 
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not  hurried  in  his  development.  A  healthy  baby  should  walk  by  the 
time  lie  is  one  veitr  old  and  talk  by  tiie  time  he  is  two. 

A  first  born  child  or  a  child  of  a  more  modern  or  urbanized  family 
often  receives  different  treatment  than  other  children.  The  parents 
are  more  indulgent  and  affectionate  toward  favorite  children.  They 
arc  not  carried  after  they  can  wallc  and  play  where  they  wish.  These 
cliildren  have  more  opportunity  to  exercise  initiative  and  develop 
individuality.  . 

Beginning  at  weaning,  the  transition  from  infancy  to  childhood 
culminates  at  the  birth  of  the  ne.xt  child.  Younger  children  may  be 
joiilous  of  a  new  baby  because  of  this  loss  of  affection,  and  the  displaced 
child  often  becomes  irritable  and  hypersensitive.  If  he  has  a  tantrum 
while  the  father  is  at  home,  he  may  be  spanked,  although  he  is  often 
given  what  he  wants. 

From  infancy,  children  are  taught  to  be  quiet,  passive,  and  unob- 
trusive. Parents  reinforce  this  behavior  in  the  child  because  it  is 
thought  that  a  child  who  is  badly  reared  will  not  be  an  industrious 
worker  and  will  got  into  trouble.  Such  a  child  would  reflect  ill  upon 
his  parents  and  would  bring  shame  to  the  family. 

While  both  parents  are  socially  responsible  for  the  care  and  behavior 
of  their  children,  the  mother  bears  most  of  the  responsibility  of  child 
roaring  in/ the  home.  She  is  expected  to  teach  them  good  habits  and 
behavior  patterns  and  to  supervise  their  religious  training.  Because 
family  life  focuses  on  the  mother,  the  children  turn  to  her  for  assist- 
ance, permission,  information,  protection,  and  affection.  The  father 
depends  U  the  mother  to  mair.tain  his  position  of  authority  and  re- 
spect in/tho  home.  She  must  teach  her  children  to  avoid  angering  or 
offendirig  the  father  and  serve  as  an  example  of  respect  for  his 
author/ty. 

Rural  Childhood 

Between  the  ages  of  two  and  five,  children  lead  relatively  carefree 
lives,  devoting  them.selves  entirely  to  play.  Mimicking  his  parents,  a 
boy  will  pretend  his  dog  is  a  burro  and  load  it  with  sticks  of  wood. 
At  this  age,  young  boys  and  girls  play  house  together.  The  boy  may 
scold  his  "play  wife"  for  not  being  efficient  at  her  household  tasks. 
■Thus,  the  children  begin  to  learn  behavior  patterns  which  they  will 
practice  in  real  situations  later  in  life.  During  this  period  of  early 
childhood,  older  children  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  and  are  punished  if  their  siblings  complain  about 
roughness. 

After  an  early  childhood  characterized  by  permissiveness,  the  father 
begins  to  employ  authoritarian  methods  of  control.  The  patriarchal 
family  pattern  is  reflected  in  child  rearing  as  the  father  begins  to 
—us©  physical  punishment  to  sanction  behavior.  Between  the  ages  of 
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fi\(*  ami  twelve,  pliSsii'iil  punisliiiit'nt  is  ii^.^tTved  for  tlie  luobt  SL»riuus' 

Traditioujiliy,  at  tlie  aye  (^f  .six  or  SL'\eii,cliildron  l^egin  toub:>iftt  tlieir 
^tlieir  paiTiitri.  From  tlie  attitude^  uf  iiululgenre  ami  lenience  practiced 
<hinng  iiifaiic\ .  tlie  parent.-^  shift  to  tlie  e.Npei'tatioii  that  the  child  will 
apply  hiiiLself  to  learning  hoha\ior  patti'ins  that  lead  to  adulthood. 
The  father  a.^>unies  the  low  n^le  uf  teacher  in  the  life  uf  hii>  .^on  when 
he  talces  the  hoy  out  to  tlie  fiehU  with  him.  Mo^jt  hu\s  look  forward 
to  this  new  respon-^ihility  and  enjo\  the  work.  In  turn,  the  father  is 
IM'oud  of  his  son  and  show^  great  patience  in  teaching  liini.  At  this 
time,  relations  hetween  mother  and  daughter  are  close.  She  in.-)triicts 
ler  daughter  in  the  skillr^  of  running  a  liouseliold.  Mother  and  daugh- 
ter continue  working  together  until  the  daughter  is  married.  Grad- 
\ially,  the  daughter  identifies  with  her  mother  as  she  assumes  the 
mothers  role  in  the  house.  The  nujther s  attitudes  toward  her  work, 
childhii'th,  and  childhearing  as  well  as  toward  men  and  marriage 
lie»'ome  the  ilaugliter\s  attitudes.  The  traditional  divi.^ion  of  lahor  in 
the  family  btrengtliens  the  mother-dangliter  and  father-son  rehition- 
>hips  during  kite  childhood  as  the  children  hogin  to  learn  adult  roles 
and  atfitudcs. 

A  rapidlv  rising  ])eri'entage  of  children  now  attend  school  during 
their  childhood  (see  cli.  I>,  Edueation).  Because  school  attendance  he- 
gins  at  the  age  of  .six,  the  traditional  apprenticeship  in  adult  roles  is 
being  interrupted.  Xew  values  taught  in  school  and  reflecting  urban 
inllueni'e  may  conflict  with  parental  attitudes.  Sehool  socializes  the 
children  into  a  wider  group  of  friends,  stre.s.Vmg  cooperation  in  team 
activities,  ^fost  girls  view  school  as  a  period  of  freedom  from  their 
eldei^s.  In  contra.'-t*  hoys  feel  confined  in  the  classroom  and  are  eager 
to  join  their  fathers  in  the  fields.  In  rural  areas,  parents  will  permit 
their  rhildren  to  stay  home  and  help  during  periods  of  intensive  work. 

Adolescence  and  Courtship 

Adole.si'cnts  are  given  nicrcasing  re^ponsihilit)  in  the  family  organi- 
zation. In  preparation  f(n'  marriage  tlie^  a.->sunie  adult  roles,  achieving 
greater  status  and  i>ecurit\  in  the  family.  However,  tlieir  position  is 
limited  to  directing  tlie  activities  of  the  \uiuiger  children  rather  than 

illenging  the  authority  of  the  parents.  Adolescents  who  ^vork  for  the 
parents  in^tuad  of  v'ont  inning  their  education  hecome  anefonomir  a^>et 
to  the  family. 

There  is  an  Increasing  divergence  in  the  ideal  behavior  patterns  for 
l»o,\s  and  girls  during  this  perio(k  For  girls,  life  is  characterized  by 
iiuTeased  confinement,  personal  restriction,  cliaperonage,  'Mid  tlie  fear 
and  exciti-nu'iit  of  courtship.  Contrasting  to  tlic  restricted  life  of  the 
girl-*,  bovs  are  allowed  greater  freedom  and  receive  more  respect  from 
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their  parents.  Conrtsliip  pr()\  ides  a  source  of  social  satisfaction  for  the 
young  men. 

In  rural  areas,  adolescence  begins  at  twelve  oV^thirteen  when  girls 
are  withdrawn  from  school  to  assist  their  mothers  in  the  household. 
The  mother-daughter  relationship  during  this  period  is  most  signi- 
ficant for  the  female  adolescent.  The  mother  may  retire  from  many 
of  Iier  heavy  household  duties,  shifting  the  burden  tc>  the  daughter 
wliile  assuming  the  role  of  director  rather  tlian  co-\vorke\*  Tlie  mother 
not  only  .supervises  the  daughter  s  activities  within  the  lioWhold,  but 
albU  teaches  the  girl  .the  ideal  beliavior  patterns  governing  Weraction 
with  men.  The  daughter  Is  warned  that  boys  are  dangerous  a^id  often 
diiijiage  a  girls  reputation  and  bring  disgrace  to  the  family^  After 
luenbtruiition  occurs,  the  mother  reinforces  the  ideals  by  limitiW  the 
daughters  interaction  wMth  males.  The  girl  is  not  supposied  to  leave 
the  home  alone,  although  her  duties  often  require  her  to  do  so.  \ 

A  <^irl  who  remains  in  school  during  adolescence  plays  a  minor  rol^ 
ill  the  household.  Iler  actions  are  less  restricted  and  she  is  allowe(^ 
more  leisure  time  with  friends.  Although  she  may  never  use  her  edu- 
cation in  an  occn{)atiou,  the  girl  will  have  higher  status  than  her  les,s- 
educated  i>eers.  Educated  girls  will  often  have  to  marry  late  because 
of  tlicdifliculty  in  finding  a  suitable  husband. 

In  contrast  to  the  mother-dominated  or  directed  environment  of  the 
hou^elIoKl,  boys  are  co-workers  with  the  father.  A  boy  works  to  perfect 
tlic  skills  which  will  enable  him  to  support  his  own  family  after  mar- 
.  rlage.  The  middle-class  adolescent  also  [ireparcs  for  the  future  by  seek- 
.-ecure  employment  before  considering  marriage.  He  does  this  to 
prevent  dependence  on  a  working  wife  who  might  tlireaten  his  au- 
thority in  the  family. 

^Vith  the  exception  of  courtship  and  elopement,  there  is  an  aJ)SL!Uce 
of  open  revolt  against  parental  authority  and  tradition  during  adoles- 
cen«^e.  IIowe\er,  conflict  in  the  parent-sibling  re^tionship  occurs  wlien 
youths  who  have  studied  outside  the  community  return  with  new 
valui's.  The  desire  for  more  freedom  from  parental  control  may  result 
in  conflict  with  parents  who  feel  that  the  younger  generation  is  ques- 
tioning their  authority. 

In  the  past,  when  a  boy  reached  adolescence  his  relatives  selected  a 
bride,  for  liim.  Often  a  matchmaker  or  godparent  would  act  as  an 
uitermediary  between  the  two  families  in  arranging  the  marriage. 
However,  parental  authority  in  arranging  marriage  has  broken  down 
and  the  traditional  pattern  is  restricted  to  a  few  Indian  villages. 
Schooling,  which  permits  interaction  between  adolescents  of  opposite 
sexes,  has  postponed  the  ideal  ago  for  marriage,  and  a  period  of  court- 
shii)  has  developed.  Now  when  a  hoy  decides  to  marry,  he  directly  asks 
thcpai'entsof  thogirl.   
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Many  parents  frown  on  courtship  practices,  wliich  range  from  the 
traditional  nidation  in  the  town  square  and  the  chaperoned  dating 
of  conservative  comnnmitics  to  tlio  unsupervised  dates  of  the  city. 
They  are  unliappy  when  the  daughter  formalizes  her  friondsliip  with 
a  boy  by  becoming  his  nocla^  or  fiancee,  for  it  is  feared  that  the  rela- 
tionship will  result  in  the  loss  of  virginity  for  the  girl  before  marriage. 

Courtship  in  the  middle  class  shows  the  difTiciilties  of  maintaining 
the  conflicting  ideal  roles  of  male  and  female  adolescents.  The  future 
wife  should  remain  a  virgin  while  the  male  is  expected^ maintain  his 
tnachoy  or  manliness.  A  middle-class  male  may  choose  a nod(Jkoi  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  although  ho  may  bo  5  years  older.  Having  a  young 
jwvia  who  is  physically  and  psychologically  inflnature  allows  ^he 
young  man  to  train  his  wife  according  to  his  tastes  and  assures  that 
she  has  never  had  interest  or  experience  with  other  males.  As  thia^ 
engagement  relationship  {noinazgo)  may  last  for  several  years,  it  is 
thought  that  the  nocia  will  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  form  his 
future  wife's  personality.  ^ 

During  the  noviazgo^  the  girl  is  the  focus  of  much  public  attention 
and  courtesy  from  her  novio.  The  mcia  is  courted  with  traditional 
music  and  Icttei-s,  attesting  to  her  beauty  and  the  great  need  the  novio 
has  for  her.  Ideally,  their  courtship  proceeds  without  the  nocia'8  fear 
of  being  compromised,  for  she  should  be  aconqmnied  by  a  chaperon  at 
all  times.  Chaperons  are  common  in  small  towns  and  in  traditional 
families  even  in  Mexico  City.  Naturally,  they  heveraly  limit  physical 
demonstration  of  afl'ection  between  the  young  nmn  and  his  future  wife. 

The  function  of  the  rhaperdu  is  to  perpetuate  the  ideal  role  of  the 
wuui;m  in  caurlhhip  and  marriage..  Trad  it  ion  ally,  a  middle -class  girl 
is, taught  that  hhe  can  encounter  fulfillment  of  her  wi^manhood  only 
us  a  wife  and  muthei.  She  ih>  also  injjtiueted  that  a  middle-class  male 
will  only  marry  a  ^^irl  who  is  chaste,  refined,  and  dignified.  The 
chaperon  fiinctions  to  maintain  the  girls  reputation,  reflecting  the 
belief  that  bexnal  attraction  will  rcMiU  in  the  lo^s  of  the  girls  virginity 
if  she  is  left  alone  with  her  nocio.  Since  parents  are  eager  for  their 
daughter  to  make  a  good  marriage,  they  guard  her  repuhition. 

For  the  young  man,  nnnlshi]}  is  a  period  of  conflicting  roles.  To 
maintahi  hib  manliness,  he  nuibt  .safL-^fy  his  sexual  drives.  However,  he 
should  also  adhere  to  the  cultural  ideal  of  marrying  a  pure  and  chaste 
girl.  He  may  resolve  this  conflict  by  seeking  physical  satisfaction  with  , 
a  prostitute  while  maintaining  the  idealized  relationship  with  his 
nx>cia.  The  double  standard  of  his  actions  leads  to  acceptance  of  a 
dichotomv  Intween  good  and  bad  women.  Thus,  the  young  man  ideally 
loves  and  will  wmvvj^  a  virtuous  girl.  However,  he  nuist  avoid  thinking 
about  her  in  sexual  terms.  In  contrast,  women  who  are  available  for 
bcxual  relationships  are  placed  in  the  bad  category. and  arc  not  wortliy 
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of  love.  This  double  stiindard  is  maintained  in  a  modified  form  after 
the  marriage.  \  / 

The  chaperon  makes  the  rehitionship  between  theVoiyo  and  nocia 
artificial  because  interaction  occurs  only  in  so  correct  situations. 
Communication  between  the  future  man  and  wife  is  inhibited  by  the 
presence  of  the  third  party  x\tii\  the  youn^wonran  is  foi  ced  to  romanti- 
cize the  relationship.  / 

Formalized  courtship  do^  not  prepare  the  noi^ia  for  the  reversal  of 
roles  which  occurs  afte;:iiiar^iage,  when  the  male  begins  to  dominate 
the  relationship  and  the  woman  is  ideally  submissive,  industrious,  and 
self-sacrificing.  Nor  is  she  prepared  for  the  change  in  focus  of  the  hus- 
bands attention  to  the  world  outside  their  relationship  in  the 
household. 

Among  the  urban  poor,  individual  interests,  dominate  concern  for 
family  honor,  resulting  in  a  discrepancy  between  ideal  and  actual 
behavior  during  courtship.  In  contrast  to  the  rural  village,  where 
status  is  determined  by  the  close-knit  community,  status  is  achieve4 
by  individual  effoit  in  the  urban  environment.  Corresponding  to  this 
contrast  in  status  is  the  shift  in  male  attitudes  from  interest  in  family 
honor  to  status  concerned  with  individual  achievement  of  manliness. 
This  shift  in  attitudes  accounts  for  the  variation  between  the  feminine 
ideal  and  actual  beliavior  of  women.  Virginity  at  marriage  becomes  an 
ideal  that  is  rarely  at^^aincd.  Although  men  are  aware  of  the  ideal, 
neither  the  absence  of  virginity  nor  the  presence  of  children  from  a 
former  husband  presents  on  obstacle  to  courtship  and  marriage. 
Naturally,  as  interest  in  manliness  {machmno)  reflects  self-interest, 
its  expression  is  possible  only  when  traditional  moralitjj  is  not  ob- 
served. A  decline  of  family  honor,  because  of  the  emphasis  on  self- 
interest,  results  in  a  weakening  of  family  structure  and  leads  to  female 
emancipation  from  the  ideal. 

Marriage 

Girls  an5l  bo^^s  have  different  conceptions  of  the  ideal  marital  part- 
ner. 1j>  Selecting  a  wife,  boys  generally  choose  a  girl  for  romantic 
^4^iXsons,  beauty^  or  personality.  In  contrast,  girls  tend  to  bo  more 
realistic  in  ^electing  a  husband  and  may  refuse  to  marry  a  boy  who 
drinks,  piu*sues  women,  shows  violence,  or  is  irresponsible  in  his  work. 
Status^ictors  arc  important  in  the  selection  of  a  partner.  In  order  to 
estal>lish  a  position  of  authority  and  dominance  in  the  family,'  a  boy 
1q01{s  for  a  girl  who  is  poorer  and  less  cdj^ted  than  he  is.  Girls,  on 
yuiQ  other  liand,  desire  to  improve  th^ffeconomic  standing  through 
marriage.  As  a  result  of  these  attitudes,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
family  may  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  husband.  High  status 
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women  tend  to  marry  morc  educated  men  from  outside  the  commu- 
nity, contrary  to  the  general  pattern  of  endogamy  in  Mexican  culture. 

When  a  young  man  decides  to  marry,  he  may  go  directly  to  the 
fatlier  of  tlie  girl  to  ask  for  the  consent  of  her  family.  If  the  girl  and 
lier  parents  agree  to  tlio  rnarriage,  plans  for  the  wedding  are  made. 
Pai  eiit.^  or  godpfirents  may  act  as  intermediaries  between  families  if 
tlie  girl's  parents  oppose  tlie  match.  Botli  sets  of  parents  warn  the 
otmplo  of  tlie  seriou.sness  of  the  union  and  the  responsibilities  of  be- 
ginning a  family. 

The  couple  ma}  elope  if  the  parents  continue  to  oppose  the  mar- 
riage. If  the  girl  consents,  the  couple  goes  off  and  lives  together  as 
man  and  wife  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a  close  relative  or  friend. 
A  formal  wedding  is  arranged  when  the  parents  recind  their  initial 
decision.  The  growing  number  of  elopenients  in  Mexican  culture  is 
symptomatic  of  a  breakdown  in  parental  authority  and  an  increasing 
iiidei)endence  of  the  younger  generation. 

If  tho  marriage  is  celebrated  in  the  Church,  the  ceremony  follows 
the  tradifamal  Catholic  ritual.  The  parents  appoint  mnvrhxge  padmios 
who  pay  for  the  ceremony,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  costly.  At 
the  wedding  ceremony,  the  padrtnoa  act  as.  intermediaries  between  the 
two  families,  e\<'mi>lifving  the  importance  of  respect  relationships. 

Although  marriage  marks,  an  important  transition  in  tlie  roles  of 
the  ^oniig  adult,  the  couple  doi»s  not  achieve  the  status  of  adulthood 
until  a  child  is  born  and  they  assume  parental  resi>oiisibilities. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  marriage:  civil,  Churcli,  and  free  union. 
According  to  the  19(>0  Census,  70.82  i)ercent  of  the  marriages  were 
formally  celebrated,  15.02  percent  were  of  the  free-union  type,  and 
oAi)  i)ercent  were  not  categorized  as  to  t\pe  of  union.  Of  the  formal 
.  marriages,  20..')r>  ]}ercent  were  civil  iiiiioii.s,  ll.r>7  percent  were  cele- 
I>raU'd  in  the  Church,  and  07.87  percent  were  sanctioned  by  both 
Church  and  o^ivil  authorities.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  marriage,  only 
civil  marriage  is  recognized  as  legal  l>y  the  Mexican  Constitution. 
.Mthough  Chur^'h  marriage  has  the  greatest  prestige  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  only  valid  form  of  marriage  hy  the  older  generation,  fewer 
\oinig  people  are  heing  married  in  the  Church,  reflecting  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  conform  with  Constitutional  law. 

When  a  man  and  woman  cohabit  without  Church  or  civil  sanction, 
the  niJirriage  i>  teiined  a  free  niiioii.  Although  fi*ee  union  is  not  a 
legal  form  of  mairiage,  it  is  not  uncommon,  especially  in  second  mar- 
riages. The  informal  marriage  estalilishes  no  contractual  bonds.  How- 
ever. (■i\il  aulhoritie;?  ha\e  reeogni/ed  the  partial  right  of  inheritance 
h\  the  \N  oman  i  f  the  couple  lias  lived  in  monogamous  union  for  5  years 
prereding  the  deatli  of  the  Inisliaiuh  and  if  the  woman  has  borne  the 
man's  ehild  or  children.  CeiiMis  statistics,  which  may  be  unreliable7 
indieate  that  free  union  ha.s  decreased  from      percent  of  the  mar- 


riages  in  IWO  to  15  percent  in  1900.  Generally,  tliis  practice  is  more 
common  in  rural  districts  and  more  frequent  among  the  younger 
generation.  Although  many  free  unions  are  later  formalized,  the 
widespread  conditions  of  informal  marriage  reduce  the  stability  of 
family  organization.  Because  (lesevtions  and  remarriages  are  frequent 
in  informal  unions,  one  mtui  may  head  isexeral  houR(Oiolds  with  chil- 
dren in  each.  ,  '  -i  i 

According  to  civil  and  ChurclVautliorities,  the  children  of  the  illegal 
free  union  are  illegitimate.  Xtl^vertheless,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
environments  these  marriages  are  socially  acceptable  and  the  children 
;are  regarded  as  illegitimate  only  if  they  are  not  recognized  or  sup- 
ported by  the  father.  Civil  law  allows  children  born  to  unwed  parents 
legitimate  status  if  the  parents  are  later  married.  Must  children  who 
are  legally  illegitimate  are  born  of  free  unions  or  religious  marriages 
not  accompanied  by  civil  ceremonies:  illegitimate  children  born  of 
casual  relationships  are  not  significant  in  numbers. 

The  spatial  distribution  of  high  frecpiencies  of  free  union  and  ille- 
gitimacy is  greater  in  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  Mexico, 
while  the  central  region  shows  a  mixed  pattern.  The  prevalence  of 
free  union  and  illegitimacy  is  greater  among  the  poor,  the  rural;  and 
the  Indian  popularion.  The  slow  diffusion  of  now  behavior  patterns 
and  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  rural  and  poor  populations  result 
in  the  maintenance  of  older  custom>,  which  liave  been  abandoned  by 
the  middle  apd  upper  classes.  Xe\ertheless,  the  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  in  recent  decades  reflects  the  increased  ac 
ceptance  of  oflicial  morality.  Increasing  educational  opportunities, 
declining  rates  of  illiteracy,  and  migration  of  p^6ple  to  urban  centers 
Ms  speeding  the  diffusion.  Other  factors  such  as  the  prerequisite  of 
stable  fanrilie.s  in  qualification  for  low-cost  housing  and  installment 
credit  have  influenced  this  trend  in  the  urban  context.' 

Divorce  and  v^eparation 

Informal  separations  occur  more  often  than  formal  divorces.  A  man 
may  leave  his  wife  because  he  finds  another  woman  more  attractive; 
a  woman  may  leave  her  husband  becaus^e  he  fails  to  support  his 
family.  Separations  occur  most  f re(iuently  in  the  free  union  because 
there  is  no  contractual  bond  unifying  the  coui)le.  If  a  man  has  been 
married  by  the  Church,  he  will  be  he>itant  to  leave  his  wife,  ]n'eferrhig 
to  have  an  affair  outside  the  household  than  to  divorce  the  wife.  Mari- 
tal stability  1s  also  ensured  by  the  regular  birtli  of  children  in  the 
family.  When  a  separation  occur?,  the  children  remain  with  the 
mother,  who  usually  joins  the  household  of  her  father  or  another 
-close  kinsman.  Heconciliation  efforts  are  made  by  the  marriage 
padrino8. 
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'  ^  Old  Age  and  Death 

In  rural  a  reus  a  person  is  considered  to  be  old  when  he  can  no, 
longer  perform  his  share  of  work  and  shows  physical  signs  of 
aging.  Retirement  to  a  life  of  rest  and  leisure  is  uncommon  because 
everyone  works  as  long  as  he  is  able.  This  custom  of  useful' activity 
keeps  tlie  elderly  from  becoming  a  burden  to  their  children,  who 
have  an  obligation  tocare  for  their  elderly  parents. 

The  ownership  of  property,  which  provides  income  with  little  or 
no  work,  is  the  best  security  for  old  age.  Thus,  parents  delay  the  divi- 
sion of  property  among  the  children  until  after  death.  This  gives 
them  continued  authority  over  their  children. 

Death,  which  some  prefer  to  useless  old  age  or  chronic  illness,  is 
viewed  as  natural  w  '  inevitable.  There  is  no  attempt  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  the  sight  a.  The  death  of  an  old  person  or  an  infant 
causes  relatively  little  vi.  .cirbance.  However,  the  death  of  a  parent 
or  adult  in  the  prime  of  lifeSjjs  considered  a  serious  loss.  Burial  usually 
occurs  within  a  day  of  death  because  embalming  is  rare.  A  Catholic 
^^ake  is  r^^lebratud  to  mourn  the  deceased.  The  funeral  is  presided  over 
by  a  priest  who  offers  prayers  for  the  deceased.  Women  carrying 
lighted  candles  lead  the  funera'  procession  followed  by  four  men 
bearing  tlie  coffin.  The  procession  may  visit  the  church  on  the  way  to 
the  gravesite  where  additional  prayers  are  said  and  the  coffin  is  buried. 

For  the  Catholic,  the  fiest-a  during  the  Day  of  the  Dead  symbolizes 
the  idea  of  a  better  life  tii.ough  death  and  a  lack  of  acknowledgement 
of  actual  physical  death.  During  the  fiestu  celebration,  the  usual 
roles  of  social  interaction  and  distinction  of  wealth  ur  social  class  are 
ignored  because  death  brings  equality  to  all  men.  To  the  Mexican, 
death  has  a  mystic  fascination  which  is  illustrated  by  the  widespread  ' 
use  of  the  skeleton  in  folk  art. 
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CHAPTER  8 


LIVING  CONDITIONS 

Mexico  is  moving  toward  it^  economic  'uul  social  goals.  The  Republic 
has  a  growing  middle  class  which  is  able  to  purchase  the  necessities  dnd 
material  itms  associated  with  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living. 
However,  the  lower  income  groups  remain  close  to  a  subsistence  level. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  three  out  of  five  families  have  a  monthly 
income  which  is  about  Mex  i^lSO  (Mex  $12.50  equal  US  $1.00)  and  that 
one  in  five  earr^s  less  than  Mex  $192  per  month.  But  these  figures  do 
not  allow  for  gi'owir.g  one's  own  food  not  for  bartering. 

Income  levels  place  Mexico  in  the  upper  range  of  developing  conn- 
tries.  While  inflation  has  conceled  part  of  the  gainb  hi  income  per 
cai)ita,  an  average  annual  increase  of  over  G  percent  sinc<i  World  War 
II,  food  prices  lia\e  gone  up  only  1.8  percent-  for  the  early  months  of 
1<)(I8  as  compared  to  2.7  percent  for  the  comjiarable  prriod  in  1067, 

The  high  birth  rate  has  remained  stable,  hut  the  death  rate  lias  con- 
^'inuetl  to  decrease.  This  is  producing  u  rapid  growth  of  population, 
Tliis,  in  turn,  is  causing  problems  in  maintamiiig  or  increasing  the 
quality  of  li\ing  for  growing  iiumbei^  of  people.  Poor  livijig  condi- 
tions arc  most  acute  in  i«rbaii  areas  where  ii;Uural  population  increase 
is  l)clng  compounded  by  the  ixi  owing  influx  of  rural  people  in  search  of 
employment. 

The  government  has  organized  programs  designed  to  improve  living 
conditions  in  cities  by  conbtructing  low-rent  community  developments 
as  well  as  by  selling  food  and  clothing  at  discount  prices  to  the  urban 
poor.  The  19G8  budget  provides  ^fex  $3.8  billion  for  health,  medical 
care,  and  hospitals  and  Mex  $8.9  billion  for  welfare  and  social  security, 
all  out  of  a  total  budget  of  Mex  $G1  bill  ion. 

The  go\ eminent  continues  to  wage  campaigns  against  uiahiutritioii, 
a  major  contributor  to  the  high  inf.int  mortality  rate.  Although  me<li- 
cal  <'are  is  being  pro\idetl  to  larger  numbers  of  people  than  in  the  past, 
there  is  a  seriou.s  shortage  of  professional  and  auxiliary  health  person- 
nel. In  rural  aieas  physicians  and  nurses  encounter  a  folk  interpreta- 
tion of  illness,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  wliich  often  conflicts  with 
modern  diciiie. 

Xcarlv  all  Mexicans  enjo^  a  large  iiui  *  ?r  of  religious  and  patriotic 
holidays  occasioning  fie.stm  and  other  -lebrations.  Both  spe<!tator 
sports  and  more  acti\e  recreational  forms  are  increasing  together  with 
a  growing  availability  of  parks,  museums,  theaters,  and  stadiums. 
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HEALTH 


Major  Causes  of  Death 

The  i)roport*u)n  of  dt'aths  in  infancy  <uul  oaiiy  i'liihlliood  l^  an  iiu- 
poi'tunt  imlex  of  lioalth  prohh'ui-.  Ta  iOtW,  \:>.:i  peiveiit  of  all  ileurlis 
ill  .\f('\iro  o'('iiiuh1  amouir  Jiililion  iinJ^'i'  j  u'ars  of  ap\  The  prin- 
cipal t'au>es  of  ileatli  for  tlu>  aizt'  ,uioiip  inolmlt'  ili>oabr>  .^pi^'ifio  to 
early  inDih^^  ira-^t  viti-,  (MittM'itis,  and  li-lati'd  d'lM'i^o.s:  infhien/.a  an<l 
pneumonia:  i^roTu  hitis  and  n*>piratory  dlsiMse:  and  nusihle?, 

I^ocent  de»'liiu'>  in  ni()rtalit  \  aiv  irrra(t»r  for  i  liildren  1  to  4  Aoan-?  of 
UL'O  than  tliosi*  in  infani»y.  Child  mortality  has  diu^n^ased  from  .*>0 
deaths  per  1,000  ihildnn  in  1:^);',  IT)  ilra\h-  ]H»r  1,000  children  in 
10rr2.  Tnftvtioiis  and  diarrlu-al  di-ea^c^  are  the  h-adin*:  ('an>e  of  dt'ath 
fnr  this  a«:e  izronp.  >faM\  of  the  rliihln^n  who  dli'  of  these  diMM-e?? 
lia\e  a  *^onjplit  at!nL'  malnnti  itional  iujudition.  The  re<»ent  redii-'tion  iu 
niort.ilit\  amniinr  t'liildrrn  i--  a  n'-uU  of  rontin  um]  inipro\enient  in  en- 
\  ii'onnuMital  tM)inlition>,  promofionof  ])iv\t'nti\r  naulieine  and  inereas- 
ini:  avaihihility  of  medieal  <ervi<»es. 

Follow  inor  .-t')iilit\  and  ill  th-fint'd  and  nnknowji  eaiwes,  the  prin- 
<"ipal  can.M's  of  death  in  10r4,  and  their  perventaire  (>f  all  deaths,  were 
infhuMi/a  and  pMuimmiia  {\:\  pcrt'tMit),  M-ilain  <li.-eases  of  early  in- 
faih-y  (V2/2  i»enTnt^,  i:a>tritis, enteriti-,  and  relateil  di>easi'S  ( lO.s  pi.p- 
ront),  ai'fMdent^  (\A\  pen-iMit),  and  heait  disease  ^:>.^^  percent), 
(^»^lnloll  I'nmuinniiMhlr  di-*'aM'-  uliirh  may  caii-e  ileath  hut  nion*  often 
n-ult  in  teniporarx  disaldlitx,  int  lndf  measles,  ulioopiiiir  (^ouglu 
a  n^liir  il\  -cnterx ,  ironorrhra,  ^\  pliill-,,  t  nl)rri-ulo>is,  typhoid  and  para- 
t\phnid  jntl  in fi  i  t ion->  hepatitis.  Other  major  i^onnnunicable 

di-ca^'-  air  dip!il li'-rla.  inf(>rtioiw  cM'-ephalitiN  h'pro^\ .  malaria,  acute 
paralytic  poliomyelitis,  and  tetanus. 

'I'hc  r.itcN  of  death  from  inftrtixc  and  parasitic  iHmmm's  as  well  as 
LH-triti-,  enteritis,  and,  related  ili.Ma-cs  ^how  a  '^teail\  <lc"rea-c  in  re- 
cent \cars  as  a  result  of  int'reasimr  fai'ilities  in  pre\enti\e  and  cnra- 
ti\e  medicine.  For  infccti\e  and  parasitic  disease,  the  deatli  rates  per 
ino.OOo  population  ha\c  (hvrea^ed  fr(Mn  OOS.P,  jn  VX,i\  to  Of).:,  in  VM'A, 
Deaths  from  irastiitij^,  cnteriti-/aud  ndahd  di-.case>  parallel  tliis 
t.Mnh'Ucy,  (ItM  rca^ini:  fioin  i:.0.!)  per  100,0iu'  in  10j()  to  111.2  in  IHOI, 
or  a  reduction  in  the  penrntairc  of  all  deal h>  f i*>ni  l.'J.Oto  10.^  percent 
duriuif  t he  sanu»  period. 

From  the  mid  1!):»(>V  to  mid  VM\i)\^  theiv  ha.-,  heen  a  sliijlit.  hut  con- 
tinniuu:,  te'ndeficx  toward  a  sliifl  from  nifectious  di^ea<cs  as  the  prin- 
I  ip..]  <'auM<"(jf  (h^ath  to  cancer,  heait  disease,  and  act  i^h'nt^  a.^  major. 
»  aUM  -.  of  <leath.  In  lOr.j^  deaths  per  100,000  population  were '^7. 7,  for 
nialii^iiant  uci ipl  i :;!).:)  fni-  heart  diM'a>e<,  an<l  17. R  for  accidents. 
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Medical  Personnel  and  Hospital  Facilities 


Li  .^oiiie  I'asos  hoaltli  btat*L^(ii:.^  arc  liu  uiiiplete  bcciiUbC  the  reporting 
of  di^eabC  anil  \ital  btatiisUcb  depends  in  part  on  the  availability  of 
medical  and  litalth  ber\ice&.  health  programts  hecunie  more  ex- 
tenfei\e,  inipro\enient  in  case  lepurting  and  medical  roitilieation  of 
death  \\\\\  occur.  The  developnieul  of  liealth  prtigrani.^  for  the  control 
of  disease  requiies  trained  ntedical  personnel  and  hospital  facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

Iniproveuient  iii  the  training  of  iuediral  per^sojinel  has  occurred  with 
the  establishment  of  specialized  progriuns  in  administration,  infections 
disease  and  epidemiology,  public  health  and  nutrition,  liicreasingnnm- 
berj5  of  auxiliary  personnel  are  being  trained  in  public  health  to  sup- 
plemenr  the  relati\el\  low  number  of  physicians.  In  1%2, 12  physicians 
per  10,000  [)Opulation  practiced  in  the  capital  and  large  cities,  whereas 
only  o  physic ian.s  per  lO^OOiJ  ber\  iced  the  rural  portions  of  the  country. 
The  Republic's  23  medical  schools  were  graduating  1,070  new  doctors 
each  year;  liowever,  in  1IM)5,  the  average  of  5.2  physicians  per  10,000 
population  reflected  only  a  snuill  increase  in  the  proportion  of  physi- 
cians relative  to  the  rapidly  growing  population.  A  total  of  2.2 
graduate  nurses  and  9.8  nursing  auxiliaries  per  10,000  population  as- 
sisted physicians  in  public  and  private  health  care.  In  addition  to 
21,105  physicians  and  8,252  nurses,  there  were  3,2**>0  dentists  and  40,000 
nursing  auxiliaries  serving  the  Kepublic  in  1905.  Hospital  facilities 
are  more  numerous  in  urban  than  ir  rural  areas.  In  1902,  1,925  hos- 
pitals, including  415  for  maternity  and  28  for  pediatrics,  ser\iced  the 
population.  Three  times  as  many  ho.^pital  beds  were  available  to  urban 
inhabitants  than  were  accessible  to  rural  populations.  The  availability 
of  these  facilities  has  increarjcd  the  number  of  successful  deliveries 
conducted  by  doctors  or  qnalifiet!  mid  wives  to/fver  500,000  in  1964.  In 
the  ^^ame  year,  12  percent  of  the  population^iade  use  of  health  facili- 
ties including  hospitals  and  clinics. 


The  Minift(r\  of  Health  and  Welfare  is  in  charge  of  the  protection 
and  im)[A*o\ement  of  heiilth  in  Mexico.  The  geneiai  duties  of  this  gov- 
ernniental  organization  include  the  promotion  of  pie\enti\e  and  cura- 
tive medicine,  the  improvement  of  the  physical  surroundings  at  home 
and  woik  foi  the  Individual,  the  organization  of  health  education  for 
the  public,  and  the  coUecticn  of  medical  statistics.  The  Ministry  has 
organized  specific  programs  for  the  pre\ention  of  epidemic  and  en- 
demic disease^},  the  constructi(m  and  maintenance  of  hospitals  as  well 
as  maternity  and  child  welfare  centers,  and  the  development  of  addi- 
tional water  and  sewage  sysfems. 

Campaigns  against  disease  ha\e  foj^nsed  on  malaria,  typhus,  diar- 
rhea, tuberculosis,  leprosy,  unoi  ocerotis,  pinto  diseahc,  poliomyelitis, 
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«jruitiT,  and  \i'iii»re.il  iVL^ea^ses.  lu  10r>t^,  whvn  i2  million  [H'oplo  were  Ix^iiig 
attacked  In  malaria  oach  UMr.  a  .-^pivlal  *ro\('riiiiuMit  corporation  was 
i'>tal)li3liccl.  Thv  «r()al  of  the  cor[u)iati()ii  \\a^  the  fti)raviii<r  of  the  walls 
of  e\ery  home  in  e\ei\  localitv  in  thi»  malarial  areas  of  Mexico.  The 
[nibric  health  \\t)rkci'b  had  to  wuik  within  a  .-crioub  time  linut  in  order 
to  wipe  (Hit  malaria  before  tin*  njoNjuitu.-  \\hi<h  transnu.ced  the  dis- 
va>e  U'canw  rc^i.-itaiit  to  the  DDT  and  Dicldrin  l)ein<^  n.^ed  to  spray 
them.  Thi,-5  i)rogram  ua^  eooulinatcd  with  the  Mini.-^try  of  Education, 
whieh  ]}repared  i}ani[»hK't.^  in  Spanis^h  and  idmmon  Indian  lan*^nages 
to  explain  how  malaria  \>  tranMuitted  and  wh\  .^pra\ing  leads  to  its 
ciadication.  Theiv  wa.^  M»me  resistance  in  i  ural  ureas  to  the  i)rograni 
he^Mnse  it  wa?>  uiifannliar  and  contrary  to  their  folk  beliefs,  bnt  it 
beiran  to  gain  tlie  inteu^t  of  rnral  inhabitants  when  they  disco veri^d 
that  ,-5pra\ing  killed  man\  of  the  other  in>ects  which  infected  their 
homes. 

Other  nungo\ernniental  .igencies,  iin  haling  the  CathoHc  Chmvli,  the 
I'ni\ei-hity  of  Mexico,  the  National  liOttcry.  and  the  United  Nations 
diddren's  Fmid  (UN ICKF),  contributed  to  the  malarial  control  pro- 
grani.The  eo.-t  of  ille.*^\ear  eam]Mign  w  as  abont  Mex  $31  per  dwelling, 
in  a  total  of  Alex  ^^^UO  nnllu)n.  TNICKF  contribnted  ono-third  of  the 
co.-t  in  the  fot  m  of  .•iitp|>her>  and  the  Mini^try  of  Health  paid  the  other 
two  thud-.  I'he  >ucce>-<  uf  tlii^  eoonlinated  elTort  is  e\ident,  for  malaria 
whit  h  wa-  the  leading  killer  in  .Nfexieo  at  on'e  time  has  been  eradicated 
ft(Mii  all  but  a  -mall  ])ouion  *)f  the  areas  in  which  it  was  endemic.  The 
guMinmiiii  announced  that  between  Scptend^er  1903  and  10G4,  no 
AK'vican  diul  of  malaria.  alHrniing  the  muccns  of  the  program. 

Vaccination  ]>rogram>  ha\e  l>een  organized  against  smalliH)x, 
whooping  eungh,  diphtheria,  and  tetanus.  Hetween  September  1003 
and  1001.  the  Miiii.'.ti'N  of  Ilealtli  and  Welfare  administered  23  nullion 
inmumi/.ations,  including  .*>OOJH)0  t>malli>ox  \  iiccinations.  Oral  vaccina- 
tions again.st  polio  ha\e  been  obligatory  for  children  since  November 
1003,  and  7o  percent  of  the  i)  vear-old  population  have  been  innnuni/,ed. 

The  Nati(mal  liUitnte  foi  the  Pn^tection  of  Infancy  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  uelfan'  t)f  infants  and  [)re  school  children.  The  Na- 
tioual  Institute  ha.-  t»iganl/ni  u\er  100  eduLational  centers,  teaehing 
^ir^5t  aid,  sanitation,  .-^ewing,  cooking,  and  ])rinciples  of  nutrition. 
Health.  i5er\iceft  are  ullVied  to  ex[)eetant  mothers,  infants,  and  pre- 
s(  ho<)l  chddren.The  National  Institute  distributes  three  million  break- 
fa,-ts  daily  to  children  in  the  [irimary  grades,  sn]}plementing  a  similar 
program  adniinistciTd  by  the  Mmistry  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  1063,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  created  a  planning 
iliroctorate,  which  is  rc-sponsible  for  the  organization  and  implementa- 
tion of  G-year  liealth  plans.  The  goal  of  the  10G5  to  1070  health  plan  is 
the  maintenance  of  tlio  programs  for  eradication  of  such  diseases  as 
bnuillpox  and  malaiia.  KfTorts  are  being  focused  on  the  eradication 
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of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases.  The  plan  is  continuing  earlier  vac- 
cination  campaigns  against  ^typhus,  polio,  tuberculosis,  whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  and  tetanus.  Additional  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated for  the  control  of  onochocerciasis,  rabies,  leprosy,  venereal 
diseases,  endemic  goiter,  and  rheumatic  fever. 

In  1965,  government  agencies  spent  a  total  of  Mex  $2.8  billion  on 
health  programs,  representing  7.5  percent  of  the  total  governmental 
expenditures.  The  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  spent  Mex  $900 
million  while  the  Social  Security  Institute  spent  Mex  $1.9  billion.  The 
per  capita  health  expenditure  in  1965  was  Mex  $68.50. 

Folk  Medicine 

Folk  medicine  lias  been  influenced  by  a  combination  of  Spanish, 
Indian,  and  modern  concepts  of  illness  and  curing.  In  tlie  16th  cen- 
tury, Spanisli  priests  treated  sick  Indians  and  taught  them  the 
Hlppocratic  theory  of  disease  wliich  was  current  among  Spanish  physi- 
cians at  that  time.  Tlie  Ilippocratic  theory  stated  that  all  substances 
were  composed  of  the  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  pos- 
sess tlie  corresponding  qualities  of  cold,  Iry,  hot,  and  wet.  In  tliis 
system,  the  qualities  of  cojd  and  hot,  as  well  as  wet  and  dry,  were  anti- 
polar.  Normally,  a  body  maintained  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  terms  of 
these  oppositions;  however,  when  one  of  the  qualities  established 
dominance  the  body  became  ill.  To  restore  balance  to  liis  system,  a  sick 
individual  consumed  foods  and  medicines  wliicli  possessed  qualities 
opposite  to  those  produced  in  liis  body  by  sickness. 

Folk  medicine  in  Mexico  has  selectively  assimilated  much  of  the 
Hippocratic  theory,  maintaining  tlio  concept  of  tlie  equilibrium  in  the 
hcaltliy  body  while  ignoring  the  dry-wet  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
hot-cold  dichotomy.  To  this  tlieory,  the  Indians  added  a  strength- 
wonkness  contrast  and  a  >>elief  that  strong  emotions  cause  disequilib- 
rium in  the  body. 

In  rural  and  many  urban  areas,  an  individual's  health  is  believed 
to  l)e  threatened  when  tlie  natural  equilibrium  between  lieat  and  cold 
is  upset  by  the  concentration  of  one  of  these  qualities  in  a  specific  por- 
tion of  the  body.  To  restore  the  equilibrium,  folk  medicine  focuses  on 
combating  tlie  dominant  quality  by  administering  its  opposite.  Foods, 
beverages,  herbs,  medicine,  animals,  and  humans  are  characterized  by 
a  quality  of  heat  or  cold.  Sometimes  actual  temperaturej>  are  thought 
to  be  involveil,  as  when  an  individual  becomes  overheated  by  the  sun 
or  chille<l  by  contact  with  water.  However,  more  commonly  the  quali- 
ties of  hot  and  cold  are  considered  to  be  innate  characteristics  of  a 
given  substance. 

The  human  bo<ly  strives  to  maintain  even  heat  unlobs  it  is  attacked 
by  stronger  outride  sourcob.  Heat  may  overwluOm  the  body  following 
exposure  to  high  temperatures  of  the  sun,  warm  bath  water,  or  radia- 
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t'uni  fioiu  A  fire.  Ih'.it  may  jil>o  ail'vct  tito  cM|iulil>i  iuiu  o(  tlio  IkhIv 

a  ivMilt  1)1*  a  .stioiiir  ciiiotiDiial  cxih'I ieuoo  >.ul'Ii  as  aiigor,  fritxht, 
I'lny,  or  j<)\.  Otlior  huuiics  uf  lirat  iiu  liulo  c  i'(MiMim])tii)i|  of 

hot  fooiLs  or  drinks  aiul  i\  ■  eiiiaiiatluii  i  giM  n  oil  In  a  (orj^M*.  Colil 
attributes  outer  tlie  lioily  in  the  form  of  wiiuls  or  ali>,  t  allos  a*rt  . 
wliich  alhvt  tho  lioaJ  aiul  r  tiii>o.  Otlior  ^vnlu^^  of  »  ol<l  im  liulo 
w.itir,  contact  witli  ii'oii  or  ^tocl  ami  larelu-:^  <.'uuMiiu[»tion  o{  c  Ul 
foods  and  ilrinks. 

St icii:^th  and  wi-aKjiuss  au*  another  set  of  forM.-^  whuh  an*  hrllcnrd 
to  attack  the  equilibrium  of  the  healthy  body.  AVi  idju>s  i.-  lne\  liable 
ill  infants  ami  ehihhen  as  well  as  peo[»le  who  aie  already  su  k  fi'oin 
other  cau.^es.  The  most  conunon  illness  thought  to  be  Jerlxed  fiom 
weakness  in  ehiklren  is  7)ud  ojo,  or  c\i!  e\e.  The  symptom^  of  null  ojo 
iueludi'  nau^ea.  fi\er,  iliarrhea.  aud  ])rolon^ed  eryinir.  According  to 
folk  belief,  ai)\one  who  is  ehai aoteristieally  stion*::  or  temporarily 
.--tronijor  hot  t  an  eause  iniil  oj</  In  toucliin«r  or  being  near  to  tlie  vietim, 
alth()u<xii  his  intent  is  not  njaiovoleut.  -  , 

lUooJ  is  eon,-'uk'red  to  ])hiy  a  significant  role  in  lierdth  and  ilhiess. 
An  indixulnalV  condition  is  often  described  in  terms  of  whether  his 
bu  .)d  is  stioi»^  or  wea!;,  hot  or  cold,  A  person  ^Yitll  stmni^  or  rii*li 
bitHul  U  thoii«rht  to  enjoy  great  vigor  and  good  health,  whereas  the 
pel  son  with  weak  oi  tliin  blood  is  usually  unhealtliy.  Normal  blood 
nia\  be  ucakiMied  by  ex}30-nre  to  evil  winds  or  cold  substances. 

Ivnowledixe  of  tiie  inter ioi  functions  of  organs  in  tlie  human  Ixxly 
ver\  general  anil  imprecise.  Intrudcil  ol)jects,  ahr^.  aud  othyr 
di^MM'  proilurimx  >  ibstanres  are  thought  to  ciiculnte  inside  th**  body 
u  ill  litrle  u-^irution.  TI.e  tieatmciit  fur  intruded  objects  includes 
.-urkingthem  out  from  the  place  at  which  })ani  is  localized. 

Acicptanu'  of  m»M]rni  nuMlical  [u actl<-es  de]KMul.- to  sonu*  e\teut  on 
then  abdir\  lu  he  iucoi*[kji ateil  into  Indian  theori(^'^  <>f  illness.  Many 
patented  and  ciMunteM  iai  mediclne•^  and  some  mndci  n  tteaiments  by 
physicians  have  been  iuter[actcil  a.-  being  within  the  hot  cold  <'on* 
n  ption  uf  di>ease  and  the  maintenance  of  e([nilihriiun  w  llhin  tlu»  body 
.ind  inci)i  poiateil  into  folk  medicine.  Other  I'lacticcs  hav(»  been  re- 
jected hecaa>e  they  conflut  with  pi  evading  beliefs.  Indians  \\hobelie\e 
(bat  iliMMsr  i>  caused  b\  -u])ei  natural  forces  or  xiohition--^  of  the  hot- 
i  ^hl  piint'iplc  cannot  a^ept  :he  mo<lern  belief  that  disease  is  caused 
by  gernw, 

l''(»lk  nu'iln  Inc  Is  practiced  es{>ecially  in  ruial  areas.  From  an  In<lian 
ami  ^(hn  \  lew  point,  [»h\slci.in.>  are  ign(»rant  of  man \  of  the  iru-^eas't'S, 
.such  as  bewitchment  and  e\il  e}e,  which  threaten  the  liea|tli  of  the 
iiulividual.  When  [>h\^ician-  find  nothing  wrong  w  ith  individuals  who 
i)eHe\e  them.^chc^  to  br  -iiireilng  from  these  maladies,  some  rural 
dwellei.s  (pie^lion  the  p.>wct>  of  modern  medicine.  On  the  other  liaud, 
if  tiadltional  medicine  fails  to  i  iue  an  illness,  the  aid  of  a  physichui 
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will  often  l>ti  hou*rlit.  IltiwtniT,  till'  «iHMtiM*  CNiuMisy  of  modern  health 
cure  UMially  limits  it>  u^i»  to  tlie  mo>t  >eriou?  illnes>e.s. 

lM>lk  nieilirine  ili\iili>  illnc.-^  int»)  t\\»>  t'utt*;j:orieb"  natnnil  or  God- 
bent  alHii'tion.^.uul  uniiaturjl  »)r^»Mrer\  infil»  teJ  one.-.  Natural  illnesbcs 
are  attributed  to  ordinal  \  ^.ui>e.^  >iU'\i  a>  the  doMruction  of  tlie  hot- 
eold  oi  >tnMi<rtIi-ueakne>.-<  e({uilil)riinn-  In  the  i)od\.  Tliere  is  a  limited 
auaieneftsi  t>f  the  infeetioii>  natiuv  of  .-ome  natural  di>/Mses.  In  contrast 
to  natural  tlh-ea.-e>.  unnatmal  dI.-tM''e>  may  l»e  ran^eil  hy  the  e\il  eye, 
fri«rht,  or  witrhcrafr. 

Belief  in  u ilelu-ralt  a>  a  lan.-e  of  umiatural  diseases  is  conmion, 
e.'jpeeiallv  in  the  count r\.-iile,  aitiion<xli  practice  varies.  Devices  be- 
lieved to  be  UMid  hy  uitche.-  tocau.-e  illness  iui  lnde  the  ^ending  of  the 
uitchfc  tuKjihiJ  (tran^foi mation  in  tlie  foimof  an  animal)  to  make  an 
indi\idnal  ill,  intin^ion  of  foiei^ni  objet't>,  iniitati\e  and  contagions 
l)ractices,  and  stren«rth  to  cau^e  the  evil  eye. 

Another  vditional  U'iuir  to  uhicii  iihie.-^  \>  \\>s^\\\)^k\  is  tiie  gho>t. 
In  ft(Mne  area.^  «rho^ts  art»  helie\ed  to  .-^end  .-^irkness  to  their  living  rela- 
tive.^ a.>  punishment  Uyv  neglect  of  j)roper  funeral  ritual,  which  is  a 
:;orial  obligation.  The  ghosts  of  peoph*  %\ho  die  from  violence  play  a 
nioie  male\olent  lole,  uttompting  to  kill  other>  in  the  conuuunity  in 
iiitlcr  to  libeiate  thomM'hrs.  In  cumi/arison  to  the  elaborate  role  which 
uiti-he.s  pla\  in  folk  n»edicine,  gho-ts  are  \ieued  as  a  minor  cause  of 
illness. 

Afany  of  the  piartice.-  of  pre\cnti\f  folk  nunlicine  focus  on  main- 
tenance of  a  balaui  od  dli  t  and  t'onoitlon.s  of  heat  and  cold,  con fonning 
to  tla'Con«'i»p'  of  t-ijuilibrimn.  K.\t*t^^i\ e  eating  ma\  rau>e  parasites  and 
high  sugar  Uitake  nja\  pnuhu  e  m  m])toms  of  diai>etes.  After  strenuous 
activity  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  pei-son  avoids  becoming  chilled. 
Prevention  of  unnatuMl  disea-e.^  UMjniies  careful  social  rondu(*t.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  t'vil  e\e,  a  childs  weak  ([ualities  cannot  be  rhanged: 
houeviT,  preventive  mediiine  l>roterts  the  cluld  front  <tiong  people, 
especially  strangers. 

When  preventive  n»easure.s  fail  and  an  intlividual  bet'onu»s  ill.  he 
make-  a  sel f -diagnosis  of  his  discohifort,  aijjdies  a  hon  e  remedy  such 
as  an  herbal  tea.  aiul  restricts  un  acti\iti<'-.  In  the  initial  Aa^ik^-^  of 
illne-.-,  no  ,'oniple.\  analvsis  i)f  can-cs  is  attcm|)ted  aside  from  simple 
ascription  in  terms  of  the  innncdiate  i)a-t.  Wound-,  brief  emotional 
experience-,  and  chilK  are  hamlled  directly  by  the  i>atient  and  his 
familv.  IloweM'r.  if  the  illne-s  continues  to  disturb  daily  a(  livity,  the 
in<lividmd  con>ult>  a  ^unuuJui)  (native  curei )  who  prescribes  herbs 
or  other  treatmejUs.  In  M)me  ca^e^  a  d<u'tor  from  a  nearby  health 
facihtv  niav  be  constdted.  Curcrs  arc  grouped  into  two  categories:  the 
spe^  iaii-t.  vvlio  limits  his  pra<tuv  to  certain  situations,  and  the  .socio- 
ritual  curer,  who  i.^  i'onc^'rned  with  the  ^ocio-psv chological  aspect  of 
iUm--  a^  well  a>  the  phvMcal  s\mptom>.  .Specialists  include  nuMlinm«, 
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midwive.^.  iiia.-apM-.>  o^'^^  rul>lKM'.>,  herbalists.  i)hysicians,  siirgoons. 
bonesettcrs,  i)liarinari^t^.  aiuf  u  itclie-^.  I  Io\\o\  er,  Invause  of  tlieir spirit- 
uni  powei-s,  thobc  cmvi^  may  1h»  IVaiVil  as \mn<i  witolvjs  siimiltaiieonsl y 
and  are  avoiilcd  exi'el)t  in  >erioub  ca^es.  Kdiu  ation  and  public  liealth 
l)r<)<£ranib  lia\e  ^nnio  i'ar  in  nnhuin^r  tlie  inriilcMice  of  infectious  dis- 
i»abe>,  and  thiMv  ba>  been  a  ^n-owiiitr  a<H  el)tanr<*  ()f  s])raying,  vacdna- 
tion.  aiul  other  nioilern  nie^liud  i)raUires  ab  reinforein*:  and  at  times, 
supidanlinij  traditional  methods  in  tlie  rural  areas. 

WELFARE 

Scx^ial  berurit\  benefit.^  for  worker^  in  i)rivate  industry  and  <^overn- 
mental  ber\  iee  arc  lu*]i>inir  to  oti'bet  low  incomes  (see  ch.  21,  Labor). 
The  fmictioiiof  ^ori.il  mm  unt\  traditionally  oi)erates  within  the  family 
unit  (see  cb.  T,  Kannl\).  Snuv  IDi:^,  the  government  has  taken  over 
this  function  in  man/  areas.  Tlie  Mexican  Social  ^Security  Institute 
adnunibter.^  an  iuburance  ])rotrram  which  in  VM'S  covered  7.2  million 
persunr,  ab  comiured  to  2.5  million  ui  IDjS.  HetwcHMi  IIKIS  and  1%4, 
the  In^itutc  admmi.-tcred  l^i.")  new  nuMical  units,  including  ^^4  in  rural 
arca>  built  71  social  bccuritv  center-  and  organized  45  clubs  for  juve- 
niles with  classroom  and  work  .-hop  faciliti'^.s, 

Under  the  .-oci.d  bCcuiitN  i)rogram,  which  is  financed  with  employer 
contrd.'utioub,  workei^  are  i)rote''tiHl  against  the  risks  of  occupational 
accidents  and  di.seabc.  general  sickne.^s,  and  old  age.  Medical  care  is 
furnished  in  addition  to  two-thirds  of  tlie  daily  wage  during  in- 
cal)a.Mtie.'5  of  up  to  one  }ear.  In  the  e\ent  of  death,  funeral  expenses  are 
paid,  and  the  w  idow  continues  to  receives  X)  i)ercent  of  the  wage  and 
children  recei\c  another  20  i>ercent  until  the  age  of  H).  Workers  who 
lia\c-contrd)Utcd  at  least  :J  \ear^  arc  eligible  for  an  invalid's  pension; 
after  contributing  o\er  D.^  year>,  workers  are  eligible  for  old-age 
jjeufsions  after  retirement  at  the  age  of  05.  Widows  of  pensioners  con- 
tinue to  receive  10  i)ercent  of  the  pension'  (see  ch.  21,  Labor). 

Tho  Mexican  Social  Security  lubtitute  also  administers  low-cost 
bousing  projects;  educational  prognims  in  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
arts  jMul  crafts,  as  well  as  recreation  and  sjjorts;  and  medical  services 
and  n,\s(»arcli  projects.  (io\ernmental  employees  are  given  additional 
IxMiefits  in  health,  rents  and  loans,  and  life  insurance  by  the  Social 
Security  .^(•r\  iiv  Institute  for  government  workers. 

FOOD,  (  I,OTHING,  AND  HOUSING 

Diet,  dre^s,  and  housing,  which  show  the  varying  influence  of 
Indian,  Spam^h,  and  modern  western  tw'hnology  on  Mexican  culture, 
are  important  iudicatoi-^  of  the  standard  of  living.  With  rapid  {)opu- 
bition  growth  and  migrations  to  already  crowded  cities,  inadequate 
diet,  dresN,  and  hou,-ing  coi^tinue  to  tlin^iten  the  health  of  poor  Mexi- 
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cans.  The  go\ernment  and  international  agencies  are  focusing  their 
attention  on  imi)ro\ing  tlic  nutritional  level  of  the  populations  diet, 
providing  low-cost  food  and  clothing,  <:onstructing  low-cost  housing, 
and  making  water  and  sewage  .syhtenis  a\  ailablc  to  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  population. 

Diet 

While  corn,  beans,  and  chile  dominate  the  diet  of  the  Mexican,  the 
proportional  consumption  of  these  basic  foods  varies  by  season,  in- 
come, and  food  habits  of  the  hunily.  The  diet  of  low-income  families 
consists  ahnost  solely  of  the  starchy  staples.  Thus,  the  consumption  of 
corn,  which  is  tlio  major  staple,  in  the  form  of  tortillas,  ranges  from 
10  to  TO  percent  of  tlie  family  diet.  The  diet  is  supplemented  by  vary- 
ing amounts  of  other  foods  including  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
which  are  either  locally  grown,  gathered  wild  or  i)urchased  in  stores 
or  the  market  i)lace.  The  best  eating  occurs  ju&t  sifter  the  harvest  in 
rural  areas  or  on  fiesta  days  when  mole,  which  is  macie  with  chicken 
or  turkey,  rice  and  beans,  is  served. 

According  to  the  ^Yorld  Health  Organization,  the  average  Mexican 
consumes  1,085  calories,  21  percent  fewer  than  leconimended  by  nutri- 
tionists. Thus,  the  pr(^leni  of  inadequate  nutrition  is  compounded  by 
insuflicient  food  intakci*  resulting  from  the  general  low  economic  level 
of  the  population,  lack  of  an  efliciynt  distributional  system  and  lack  of 
I)crsons  technically  trained  to  ensure  an  abundant  production  for  the 
growing  population.  It  is  estimated  that  caloric  intake  will  increase  to 
2,727  by  1975.  However,  more  significant  than  the  lack  of  calories  is 
the  luck  of  proteins  which  causes  such  diseases  as  kwashiorkor,  par- 
ticularly among  children  aged  one  to  four.  Kwashiorkor  is  character- 
ized by  swelling  of  the  child's  belly,  development  of  open  sores,  and 
discoloration  of  hair  and  skin. 

To  inii)rove  the  diet  of  the  general  public,  the  go\ernnient  has  orga- 
nized stores  through  the  National  Food  Company  (Conipafna  Xacional 
de  Sub&i^tem»ias  Populait^s— COXASt'PO).  This  cori)onition  distrib- 
utes food  to  low  income  group:;  at  discount  l)rices.  To  solve  nutritional 
problems,  the  coriwation  oilers  packets  of  U  basic  foods  designed  to 
last  a  family  of  live  for  one  week  at  a  cost  of  Mex  $85.  La  CONASUPO 
also  improves  the  income  of  the  rural  population  by  guaranteeing  farm 
prices,  storing  suri)luses  of  basic  foods  including  corn,  wheat,  beans, 
and  rice,  regulating  the  price  of  staples,  and  selling  foods  which  pro- 
mote better  nutrition.  Hecause  half  of  Mexico's  labor  force  is  composed 
of  farmers  whose  share  of  the  national  income  is  liO  to  30  percent,  the 
I)otential  economic  power  of  La  COXASUPO  to  promote  welfare  is 
significant. 

Growth  of  the  food  processing  and  marketing  industry  in  Mexico  is 
making  many  new  products  available  in  urban  areas.  The  traditional 
open  nuirkets  are  being  supplemented  by  sui)er  markets  {super  mer- 
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(,t<Ju> )  wliK  li  Mv  murh  like  tluK-o  iii  ,t lu»yriiitf(l  States.aiul  oilor  many 
uf  tlu'  -.uiK'  Ui.md-.  i»r  f«nKl-.  Ill  order  to  improve  tlixi  (|U.ility  of  food 
tuii>inii|)tiuiu  tho  «fini-i  imii'Ut  n.i.>  launrhi'd  a  t  aiupaiiiii  to  ein'ourage 
tlio  iuclu>*U)n  of  Uv>\\,  :>altf(l.  or  tlriiul  ii^li  into  tlu»  diot.  It  also  acts 
in  otlier  uau^  to  lUiJinoto  tlu*  iiitcic^t  of  voiniiicuial  establislmients 
ill  ili\i'r>if\iiii:  the  diet.ir\  hai^its  of  tlio  a\ora<rc  Moxiiaii. 

Clothing 

Mexiraii  clotluuir  lia.>  been  iiifliU'iired  In  liuliaiu  Siianisli,  and  niod- 
tM-n  KuroiHMU  .^t\ie^.  fabiirs,  and  uK'thodb  of  (MMU^trnrtion.  In  rural 
areas  doniinattHl  1)\  Indian  eultnio,  white  and  l)iu\\ii  eottons  are  still 
.^pun  and  \\o\eii  by  hand,  ami  \>ool.  w  hii-li  was  iiitrodiiced  hy  tlio 
Spaniard>.  i.-^.-till  ilhhI  in  .^kut.^  and  sm.//;/ s  (  woolen.hl^iikets  worn  like 
a  shawl).  Siiue  eolonial  tiiiie.s  troii.MM'S,  shirts^,  and  hats  have  been 
worn  i)y  men.  ToduN  faetory-matle  vlotbinjr  i^eoiiimonly  worn  by  both 
urban  and  rural  inljabitantrf. 

TiMtlitional  die.-.s  for  the  male  m  rural  Me.xieo  included  wiiite^  un- 
bleaelied  niu.>lm  trou.^er.s  {(ahom  ^)  w  hivh  were  tied  witi  a  hand- 
wo\on  .sa^h,  and  a  lollarle.ss  .shirt  with  .-.leeves  <rathered  into  wrist 
band^.  Wuh-biimmed  hat.s  and  leather  .saiulals  with  riii)lKM--t ire  soles 
eompleted  the  vo.stume.  For  warmth,  a  wool  mantle  or  cloak  wassonie- 
times  worn.  The  traditional  .^t\le  of  clothinir  still  worn  in  northern 
and  .southern  Mexico,  altliou<rh  factt)r\ -made  ii()tinn.ir  has  jrained 
acce))tance  throii<rhoiit  the  Kepiii)li(*. 

The  adoption  of  new  clotliiiifr  st\les,  w  liich  are  more  e\pensi\e  than 
the  traditional  costume,  has  l>een  eiicourajred  by  urban  \ allies  of  pre.s- 
•ti«re.  The  modern  male,  not  wantinjr  to  i)e  considered  old-fashioned 
or  rural,  weai-h  mass-pro(hiced  pants,  a  collared  and  buttoned  shirt, 
and  a  collaivd  jacket.  Smaller  brinimetl  hats  are  worn  more  often  than 
the  traditional  sombrero.  Shoes  instead  of  .sandals  are  worn  daily  by 
.some,  and  are  commonly  worn  at  fie.stas  or  trips  to  the  city.  Suits  and 
tic^  are  worn  by  the  middle  and  upper  income  <rroiilxs  in  the  cities. 

Kcllectinjr  Spani.sh  influence,  traditional  clothing  for  women  in- 
cluded a  loiitr,  dark-colored  .skirt,  a  white  undershirt,  and  a  hi^h-uecked 
blou.se.  The  co.stiiine  included  a  half-ai)roii  with  a  sash  and  a  lonp 
.straijrht  .^liawl  {rcbozo).  In  some  re ^no us,  an  iiidijrenous  wraparound 
stvle  of  skirt  was  woriu  which  was  made  of  I'.and-loomed  black  wool 
introduced  by  the  Spanish. 

In  coutra.st  to  modern  clothiiiir  for  the  male,  women  s  st\lep  have 
chauired  toward  function  and  ecoiioni\.  The  new  style  of  drOss  for 
womnu  co.stin^r  half  as  much  as  the  traditional  costume,  includes  a 
one-piece  div.s>,  a  full-len^^tli  .^lip,  underdrawcrs,  a  louir  apron  and, 
on  occasion,  .shoes  and  .stm'Kinjrs.  .Mthou<rh  n  howH  are  still  commonly 
worn  by  women,  sweatei-s,  jacket.s,  and  coats  are  becomin<r  more 
common. 
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Housing 


Accordiii^r  to  tlie  10(>()  Census,  there  are  0j73vS,G0r)  private  lionso- 
liolds  in  Mexico  witli  an  average  of  1.9  rooms  in  each  dwelling.  A 
typical  lioinc  was  occupied  by  an  average  of  5.5  persons,  tliougli  tliere 
are  closer  to  6  i)ersous  per  family  now.  Although  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  liou.^ng  facilities  is  inad..iuate  throughout  Mexico,  the 
problem  is  more  acute  in  urban  areas  where  population  growth  is 
greater.  It  has  be^n  e.^tinuited  that  onl\  25  percent  of  the  population 
is  properly  housed  and  that  the  other  To  percent  live  in  precarious 
housing  coudit  inus. 

All  inq)<)rtant  indicator  of  the  quality  of  liousing  is  the  pro])ortiou 
of  (Iwellings  which  ha\c  modern  water,  sewage,  and  [)()wer  services. 
In  1964,  40.5  percent  of  the  dwellings  had  piped  water,  54  percent  had 
toilet  facilities,  70.4  percent  were  served  sewage  systems,  and  2S.0  per- 
cent had  electricity.  Many  of  the  dwellings  with  these  facilities  were 
situated  in  the  urhani/.ed  Federal  District,  In  19G1  the  government 
de\ eloped  a  jdau  to  bring  water  ser\ice  to  all  communities  of  o\er 
100  people  by  1980. 

In  addition  to  the  i)rol)leni  of  quality  of  housing,  there  is  a  growing 
shortage  of  housing  in  Mexico.  For  the  entire  Republic,  the  accumu- 
laled  housing  defirit  was  2  million  dwellings  in  19G2,  astati.^tic  which 
is  >teadil\  increasing  because  of  an  annual  (h^ficit  of  between  o5.000 
and  15.000  dwellings.  At  least  200,000  new  units  are  needed  each  year. 
ITo\\e\er,  during  the  last  5  years  public  ])rogranis  have  added  only 
20,000  units  anuuall\  and  i»rivate  enterprise  has  constructed  only 
10,000  houses  and  20,000  ajiai'tment  units  each  year.  .Vn  employee- 
eniplo\er  joint  \enture  to  develo])  coo])erati\ e^  has  a  goal  of  250,000 
liousing  units  by  1070.  The  long-term  governjneiit  program  is  for 
42.000  hou.sing  units  per  \car.  Mo.sl  of  the  recent  construction  has  oc- 
curred in  arl)an  area.s  althoujrh  the  rui'al  housing  is  also  deficient  in 
quantity  and  (juality. 

Rural  hou.-iuir  nia\  be  clas^^ificd  into  three  categories:  the  primitive, 
luil-liKe  jiiidL  the  a(lo!>c  house,  and  Ww  more  siiltetantial  houses  of 
manufactured  materials,  which  are  usually  found  in  the  center  of 
settlement.  In  contract  to  the  jnmJ  and  tlie  adobe  house,  which  are 
basically  Indian  in  architecture,  (he  liou^e>  in  the  core  of  the  settle- 
ment usually  show  S])anish  influence. 

The  }*n  nf  is  nuide  of  natural  materials  ])rocnred  in  the  loi^al  area 
inchuling  c<ji  n  .slalks,  bamboo,  ])ahn  lea\es,  and  nuid.  It  is  nsiiall\  a 
one  room  .structure  witli  a  thatched  roof  and  an  earthen  floor.  The 
jfinil  lacks  electri*  ity,  running  water,  ])!'o])er  ventilation  ami  sewage 
taciliticc..  Most  rural  families  live  in  adobe,  tile-roofed  homes,  which 
sometimes  ha\e  brick  flooi .  but  more  connuonly  have  earthen  floors. 
Adobe  homes  are  construt'ted  of  a  combination  of  natural  and  m..  . 
factiired  materials.  These  homes  ha\e  one  or  more  rectangular  rooms 
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\Uii\  ;nv  MMitilui'tl  unl\  i»\  ihv  doorway,  altlu>Ui:li  >^n\w  liavi*  \\<K)ilon- 
^  sluittou'il  wiihlou  ()|H»nino:-.  'I'Uv  khvhvn  oftiMi  M'paiatcd  from  the 
liotisf  ami  is  rnu-tiiutrd  in  t!ii»  furiii  of  a  liMii-to  with  a  tile  roof.  The 
avera<ro  luloW  Iu>um'  ha^  a  porch  fariiitr  au  eiu'l()j,i*il  [iatio  and  is 
seiurated  fioiu  luuirlilHuinir  \.Md>l)\  a  liijrli  adol»e  wall.  C*<>!ii!non  roii- 
VfhiiMU'o.s  ihclndi'  i>UMnr it \ .  a  w  aier  tap  in  tin'  patio,  and  a  laiM'd  l)od. 
A<l(lItional  lu'drooiib  air  aiKUd  to  tUv  \um>v  as)  tlio  faniilv  iriou^  in 
.size.  Homes  ronipi)H'd  tMitiu'I\  oi  niauii f.h  t ured  niatciial^  aic  upper 
inronu'  hou-i'lu)ld-  foiiiul  in  tlir  (t  uti'i  of  tlir  M'tt  li  iiuMit.  Mateiial.s  for 
tla*so  residi'iu'i's  an*  ofliMi  inipoi  1  at  iru'at  i'\prjiM*.  P.iintrd.  plabteioil 
stoui*  \\all^.  and^nu'tal  roofs  au*  *  liaia.  Ini^ti*'  of  {Uv>c  lionu*.-..  uhioli 
arc  u.sually  tlio  most  rtvuntlx  lou^-tuwred  dwelling's  in  a  M'ttlomiMit. 

Many  rural  u*-»idtMi(*rs  ha\i'  ho  niniiinir  \>.iter  or  .sanit.irv  facilities. 
Women  and  thildien  mii>t  di  \(»te  time  f.uli  day  i'arr\ in«r  w.iter  from 
the  closest  pui^lic  fount. ilii.  It  i-  c-lunated  tluit  a  ono-in<'li  pipe  tians- 
port*>  as  mncli  water  a?,  !.')<)  women  w <>! kinu  >  lioni  s  a  da\ .  The  MuiUirer 
lii'neration,  w  hich  has  become  a*  cu-tt)med  t<)  i  uunin«r  water  ,ind  toilet 
facilities  in  mIiooI,  feels  that  much  time  i.s  wa.sted  in  carr\in<r  water 
and  is  showinir  more  interest  in  inchulin*:  modern  water  and  .sinitary 
systems  in  their  homes. 

Moilern  e<|nii)ment  for  refri»:ei  ation.  meal  prepai  at  ion,  and  liirhtinjr 
i,s  jrene rally  ile.slred  1>\  the  rural  populatioiL  Mo\\e\er,  in  the  majority 
i»f  familie.s.  lack  of  mone\  [irevent-  the  puichaM'  of  .Mich  conveniences. 
lntere.->t  in  moili-in  household.^  i.-?  iruMte-t  .imoiinr  the  ^\oiin<ror  irenera- 
tion,  the  more  edncateil.  and  the  middle  .  .  ts.^.  (\in\enience.s  are  found 
more  often  in  middle  income  hou-ehold.^,  r.itlier  than  in  tl  ?  wealthy 
iiiral  home.s  when*  qnantitv  i.--  moie  x.dued.  whether  ]>rintiti\e  or 
modern.  It  is  not  nnu.sual  to  find  .m  a.-rtatment  of  modern  and  tra- 
ditional wares  in  most  lioni--eliohls.  A  hoiiM*  may  contain  a  radio,  a 
wate!  tap  in  the  p.itit).  a  pre  hi.-panu  he.u  th  a.s  the  onl \  mea!is  of  cook- 
inir,  a  handmill  for  «rrindin*r  colFei*.  and  the  traditional  ^tone  tm  ttfte 
for  irrindinjr  corn. 

Clo.sels  relateil  t(»  the  [nobh'm  of  lural  o\ er  popnliition  ami  lapid 
population  increa^*  is  the  irrowiuir  mlirration  of  rural  peo[)les  into 
nihan  <*entei^  (see  ch.  I,  Po[}ui.ition).  Ciowdinir  ami  .slum  eomlitions 
in  towns  and  cities  ai'e  the  i-esult  of  tiii.-^  influx  of  Jieople  and  the  <ren- 
eral  lu>u?>in<!:  shortage.  One- room  houM's  made  of  adoln?,  wood,  ])ole.s 
and  roils,  or  ruhble.  d<anin.ite  the  lii*rh'density  settlement  pattern  of 
the  <'it\.  Relatively  few  houses  are  ronstrueted  of  brick  or  nmsonry. 
Another  form  of  honsin*r  consists  of  one  or  tuo-story,  ])atio-<'ontered 
t.ni^mtiits,  wbieh  n\v  snbdi\idiul  into  (me  loom  ririctultis.  or  faniil\ 
milts. 

Citie.s  (»ften  include  smaller  hx^d  units,  which  are  nc»t  a  part  of  the 
l.u:rt*r  connuunity  but  nitber  autonomous  sniiconun unities  uf  rthni- 
^.dl\  ditVetent  innni*rrants.  These  nei^hl»orho(Kl^,  (}r  haitio^,  aic  often 
peripheral  to  the  main  .settlenu'iit  and  exhibit  rural  lixinir  comlition>. 
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Because  ban-io  memlKTs  ai  (»  not  intoi»rate(l  hito  tlie  coiuinuiiity,  they 
may  he  looked  down  ii])oii  hy  tljc  ('onnniinity  l)ecaiise  of  their  rural 
baoko:round.  The  people  of  the  barrio  often  li\e  on  ji  suhsistence  level 
and  do  not  partiripate  fully  in  the  ixditiral  or  eoononiic  life  of  the 
community,  . 

The  older  i)art.s  of  cities,  which  are  charaoteri/ed  hy  crowded  con- 
ditions, contrast  with  the  newer  sections  where  lar^e  ])rivate  homes 
have  heen  built.  Much  of  the  couunercial  house  construction  in  recent 
years  has  benefited  the  middle  and  ui)i)er  income  «rronps,  while  the 
Governineut  buildin^r  i>io<rrams  lune  focused  on  low -cost  housing  for 
the  urban  poor. 

Durinjr  the  last  decade,  se\oral  ollicial  a<rcncies  indudin^r  the  Mex- 
ican Social  Securit\  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Security  and  Social 
Ser\ice  for  State  Workers,  the 'National  Ibmsing  Institut^.^  and  sev- 
eral pri\ate  banks  sucli  as  Banco  de  Credito  lli]}  ^ecario  have  been 
sponsorinjr  l)ro«rrams  for  the  construction  of  dwelliufrs,  princi])ally  in 
urhaii  area>  for  the  la\)or  sectors.  These  organizations  are  eontributinn: 
to  the  solfition  of  tlie  housin<r  shorta<ie  in  Mexico, 

The  Mexican  Social  Security  Institute  has  constructed  a  low-rent 
coinniunity  de\elonment  in  Mexico  City.  The  i)roject  includes  kinder- 
gartens, primary  .'hools,  and  a  sjiorts  center,  in  addition  to  housing 
iHiits.  Such  a  project  offers  souk'  relief  to  the  Kei)ublic\s  critical  hous- 
ing sluutage  and  increases  the  juirchasing  jtower  of  the  income  of 
its  tenants  by  reducing  the  ])roi)ortion  of  income  which  is  spent  on 
housing.  IIowe\er,  the  existence  of  slum  areas  in  the  \  icinify  of  this 
connuunitN  indi<Mte.^  the  iml>ortance  of  extending  lost-cost  housing 
to  a  wider  sector  t)f  the  i)opuhitiou  in  order  to  raise  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living. 

iMwecn  lJ).*iS  and  10(14,  i)uhlic  housing  agencies  constructed  48,121 
dwellmgs  iuiduding  homes  and  ai^irtment  units.  The  pniject  consisted 
of  !():>  high-rise,  nudtiple  family  units  for  a  total  of  11,010  apartments 
housing  (HMlOt)  j^eoide.  Other  fmictions  were  included  in  the  develop- 
nient  of  this  mmlern  coinnninity.  Primary,  secondary,  and  technical 
.school.^  as  well  as  mirseries,  clinics,  cluhs.  ctdtural  centers,  and  nmseum 
farilitiesare  a\ailahl(>  to  the  residentsof  Tnidad  Xonoalco-Tlalteloloo. 
Another  comidete  urban  connnunity  waso])rued  in  UXU.  One-third  of 
its  10,000  hornet  are  resersed  f(n*  indigent  l)ai}er  and  garhage  collec- 
tors, other  non-salaried  workers  and  low  jiaid  go\ernment  emi)loyees. 

Most  of  the  federally  financed  hou.^ing  ])rograms  have  been  centered 
in  the  Federal  Di.strict.  If  Mexico  is  to  sohe  its  hou.^ing  shortage  aiul 
to  increa.se  the  (pialiiv  of  housing,  the  Gosernment  nmst  extend  these 
programs  to  nn*al  conrn.'nitic-  as  well  as  other  urhan  centers.  Another 
aspect  of  the  quaHty  of  ho.\sing,  which  is  gaining  GoNernnient  atten- 
tion, is  the  a\aih\l)ility  uf  pu^  \\ater  and  sewage  facilities  to  the 
\n-ban  and  rural  householder. 
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l*!i;llit> -fuo  poivoiit  ()f  the  urban  itopulutioii  in  Mexico  lias  access  to 
pul»li^*'N\  u-tei'  Mipplir^.,  peiveiit  lia\ini:  Imiiseliolil  connections  aaul 
priTi'ut  (^llHii!)  iK'pcndinu  upon  public  outlets  for  water.  Hi  contrast, 
i»ul\  ir»  percent  (liHU)  of  the  rura'i  population  issupi>lieil  with  water. 
Water  Mippl}  and  it.*.  .^ub])r(Hhu t,  .M'ua^re,  are  siirnifieant  in  Mixico- 
Ivcau,  of  their  a^soeiation  with  Ji^ea.se.  The  quality  of  w at er supplies 
ntu-t  be  ujaintaineJ  bi»*  auK»  it  ia  a  [>otential  carrier  of  iHintaminatlon, 
oriiiinatinu:  water-borne  iliMMbcs  such  aj^  tNplioid  and  pitratyphpid 
fevers .       uu  ebic  dysentery.  • 

Anot*  .  *  i:roui)  of  diseases,  which  are  not  w .itcr-borne,  but  are  ciui- 
1 1  oiled  w  ith  the  dilution  of  contamination  lu  the  UhC  of  lar^e  quantities 
id'  water  in  pei*sonal  and  iloniestic  clea^)^uu'^^,  include  the  diarrheal 
diMaM'-«.  Siirmlii  autlN .  the  pu)\  i>iou  {)*'  adequate  quantities  of  water 
of  irotul  quality  nuuht  p-eatly  reduce  ira^tritis,  enteritis,  and  reh\ted 
ili>ea>cj>  w  liieh  are  the  leadin-r  cau>e  o^  death  in  ]\[exico. 

MaU}  mow  holne^  in  urban  ceutei^  are  eonneeted  to  c^nununity- 
piped  wat^  r  .s\>tenis  than  are  connected  to  sewaire  s\st.ni5  F/nincin<j 
repa  \  inu:  >ew  a^e  faeilitie^  in  rural  ;»rea^  i^  more  ditlieult  than  Kk  water 
>\>tenL^.  nowe\er,  niau\  (n-pmizations  ha\e  realized  the  iuiW  ut.  nce 
of  both  water  and  sewaire  facilities,  includiuu  the  Pan  .jfui.N  iv*au 
Health  Or«!ani/ntion  and  the  Iiiter-Anierican  1X>\ elopnient  Bank.  Be- 
tween 1000  ami  llHl:>,  the  Intcr-Aujcrican  IX'n el  opnient  Bank  iu\ested 
o\er  r,S.  !?0  niilHon  in  the  construction  <#f  \.ater  and  sewage  services 
in  Mexico.  Dwriuir  the  same  ])eriod,  the  Go\enunent  invested  o\er 
Mcx  ^-I.S  billion  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

CONSl  INIPTION  PATTERNS 

(\)ii^imqit ion  patteru>  \;ir\  b\  ^r'  iii-tMonomic  levels  in  both  rural 
and  urban  cu\  ironnunit.  Tin*  aunu.il  expeutlitures  of  the  rural  and 
uiban  poor.  n'.  ho  li\e  on  the  ^ub>i>teuce  le\el.  arc  much  the  >aiue.  Mi>>t 
of  then  income  i,^  ^pent  on  food  ami  ba>ie  uece>^itic>.  and  o\er  half 
of  their  e.unimr^  nni>t  be  s]>eut  on  ftuul  alone.  T\pieally.  the  poor 
-pend  a  hiiiher  perrentaire  of  their  iucoiiie>  on  fi<sf(f.^,  reliiriou.s  activi- 
ties. >uul  uther  di\ei*>ien^  than  the  upper  incuuie  irriaips.  Pecau>e  the 
piMU  r\i^t  liu  the  .^uh>i.^tenu'  Km  el.  the)  can  make  few  economic  in\e>t' 
m^  nt^.  Sn  kuiv^  i>  a  ij:reat  thn'at  to  tlie  ccDUondc  .stability  of  the  poor 
f.unil\.  fi^r  the  father  nui.^t  borrow  inone\  at  hiiih  iutere.st  rates  to  pay 
for  i'\piMi^i\ e  luedieal  care. 

The  miildlc  .md  upper  inr*)me  familie>  ^peud  relati\ely  lartrer  ])ro- 
piMtiun^  of  thi^ir  caruinu^  on  cum  fort  and  health  w  hile  S[)eudinir  r»0 
peii  iMit  h'^^  on  food  ami  necc>>itic>.  TheM^  f.imilies  general ly  inve.<t 
unnv  mone\  in  edui  .itini:  their  nui*-  and  daiiixhteiii;  ami  relati\e1v  le^s 
for  di\ei'^inn.  contrilmtion  to  the  Chunb  ov  other  reljirTo'ns  activities. 
Iv  onoini  "iiTtx;^tnuMit  ma\  amount  to  nan*e  than  -J.')  percent  of  their 
int  y 
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Tlic.siMMKlinjr  luihilh  of  tlif  urban  and  rural  middle  and  upper  income 
groups  vary.  In  the  citie>,  (lic  wealthy  spend  more  of  their  incomes 
on  modern  convenience.^  such  as  tele\lsiou. ,  washers,  and  modern 
kUchen  etiuipment.  The  rural  wealthv  spend  their  incomes  on  acrunui- 
latingsueh  conunodities  ,.s  dishware.  showing  le^s  interest  in  whether 
*it  is  "traditional  or  modern.  The  de.sire  for  modern  conveiiienres  is 
growing  among  all'dai^se^.  although  the  poor  nmst  go  "njto  debt  in 
•order  to  buy  them. 

DIVERSION  AND  RECREATION 

Religious  fe.sti\al/  or  frstas.  are  the  main^source  of  (liversion  { *c 
rural  peoples.  'rhMlnirch  calendar  pro\  ides  occasions*  including 
saints  (hiys.  Kaster,  and  Christmas,  for  fiestas  eveiV  month  in  an 
annual  cycle.  These  celebrations  Ubuallv  tnclnde  a  church  mass  followed 
by  ban<r music,  dau'-lng,  (irework.s.  and  a  feast.  Although  no  one  at- 
tends all  /?Vs/^/.s.  widows  and  older  women  purt ui[)ate  in  as  many  as 
po>^ible  and  children  often  skil)  school  in  order  to  watch  the  celebra* 
tions.  During  his  adult  life,  every  man  i.s  expected  to  finance  and 
organize  a  p.iia.  w  ith  the  as.si.^tance  of  his  family  and  friends,  t^o  honor 
tue  patron  saint  of  the  village. 

Each  settlement  gi\es  annual  /A  sAMNfor  its  patron  saint  as  welhi^ 
for  nationally  famous  saint:^  such  as  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  Sefior 
de  duilma,  tiie  Virgin  of  Candlemas,  the  Virgin  of  the  Kemetlies,  and 
the  Virgin  of  Conception.  While  celebrations  for  oildinary  saints  lust 
from  1  to  -2  days,  tlie  /r<.sV(/.s  for  these  national  saints  may  last  for  1  or 
weeks.  During  the^e  fe:3ti\als,a  great  \ariety  of  special  foods,  drinks. 
toy>.  ainulets,  r'eligions  f)ictures  of  saints,  and  cand»es  are  sold  to  the 
l)artici pants.  Gambling,  merrv -go-rounds,  tent  she  races  and  bull- 
fights are  featured  at  the  larger  festas. 

\\\  addition  to  ;?/.s'A/.v  for  saints,  an  aiuuuil  cycle  of  inipoitant  re- 
ligi(ms  days,  beginning  with  the  pre-lAMiten  carnivals  and  ending  with 
the  ChriMmas oif  posadn.s.  is  celebrated.  C*arnival  falls^  in  the  last 
-half  of  February  or  early  March  before  Lent.  This  fi^fa  i^' celebrated 
regionall\  and  may  incbuU-  pla\.s.  mock  battles  betwee^n  the  devil  and 
priests,  or  between  patrc»n  saints,  and  may  incdude  Jiorse  races. 

Holy  Week  begin.s  on  Pahn  Sunday  with  the  blessing  of  palms  in 
the  churches.  During  the  following  week  the  Last  -  'j/p^''^  ^^^^  ^vv^'?X 
of  Christ,  the  sentencing  and  pr(K-es.sion  to  the  cross, 'the  crucifixitm, 
and  the  descent  fioni  the  crosn  arc  dramatized.  The  Mass  of  Glory  is 
perf<n'ined  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter  ?^undai-,  which  is  not 
celebrated. 

Chnstnnis  activities  begin  on  the  i(Uh  of  December  and  end  (ri 
Chrii^tnnis  Kve.  The.se  celebrations  are  called  or  lodgings,  in 

connnenuyation  of  the  joumey  to  Bethlehem  and  the  difllndty  of  find- 
ing lodging  in  the  crowded  town.  During  pomfIns<^  clay  figurines  of 
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l)il»liral  I  haiai  tiT-  ami        /</.s  iiiat'lu'  llu:uu'.s  of  animals,  |})aiu\s 

or  i  ia<lK*>  wliit  li  an*  tlllfil  w  Itli  »'aiul\  ami  to\-)  aiuM)KI  liitla*  markets. 
l*MUH'.->^U)ii- t>r -^iiiir^'i  \  i-i!  hollU':^  in  tlu'ir  iu'i<;ltl)(M  IkhmK^  >\ iiiholliMlly 
I'-km^r  for  hMl<:iiii;  foi  M.n\  aiulJo^i»i>h.  Pai  alK'lin^^- the  MMiral  >t<)ry, 
(111'  -vliiui'i  -  ai  t'  allow nl  t')  I'liti'i  aftiM  lu'iiitj:  icfii-ril  m'\  ei  al  tiiiu'>.  Oiii'i; 
iii^i»h»,  tlu'\  au*  MM'M'il  I'ooil  ami  ilrlnJv-  ami  a  juhaiu  is  hrolaMi. 
('hii-(ma>  1-  ri'K'lMati'd  in  M)ii<jf  aiul  ma^^,  ami  presents  are  not 
<rl\«^'ii  at  thl-  tiUH'.  ladu'i  on  Jammrv  (itli  wlu'ii  tliev  are  i)roii«rlit  by 
the  Ma«ri.  Heliirlou-^  .s/./.s  lia\e  derliueil  in  j)o|>uhirit\  witli  tlie  in- 
t'lea-^iiiiT  a\ ailaljirit^\  nl*  luodmi  I'liti'i  talmiu'iil  >iu'li  a>  nio\  ies,  lailioh, 
and  secular  fonrw  of  diversion. 

Other  Cluin  li  orienteil  t  eU hi a^ion-^  ntcui  iit  ha|>tl>in^  and.  \\eddin«r.s 
uMeh  aie  foUowed  l)\  fe-ti\e  ilinner*.  (Jodj)arent>  and  neiiifhhor.s  join 
the  I  elehi atit^n.^  to  eat  nu^h  and  to  ill  nih  heer  ami  tetjuda.  The  Clinreli 
aKt)  oiuani/es  elni».  who^e  ar(i\itie>  liu  hide  i>re>entinij:  reliiriiMis 
(Mireant.^  an<l  |>hi\^.  ^.  ,ittendin<r  fun^'raL-^,  ,ind  eelehratiiiir  saints* 

da\.s. 

National  and  patriotic  lioliiiaN^  are  iiu'rea>in«r  in  popularity  and 
aie  j)io\idin<r  a  new  form  of  di\er.sion.  Ma\  Tith  i.-?  the  anniversiry  of 
the  \ictonou-  l^attlc  with  the  French  in  >ynil)oli/.in»j:  tin.  defeat 
of  French  jnter\ention  in  Mexican  atl'air.^.  Man\  towns  <rive  .sham 
1  attle^  to  ccMnmeniorate  tin-  e\eiit  Independent  Day  is  celebrated  on 
Septeniher  Itltli,  when  all  »j:o\ ernniental  hiiildin*;.^  ari  decorated  with 
row>  of  reiK  white,  ami  *rreen  electri*'  li<rlit>.  In  the  ca|>itaK  the  Pre^i- 
<lent  id'  the  Kepuhlic  traditiouallv  »j:reet.^  the  crowds  of  fo>tive  citizens 
and  rin»j:>  the  !>ell  of  intlcpeudence.  Lai*re  parades  are  held  the  next 
da\.  .Man\  patriotic  celehi .ition-  dili'er  from  traditional  fiesta.s  bein^^ 
>ponM)rcd  1)\  .school  tearher.^  and  dominated  by  children  who  per- 
form pla\-,  d.iiice>.  lecitation-,  and  speei  he  and  son<is  in  explana- 
tion of  the  holidav,  Another  national  liolidaN,  the  Day  of  the  Dead, 
\^  celebiated  in\  Xo\eniher  liith,  when  people  expect  \  i>its  from  the 
dead  and  recei\e  theiu  a^  honored  »j:ne>f.^.  Hread  made  in  aninud  and 
human  forms,  cand\  hkulU,  and  to\  .skeletiuis  are  made  for  this  oeea- 
sion.  Feoph'  often  prepaie  altar.s  of  food  for  the  Day  of  the  Dead  be- 
lie' that  the  dead  partake  of  food  in  spirit  ami  the  livin<j:  oat  it 
afterward. 

Adult  reel  eat  ion  in  ruial  area>  has  been  influenced  b\  urban  forms 
(»f  di\ersion.  On  Siindn\.s,  many  adults  visit  lar»jfer  towns  where 
women  «j:o  window  shoppin*:  or  attend  mo\  ies  and  nu'U  \  isit  friends, 
pla\  p')ob  ami  drink.  Voun<r  adults  imitate  urban  di\er.sions  by  or- 
'<rani/iii*^  paitie^  and  learning  modern  dances.  The  older  <re!ienition 
dislikes  tlie-e  acti\  itie^  Ihm  aiise  the\  do  not  conform  to  the  traditional 
pattern-  of  cf)urt>liip  (-ee  i  li.  7,  Faniil\).  In  more  traditional  arean, 
adolescent  1h>\-  loain  the  .^tre»'ts  in  •j:roup>  often  sin|j:in<^  in  front  of 
the  homes  of  their  prl  friends. 
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Oi'T.nu/tMl  ^jM>rl.-,  lii»'lii(llii»r  l>a.->kt'tUiill,  mk'cit,  Lasehall.  ami  \olIey- 
hall,  Uiwv  htrii  introduciMl  (<>  nii.il  ukm^  1)\  m  IiooKs.  The  oUler  genera- 
ti<  hu.">  onVrcd  U'-*L•^t:un'l*  to  tht  -i-  U'tHMtioiiiil  m  l  i\  it  'u'h  hocaiise  Wii'} 
as  a  \oiini^  chiKIV  a<'ti\)ty  and  foci  that  >iH>rt.s  are  a  waste 
ot  rune,  <lih(nu'tiii«:  adolesrent.s  from  work  in  the  fiekl^.  ^fothers 
eoni|>lain  that  sport*^  overheat  their  son.s  'nu  rea>ln«r  suH-eptibility  to 
illne.-.^  whilr  older  men  le.-ent  the  popniai  ity  of  avw  5l)orts  over  tra- 
ditional di  versions  S'trh  aseoeklijrhtsand  rodeos. 

New  >|>orth  contrail  with  traditii^nal  ^ame.s  whioh  are  eharacter- 
i/.ed  hy  tjniet  p!ay,  little  exertion,  few  riMjiiiretl  .skills,  no  indi\idual 
eompet ition,  and  loosely  or«iani/ed  play  <rroni»s.  Mo>t  of  the  tradi- 
tional irame.-)  involve  rnnnin*:  and  ta»x<rin<r,  ^in*:in^,  mul  imitating 
adult  loie:-.  In  rontra^t,  newer  »rame-  require  team  r Hurt,  definite  .^oa Is 
maintained  hy  srorim:,  tK'\ tdopment  of  leadei'>liii>,  and  pliNsiral 
exertion. 

Parejit->  permit  \ouni:  i  hildren  to  am  .m»  theniseUeh  at  play.  Since 
tlure  arc  feu  i'onmii'rcial  to\^  which  parcnt.s  can  atlord,  children 
learn  to  ntakt*  their  own  to\>  from  :^titk,s,  ^toIles  ami  nnul.  Girls 
.spemi  nuHt  of  their  time  imitatin'j:  their  mothei^  in  the  honsehold  hy 
huildin<z  -niall  mud  hou^c-^  or  pictendin*^  to  cook  meals.  Ho\s  [)lay 
niarhles,  imitate  hnllliuh(ei>,  i\\  kitc>,  antl  ^pin  tops.  Some  e()numinjL^ 
tiv>  ha\e  hnilt  i>la\i:io:mdh  for  (heir  chlldicn  in  order  t^>^^vCep't hem 
from  playin*z  in  the  street-. 

In  .Me.xico  City  and  other  urhan  arca^,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
facilities  for  di\ersit)n  inclndinu  parkr>,  imiHeums,  lestaurants  and 
ni'zht,'?  clnh.^,  stadinni.s  foi*  -pertator  ^poi  ts,  and  jdax  *:r(aMnls.  On  8nn- 
(lays,  the  nii>.in  population.--  ^'i»j'>>  pi»'iiif'kinu  and  iioatin^r  at  pnhlie 
parks  like  the  lloatni<r  ^i.irilens  of  Xocliimilco  and  the  jrrassy  .slopes 
of  {'hapnltfpec  Park  in  .Mexico  'I'lu-  Museum  of  Natural  History 
and  Anthropolo<:\  at  Chapultcpec  P.n  k  inclmlcs  dls[da\s  of  arti facts 
front  all  arca^  of  Me.\ico  and  ua.-  the  headquarters  of  the  Cultural 
()l\mpia«l.  Durin^jTthe  ( )!\ mpii ai t  treasure-  from  (he  i}articii)atinj; 
nnnUric-  were  on  display  in  this  nniseum. 

The  ()I\mpii,N  which  utM'c  held  in  .Mexico  Cit\  in  PKls^  s\mholized 
the  LMowiui:  inlcie^t  in  athlcfic-  ^ind  spectator  spoit>  in  .Mexico.  In 
addition  to  the  fa*  ilitie>  const ructed  fc  the  track  and  (iehl  e\ent.sof 
the  ()1\ mpic  :s  t  ke  capital  has  Madiuuis  toi'  hu!lli*zhtiii:.S  soi  cer,  hasket 
hall,  hoxin«j:  and  wrestlin«z,  foothall,  hor.^e  rai  inj:,  ami  j>n  af^ti.  I*\icili- 
tie>  for  ftMicin«z,  ;:\mna-hcs  and  ridin^jr,  which  are  traditional  sport 
amonjr  the  urhan  elite,  are  aksoavailahle. 

To  encf)tn'ajic  athletics  in  schools,  the  (ioveinment  has  huilt  |>hi\- 
<rrouinl^,  which  aie  supervised  i)\  recreation  <]iiectors  and  eoaelies,  for 
the  \outh.  Ill  hi^h  school  athleti»  pro^zranis,  (oai  lies  aie  dexelopiu': 
sprintei's,  hurlers,  hi;xh  jumpers,  and  pole  \aulters  for  future  inter- 
national competition.  The  "^'aqui  itnd  'I'aiahumaia  liidian.s  ha\e  al- 
ready heen  reeo«j:ni/ed  for  their  ahilities  in  long-distance  running. 
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CHAPTER  9 


EDUCATION 

Two  foivmo^t  cliiuactcrl-th's  of  Mexican  education  are  dynaiiiism 
and  difli<Milt\.  Tlie  d\  naniit-  (jnalities  of  tlu'  Nation's  seliool  system  arc 
a  relati\i»!y  ment  phenomenon,  datinjr  from  tlie  Kevohition  (I^IO), 
wliile  tlie  diilieulties  liave  existed  for  Inmdreds  of  years. 

The  priuiaes  of  edut  ation  in  Mexieo  is  re\ej^led  hy  inonoinuenjents 
at  the  he«rinnin<r  of  the  constitution.  Article  jxuaraiitees  tlie  ri^dit  of 
all  Mexii'an.-^  to  an  ethication  whicli  is  to  he  free,  coniinilsory, 'and 
secular.  The  document  declares  education  is  to  play  a  major  role  in 
contrii)utiuir  to  the  r,ocial,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  advance- 
ment of  the  indi\  id\iaUnid  the  society.  Curricula  are  to  empha.size  the 
])re,^crvation  of  Mcxii  an  culture  and  the  promotion  of  national  wel- 
fare thnMi«rh  the  uj^e  of  scientific  methods  and  modern  teclfnology. 

EITort?,  to  implement  the  aijoye  Ke\olutionary  jroals  have  helped 
hrin«r  about  a  transformation  of  ^^exican  society  and  have  done  much 
to  raise  the  conntr\  out  of  medieval  peonajxe  into  modern  progressiv- 
Ism.  Fiom  faiMjsto  I'actorie-.  fionj  Indian- to  iudu^rialist^.  and  from 
peasants  to  professionals,  the  henefits  of  education  can  he  seen  by 
lowered  Illiteracy  rates,  hi«rlier  li\ih*r  standards,  further  national 
tnut\  ami  stability,  risinjx  real  incomes,  increasin*^  producti\ ity,  and 
^ro\vin«r  Mexican  technolo^ry.  In  10(1^  illiteracy  was  down  to  28  per- 
cent and  te<*hnical  education  em'ollmcnt  had  i  isen  from  4G.0OO  in  lOjf^ 
to  •2()0,(K)0  in  10()8. 

These  cultural  transfonnations  proceeded  with  noteworthy  educa- 
tional <le\(  lo|mients.  Before  the  Kevohition  there  were  only  (>41 
pi'imar\  ^chooK  in  the  wiiole  comilrN  and  in  nn-al  areas  they  were 
practicall\  unknow  n.  J^y  VMuk  there  were  over  ?}9fi00  prinuiry  school?^ 
with  three- fourths  ot  tiiem  in  rural  rejxions  and  ^substantial  growth 
was  also  e\  ident  at  sectaulary  and  hi<rher  levels.  Tn  lOGS  over  10,000 
new  i'hiss  r<.  ^ms  were  built.  Prefalu'icated  school  rooms  have  l)een 
developed  and  arc  bein»r  placed  in  isolated  areas.  The  phenomenal 
school  building:  jicrformance  led  to  the  establishment  in  Mexico  of  the 
Keici<)nal  Center  for  School  Ccm.sti'uction  for  Latin  America,  under 
the  ^pon'>oi-ship  of  the  Cnited  Nations  Kducational,  Se'.entilic  and 
Cultural  Or^xanization  and  the  Or^ranization  of  American  States. 

>rexican  .ittitude^  toward  and  demands  for  learnin<r  luive  chanfred 
with  the  in*  iva^in«x  de\elopment  of  education.  Hefore  the  Kevohition, 
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iiiM'>^ai'\  j'lit  of  liU'.  riu*  ii[Ji><'i  t'la--('>  'it({iUM'(l  Know Icdp"  lar^t'lv 
i'ui  .-tatu^  .id  pU'^tiiLc.  'I'o(la\  (iu*  iiiajoih\  oi'  Mf\naii>  t'ccl  that 
fu'i\oiu»  -houKl  U't't'lxe  as  luih'Ii  -i'liooliim  a>  por^ihk'.  All  M*;»iiu*Mt.s 
MK  'a«t\  aic  1h (•uiiuiitr  .iw t|,,it  t'tlm  atioii  i>  in'ri\^-ar\  to  arlii(»\o 
,1  \int\v  i»K»a^ant,  pro-ptMNHi^,  ami  i)r<)durn\i'  cxi^toinf. 

Till*  4ul\aiiii'^  ill  t'thualiuu  aiul  tiu»  ^<ni(»t\*^  <rr<)\\uiu  (K'>iu*.>  for 
h(n»rDi^  po-o  (lillirtilt  ii'^.  Ill  ilM'js,  aMOMliiiLT  t^' ir<>\ ^*nnia'iit  liirinv.^,  7S 
|H*i.  iin  of  Ml' \  Iran  rhihluMi  t'loni  to  II  \eai.-  of  a<r^'  att^MuK'tl  ^rliooU 
ill  labaii  au'a-^.  .VJ  |>i'HTiit  in  luial  icirion^.  H\  It^^O  tlu*  porriMita^os 
Mv  lio|»L'tl  to  hi'  anil  .^j,  ic>{)i'<ti\ riiollirial  ^(Mnro>  <ri\ i?  lower 
lanii'nt  c-tatl.^tlr-  on  riiiollniinit.  Hoth  olliual  anil  nnollicial  ol).'-er\ ors 
ii-ali/i'  that  a  >l/ahlr  nnniluM  of  rhiUlri'n  ( M:>l,Oon  m  1*k;:,)  Mill  lia\e 
no  hool>  (o  ittriul.  1*1  nnai  \  rni olhiii'in >  nnic-t  nioii'  than  ilor/oli'  (>\er 
till'  \iv\\  U  \  lo  ki'i'p  np  with  the  Miariii*^  populatron.  In>unii'ieiit 
fumU.  I  HI  al  po\ i  i  t  \ .  ami  a  hu  k  of  ti'ai  lu'i^  aU(»  Ii'^m'h  tin*  circrt  ixcni'SS 
of  cdnra'  ifMi. 

Jn  .Ni)itr  of  tlu'  piohU'ni.'>,  IutoIl'  otrort.'>  are  heing  niado  to  ri'duoo 
thoin  anil  Mi».\iran.>  aic  jn^tifiably  proml  of  their  tronuMiilous  ao- 
ronipll^lnm'iit.s  whivli  lia\r  nvati'd  an  exteUbiN e  anil  o\er-e.\pan<rm^ 
e(lu<*atio>^  ^y'>tiMii. 

The  fi'ili'ial  ^oxcinnirnt  iiiaaitaiii.^  In-^t  itut ions  that  [>rovi(h»  all  types 
of  iiLstrm  tioii  at  e\er\  k'\ul  of  the  >\>teni.  State.^  and  iinniicipalities 
ha\e  h[>erliii*  i e^pon^-ihihtie.N  for  the  ilex elopnient  of  educiitiou  in  their 
(»wn  aiva.s.  Tlie.^e  puhlir  in.Mitntion^  aeronnt  for  appro.xiniutely  7.") 
pereent  of  all  the  natloiiV  nIiooL^  with  ^lie  M>t  heini^  nni  h\  [private 
or<rtNii/ation>.  A  Mini.-tr\  of  Kdiuatiou  rontiol.-?  all  [iiihlir  and  private 
sehools  and  o\  ei>ee.'>  the  roii.^tant  l\  extendi ii<r  a<"ti\itieri  of  edn<*ational 
institutions. 

Over  2i\  pereent  of  the  IDtl^  national  bud^^'t  has  been  allot»ate<l  to 
edueation.  Million^  of  peMhs  lia\e  been  p(nired  into  noiiiial  hehool  pro- 
Ln*anis  with  htuilent^  nsnalh  irixen  free  text^  and  materials.  In  100*3 
tearher-tiainin*:  in^t it nt ion.^  ile\i'lo[)ed  ^o  rapidl\  that  !H)  percent  of 
the  available  prinian  poMition>  had  been  tilled  and  in  M>nie  <'ases  there 
weie  sariduhes.  lii  the  face  of  hamheapb  and  seeniin<rly  in.^jurniountable 
problems,  the  degree  of  edueitional  .sul•eei^<  so  far  aehieved  has  been 
truly  reuKU'kable.  There  are  antonyni.T  for  nn)st  of  the  (>roblcnis  and 
planneis  are  eouhtantlv  launching;  new  |)io<rrams  and  improvin<r  exist- 
in<r  ones  in  their  eontinuin*;  di*i\e  to  brin<r  ideals  close  to  reality. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Colonial  Period 

Karly  Spaniards  noted  that  the  Indians  had  an  organized  ,Hy^teni  of 
edueation.  Schooling  for  children  of  noble  families,  military  chiefs, 
and  priehts  imparted  knu  ledgo  necessary  for  perpetuating  the  ruling 
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clah>o>  positions  wliilo  folk\\a\s  aiul  manual  ait.-  tialnint:  were  cm- 
plia.sizod  in  the  \o\\vy  i  Llsm*^.  Iviuration  .-tiv-stnl  iv>|RH't  towanl.^  liUT- 
ari'liiral  su|K*iior.»^,  v\i/u\  nioiMlit\,  ami  \v\  ixun{>  ntc-,  csjuTially  tho 
latt(M\  for  relijrion  and  ediu-atioii  wvw  oIom*I\  roiuuTtoil.  TirN  ron- 
noctiou  i)roiii|)tt»il  tlio  ilotrurtion  of  inili*ii'nou>  educational  institu- 
tions InHauM'  tlicy  lonfVuteil  with  a  major  aim  and  jii-tifirat ion  of  (lie 
{'on<lut\st,  that  of  ron\ertin<r  tlie  **lieatiien"  to  ( 'lui.-t ianity.  The  \oid 
left  hy  the  eradicated  Indian  education  M^tcMii  \\a>  partlall\  filled  \  ia 
H)th-century  niissionary  aeti\  ity. 

The  ini>bionaries  ili.-i>la\ed  eonipa-.siou  and  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare, redemption,  and  edut'atit>n  of  thi»  \an(|ui.shed  Indian^.  They 
or<^ani/ed  .^^  hools  with  instruction  in  readin*:,  writin<r,  ints,  cran->. 
Catholic  ritual,  and  dn^rma.  The^*  friars  and  pricMs  accoui|dished 
se\eral  New  WorKI  ••^i^r^t^*'  inchidiiiir  an  element, iry  school  (Ij'J'J)? 
a  printin<x  i>ress  (V)Xt)^  ami  a  university  (irK"j:>)  founded  85  years 
hefore  IFarxard.  The  early  >cholastii*  achie\ emeut.s  were  notaide  i)Ut 
unrepresentative  of  *reneral  colonial  trends  in  e(hication. 

Exploitation  and  education  were  not  i*oni[>at ii)le  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  thought  that  c»Mitiiuiance  of  the  former  iinohed  curtailment 
of  the  latter.  The  firM  school.^  were  M)succe>hful  that  many  Spaniards 
feared  they  would  up.-et  the  Indians'  docility.  Thus  instruction  soon 
/  became  confiueil  to  the  Spani.^h  elite  and  to  the  children  of  (Uf  if/n^-'i 
(Indian  nohle.^  couscri[)ted  h\  landlords  to  act  as  intermediaries  lie- 
tween  con(|Ucrc>r  and  cum[uered )  (-ce  ch.  .J,  Historical  Se{tin<;). 

In  the  ITth  anil  ISth  century,  the  C'imrch's  interests  hecame  in- 
creasingly oriented  ti>wards  the  elite  landhohliiig  cla.sses.  Schooling 
for  the  nati\e  masses  was  generallv  thougiit  to  i)e  umh'siraiile  and 
maiiv  alleged  tlu^  Indian^  were  incapable  of  learning.  Kducation 
be^'ainc  linuted  anti  geareti  to  the  ai  l-^tiM  i ac\  and  to  ecclesiaM ic  \oia- 
tii»us  with  a  cuiricuhnii  charat  tci  i/eil  i)\  mcdie\al  Kuroi)ean  si'ho- 
lastiri.^UL  Rich  landlioldeiv  often  inujucat lied  leal  e-tate  and  mone\  to 
the  Church  in  leturu  for  its  spiritual  .M'r\lces.  The  clergy  was  i)e- 
coming  more  in\<d\ed  in  ])olitlc>  and  economics  than  in  pro.selytizing 
anil  education. 

The  ChurclTs  monopolv  on  education,  a>  wrll  as  it-^  increasing  con- 
trol of  Me.xican  politit  s  ami  economic.^,  continued  until  the  early  10th 
century  and  the  lndei)endence  Movemen**^ 

Postindependenee 

Imlepeiidence  and  suhseipieut  ai  ti\  iti<'S  brought  preliminary 
attenij^t.^  at  educational  reform.  The  new  national  go\ernment  pas-ed 
legi>lation  in  ISJl)  secularizing  education  and  in  a  department 
of  Pnldic  Education  was  i  reateo.  Law.s  proundgated  by  President 
Jtiarez  in  1S07  declared  piimaiy  education  was  to  Ik*  fiee  aiul  com- 
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puUon.  Tlu'  uou*  liu»tIVrti\e  diu'  tiMoiiMaiit  political  p(>h»ui*u'N 
\inl(Mi(y,  aiul  -tiu<:<:K'>  In'tuccn  prut:K\->i\ e.  and  commtx  ati\e  foices. 
Al>o,  s'uKv  tlu*  diuicli  opoiated  tlu»  cdiR'atioual  in^t itutioiift,  n'>t,rirt- 
iu«:  them  moiint  reduciii^^  scliool  opportunit'u'.^  beoaun*  tln»  «roM'ni- 
iiKMit  liad  practically  notliinjr  to  take  their  place. 

Church  M'hooU  were  reopened  durin<r  the  DIa/- re«rinie  (1S77-  1011) 
and  anti-clerical  le^rl.slat ion  ua.-^  nio^tlv  i^ritored.  Throii^rhout  thecoun- 
"tn,  reli«riou>  mIiooIs  (mainly  Catholli)  and  other  pri\ate  m-IiooIs 
(notahly  I.anca>triaiis)  were  more  influential  than  the  •ro\ernment 
*H-liooU.  du-to  Sirrra  and  othe  pionecrniir  Mexican  educators  initiated 
prinnirv  and  normal  (teacher  trainin^:)  pro^rrams,  rec^tahlihhcd  the 
National  TniverMtv.  and  promoted  educuion  for  the  niahhc.^.  Despite 
their  ellort^,  scliMolin^^  lemained  a  Inxnrv  for  a  privile<red  nnnority 
and  o\er  70  peiveut  (d'  the  lH)pnlati(m  \\,is  .still  illiterate  on  the  e\e  of 
the  Revolution  in  IDjO, 

A  major  iroal  of  the  Kcvohition  wa.s  to  pro\ule  in  rra  //  //7>/vm'  (land 
ami  hook-)  to  the  illiterate  and  inii>o\eri^hed  M(»\ican  multitude^  who 
ronid  no  Inii^rer  he  ignored  and  i»rnorant  without  hrin»rin<r  ^'ni\e  con- 
^eijiience^  to  everyone,  in(  hidin»r  tin*  upper  ch'->es.  The  constitution  of 
1017  re<  oM^iii/t.^l  jIh.  jKUMhiount  iniportanct' of  edncat  in«r  tlie  popidaee. 
However.  U'tueni  P.)l  1  and  IOlM  a  \ olat ile  polit ical  at nio.sphere, strin- 
«rent  fiiiaui'ial  condition-;,  and  other  fa<'tor.>  forced  tlic  fir>t  Ke\olu- 
tionar\  .iio\rrnnu'nt>'  expci  tat  ion^  of  accomplishment  to  luiX  far  hehiiul 
tiieir  «xoal<  and  ideaU. 

In  the  PWO's  action->  hetraii  to  malch  aHpiration>.  A  national  motto, 
n/ntar  /v  ndhfih'  (lo  educate  i.s  to  retleem),  and  speetac»'\ir  educa- 
tion reform  proirjams  th<U  Liter  he^'ame  the  pride  of  tl  \^^  \o|ution 
were  created  In  inteiiH'ly  dedicated  men  such  a.s  Jom'  ^  ..-com  idos. 

Va^coijrelos  wa^  the  fii->t  head  of  the  new  feder,.!  Department  of 
Ivhication  .lurin»r  tljt.  OhrcMfon  administration.  His  formidahle  job 
inchnled  dexelopiner  a  nation<il  pro^nam  of  education,  pro\ idinir  jule- 
(piate  teacher  triiinin<r  inst it nt ion^,  and  renovatiiin:  mral  education. 

The  national  pro^rram  recei\ed  irenerous  federal  allotments.  Tlie 
hud'Tet  for  education  in  HLM  wa^  }  times  lar«:er  than  in  lOJO;  in  1022 
it  was  l;»  times  lar<rer:  an<l  in  1!>2:>  it  was  1.*)  times  lar<i-er  than  in  1020. 
With  this  fmancial  ha^'kin^^  \'asconcelos  and  others  poured  all  their 
eiieriry  into  fi^htin'r  the  educatifiiial  (»\ils  of  e.\tn'me  rural  poverty, 
ram])ant  illiteracy,  lantrmi^t*  and  ethiTu-  di\i>i()n>.  a  ]op>ided  economy 
favoriiiir  the  m-han  ndnoritv  and  ancient  tradition>  which  nnule- 
school in<r  advances  dillienlt. 

Anti  illiteracy  <  ampai*:ns  were  orirani/ed  ;  hiindi'(>ds  of  .schools  and 
lilirarit^s  were  huilt :  and  a  national  art  ])ro»rram  was  established  which 
ap])ea]e(l  to  the  aesthetic  sensitivity  of  all  Mexican  chisM'.s.  1'lie  coun- 
try's foremost  artists  jointnl  the  ctdtnral  heitennent  movement  aj5 
drawin^r  instructors  and  as  art  school  inspectors  Other  artists  were 
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foiniuibMoiuMl  to  paint  nuisViM'  imiral^  aiul  tVo^coes  tlopictinjr  tlie 
theiuesaiul  spirit  of  tho  lu'w  Hcvolutioii. 

Te:u'lier-tminin<r  pro^'raiiis  ueiv  coiibidtMvd  ;i  cnu'ially  imi)ortaiit 
part  of  o(luoati(Mial  reform  aiul  iiiillioiis  of  i)o.sos  wore  spent  in  the 
oonstruetion  of  uoriiial  sehool>;.  Xew  rural  teacher>\  /oferred  to  a^ 
mlsUmeros  ^mi^^ionarie^)  were  sent  into  haoK  ward  re «r ions  to  familar* 
v/M  (hemselvob  with  rural  oonditlons,  stiniuhitc  interest  in  learnin^r* 
and  or«ranizft  behools  \\hirli  adai)ted  to  the  needs  of  the  conuunnity  in 
which  they  were  located.  To  a.-si.-t  the  teaehers  in  their  work,  "cultural 
missions'*  were  ostahlislied. 

The  cultural  niisbions  wen  an  ori^rinal  Mexican  educational  idea. 
Often  referred  to  as  nonmjJes  anthnhmtiH  (traveling  normal  schools) 
they  consisted  of  a  team  of  specialists  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  car- 
peutrv,  taiuiin*:,  M)a])niakin^',  nnisic,  nursing',  and  i>ljysi<'al  and  nor- 
mal education.  Their  main  ohjeetives  were  to  in^Jrove  the  (jualities  of 
teachers  in  service  and  to  i)etter  social  and  economic  conditions  in 
i<oiated  rural  comnnmities. 

The  cultural  missions  and  other  puhlic  education  activities  were 
opposed  hy  the  (  atholic  Church  who  .saw  the  puhlic  scliools  as  del- 
eterious to  their  own  educational  institutions.  Tliou^h  the  constitu- 
tion forhade  relitri(ni>  institutions  ( i)redominantly  Catholic  \\\ 
Mexico)  from  ])nrticii>atin<r  in  i)riniary  education,  the  laws  were 
lar^^ely  overlooked  for  i)()litical  and  i)racti<*al  reasons  until  the  anti- 
clerical Calles  (President,  11)21-1028)  adniinistratiou. 

Provoked  hy  ])arochial  i)roi)a«randa  a*rainst  public  education  and  the 
nat  ional  irovenmient,  ( 'allcs  ordered  all  reliii'ious  schools  to  do^^e.  Buter 
I)  itlch  hctwcen  Catholics  and  «ro\erument  forces  rao-ftl  for  more  than 
a  decade  over  education  and  other  issues.  Kventnally,  comprises  wore 
UMule  and  dandchtine  Catholic  schools  he«ran  oi)eratin^r  openly  tlioucrh 
thev  were  nanunl  after  Mexii*an  i)atriots  instead  of  saints. 

During'  the  Church-rotate  conflicts.  i)ul)lic  stdiool  construction  tmd 
teacher-tlMinin^r  l>roLn'anis  were  i)n',hed  to  fill  the  «rai)  made  hy  the 
ousted  (^itholic  schooU  and  teacher^.  In  1020,  Me\  million  (Mex 
$l'2.:>o  equal  PS  $l.()i)).'or  s..')  i)ercent  of  the  Federal  bud^'ct  plus 
-prpercent  of  (he  total  hud«rcts  of  the  states  were  sj^eut  on  education. 
Primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  a«rricnltnral  scliooP  *ud  rcirionnl 
universities  were  established  in  «rrowin^ir  numbers.  Cardcna^  (Presi- 
dent, 10:U  1010)  initiated  a  (>-Year  Plan  (•allin^r  for  increased  ednca- 
tioi/ai)propria(ious  and  2.000  new  schools  a  year.  Badly  needed  rural 
facilities  were  exi)anded  and  their  numbers  doubled  in  le^s  than  a 
decade.  A  campai^rn  to  enforce  Article  12:'>.  which  required  ranchers  to 
pnnide  schools  for  their  wcu'kers,  created  L^OO  tncuv  new  schools. 
i;itera<\v  <lri\es  were  pnunoted  throu«rhont  the  coimtry,  thoujrh  tlui 
ni(M  HiVces.ful  and  fanums  anti-illiteracy  pro^rram-wa^  enacted  later 
hv  Cardenas' successor,  (^imacho  (Pre.sidejit,  10|0-P)1(>). 
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The  (lt'>i<rini  <>r  rumiu'lioV  anti-illitoiarv  i)i()i:jjun  was  Jaime 
Tonvs  Bodot,  a  ronowiiod  Mexican  poet,  diplomat,  and  educator,  who 
re\i^ed  Artit  le  *>  to  include  a  greater  empliasis  on  national  educational 
t'tMitii))  and  i»i.ninin<r-  Numenm^  in^titutions  for  ini[)ro\  in«j^  t  lie  quality 
of  teachers  and  rural  education  were  created.  Each  literate  Mexican 
iK'twcen  the  a>^v<  u{  Is  and  r>0  \va>  retjuiriHl.  as  a  [)atri()tic  duty*  to 
teach  readin*^  and  writing  to  one  illiterate  between  G  and  40.  Free 
I»riniers  in  Spanish  and  the  major  Indian  hni<niages  were  made  avail- 
able. In  the  first  year  of  the  i)rogram,  700,000  learned  to  read  and 
write  and  literarcy  for  those  over  C  years  of  age  climk  t  from  41  per- 
cent in  1040  to  57)  percent  in  1950. 

Throughout  the  1950 's  stress  on  education  continued  by  means  of 
e\i»aiision  and  modernization  program.s.  The  National  University  of 
Mexico  moved  to  a  new  "TniNersity  City"  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
capital  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  cultural  centers  in  Latin 
America.  Mexico's  leaders  and  educ^.tors  looked  with  pride  at  the  new 
uni\ersity  as  a  symbol  of  the  ongoing  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

Progiv>s,  howe\  er,  luui/been  accompanied  by  a  plethora  of  problems. 
Till'  ]MU'i  Invaiiu'  .ipparent  when  one  compared  the  educational  ideals, 
a-^  c\pn'->ed  in  the  fon-t itution  and  througli  the  evolving  traditions 
of  Mexican  pedagogic  thought,  with  the  operational  realities. 

The  go\ernment-student  situation  became  difficult  in  1068  when,  im- 
mediately k»fore  the  01yni[)ic  Games,  students  at  the  National  IJni- 
\ersity  rioted.  The  government  broke  u  40-year  precedent  by  having 
^ohriiMs  on  tin*  Tnixei-sity  grounds:  [)reviousl\  l^ni\ei'sity  campuses 
had  hvvu  a  legal  sanctuary. 

EDUCATION  AND  SOCIETY  ^ 

Rights  and  Goals 

Ideally,  the  constitution  states  that  education  aims  to  develop 
harmoniously  all  the  facultie.s  of  the  human  spirit,  at  the  same  time 
inmlcating  a  lo\e  of  county  and  a  consciousness  of  internationalism, 
independeuro,  and  justice.  Education  is  to  be  democratic,  fostering 
a  system  of  lifo  based  on  continual  economic  and  cultural  improve- 
ment, and  it  is  to  be  national  in  the  sense  of  contributing  to  the  coun- 
try's ])olitical  and  sorial  betterment.  .Ml  Mexicans,  irrespective  of  sex, 
rl;ms,  and  inrome,  are  to  have  an  equal  right  and  opportunity  to  educa- 
tion which  is  not  only  to  be  free  but  also  compulsory  (l)etwccn  the  ages 
of  r>  and  12)  and  secuhu  (aloof  from  religious  doctrine).  The  ultimate 
goal  of  Mexiean  education  is  to  raise  the  level  of  human  existence  by 
fidHlliiig  both  the  desires  of  individuals  for  their,own  development 
and  the  needs  of  society  for  its  general  development. 

.Vll  of  the  foregoing  goals  an^i  responsibilities  arc  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  federal  government  through  the  Ministry  of  p:ducation.  That 
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eiliK'ational  resiMnihibilitii^  aru  ahMiniodj  centralized,  aiul  controlled 
i)y  the  tVilcnii  <ro\ernnicnt  is  due  to  the  iuubdity  of  btate  and  local  gov- 
criwueiits  to  meet  their  ethicational  responsihilities  and  to  the  Mexican 
re\ohitiouary  empliasis  on  national  control  of  the  country  in  the 
rnnniug  conflict  between  church  ami  state.  The  Ministry  i)rescnlx^s 
natlonw  lilc  i)olicie.s  and  ai)[)ortlons educational  iluties  between  federal, 
state,  and  local  authorities. 

rri\ate  educational  liiMltution>  are  oNei.Mcn  b\  [jublic  otlicial.s  and 
tho.M*  \\i>hiu<r  to  pnnidc  julinaiy.  .-^ccondarN,  and  normal  education 
mu^t  re<  i;i\e  ex[)re>5>  anthori/atlon  from  the  >tate.  Sime  [Miblic  school- 
ing i.^  hecular,  reli<;ioiK^  b()dles  aiv  not  to  take  i)art  in  the  afore- 
mentioneil  t\i)es  of  eihu  atinn.  InMi  m  tioa  iminuted  by  [jrivate  .^cliools 
must  follow  otlicial  i>lan.^  and  curricnhi  ami  comedy  with  the  general 
[)rinciples  underlyin<;  pnidic  education. 

The  contemporary  principles  formlnt^  the  foundation  of  education 
in  Mexico  Inne  e\  ohed  from  traditions  datin<r  back  to  the  10th  century. 
Over  the  centuries  (general  tendencies  and  thoughts  have  ->\\  \\ug  away 
from  total  (lunch  cout  ol  toward  total  j^tate  control;  iiway  from  con- 
ser\ati\e,  dogmatic  ecde.^ia.^tieal  education  towards  progressive,  Scien- 
tific public  education:  awa\  from  abstract  and  theoretieal  inMructlon 
enuihitln^r  classical  studies  towards  i)ractical  and  useful  instruction 
emphasizing  present  realities:  and  away  from  the  idea  of  education 
as  a  i)rivile<^e  reserved  for  the  ni)i)er  classes  at.  a  means  of  preser\iug 
status  towards  tlie  idea  of  eilucatua^ns  a  ri*rlit  of  all  <dasses  ami  as  a 
n\eaiis  of  attainin<x  social  mobility. 

Educational  tiiou^rlit  was  borroweil  from  Simin  and  other  Euro[)ean 
.omitries  dnrin<r  the  (\)lonial  [jeiiod.  It  tended  to  be  clas.sically  ori- 
ented and  socially  re.stncti\e.  After  Inde[)eudence,  a.s  control  of  eihica- 
tion  shifted  from  chnreh  to  state,  a  corresi)imdin<r  change  in  ideals 
m-cnrred.  The  pnri)o>c  of  eilucation  was  to  create  better  Mexicans  in- 
.-tead  of  good  (  atholic.-.  Fo.-.ltn  i.^ni  eanu*  into  \ogne  as  a  reaction  to 
uMr-  of  un(|uestloued.s(  holaMici^m,  and  i)ragn.ati^m  exchanged  i)laces 
w  ith  i>iet\.  In  the  decades  folh^wlng  the  UcNoluMon,  positivism  .slowly 
ga\e  wa\  to  le.s^  matei iaii."-tlc  thougiits  as  tlu'  .^i)iritual  elements  of 
Mexican  chaiacter  were  leeotrnized.  .V  central  goal  of  education  be- 
came that  of  making  the  uiduulual  aware  of  his  identity  and  proud 
of  hi.4  cultural  iierUage.  Tlie  inqjurtance  of  relating  studies  to  life  w  as 
a  paiamount  concern  of  nuMleru  Mexican  eilncators.  They  tried  to  de- 
fine then-  obje<ti\cs  i)otii  in  tenu.^  of  local  needs  and  national  aspira- 
ti(ni.s  witii  tile  o\erriding  ann^^HMng  to  rai.^'  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  McxicauN  encourage  ^ociid  integration,  and  iiromote  national 
unity. 

In*  the  la.st  IjO  year.^,  attemi)ts  (o  realize  the  abo\e  educational 
thoughts  and  aims  *ha\e  been  made.  Education  grew  more  imiiorlant 
as  the  \ears  passed  by.  and  today,  as  one  of  the  country's  leading 
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iiistninu'nt^  n{  ])i'oij:re>s,  it  '"is  become  of  vital  >i«ziiifieanoe  in  all  areas 
of  ^^oxi(•all  s(HMoty. 

'  Educatio .  Operation 

A  con^^ellat^oIl  of  [)rol)leiiii)  \>  i'e\eale(l  when  exaininiiiij:  the  extent 
to  which  Mexican  eihication  nieet>  the  neeil.s  and  ilci>iivs  of  society. 
In  the  niitl-2()th  eeutur\  tht>e  inohlenij,  inchuled  the  Mini.-tr\  of  luln- 
eation  bnreancrae\,  a  >horta:j:e  of  ehi>-roonis  ami  facilities,  al)ate(l 
tlioiiirh  continuiniT  rural  ]»o\eit\  antl  buckwanlno^,  rihin^ir  though  still 
low  roiri^tratiou  antl  atUMulance  flirures,  unreali^tie  eurricuhnns,  in- 
Miflioient  fiuul>,  some  i)er.^i>tinir  illiteracy,  conflicts  with  the  Church, 
and  the  (leniOij:rai)hic  ex])lo<ion. 

The  Mini.str\  of  Kdui'ation  t'ontrolled  a  lar«:e  i)invaucratic  network 
that  e\tcmleil  from  >rexico  C\{\  io  the  remote  rural  Nilla^e^  and  e\en 
local  oHlcial.s  in  the  latter  \\ere  a])]M)inted  h\  the  Miiiistry  in  the  Cap- 
ital. Fedeial  control  allowed  jnoirrani'-  and  policies  to  be  intcirrated 
with  othei  aspect-  <if  national  de\ eI(Ji»n]ent.  Since  the  ^^ini^ter  of  Ed- 
ucation occu])icd  a  cabiiii't.  l)o>t,  chanire^  in  adniini.^trations  often 
brouirlit  >hift-  in  j^erhonnel  accomjKinied  l)y  a  disru[)tion  of  pre\  ions 
e(lu<*ational  i)roirranj'=J. 

Iliirh  Mini>tr\  ofiicials,  usually  worlvin<r  and  li\in<r  in  the  Capital, 
tended  to  ])ii>mote  mbxin  .sch(»ol  proirrani>^  and  interots.  H)nietimes  at 
the  exj^en^c  nf  badly  need^Hl  rural  f.u'ilitie^.  The  Miui^tiy  s  ])olicies: 
were  not  only  influenced  b\  its  own  ]KM>oiuud  l)ut  al.so  by  dilferent 
-eginent^  of  socie^ty.  For  exam]>le,  diirin«r  the  lOlO's  and  the  lOoO's 
law\er^  and  itnlltii  iaus  >pca!viuix  for  the  ri^inu:  middle  cla^^  (de>irin«r 
edui  ation  for  '-ocial  and  economic  mobility)  and  industrialists  (look- 
iuir  ft>r  tei'Imii  iau.s  lo  fill  ]M)^itiou-i)  were  ukuv  interested  in  interme- 
diate and  lii'rher  edu'  ation  than  in  ]^rimar\  >choolinir.  Their  wishes 
V. eie  realized  with  the  exjjan^ion  of  ,)o-t-primary  fat  ilities beiu<r  more 
rajud  than  that  of  eleuuMUarv  M'hooN. 

Participation 

'i'he  ]>re--^iu;i  need  for  C()Ustructin<r  primary  .schools  was  reflected 
In  the  Uepublic'.s  si.\e'iv  ^!ll)rtap^  of  cla>sroom.s.  The  need  for  buildin<i: 
new  scbool>  was  so  ^nvat  that  little  mono>  remained  for  taking  carci 
of  the  thousands  of  exi-ting  rlasM'oom>.  and  in  many  areas  buildings 
an<l  e(juii»nient  were  rundown  and  jjoorly  maintaine<b  The  lack  of 
in-tructionjd  facilities  meant  that  only  about  half  of  the  school-age 
population  could  attend  >chool  in  the  late  10r>(rs.  The  deaith  of  class- 
I'ooms  was  mo>t  ])ronounced  in  rural  regions.  Of  3  ndllion  children 
ui(ho\it  >choob.  in  10r»^,  three  out  of  four  li\ed  in  a  rural  environment. 

Rven  when  schfiols  were  available,  rural  jjoverty  and  backwardness 
le->ened  the  efTectiNeness  of  their  presence,  A  substantial  percentage 
of  the  jioimlation,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  remained  ill-fed,  ill- 
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houbiKl,  ulul  ill-clollied  (boo  vh.  H,  Li\ \ng  Condition:.).  Poverty-striken 
parents  needed  tlieir  boiu^  to  work  in  the  fields  and  their  daughters 
to  help  witli  liousehokl  oliores  lea\ing  lillk'  time  for  attendin^r  sHiOol. 

In  isohited  areas,  education  faml  bni)ers,tition,  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority, mdiilerence,  distrust,  and  e\en  opi)03ition.  Peasants  in  remote 
ro«;i'on.s.  e.si)eciall\  the  Indians,  .sometimes  rej^arded  schooling  as  an 
att'i'mj^t.  hy  the  gmeinmeut  to  iinhjngate  them  and  despoil  their  cul-  . 
ture.  They  honght  beoin^y  in  traditional  cnstoms  and  did  not  believe 
eduoati(m\\onld  hrlngxniy  material  change  to  their  imi)Overisiied  cir- 
cumstances, la  Afexicos  countless  villages,  adults,  the  majority  of 
whom  reeei\ed  no  education  themselves,  often  felt  they  learned  all 
they  neijded  to  know  without  school  and  thus  did  not  force  their  chil- 
dren to  attend.  Lacking  parental  reinforcement,  most  youngsters 
dropped  out  hefore  finishing  their  course  of  studies. 

Low  registration  and  attendance  figures  were  a  \exiiig  (nlucation 
problem,  hi  ll)r)0,  only  ;)7  percent  of  tho.se  in  school  attended  class 
regnlarl \  and  onl\  percent  did  ^^nflicient  w  urk  to  earn  a  in'omotion  to 
the  next' grade.  In  rural  areas,  57  i)ercent  of  those  enrolled  were  in  the 
first  year,  01  percent  were  in  the  first  three  years  and  one-half  of  one^ 
percent  were  in  the  sixth  \ear.  In  urban  areas  the  percentages  were 
higher,  for  example  the  .sixth  year  in  city  schools  accounted  for  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment.  These  figures  ijidicate  that  a  very  si^mll 
number  of  young  peo{)le  possessed  qualifications  necessary  for  ed'ucji- 
tion  beyond  the  primary  level.  / 

The  low  attendance  fignic^  were  i)artially  caused  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  schools.  In  1D50,  of  10.000  rural  primary  schools  only  5.  percent 
offered  classes  through  the  sixth  year  and  alxiut  half  otl'er/d  only 
years  of  instruction. 

Curricula 

Unrealistic  curricula  also  discouraged  attendanc  e,  e-^jjecially  in  rural 
areas.  Shortage.^  of  teachei-s  foned  the  hiring  of  nuuiy  inadequately 
trained  (and  inadeijnalely  i>aid)  in.^l rnrlors.  Their  horizons  were 
limiteo  as  was  their  teaching  ability.  Few  of  Ihcm  had  ju-actical  con- 
ceptions of  how  their  .m  IiooI^  might  be  made  etVecti\e  in^lilutions  f(U' 
contributing  .something  U>  the  connnunity  bc\oiid  teaching  children 
regular  routine  .subjert-.  With  hoine  noiabk'  exception^  and  des]>ite  the 
introdiM  tion  of  nu  al  noi  nial  m  hool^.  i■ln•riculluu^,  tended  to  be  dixon'cd 
from  e\er\dav  life  and  the  inunedi^ite  nmls  of  the  ])opulation.  Courses 
.stre^^ed  reailingaml  wrilintr  in^ead  of  rehabilitation  and  agricullure. 
Ueciting  memori/ed  minntiac  did  little  to  imi>ro\i>  the  standards  of 
li\ing  while  it  diil  nmch  to  holster  the  pca^-ant's  attitude  of  the- inj- 
lu-aciK'abditN  of  njalini:  •^a«■ri^icc•^  for  learniuij:  and  literacy. 

'Higher  le\el^  of  cilucation  wnc  aKi>  ioiifronlrd  with  ii\ sfnnrt ional 
in-trnction.  lx^»nln.nlt•^  of  cla-'-i'-al  cnri  i<'ula  were  evident  in  rigid 
coulee  olVerings  that  ^tie.^Mil  \n\v<   iind  theoretical  Knowlcilge  with 
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littlf  praclh-iil  lit»h|\\ oi'k  or  lal)  t'\t'i't  i-i'-.  \\\\w\\  MJiiirt iiiir-  U'sulted  ii» 
pl'odiii'iii::  A  mli'iil-  w  1th  iiiiclr.n  \(»ratloii;il  plan-  .iiul  Rui.^l  I  .Ut  t}  iiiaJ- 
uatos  with  uniUHuh'tl  Pi'ol\'vM>rs  wrjv  dU'ii  not  {\a\\w\ 

th(Mnsi'l\(s  ami  litthv  ronci'rneil  wiili  .slmlent  or  cuMiiuluiii  nml^. 
Many  Taught  only  pai  t  tiiniMMthrr  Mni|»l\  I'or  thi'  |)iv>ti;^i'  ^*  allt)i'ik'il 
or  li('rans»/hnr  I'acultx  salaru'.-  1'omvJ  !hiiii  to  liiul  anuthor  jo!». 

_  Finances 

I  lulorpaid  tearliei^  niirroivd  om'a>[Hvt  of  MoxiooV  pnvnnial  [kmI.i- 
p>«ri''  prohloni.  insiitlic'uMit  f^uul^.  I'ho  hu  h'  of  iv.-onive.s  luul  iiupoilod 
procriv^s  in  all  phasr- of  inhu-ational  d<'\ I'lopniont.  Nnnii'i'oUM'XperHy 
lilannt'd  [u-OLManis  Iiad  lu'rn  nuMU. I'.-^ful  Ifocau^o  tln'  niatciial  means 
for  ini[)h'in('ntintr  thcni.  from  pciniU  to  [)a\ro!l^,  were  inaJ(M(uate. 

Sincr  [Miblii'  rdufation  i>  frrt'.  thr  bnrdtMi  of  finanrin<r  fall.'^  nminly 
to  the  national  and  >\.\W  o''nincnt>  uho-o  n'\i'niU'>  ronic  from  taxos 
eh.  lM,  I*nl»lh-  Finani'c).  Innn.ipicluMi.-iM'  M^tt-m^  of  taxation 
ronpled  with  irnlilhMVnre  ()n  tlu»  part  of  m;in\  ii}  a  jMiMtion  to  help 
{ partii'u!arl\  wealthy  pri\att'  eommerriah  hu.-Iiir>s,  ajid  a«rri<'ultnra! 
«*MrpniMtion'-)  and  rathfi-  rare  philamhM)p\  tlid  not  tanitrihutc  to  tiie 
linancia!  rc'-ourcr.s  >o  m'(  *'s.su'y  for  diM  t'K»pnu-nt.  AIm),  Miipn^Mxesta- 
ri^tiral  «;ain-  over  the  \eais  in  etiueation  expenilit ui e>  wen'  partially 
(tllVt  hy  inllation.  Annnall\  more  pe>(j>  than  e\er  hefore  weie  l)ein<x 
allottetl  to  educational  pri)jet't.s  hnt  il>inj«z  opeiation  eo>t>  le>>ene(]^fiTe 
.^i^rnilicam  e  of  increased  f'\[)en<litinTS. 

LITERACY  AND  LANGUAGE 
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National  litt'jai'\  i  iimpaiirns  w eie  amon^i  the  nian\  ediieational  pro- 
gram- ell'eeteil  h\  the  aho\t'  dilemma  which  woihed  a;:raln>t  a  volntiou 
to  one  of  tlu*  count  ry's  hi.irirest  problems,  illiteracv. 

laMrninir  the  e.-M-ntials  of  nMiIinu  and  writing*;  t-aii  be  doin*  without 
iearnm*;  mu<  h  eNe.  Litej-ae\  i>  of  little  \alue  unle.-.s  the  e(lncati<*U 
|)ro<;iam  ('onjprehen-i\ e  entui-rh  to  help  chancre  M»eial  and  econt)mi<' 
conditU)n-  >o  that  the  newl\  aeijuiu'd  .^kill  can  beof  u^t'  to  the  ind' 
\uln:d  in  hi^  local  en\ ii-omuent.  'The  e\i>lini|  pautleinic  illiteracy 
pointed  out  the  inabdil\  of  tin'  ('duration  M.stem  to  meet  the  nee<ls  of 
society.  Illiteracx  was  al>o  an  ob\  lou^  ob>tacle  to  the  <rnal>  of  social 
inteirrntion  an<l  nali<jnal  unity. 

In  over  lo  pen'ent  of  the  population  wa>  illiterate  and  tbo 

l»ercenti\i;e  \\a*^  pi't)l>abl\  bi'rbci'  beeau>e  not  e\ei'\one  tauirht  to  read 
and  write  retained  their  know  letl<rc.  Illiteracy  wa>  ]e>^  pie\aleut  in 
tlu'  lar<rer  cities  ami  in  the  northern  statt'>  while  it  was  *^n'eate>t  in 
isolated  lui'al  leirious  and  in  the  M)utliei'n  states.  \Vide>pieatl  illiteracy 
in  the  latter  areas  was  due  nuiinly  to  the  hea\\  eoneentrat ion  of 
Indians  in  those  le^rions.  Thousands  of  Mexicans,  e.speciidl\  Iiulians, 
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hpokt*  oiif  of  moiv  thiiu  b'2  laii«iua*^es  or  dialocts  (soe  t'h,  5,  Ethnic 
(iioup.-  aiul  Laii^uu»ro.^),  Thi.s  lan<rua<re  lab\  liuth  io[)ie:5ented  a  berioub 
<)l)st ruction  to  (Hliicational  advances. 

Tlu'  condation  betwivn  luw-incomt* yroupb  and  illiteracy  indi- 
c.itcd  that  poNcrtN  was  another  ev^-pre^ent  barrier  to  progress.  A 
coiid.itnn  iK'tucA'n  a*re,aud  illiteracy  wa.^  alj,o  e\  itient  with  \oun<rcr 
atrc  <irouph  ^ho^^in•r  !e?5  illiteiacN  than  older  bCrriuentb  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  latter  relationship  rellectcd  some  MiciH>s  in  the  ^'outiMuin«r 
literacy  cainpai<ru  efforts, 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

LiteracN  dri\e?5,  well  a^  other  go\ernnien^  iblio  -jdncatioa  pro- 
grauis,  were  .subjected  to  criticism  and  int*^  ^c  1)\  couser\ ati\ o 
element?  in  M>ciety,  though  tlieir  deliance  wib  lej>h  outright  than  in 
the  yearb  following  the  Ke\olntion.  Man\  eccle^iabtic  ollicnds  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  ai)ility  of  the  stale  to  pro\Ide  ad(M[natu  eduoati<m 
for  Catholic  children  becan.se  it  ignored  the  ^liijernatnral.  (\)Uber\a- 
tiNe.-  objected  to  co  cducatitju,  w  hicli  cc)ni[)liLatud  chK';?rooni  bhortageb, 
wlule  piicbtb  (li.-^i  our  aged  i>aribhioncrs  frouL  bending  tluMr  children 
tn  Dublic  schoolb.  Parochial  bchoolb  were  toleratt  l  b\  go\einnient 
oHii'nilb,  despite  the  con.'-titutional  restriction^,  bccaube  thcx  were  re- 
hu'tant  to  pro\oke  the  Clnirch  unnecciv^aii);  and  bcrau.-^c  .--chools  were 
desperately  needed. 

Socnil  cout'*ol  was  [>atent  in  the  go\ eminent 'b  tolerance  of  religiously 
run  schools.  It  i***  longe*  feared  Church  instruction  because  public  ed- 
ucation wab  well  established  and  nu)re  persons  weie  graduating  from 
public  .schools  each  year  than  fi-oin  private  one. .  Fuitherniore,  coming 
from  Mie  latter  could  bar  a  graduate  from  high  national  administra- 
ti\e  positioub  and,  the  go\ernnuMit  still  reserved  the  right  to  close 
chun  li  bchools  at  any  time.  Notwithstanding  the  Church's  dislike  for 
tho.se  contndb,  itb  relatioubhip  with  the  go\ernment  during  the  last 
two  dec.  had  been  fairly  aniicai)le  e.\cept  for  a  recent  ?kirmish  over 
obligatory  textbooks  (s'ecii.  11,  KeligUMi).  • 

One  other  jiroijlem  that  involved  the  Church,  because  oT  its  ban 
on  populatioii  limitation,  was  the  demographic  explo-,ion.  Mexico*s 
prolilir  population  had  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  tlie  worhl 
{from  under  0,r>  percent  in  IDOO  to  over  '.I  percent  in  the  l%0*s).  If 
the  annual  inereasc  (ex(*esv  of  birtii^  o\er  deaths)  of  IM,0  p^i  I.()()0 
contmi  the  population  would  doui>ie  itx'lf  in  less  than  '2»\  vears 
(bee  ch.  1,  Pop  iation).  Tiie  implications  u(  tho^e  figures  for  educa- 
tional <leu*lo|  u  nt  in  Mexico  wei'e  profound.  A  (juarter  of  the  total 
popuke  e  vNi's  (d'  school  age,  anil  cla^>roonKs  could  not  built  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  witii  the  i)urgcoiiing  birth  late.  iMlucatlonal  prog- 
res .  m  M>iue  arca>  was  \ir'tuall\  at  a  ^tand.-till  due  to  the  y  \t>r  increas- 
ing population. 
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The  .iliuy  r  (al^h'uu  ul"  MeAiraii  t'lhu  at  iuu  i'iii{>La>l/iHl  complex,  iiiter- 
n'lutcd  uiMKm'^s(  ^  and  -^hoi ^^'(Hlllll;I•^  of  tlu'  Motrin  hut  the  difficulties 
dc-cMl)vil  ilu  not  -tultif\  oi  di^cii'dit  the  ctloit;^  of  the  c()unti'y*b  past 
iuul  prc>eiit  l^';uh'l^  to  educate  their  peopU\  'I'o  tlie  contrary,  in  the 
r.ii  e  <d"  haiiduapr>  and  -eeminirlN  in>iii  niountahle  i»iohlein>,  the  de<j;ree 
ol  educ.ilional  u^•^c•^>  -^u  f.n  achle\fd  ha^  been  truly  reniarkahlc. 
There  weic  antou\in^  foi  UHi>t  of  the  piohk  nlMli^cu^^ed  and  phumers 
*  on-tantl\  hiuiichcd  ne\\  pioiri  am.-  and  lmpio\t\l  e.\i.-(in^  ones  in  their 
eontiiiuinir  dri\e  ti)  bilntr  ldeaK•^  cIom'  to  realit\  (>Ce  tal>U*.  1:2). 
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An  imprc^-^lu'  >ti'p  in  ti.at  tlirection  was  taivcn  in  IW.)  with  tho 
c-tahli>liniciit  of  a  iivw  U-Ye.ir  I'hin.  l{>  princi[>h'  ohj,M!i\e  wa.-^  the 
r\tcn-i\e  expauMun  of  oppot t unit ie>  for  piimary  educati(  n.  By  1070, 
u\er  i»<;,ono  new  schouU  { appro\iniatel\  luj)(H)  m  urban  .irtas  and 
J'ljMH)  111  rural  an'a>)  were  to  be  built.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Plan 
u.i-  the  flee  di.^tribiU  ion  of  te.\tlHM)k>  on  a  nationwide  M  ale.  To  realize 
thc--e  .md  other  iroal-;,  unpiecedented  expenditure^  were  retpiired. 
!  ►u  l^'*»t  alh  ation-  for  edu*  at  ion  amounted  t(»  L."»  pen  eut  of  the  whole 
tn  r.KM)  but  under  the  Minmluh  of  the  11-^'ear  Plan  they  rose  to  18 
j)cii'ent  in  T.M'.o  and  to  o\er  Jil  peri  cut  (the  e<|ui\alent  of  T.S  $518 
million)  in  llMW.  '['he  inuH-a^imi  financial  re-ource^  hrou^dit  eneoiir- 
.i^Mu^i  pio^Me^-.  notabl\  in  clu^^room  cou.^t ruet ion  .uid  teacher 
t  rainiutr.  *  "  \ 

New  Projrrams  \^ 

In  VM\^  the  .Mini-ter  of  Kducatioii  anaouiiced  phm^  for  the  eou- 
-inictiiM  of  pij)(M)  ,11' w  cla^^rooinj  (one  e\er\  2  hour*^)  in  that  year 
alone,  add  lilt:  to  t  lie  t  hoii-aiuU  c(»ii^t  r'lcti'd  o\er  the  precediiii^  h  years. 
K\en  the  pooiest  commiinitie>  could  take  part  in  the  .school  huildin*? 
i'ru--a<le  tji.ink-  to  ne.v,  inexpv  n^i\e  "[u*e- fabrii  ated"  classrooin.s. 
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The  Pre-Fal)  Kit  can  \>v  ou.^il)  shipped  to  isohited  aivas,  .nul  where 
no  roails  exist  ineee^.  can  hc<  packetl-iii  hy  animals  and  people.  The 
pieces  are  put  to*;etlier  w  ith  local  labor  and  hl  nals  sui)plied  by  the 
conmuinity  in  which  the  school  is  built.  The  attitude  of  the  peasant 
toward  bchooLs  ami  education  often  cluui*reb  from  su<i)icion  and  apathy 
to  cooperation  and  eajrerncbs  after  piittin*:  lon«:  hour-  of  work  in  on 
the  actual  luluiing  f  a  school.  The  new  structure  laconics  a  -ource 
of  pride  to  the  .immunity  and  i)ar,  iit.^  are  to  see  that  their  chil- 
dren recei\e  nuixinuun  benelit  f»-oni  it.  The  ingenious  jjre-fab  class- 
rooms are  a  practical  .solutit>u  to  i)rL\idin<r  schools  for  the  thousands 
of  dnklren  now  without  them. 

To  provide  teaclier-  for  the  new  s^lux  U  \\a- another  matter.  Millions 
of  pesos  have  been  [)ourcd  into  ji(/rmal  >cl  ool  j>ri)^rams  witli  students 
uS'-ally  t^iven  free  texts  and  ma  ,'rial>.  Kntci  iu^  the  field  became  more 
lucrati\e  due  to  rising  salaiies  and  generous  scholarships.  Teacher 
training  in.^tiiutiiM»-  d.\  )ed  so  r.ipidl\  that  in  lOO"),  W  pendent  of 
the  a\adal)le  primarx  ,  .ions  had  been  filled  and  later  in  the  decade 
surplusei5  appeared,  though  nuich  remained  to  he  done  at  the  inter- 
mediate and  higher  leA  els. 

Numeious  mea^ar,'.^  aimed  al  reducing  the  i;u*ipiali(  \  of  eihic  ionul 
opportunity  between  lural  and  urban  n»gi*)n-  aie  in  [^rogre^s.  I)o/en< 
of  the  cultural  mi>>u)ns  i>eiu'(rate  iM)lation  and  Ignorance  along  with 
eountr\\\ide  and  international  (U'gani/ation-.  >\h'h  i\>  the  Xational 
Lulian  In.stitute  and  (M{KF.M>  ((Vniio  Regional  de  Kdu<'iU'i6n  Fun- 
danuMital  Para  La  Americana  l>atina ).  Tite\  [uouuite  [i0^i^ive  social 
and  economic  chaiige  bv  teac  hing  i>e<>i>le  to  make  the  ni(^^t  of  tin  v 
inimedi.ite  en\ ironnu-ii*  and  fiom  chu  ken-r;'nching  [irograms  to  pota- 
hh  .v.uer  i)roject^,  gain.-,  in  i  ural  li\  ing  .-tandard^  continue  to  be  made. 
TbcM*  organization^  >ui>idant  rural  sthools  in  area.^  wheie  the  latt<'r 
do  no*  exist  and  supi)kMnent  them  where  tlu\v  do. 

In  VM\{,  o\er  :J  million  meaU  per  da\  weie  [)rovided  with  SO  per- 
cent of  them  going  to  chihli*en  in  countrx  di-trict^  through  the  Xa 
tional  InMilute  for  Child  AVelfaie.  .Vnother  rural  [uoje-  t,  introdnu'd 
in  lOGT.  wa-  the  *-tra\eling  Mhool"  which  remains  i  •  an  area  for  :» 
months,  thus  vi-it  ing  four  conmunni \v>  a  \eai .  ()\er  li^^O  of  these  peri 
I»ateiic  schools  are  now  in  operation  .i>  n^vi  of  a  coordinated  attenq^t 
to  slinudate  i)rnnar\  iiLstru»tion  and  (onibat  illitera  y  in  >i»arsel\ 
[)oi)ulated  lianilet^. 

IIbtei:ic\  1^  lo^mi:  giound  a-  arreleiated  campaigns  attack  it  from 
all  angle>.  In  VM\:>,  li.\.^oo  literai'\  centei.-  were  in  oi)erati(ui  witli  Imn- 
(lre<K  more  being  opened  ea<  h  \ear.  The  National  ( 'ommi--ion  for  Free 
Textbooks  had  di^tribnted  o\er  l.V^  million  of  them  b\  10(;T.  New 
reading  lootps.  hbrarie^.  an»l  publishiiiir  lion^e^  added  to  the  availabd 
itvof  rea<lmg  riiateilal-  'I'he  .Mexi<  <in  mibtarv  e-tabli^bment  fm'thers 
liteiacN  dri\e^  b\  tea^bini:  illllerale  lennits  lo  woik  with  woids  as 
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w^'ll  a•^  rilh*^.  M^i^.^  iin'ili,i  .m*  iMiiplou'd  on  an  cxpaiulin^r  i5<'ale.  Tlie 
Ct'iitio  Autlui-viial  i\v  AlfalH'ti/.aciuii  (Audiu\i>ual  Liloiaox  C'tMiter) 
cieates  aiul  diunt^  lit('iMr\  ((hum.^  tol<'\ i-i'd  in  tin*  Foderal  Dirstrict, 
Quadalajara,  and  Mont^incy  and  Ijroadca.st  In  ladio  t>\er  lar»«:e  areas 
u(  tin*  nation  Ont'  i'uiiuv  proju^Nil  :>n*xirv.-t >  a  naliunw iilc  edmational 
i-ion  hi'i  k,  rf,u  Iini^^  ,dl  i»ai  ot  tlu*  k  ounti'v  \  ia  .Nat^dliti  trans- 
inihMtMi.  Tho  MUTi'x-,  of  i'.\i>linu  pi'oL^Miim  \\<i.*>  ivllfctcd  l>v  btati.stics 
nidu,itin»r  <in  11  ju  iM  iit  iliop  in  illitt'Ku  \  in'twccn  ^Or>9  and  1908.  Ill 
tlif  latter  uMi  tin*  illih'i.u  \  iat(»  \\a.- pt-ru  nt  ot  (In*  total  popidation 
Mi{\  ^o\oiniiient  <'irn  iai->  hopcil  to  pull  the  pmentairi'  down  t()  -20 
pen-ont  b  •  VM'). 

In^pind  individual  aiul  pi  i  vale  iuitiati\f  hclpt'd  hol.^lor  litt'iacy 
U*\ and  (hi*  (jua!n  \  of  fdu'atiou.  I'or  ,'\aniph',  an  iMitci  pri>ing 
Mexico  \  \\(»niau  and  friond.-  -(an  n!  iri\in<j:  rlasx*.^  in  a  park  in 
with  li*  juipilN  tlu'  ".-tudful  l>od\"  had  i  i^Mi  to  o\  cr  TOO  in  1007 
and  the  ^thool'.^  It  adri^  wirt*  tr\in»r  lt>  'Ut'ct  n'([Utst.>  for  nior*.*  hi  audi 
op  .ations  in  other  park?  around  the  city. 

An  fxauiph*  of  inU-rat  tin*:  piiblic  and  pii\a(o  proiuotion  of  cdtua- 
tion  wa-^  ^t'cn  "n  the  School  Maintcuainc  and  violation  ('iu^,uk'  of 
tht»,  (*ail\  ilM;i)\.  Tlu'  Xatuinal  Ad\ ci t i.sin»r  Council,  a  public  ^er\ii:e 
t^ioup  of  '>ni)  pioniiiu'!kt  bu:^incy-iiica  and  other  hiri^e  and  ^niall  or- 
«5anj/,it ion^  .^u^  h  a.- tin'  Nation  Hank  of  Mexico  and  local  P'our  II  k  Inbs, 
niobili/ed  nianpowci',  matcrialr.  and  nioin*y  lo  re-store  tll(J^^and>  of 
riiudo\\n  ho(^K.  In  tin*  lar<xt\^t  public  ^cr^ici*  ad\erti>iM*x  canipai<jrn 
the  nation  h,ul  vwv  m'cu,  radios.  tcU'\ i.-ion.s,  ujon  ie  hou-c  new  >i'(h*1.s, 
biliboaiiK.  and  po.-tt'i>  .-<ituiatcd  the  o>unti\  with  .sloirati^  .sueh  as 
"Hi'ttrr  h^ol^  Will  M<d:i*  Our  Childicn  Hetl<*r  Mexii  aiL^."  Citi/eiis 
ut hu.--i,iMic,dl\  ie>poiid*Ml  and  o\cr  ln,()i)n     hooU  wen/  i cfurbi.-^hed. 

Ht'>id<»  llo'ii  i-hiii;,^  activil  v  at  the  p:jiuai  \  h'\eb  ^ub/tantlal  >triile< 
weic  bcini;  lakeii  to  uplift  tin-  iiuanlil\  and  <|U.rit\  of  education  at 
niteiinefliatc  and  hi^luu  li'veT-.  lO^Js  -^latl-tic-  .showed  that  d(*\elop- 
luent  wa-  ciiticall\  needed  hi  tlioM*  aiea-.  ()nl\  percent  of  the  na- 
tionV  \  '>-  to  11)  \ear  ohU  weri*  atti'ndiuir  nijddl(  leu^l  technical  schools 
and  'inl\  l.'J  peicent  of  the  J'^  to  j!)  aire  */!oup  weie  <ittendln<;  lii*:her 
pi ofc^-Uinal  >t  Iioul-.  Planner-s  ln)|n'd  to  b(»o.st  the  fi»rur<\s  to  and  0 
p(»n*enl,  respectively  by  10^0.  / 

A  Uiajoi  build-up  of  -c(  ond'ai  \  and  te^  hui'  al  hool.^  \r>  iiuderuav  to 
UMt  h  tlu'  abo\e  »,'oa].  The  ;ro\i*i  nincnt  i>  all(H<itinL'  increased  .snni.s  to 
niMld]e-le\i'l  in.-t!tMliou>  and.  ori  a  Mualler  ale,  pi  i\ate  enterprise  is 
aniplif\lntr  it^  -upport  b\  spon-oi in^r  tc<  hni^  al  >c!iool.s.  suh^i(li/.in<x 
♦h»*tost  of  tMUiin;:  (pot(*ntial)  eiupIo\cc^  and  b^\  dfiuat in»x  etjuipnient 
that  piacth  il  tiainuiL'  i^  av.iilable  foi  fut  iie  nie*  hanic>,  electri- 
eian-,  technician-,  and  o|  her  conmiei clal  induslnal  career  M-ekei'ts. 

In  tlie  pa-l,  private  euteipM  c  had  !ai  L^el  v  eschewed  ( onl ril>utin«» 
funds  to  cdui  .il  i,)nal  ell'oj  t ^.  Inn  rc>  cut  I  v  tlieii  financial  aid  iKM'oitie 
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of  sonip  ini|M)itaiH'e.  The  larjre  iorijor.it ioiw  i\\u\  con-vrns  lim'o  Ix^ixnu 
to  roalize,  ihv  demand  for  tiM  Ifuirian^ and  i)n)WK)nal  ixMSoimel 
irrow-  moiv  arute  due  t<»  ia|)i<l  indiNtriali/.a::  ).  ,  tluU  tlieir  iuture 
inH>enty  hiii^<e>  on  the  alle\iation  ol"  inani)o\\ei'  j^liortatres. 

Tlie  paueity  of  per.soub  in  te(  luiical  and  semi-l)rofe>si()nal  fields  Is 
due  Inrtrely  to  tenacious  ui)l)er  (  lass  values  stlli  dietatiu^r  thiit  it  is 
undijrniTied  to  work  \\\\h  one's  liarul.-.  The  Mxial  influenro  of  the 
<loini'iuitinL'  da.-se.^  lilterj,  d()\\n  into  the  middle  (dashes  and  makes  the 
parents  riduetant  to  send  their  rhildren  to  terminal  technieal  s(duKds 
;)eeau.se  notiiinir  can  eomi>t»te  uith  the  status  and  pre^ti<ze  of  hi^zher 
edueation.  The  «r(,vcrnnu»nt  and  sc  hool  ^midance  couubelors  are  trymtr 
to  i)ersuade  ynm^  people  (and  their  i)arents)  that  nranual  lahor  is 
not  dejiradiiiL'  and  that  terhnieal  skills  acquired  at  an  intermediate 
<»\td  -<-ho(^l  M.t\  l»e  iNOM'  impoitant  In  tlie  .onteuipnrMry  \\orld  than 
k>io\vledtr^'  *d'  law  or  jdiihwophy  tauirht  at  the  universities. 

XtttMide-  jne  rh.MiL'^niL'  a-  -een  h\  i  nroUment  ri-e>.  in  teidmieal  edu- 
cation schools  from  ir>,()0()  in  i!).*;.S  to  more  than  -200,000  In  190^.  Avith 
corresponding^  faudtx  and  facilities  expansion.  Tii  with  h  jrrnnt 

from  the  Tiiited  Nations,  the  National  Prei)aratory  ( Viiier  for  Tech- 
n(doiri<  al  Teat  hinj:  iCNd'yi')  was  created  to  i)re|)are  instructors  for 
teaciiimr  in  technical  -cliooi-,  and  to  train  industrial  workers.  The  Na- 
tional I*ol\lecIinieal  Institute  recently  annouined  \}hm  for  const  ruc- 
tion of  a  new  unit  that  will  house  from  S,00()  to  10,000lst udents.  Al^o, 
prom-am-,  of  <n:'ck  i>ractical  trainin^r  an.  }kmii«:  develoi)ed  for  the 
thousands  of  \oun«r  peojde  who  j:o  tlinnitrh  piimury  school  hut  do  not 
each  int<*rmediate  or  hi«rher  h^  els. 

The  unixeiMties  are  tr\in*:  to  meet  the  ui^ent  need<  of  iu(hisM'y, 
connnen  e.iiHd  aL'f'icdt  ttre  h\  cinphasi/jnir  "prarti*  al"  courM-oilWiuirs 
and  1)\  instituting:  si)rcfrtl  i>rniriam-  to  dinnnMi  the  hiirh  ])errenta<re  of 
dr<Jp-tmtH  at  hijrher  1 '\eK.  For  e\ample.  the  Natioiuil  Tniversity 
olfers  --hoit  courM.^*'  that  allow  a  fhtL^izinj:  i-tud"i;t  to  earn  a  technical 
diploma  thoutrh  he  has  not  fulfihcd  il  -  re(|U!renients  for  a  retrular 
detrree.  Fur  the  <liph)nia.  :\  student  does  not  need  to  ])ass  a  'vneral 
<».\ani  or  wnte  a  thesis  hut  he  nui^t  ha\c  pa>sin«:  <riades  in  sid)jV  ts  re- 
quired foi  hi^  >p(H  ialit\.  The  terhnital  diphima  entitles  drnf)  ()Uts  to 
iH'tter  eniplox  ment  antl  aKo  hcip-  r(die\e  the  shortaires  of  ^emi  ])rofes 
slonal  mnnpowe'*. 

The  \an<ruard  of  the  -iiort  mur-c  ]»ioirrani  and  of  hiizhcr  cdju  nMon 
in  Mexico  is  tlie  Nati(.  ^  il  Autonomous  !'ni\(^ity. -With  o\er  0:>.000 
students  in  IIMN.  the  ip^tUMtion  uMUMH-tcd  foi  jiercrnt  of  all  liiirher 
edtication  ir.  Mexiio,  Tliouirh  j^ood  ui>i\ er-it ies  exiM  in  the  pro\  incc^, 
students  do  not  herie\  e  tiths  fn»  n  them  carr>  much  wei^rht  as  those 
;:raoted  h\  the  National  FniversitN .  Therefore,  attcndin«r  Hie  National 
rniversitv  has  iKMome  a  statu  s\niiM>l  (iuwin.ir  freshmen  to  flock  in 
from  all  over  the  eountiv  and  ( '^'atln^J:  extrenu*  o\ercrowdin^r  pro!) 
lem^.  Overall  uni^el^it\  cmolhucnt  is  im|)re>>i\ e,  howuser  (see 
tahle  \:\). 
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Tafflf  IS  Seledttl  InMitittions  of  ilufhcr  Ethwation  in  }[i'XirOf  liff) 
Instttiition 


rnivi'i^idad  X.icioii.il  Atitotiorua  i\v  Mexico  '     05,  (H)0 

\i\>X\{  It')  i^olitvciiito  Naci<)!i;il-  

Uni\  < .  V'rracruzaiia    

L'n!VCrNid:\(i  dc  Guadalajara  - .  _ ,  , 

rnivi-^utiid  dr  Nu(»vo  Leon.  - .  

Iiistititto  T<Thn<)16i;ica  d<*  MoMttTrcy  

E^ciU'Ia  N'aoioiial  de  In^cMicna  (iMijjmeerum) 

rmV4*r>ida(i  Autonoina  i\v  (luad.dajara  

I'nivcr.-idad  IbcroaiiuTicaiia   _. 

^  I'mvcT-idad  do  CMnhnalma    

riiiv(T-ida(t  UciMfo  Ju:trc2  

rniv(*r>idad  (luaii.ijuato.  

rmver^dad  dc  Yucatjiu.'   

I_'rnvor>uia(!  dt'  (^lUTCtaro,  _  . 

l'niv(M>idad  dr  San  Lui-  Poto-.{   

l'riiv(TMdad  I'ciiU'riina  (ie  M('\ioo  .  

rniv(»r->ity  of  tl    AnnTjca>  ...  

K'-tMicla  N'acioiial  d»;  Atitropoiog-a  (•  ni>tona_ 


(H)0 

8,  141 

02.  :m 

008 

:}7,  oos 

3,  440 

I.'n  Vu 

1,  128 

13.  ISO 

953 

11.  721 

407 

0.  soo 

520 

1.  lUO 

407 

4.  000 

524 

073 

:<05 

3,  37.') 

.>I4 

3.  100 

740 

2.  231 

148 

2.  122 

342 

1.  :>oo 

ISO 

1,  200 

137 

8:)0 

273  , 
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M>  U.i  for  1''*.^ 

•Smrct    Adapt*  dfrDni  World  of  I^mrnnKj  l!ff)7  HffiS,  i^.Ji'litct  nth  Lditioii,  London; 

r.ciropa  INdilication-,  Ltd.,  ItMW.  London  'li.iU^  Kducational  Supplc- 
nicnt,  Mav  17,  lOOS. 

( )\  VI  (  I  tltnl  (  (Mulit  ion^  iiiip.ili*  the  quality  i>f  tcadiiiiir  and  the  roji- 
MMjiU'iit  -lioit.iiTi'  of  tivu  lu'L-^  f()nvs  thr  liiriii<r  of  iui(|ualificMl  instnic- 
t(M-.  fiiitlier  UHlin  iiiir  fduf  ational  Maiulanl-.  l^u'tiltie.s  iinl  farilitie.s 
lia\t»  alwaN.-^  \nvn  i)la;:in'(l  \\\  iiia^loijuatr  ii^oin cr.s  ami  ^onie  stiulents 
of  ioiiablr  caiihtM'  m  p.iit  to  low  tuitio!i  ftH*.s  ami  to  iin- 
i'()m|)('tit  i\v  vi'Miwav  I iMjuinMiu'iit>.  Alit  inpL'^  to  lai^t*  IVch  of  a(lmi^.^i<)n 
^talnlar(l*>  anK-a-e  a  flood  of  opposition  fi  oiii  \  ai  iou.s  >t  udeiit  oiirani- 
/jtion.>  nil  ranipii.-,  l'ln'\  lu'lirvr  liiiriuM'  (Mlut  .ition  i>  the  right  of  all 
and  not  Hilely  the  prlvih'«ro  of  the  rirh  or  talented. 

The  forr«roiMi;  situation  alhule^  to  tin-  powerful  role  of  students 
in  Mexican  !ii<rlieiM'dn(  ailon  who  often  volet*  iirt'verent  ainl  Munetiines 
iriatlonal  riitlti>nis  of  their  'N'-tahli-^lunent "  as  do  tlieli  noithern 
t  ountei  pai  ts.  Hin  unlike  thvir  Ainetiran  ptM'i  s,  Mexican  students  enjoy 
eoni{>h'te  autoiuaii\  .ind  1  f  th'nioa.'-t  \  at  itMis  or  i  iots  hreak  out  on  i'anijjiis 
(wlmli  tln'x  fuqurntiy  do).  ^o\i!innent  and  j)-)rn'e  anth(?rltit».^  .stand 
outside  tiu'  nni\t'r-il\  ^ates  and  oh-er\e.  When  fiietion  ot  rnrs,  it  is 
u>uall\  piompttMl  h\  a  ^m.d!  niinoiity  of  the  total  studtMit  l»od\.  Cow- 
tiM\  to  i  laiiu>^  of  pel  \.i>i\e  ( 'oninninist  ('(Uiiiol.  only  alnait  5  pei^'eiit 
of  tho'^e  enrol h'd  are  ronsid(M  ed  radh'al  lefti-«t-. 

fiotiu'i  VKY]i\  the  ah()\  e  pi  (jhh'ins.  inii  \  ei  ^It  \  adininist  r  ators  ha\  e  Leon 
}»i()posinir  ^eii^ihh*  ^oiUlion>.  ()ni»  iaK  have  iie  reasinj^rly  oonie  to  feol 
that  antnnnni\  -hould  hr  foi  fieedoni  <'f  thon<:ld  and  study  but  not 
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for- law  li'-^-^iu*^-.  Prolift'i  atinir  pupil--  liaM'  foh  I'd  tlu»  utilization  of 
i'htiaJU'o  I'xaiu-",,  liotw  ilii-laiurm«r  -tuiii  iit  j>ioti'>t>.  ami  lliv^v  ha\i»  im- 
pioM'il  qual't\  of  iiiiouiijiir  fn'-hmiMi.  StaiidaiiU  for  profe.^^or^ 
have  hvvn  upiriaiK'il  aiul  ii-iiiir  ^alaiir^  iMU'oinairi'  liottiT  hriiolar>liip. 
KtMli/.lni;  that  nian\  ^tuiliMit^  art*  rapaMi'  of  pa\iui»'  for  tlieii*  eiht^a- 
tioii  and  tiiat  pi'iboiiai  iu\i>lnu'ut  1)\  .^lutloiit.>  ^(inaliatl•  tiu'iii  to  ^tay 
in  ^t  lionl  an<l  uiaki?  the  ino^t  of  thrir  luhuatioiu  fi'i'  ini'riMM'.^  aiv  hoiiiir 
carefull\  ron>id('re(l.  \ 
To  iidii'M'  llii»  oxenrowdi'd  National  rui\i'i>Jty  and  tiie  all-too- 
cohMuon  "sii irnu»-ran  >t\li'"  t'duratiou,  liH'i'U*i'a!i/ati(Mi  measures  are 
lieinir  taken.  (*onn.-e!o!\>  uiire  >tuden(>to  attend  near  lioine  provincial 
uni\eL^itie>  wlu-re  tlie\  rati  enjo\  more  peiMjnal  attention  and  le-^s 
tToudeil  rla.-^.MV.  An  iniairi'iat  i\ e  pi  opo.sal,  follow  in<j:  e.\ani]de.>  of  other 
luirlier  I'dui'ation  in.-t Jtution.^  in  the  woild  >i\vh  a^  the  Tniversity  of 
California, .-uir.ize^ts  onildin^:  Jiew  luanrhe.^of  the  National  Vniverbity 
in  .-e\eral  unilerde\  eloju'd  aiea^  (d*  the  Hepuhlie.  Theae  canipu.ses  would 
create  new  **uni\ei.sit \  town^"  fcr  the  e\ er-inereasin<r  ninnhers  af 
students. 

To  \  ar\uiu:  deirree-,  the  foiuiidahle  dillii  ulties  deM  riijeil  earlier  and 
thruujil  ut  thih  Mvtion  .>till  exi^teil  in  WH  de>pite  the  praiseworthy 
proposil.-.  and  attempt.^  to  ainehoiate  tlieni.  Vet  the  unrelontiJi<r  j)roh- 
]iHii>  eontinui'  to  Ik*  nu't  \>\  -treimon-  elFort.^  tt)  >ol\e  tiieni,  nnd  slow  hut 
prnnnsiii«r  pro<rr<'Ss  is  heinir  nnide. 

Awalvt*nnj<i:  of  the  nlal?^e^  to  the  henefit.>  uf  education  has  hcen  es- 
pei-ially  eniuurnirinir.  Se\eial  derades  a^o  the  majority  of  peasants 
consideied  education  nnni\e^.-ar\  to  existence.  Todav,  due  to  the 
endea\o!•^  at  deiliiateil  leader.^,  e^iu*  atois.  and  intliv  iduai^;.  nio>t  >rex- 
ieun.>>  consider  eilination  an  es-ential  p;M-t  of  patriotism,  a  key  to  the 
fiUnre  an<l  a  better  way  of  life. 

Thv'  ce'iHde>s  elVolts  tu  siti-fv  thi"  ^lowin*/;  need?-  and  demands  of 
MexicoV  i'(hn'ationM'on-i'i»ni-  -orjctv  aie  luanife-ted  in  the  or^raniza- 
tinn  and  operation  of  tin*  edn<  ati^«n  M^teni. 

THE  EDVC  ATIONAL  SYSTEM 

OrKiinization 

All  as|,i'  »>f  the  edii.  .Uion  M-tenT-  oi irani/ation  and  operation 
come  m.dei  the  -upir\i-u»n  (d'  the  Mini-ti  \  of  Pnhlir  Kdm*ation  ex- 
cept fur  the  nni\ei-itir-.  *rrt.ini  -l.Oe  ih-tit  ution^.  and  professional 
.mhnol-.  The  f»nmci  two  r\.eplion-  he  iriauted  autonomy  and 

arc  thn^  exempt  f!»>m  I  he  M  no-n  \ <  unl  h>|  wlnh'  the  latter  are  often 
a(h!iiuisteied  and  ^po!l-^^|ed  !'\  the  Mrm-M  les^  of  Defeii-e,  Na^  y,  .V<ri  i- 
cuhme,  and  Health  tn  1 1  am  <  \pci  i  -  iii  I  heii  le^-pei  li  \  e  hi  anche.>-. 

TheMmi^tn  of  lvlu<ath»n  it-clf  ha- o^er  ".n  >ulHli\i>ions  and  de- 
[jartmeat-  uhi»li  >hatc  and  d.\i»le  ila  le-pon-ihilitlc^  of  manairiiig 
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I'd  unit  ioh.  Tlif  Mi^i^tr\'s  v.i.-^t  hU[H'  i^iii«r  [iowiTs  iiMlutlo  piv.soribing 
.iiiil' riMJinlmat  111^  adiiiiiil-tiativr  [>i'(n'eduil'i5',  riirri^'ula  contents,  and 
ijLM|uiivniont^  fur  adiiiir>iMn,  proiiiotion,  ami  ^rraduatioii  from  a)) 
.-cliuul.^.  IlowoviT,  cdiuatiuii  aut liorltli'.-^  or  the  htate»  and  inunioipali- 
tic'.*>  in  inan\  ra.H'S  (alu*  rc>[)nn.^il>ilit  \  i'ur  tlu'M*  johr,,  and  tlicy  are  *(i\vn 
con^uU'rabKM'tMitrol  \\  itlii!i  tin- l»Mind.-^  d'u  t.itcd  l>\  UieMini.st  r\.  Hence, 
frchool^  are  oLi^-v-ified  acrt)rdiii»r  to  whether  thev  are  controlled  h\  the 
fcdeial  «^n>\ernnient.  In  i  he  states  and  nnui'n  i[*alitie>,  or  by  both. 

The  federal  irovernnient  niaiiilaiuh  in-fitutidn.^  at  all  levels  of  tlie 
education  ^\^t^•^^  while  individual  .states  and  joinllv  operatedfinsti- 
tution->  are  print  i[)all\  tonrerned  with  rnnniH»r  |>rijnar\,  secondary, 
and  Icat  her  tialnin»r  ><'h(M)l>,  thouirh  the\  |*io\ide  other  tApe.^of  ediu 
4'atioa  on  a  >iualu'i'  -^^alc  I'liv.iU*  (ipcr.itid  i>i>>t it ut ion.^  alM)  maintain 
instructional  I'acditiesat  ahuo-l  all  levels. 

The  [ul\atr  inMitutiun.^  niu>t  con  form  ii>  the  ^oNernment's  estab- 
li.>lied  standard--,  as  inalntained  in  the  [jublic  >clioul.s,  in  terms  t)f 
ubjt'i  [>ro»rrani-.  of  htud\,  examinatioiiN  et  cetera.  To  enMU'C  that 

the  above  i e<|uirenient^  aie  met,  tin*  Mini>tr\  a[>point.s  an  e.\ten.si\e 
.-t.ilV  of  .-upei  \  i.-inir  iii>[H'ctor->  and  teai  hin^  expert??.  The.-e  ,super\  i- 
>.or-  (  M<  oui  adhei  en^  e  to  piv  ei  ninent  ^tandaril.^  and  lii»(her  ([uality 
inMrut  t  ion  bv  fi e^iuciit  1\  v  i-^itinii:  hool.^  throu<xhout  the  Uejmblic. 
Tim.-,  both  public  and  [u  ivate  -rl/uoL-  are  ^eneiallv  himilar  in  organi- 
zation ;uul  o|*eration,  tiiouuh  thev  dlllei  in  their  sources  <if  fifiaucial 
>*up|H)rt. 

Finances  for  [>ubHc  edueation  mmuc-^  fnuu  federab  state,  and  local 
tax  rexenue.s.  The  heavier.t  buiden  falir>on  the  former  a^  regariLs  total 
.eX[>e:i<litureft  in  regular  all(M  at  ion-,  -.ub.sidie,^,  and  .supplemental  grants 
tlmu*rl>  some  .state.-^  lonttibute  a.-^  nutt  h  a>  40  percent  of  their  budget 
to  eilucation.  (Jifl^  aiul  donation^  fioui  interer^ted  parties  are  another 
-ource  of  moue\.  lliirher  education  lur^t it ut ioiL-^  are  given  hubsidies 
througli  the  National  A.>-o(iation  of  Tnlv er.'-it ie^  and  the  rn.stituteof 
the  Kepuidu'  in  .ucoid.uae  with  their  enr<jllment.>.  Some  universities 
liave  H't  U|)  a-MM  ia( lon.-^  of  gi adiiate,-*  who  njake  annual  cont. iinitions 
equivalent  to  v\hal  tlie\  had  leieived  in  .stholar.-jbip  fees  when  in 
-t  iMJoIrFlnant  ial  as-,i-tan*e  \n  aL-o  reici\ed  from  several  international 
foundation.-.  lUtvxeen  VMW  and  VMU)  lo.tn>  totalinir  TS  $o.r>  million 
urre  granted  foi*  hi^lu«r  edu»  .itioii  [jrojcit.-^  alone  bv  the  fnter-Ameri- 
i.:n  Development  liink.  IMIxat*  in.-tltinion.-j  receive  the  majoritv  of 
their  fund^  fiom  mouthlv  tuition  ft-r^  [^aid  b\  ^tudent^  ai.Ml  parents. 
Soiuetinu'^  i  he\  are  given  o<  <  a.-ion.il  (in.im  i.il  aid  fnun  the  government ' 
and  often  throuirh  endov\  ment*^. 

Operation 

.Nb'xlcan  >chooN  ulbi  tin-  n;llov\iiiijr  li'\fUof  in-t  I  ue*  ioii .  aluitiiii/n 
IPViis^olitr  (pre  [)i  imary ) .  KSfuJti  inhh*  nt  ([)rimar\),  Ltuwla  rch' 
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undariu  (secondary),  prepufaioria  (pre[)aratory),  ami  unlvemtana 
(u«i\orsit\ ).  (tenoral  ^'liarailcrislit^  of  those  institutions  may  I)e  de- 
scril)ed  in  terms  of  length  of  the  academic  year,  the  solmol  day,  dis- 
tribution by  sex,  cnvricuhnn  and  nietliods,  facilities,  costs,  student 
welfare,  extracurricular  activity,  and  grading  (see  fig.  V^). 

The  academic  year  in  Mexico  is  about  da\s  long  as  compared 
to  UiO  in  the  Suited  States.  The  months  spent  in  school  vary  accord- 
ing to  wlietlier  the  institution^  are  located  in  temperate  zones  (tlerra 
templada)  or  warm  zones  {tu**ra  ralknte)  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  En- 
virohnient).  In  tlie  former,  classes  begin  the  first  week  in  February 
and  continue  through  the  last  week  in  November  with  recess  during 
December  Jiud  January.  In  the  latter,  school  opens  in  September  and 
continues  through  June  with  2  months  of  vacation  during  July  and 
August.  In  both  'iases,  schools  are  closed  for  at  least  K")  days  during 
the  year  due  to  national  holidays  and  religious  celebrations.  Higher 
education  schedules  \arv  but  most  institutions  follow  the  National 
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rni\oi^it\  w  hii'li  l  omluots  two.scMiu'  ter&,tlie  fiibt  from  Maivli  tlirough 
June,  tlic  Muoiul  rioin  Jtilv  tlirougli  OctolaM-  with  the  remaining 
months  corresi)()iul In*:  to  Mexiros  summer  in  most  areas. 

Primarv  and  rtotoiidary  holiool  davs  an*  M^ually  0  lionrs  in  h»ngtli 
witli  cla>ftes  l>ein*r  held  froni  h  to  li>  ami  from  :]  to  5.  llo\ve\er,  the 
:Uun\v  .sA  between  tlie^e  liouir^  i.^  In'inix  i*  placed  in  many  regions 
with  ilimhie  .^eb>ionrt  to  aiionnnodate  more  ]mj)ils.  At  the  i^eeondary 
and  hiirher  le\el.-.  »'la>>e.s  are  fri'(|ueutly/(u'hl  dm  in^r  the  late  afternoon 
and  oveninir  hours,  (iejjeiuling  on  the  .students' s<diednle. 

Di.^trihution  hy  >e\  i>.  about  evrn  at  the  j)rimary  level  while  in 
ae»'ondar\  and  hi^dier  le\el  M'hool>.  men  outnunjl>er  wom*^!,  jiarticu-  . 
1arly  in  the  latter.  The  ^exe^  are  n.sually  sejiarateit  after  the  fourth 
primarv  \ear  iu  difference  to  hual  i'huii'i'  and  ])re\ailing  religious 
faith  except  where  numbeis  of  Mmlent^  or  in.-uflit'ient  buildings  and 
MatV  make  .H»gregation  unfeasible.  The  i>aini'  eurricjilums  and  teaching 
metlnnlft  aie  umhI  for  both  ftmah"  and  male  pn]>ila  although  emphasis 
is  l)lae»Ml  on  spei  ifir  sul)je('t>  ]M-oj)er  to  either  sex. 

CONTEXT  AND  METHOD 

'Ihroiighout  the  ed  mat  ion  M^^tem,  uniform  eour.^e.s  of  stud\  are  to 
nio\e  at  the.^'anu'  jiate  and  i'o\i»r  the.-ame  mafLM'ial.  However  the  uni- 
formity doi'>  not  taure  luri iruluni.^  to  l)e  inflexihle  and  adaptations 
to  local  eouditioii^  aie  ent  onraged.  Pri's<'ribed  ])riinary  rowr.^es  include 
geographv .  hi^story.  t  ivii>.  natural  .science,  arithmetic,  geometry,  draw- 
ing, nm.^ic  and  hinginir,  ]di\^ital  training,  manual  work  (for  males), 
ami  donu'.-tic  economy  (for  femah->),  Many  of  these  courses  are  ampli- 
fied and  .^i>ecialix.ed  at  the  higher  levels, 

'IVa«her^  ti\  to  relate  the  aho\e  conijMitmentali/ed  .subjects  to 
i*\ei\da\  life  and  to  national  objertixes.  The  -learn  by  doing"  method 
is  employiul  anil  studi^nt.-  aie  taught  to  (h)  things  that  will  benefit 
thi'nuMdve.-  a>  widl  a-  the  ^omnmnity.  For  exam])]e.  in  rural  areas, 
man\  .-chooK  ,ia\  » jntuJa-s ,  tlnn  ^  ( j)lot'5  of  huni)  wliejui  elementary 
auiicultnral  tecliniijne.^  .Mi«  taught.  New  methods  of  ])rogrannned 
in-tiurt'u>M  an'  belnir  n^cd  in  .-cxeial  areas  and  tra<litional  teaching 
aids  Mii  b  a>  film  .  mudeK.  and  maps  ai:c  utili/ed  in  most  schools.  The 
le^tuie  method  p  e\ails  at  the  higher  \v\A<  tht>Mgh  di.si  U:^.-ion  grou))?, 
-cminai.s.  and  indr.idualt^v  directed  n>eai*b  are  olTered  on  a  smaller 
S'-ale. 

Tbe(pialitv  ;ind  t\peof  facilities  ti'eniend(»u.^l\  at  all  le\elsof 
the  >\stem  «;<»iii«:  fioiij  single  looiii  adobe  bnihlings  to  Muue  of  the  most 
modtM  a  educational  .^tructuics  in  the  woi  hi.  (JentMallv .  facilities,  furni- 
ti».e,  and  <M|MlpiM»'nt  iuc  in.id*»niijtr.  TiMM'limati*  i<  not  se\ ere  .so  heat- 
ing and  \entilation  pi oIiUmii^  seldom  occur  and  i)uilding  construction 
is  less  e.xjieh^ive.  Mild  weather  also  allows  o]>en  air  i  las-es  to  be  held 
in  laiire  jnitios  wliiih  are  a  Kmnnun  feature  of  .Mexican  s  hools. 
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Since  public  schooling  is  legally  free,  the  cost  of  education  to  pupils 
a^d  parents  is  low.  Nominal  fees  are  sometimes  charged  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  level  if  families  can  afford  it.  Parents  Associations, 
cooperating  with  school  officials,  often  establish  low  annual  enrollment 
fees  to  help  maintain  their  local  schools  which  are  invariably  short  of 
funds.  Public  higher  education  is  also  free  except  for  token  fees.  Stu- 
dents must  buy  their  own  school  supplies,  excluding  textbooks  at  the 
primary  level  supplied  by  the  state.  Private  institutions  charge  tuition 
fees  of  varying  amounts.  They  are  required  by  law  to  admit  5  percent 
of  their  pupils  free  on  the  ba^ib  uf  i^cliolarship  grants  for  those  unable 
to  pay. 

Both  public  and  private  schools  provide  scholarships,  loans,  and 
prizes  on  all  levels  of  the  system.  Some  scholarships  give  direct  mone- 
tary grants  to  poor  and  worthy  students  while  others  provide  room, 
board,  school  i^upplies,  or  cxoinption  from  fi'es.  Other  forms  of  stu- 
dent welfai-e  include  health  services  and  vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams. Primary  and  secondary  schools  usually  have  health  clinics  and 
an  increasing  number  carry  on  physical  fitness  activities.  Higher  level 
institutions  offer  extensive  medical  services  and  physical  checkups  are 
an  admission  prerequisite.  Vocational  guidance  centers  are  numerous 
in  the  Federal  District  and  are  becoming  less  rare  in  other  regions. 
Counseling  is  accompanied  by  pamphlets  describing  the  aptitudes  and 
academic  requirements  necessary  for  various  careers. 

Extracurricular  activities  are  limited  to  holiday  camps  and  excur- 
sions in  most  primary  schools.  Private  clubs  and  associations  are  popu- 
lar at  the  intermediate  and  higher  level  us  is  participation  in  school 
government.  Interests  of  student  groups  involve  political,  social, 
academic,  musical,  and  athletic  activities,  and  service  clubs  carry  on 
community  ^^  elf  a  re  projects.  Tliough  there  arc  no  fraternities  or  soror- 
ities, some  university  student-run  organizations  have  regional  and 
national  representation  and  influence. 

Grading  is  based  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  or  1  to  100  with  10  and  100 
reinescnting  the  highest  possible  marks.  The  lowest  passing  grade  is 
()  or  GO.  Examinations  are  usually  held  prior  to  vacations  or  at  the 
close  of  a  term.  Psychological  tests  are  being  nseil  mow  frequently  in 
all  schools  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Examinations  phiy  an  essential 
role  in  detcrminint^  istudenti?*  achic\omcni  and  roadinchb  for  ad\ancing 
from  lower  to  higher  levels  of  the  educational  sy?tein.  ^ 

Primary  Education 

Pie-priniary  h  the  lowejst  le\cl  of  Mexican  education.  It  is  available 
on  a  limited  bi^sis  for  children  from  the  ages  of  two  through  six.  Pre- 
school education  emphasi/cs  early  hygienic  and  emotional  training  via 
singinlr.  daiicinir,  LMnu'<.  aiul  pliysii  aK  art  i.-tic,  and  other  activities.  The 
two  divisions  of  nre- primary  oihu^ation  are  pnarderlas  hi  fun  files 
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(mu-dcrv  scliool )  for  a<,'i'.-,  \.\\  o  throngli  four,  directed  by  theMinistry  of 
Public  Htyiltli  luul  ja,  dim  s  </»  ////lo-v  for  iigi-s  four  tliroiigli  six,  dnwted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

At  ag(i  six  a  cliild  enters  i)rin»ar\  sdiooi  wliieli  ideally  lasts  for  6 
\ci\rs.  The  j)riiuai-y  school  curricnlliiu  is  compreiicnsivc  and  stresses 
total  personality  develoi)Hient  iiitellectu  lly,  socially,  aesthetically, 
and  phvsicallv.  Facilities  arc  classified  according  to  whether  they  are 
urban,  rural,  boarding,  or  "lii:!  r,chools."  Urban  and  rural  in.stitutions 
arc  geared  to  their  rcspeotivc  eiu  ironnients;  boarding  schools  are  for 
piii;ils  living  great  distances  from  available  day  schools,  and  123  nisti- 
tutions  (niiniod  for  the  coubtitutional  article  creating  them)  are  spon- 
>ored  by  large  eniplo\ei-s  for  their  employees  children. 

The  proffrani  for  all  priniar\  scliools  is  divided  into  tiu-ee  cycles  of 
2  vears  and  the  content.-,  of  the  tirst  c\cle  are  enlarged  and  intensified 
in  the  succeeding  c\clcs.  The  cycles  attempt  to  give  every  child  as  much 
knowledge  as  l)o.s»ible  during  the  first  2  year.s  since  the  majority  of 
pupils  ne\cr  reach  the  npi-er  cyole.s.  Students  that  do  complete  the 
.sixth  yciir  aie  granted  certilicate.-,  allowing  tiiem  to  move  up  to  the 
secondary  level. 

Secondary  Education  ^ 

The  two  main  types  of  hecnndary  education  are  scciifidarim  and 
pn  ininttorln.s.  Both  types  of  schools  emijhasize  cultiiraT  development 
of  student.^  as  described  for  the  i)rimary  level,  in  addition  to  prepar- 
ing tliem  for  vocational  and  technical  careers  or  for  higher  level 
sttidies. 

In  secm'laivts  the  [.rograni  lusiully  lahts  \eai-h.  .Vfter  completnig 
the  third  \ear.  students  may  recei\e  Icriniiial  certificates  or  go  on  for  2 , 
vears  of  additional  framing  in  vocational,  agricultural,  military,  nurs- 
ing, normal,  and  other  tvpe=  of  schools.  The  prep/iratomt  Iraming 
larts  yciiis  and  is  a•lmlul^Icrcd  by  uiruersities  instead  of  the  Educa- 
tion MinihtrN  .-in<v  (.hen  [.urpo-e  i^  to  l.'-oparc  .students  for  higher  level 
studies.  I'l.on  siHre:,^  fully  eom[.lciing  the  ^program,  students  are 
-ranted  a  hm  lulh  nfo  (ba<'helors  degree ;  >fexiean  degrees  should  not 
cmfn-cd  with  the  om-  c.uferred  in  the  U.S.  For  example,  the 
^fexican  bachelor  iinolve-  11  \ea)s  of  work  while  the  degree  by  the 
.-,.uie  name  in  Aind-icU!  in-titutions  re(iulres  K!).  With  a  barMUerafo,^ 
Hludcnis  nii\  U-iim  working'  in  tlicir  chosen  career  or  go  on  to  the 
univci-ilies  or  higher  icclmical  .-schools. 

liiilher  Education 

Ilitrher  hnel  educati.m  umiuIIn  last.-,  from  to  7  years  and  offers  a 
v.idc  rausrc  of  slmh  op|.oituiiities.  The  cent  -r  of  higher  education  is 
the  National  Autoi'   son-  Uiii\er.Mty  and  almost  all  state  and  private 
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uuivci;>iue.s  aru  alliliattHl  with  iu\d  follow  tlic  National  University's 
ortranizat-iou  and  oixM'utioiial  struct uro. 

The  universities  arc  organi/eil  into  facnUies,  sehools,  and  research 
institutes.  Faculties  grant  i>rofesMonal  titles  and  the  academic  degrees 
o(  maestro  (masters)  and  doctorado  (doctoi'ate).  Faculties  also  have 
the  chii^sical  meaning,  namely,  a  group  of  professors  in  a  teacliing  divi- 
sion of  the  university.  Schools  ofter  studies  leading  to  professional 
titles  though  they  do  not  normally  grant  degrees.  Research  institutes 
.are  composed  of  groups  of  iiivestigatoi-s  who  carry  out  research  m 
both  the  sciences  and  humanities.  \  J 

Unlike  tlie  preceding  levels  of  instruction,  where  control  rests  in 
the  hands  of  Education  Ministry  officials,  the  autonomous  universi- 
ties have  their  own  administrative  board  and  are  frte  from  govern- 
ment control.  The  National  University  is  run  by  a  gbverning  board, 
the  rector,  a  university  council  and  a  financial  committee.  The  govern- 
ing hoard  has  final  authority  and  control  of  the  uni verity  and  elects 
tlio  rector,  who  corresponds  to  the  president  of  a  college  or  university 
in  tlie  United  States.  The  rector  presides  o^er  the  university  council 
composed  of  directors  from  the  faculties/schools,  resea^rch' institutes, 
and  delegates  from  the  facultV  and  students.  Tlie  university  council 
has  jurisdiction  over  adininistbtive  and  academic  problems  not  dele- 
gated to  the  governing  boardf.  The  financial  committeeUiandles  uni- 
versity budgets  and  fipantes. ' 

The  purposes  of  Ifigher  education  are  to  produce  professicyials  and 
trained  specialists  (general  education  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools),  tt)  extend  the  benefits  of  Mexican  cul- 
ture as  widely  as  po:^sible,  to  carry  out  research,  and  ^ to  analyze 
national  conditions  and  problems,  working  toward  solutions  to  the 

l^^ter.  .  \ 

At  the  National  University,  architecture,  medicine,  and  l^w  are  the 
most  popular  subjects.  Many  of  the  29  states  have  public  universities 
whose  fields  of  specialization  mirror  the  needs  of  the  region!  in  -  '  ich 
thoy  are  locate^d.  The  government  n\aiutains  a  number  of  higher  ihoti- 
tutes,  notably  the  National  Polytechnic  Institute.  These  schools  spe- 
cialize in  practical  technical  and  vocational  fields  such  as  mdchanical 
engineering.  Other  important  higher  education  institutionsi  irl  Mexico 
include  the  National  School  of  Anthropology  and  History  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Iloalth  nd  Tropical  Diswises.  \ 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  work  required  lor  degrees  frpn  tlie 
numerous  higher  education  institutions  vary  considerably  froni^  school 
to  school  and  from  department  to  department.  Generally,'  require- 
men^for  the  masters  degree  are  a  bachelor  degree,  specified  Icour.'^e 
examinations,  and  a  tliesis.  The  doctorate  requires  a  masters  degree, 
prescribed  courses  and  seminars,  foreign  languages,  examinations, 
and  a  thesis.  1 
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Other  t^,  of  school  institutions  include  those  for  adults  and  for 
bpccial  chii  hvn.  Adult  education  is  carried  out  through  the  urban, 
rural,  and  Indian  literacy  centers,  cultural  niis.Vions,  and  night  schools. 

A  limited  nuudjcr  of  .special  schools,  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Puldic  Welfare,  are  in  operation  for  blind,  liandi- 
cap|)ed,  retarded,  and  abnornuil  children* 

Private  Schools 

Private  schools  account  for  about  one.-fourtli  of  all  Mexican  ednca-, 
tional  activity.  Tlieir  organization  and  operations,  by  laAvt^otfow  the 
pattcM'ns  of  the  public  schools  from  pre-primary  through  the  higher 
lcvclsr^.^ri\  ate  institutions  play  a  valuable  role  in  supplementing  tflys' 
public  scliout5^^d4ii:ath>n  ollVrings  since  ( he  hitter's  resources  ail'  una)ile 
to  meet  the  needs  of  sooiefyr — — / 

Religious  groups  sponsor  literacy  proghTinsiVud  schools  at  all  levels 
and  many  of  these  institutions  ha\e  gained  reputations  for  high  in- 
tellectual standards  and  achievements.  American,  Brit^h,  German, 
and  French-run  schools  also  o])erate  in  Mcxic(>^.  These  tK^hools  offer  th6 
children  of  foreign  businessmen,  diplomats,  and  staffs  of  hiternational 
urgaui/.atio.L^  a  cliauce  to  prepare  for  schools  outsuic  of  Mexico  as  \>;ell 
as  giving  additional  educational  opportunities  w  Mexicans. 

Notable  i)riva{e  schools  include  t!ie  Instj^nte  of  Technology  and^ 
Iliglier  Studies  at  Monterrey  and  the  University  of  the  AnuM'icas  in 
Mexico  Cit\.'  The  Institute  is  patterned  offer  the  ^fassachuNL'tts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  is  sponsored  local  huhincssmen  and  indus- 
iriali.-t^  who  benefit  from  the  skillt^d  manpower  provided  by  the 
school.  The  University  was  found<^  in  J  1)10  as  an  extensi(m  of  the 
Aulcri^^an  School  Foundation  (a^hi<^h  school  niaiidy  for  the  chihlren 
of  Ameiican  le^idents  in  the  co^intr\).  Today  it  offers  bachelors  and 
masters  liberal  artn  degrees  witJi  specialties  in  hispanic  stiulies,  arch- 
eology, ami  art.  Tlie  scliool  is, on  tlk!  (|uarter  .-^xstem  and  the  summer 
(put iter  has  bcrome  popular Avith  student;^  from  the  United  States. 


Teacher  Training 


SiiKK'iits  wlio  hu\c  gradaated  fiom  primary  .^:chool  and  who  desire 
to  become  teachers  arc  given  aptitude  tests  and  interviews.  When 
udmis.-iou  re^jnirejiients  have  been  met  they  may  enter  either  a  rural 
or  urban  CMUchi  horinalfH  (normal  .school).  Both  programs  hist  G 
\ear.">  and  co\er  three  cycles,  intermediate  general  education,  general 
prnfcssional  training,  and  specialized  professioUal  training.  Students 
ma\  Mun»>c  between  se\eral  s[)ecialties  to  become  kindergarten  or  pri- 
ma r\  teachers,  })h}-i('.d  training  in^ti uctors,  or  teachers  of  aljnornial 
chihh  en.  Special  normal  schools  ai  e  [aovided  foi  the  latter  twu choices. 
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The^distinction'bot\\*?en  urban  and  rural  normal  schools  is  mainly 
one  of  orientation  toward  tlie  needs  of  either  city  or  country  children. 
However,  graduates  from  urban  normal  schools  may  teach  anywhere 
in  the  nation  while  rural  normal  graduates  may  only  teach  in  rural 
^  regions  unless  they  receive  further  training.  ' 

Students,  if  they  wish  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level,  go  into  edn-^ 
cational  administration  or  earn  a  doctorate  in  education,  enter  an 
escK^^la  noiviS  superior  (higher  normal  school).  Admission  requires 
a  diploma  from  a  low^'  normal  school  or  a  bachelor  f roni  a  prepara- 
tory S9hool  witli  4  years  of  teaching  experience  at  the  primary  level. 
Over  a  dozen  fields  of  specialization  are  offered,  suo^as  world  history, 
civics,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Stu^en£s'  programs  usl^lly  last  4  years 
and  include  both  general  and  particular  courses  in  their  chosen  fields 
of  sp^ecializatioii.  The  higher  n#r|nal  school  grants  specialized  degrees 
in  education'but  the  mastei^  ancjl  doctorate  in  subject  fields  are  con- 
ferred only  by  special  Urrangement  with  the  National  Umversity. 
^  To  teach  at  the  highest  levels,  a  masters  or  doctorate  is  normally  ^ 
required,  though  there  are  no  uniform 'i)rocedures  for  choosing  pro-" 
fessors.  /The  official  head  of  the  institution  or  an  administrative  board 
may  make  an  appointment  while  in  other^universities  competitive  ex- 

aminations-determin^^  the  selection.   •  ^  

Mexican  teachers  studying  iVother  countries  is  one  aspect  of  the 
/Republic's  large  scal^  teacher  traim^ig  program.  ^ 

Qualified,  teachers  at  pre-primary,  primary,  and  secondary  levels 
are  placed,  on  an  official  scale  for  budgetary  purposes,  and  salaried  as 
.  well  as  promotions  are  regulated  according  to  a  specifically  defined 
'  system  though  in  practice,  salaries  tend  to  be  higher  in  the  Federal 
I)istrict  than  in  outlying  regions,  and  municipalities  often,  determine 
their  own  standards  of  payment.  Jlie  amount  of  salary  dependsNin  ^ 
•  the  teacher's  credentials  and  upon  whether  they  work  full-time,  half-\ 
time,  or  part-time.  At  the  higher  levels,' part-time  and  half-time  in-  v 
strnctors  are  more  common  tjnxn  full-time  teachers,  in  which  case 
they  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  hours  they  teach  instead  of 
by  the  month.  lj\  the  past,  teachers  salaries  have  been' generally  lower 
than  the  wages  of  their  similarly  educated  counterparts  ii^other  pro- 
"fessional  fields;  liowover,  in  the  last  10  years  pay  increases  haye  made 
teachei's  salaries  more  competitive.  / 

All. state  and  most  private  institutions  have  teacher  pension  funds. 
Pensions  are  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  the  instriictdr  has 
Jaught.  Pensions  usually  begin  at  40  percent  pay  (the  average^  Salary 
^  over  the  last  5  years)  after  15  years  of  service  nnd  end  with  100\^)er- 
^  centsalary  after  30  years  of  service. 

Practrcally  all  Mexican  teachers  belong  to  union  organizations  such 
as  the  National  I'nion  of  Educatiohal  Workers.  The  unions  promote 
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teaclier  welfans  retirement,  luid  fringe  benefits  sucli  as  hospitalization 
and  accident  insuniMco  and  Hobresueldos  (bonuses).  They  exert  in- 
fhieuce  over  the  government's  salary,  scales,  encouraging  higher  pay. 
Indirectly  the  unions  help  attract  growing  numbers  of  primary  grad- 
uates  into  the. profession  through  their  often  successful  efforts  to  in- 
crease l)enefits  aiid  salaries  for  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  10 
ARTISTIC  AN^  INTELLECTUAL  EXPRESSION 

.  In  Mexico,  perhaps  m^se  than  in  any  other  Latin  American  country, 
artistic  and  Intellectual  ext)ression  has  been  a  reflection  of  the  coun^ 
try's  history  through  the  atWt  by  its  artists  and  intellectuals  t» 
establish  a  national  identity,  a  seh^e  of  uniqueness.  The  pride  of  Mexi- 
cans in  their  history  is  evident  in^ll  the  arts.  They  sing  of  Eevolu- 
tiSnary  heroes;  they  retain  tradiHoHiO^uices,  many  of  which 
incorporate  tiieir  Indian  and  Spanish  hcritag5\Sculpture,  architec- 
ture,  and  contemporary  painting  emphasize  pr^K^umbian  Indian 
traditions.  Philosophers  have  sought  to  reinterpret  Indian  thought. 
This  pride  is  not  insular,  however;  Mexican  artists  syftd  thinkers  have 
been  open  to  European  and  North  American  influence  and  have 
adapted  them  to  fit  Mexican  needs.  ,      j  •  *  i 

Because  of  its  strong  association  with  history,  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual expression  has  tended  in  the  20th  century  to  focus  on  social 
problems  rather  than  universal  questions.  The  dominant  theme  hhs 
been  the  Revolution  of  1910  and  its  aftermath,  for  it  was  with  the 
Revolution  that  a  national  9haracter  emerged.  Revolutionary  goals  and 
ideals  were  the  principal  subjects  of  writers  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  century;  the  betrayal  of  these  goals  and  ideals  occupied  them 
for  some  time  thereafter.  They  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  In- 
diau/s  place  in  Mexican  society,  first  decrying  his  exploitation  during 
•the  Revolution  and  later  treating  problems  of  incorporating  him  into 
mod'ern  society.  Painters  and  sculptors  also  treated  social,  economic, 
and' political  subjects  inspired  by  the  revolution,  reflecting  the  society  s 
identification  sv\th  its  past  and  the  people's  strong  sense  of  nationalism. 
Philosophers  examined  human  conduct  rather  than  theories  of  knowl- 
edge, becoming  intimately  concerned  with  the  revolutionary  tradition 
anttthe  spread  of  nationalism.  ,,.  ,  , 

;\s  the  national  identity  became  more  firmly  established,  creative 
expression  began  to  include  other  subject  matter :  with  increasing  mod- 
ernization in  the  country,  the  chish  between  traditional  and  modern 
values  started  to  occupy  attention.  Intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits 
.h^ve  also  been  modified  in  recent  times  by  the  special  interests  of  the 
si)cietv.  The  Indiauist  movement,  for  example,  has  promoted  interest 
and  support  for  archaeological  research  into  pre-Columbian  civiliza- 
tions. The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Cutholic  Church,  the  church  of 


virtually  all  Mexicans,  has  influenced  the  social  and  physical  sciences, 
tending  to  promote  interest  in  philosophical  rather  than  empirical 
questions. 

.  Artists  and  intellectuals,  are  highly  regarded  by  the  Mexican  people. 
The  government  has  contributed  much  to  their  support.  Painters  and 
architects  are  often  commissioned  by  "the  government;  actors  arid 
dramatists  are  supported  by  means  of  a  number  of  national  theatrical 
organizations.  The  Ballet  Folklorico  has  received  active  government 
encouragement  In  1961,  a  Center  for  the  Experimental  Arts  was 
foimdcd  in  Mexico  City.  Schools  have  been  established  by  the  govern- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  training  of  painters  and 
sculptors. 

Intellectuals  are  closely  associated  with  the  government  through 
their  policy-making  functions.  Their  influence  in  government  is  gen- 
erally greater  than  that  of  their  counterparts  in  many  European  coun- 
tries. Economists  in  particular  have  played  important  roles  since  the 
1930'8.  Many  intellectuals  teach  part  time  at  the  university  level ;  their 
occupations  outside  the  university — whether  in  business,  law,  banking, 
or  government — provide  them  with  influential  contacts  throughout  the 
sppiety  and  they  serve  as  a  bridge  between  society  and  the  university* 

Tliere  is  a  large  degree  of  occupational  and  professional  diversifica- 
tion among  artists  and  intellectuals.  These  groups  display  a  high 
degree  of  unity  and  of  autonomy  in  their  dealings  with  ^he  rest  of 
society.  The  central  focus  of  artistic  and  intellectual  activity  is  the 
National  University  in  Mexico  City.  Many  artists  and  intellectuals 
are  in  vigorous  communication  with  their  counterparts  throughout 
Latin  America,  Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  Many  have 
traveled  extensively,  which  lends  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  com- 
munity an  air  of  cosmopolitanism.  American  and  European  univer- 
sities welcome  Mexican  artists  and  scholars  as  visiting  lecturers  and 
'  professors.  ^ 

LITERATURE 

Mexico's  literary  tradition  begins  with  the  poetry  and  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Maya  and  Aztec  civilizations.  Parts  of  the  Popol  Vuh 
(sacred  writings  of  the  Maya)  survive  as  do  fragments  of  poetry 
written  by  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  15th  century  king  of  Texcoco.  A  good 
deal  more  literature  is  believed  to  have  existed;  most,  however,  was 
destroyed  by  colonial  churchmen  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  inspired 
by  paganism  and  retarded  the  progress  of  the 'Indians  toward 
Christianity. 

The  most  important  literary  work  of  the  early  colonial  period  was 
The  Chronichs  of  Bernal  DUiz  de  Castillo.  A  firsthand  account  of  the 
conquest,  it  is  rich  in  description  and  accurate  in  detail;  it  remains 
one  of  the  }>cst  and  most  colorful  sour<"es  of  information  on  the  conquest 
of  Mexico. 

m 
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'  Most  extraordinary  of  all  literary  colonial  figures  was  perhaps  r 
Juana  Ines  dc  la  Cruz.  Born  in  the  late  17fh  century  near  the  Capital, 
she  became  a  nun  lit  18.  She  wrote  verse,  secular  and  religious  plays, 
and  essays  on  the  law&  of  njiture  and  studied  astronomy  and  music. 
She  collected  a  library  of  4,000  volumes  and  her  cell  became  a  gatlier- 
ing  place  for  the.  most  distinguished  and  learned  people  of  New  Spain. 

Colonial  literature  was  in  the  tradition  of  Spain  almost  entirely  in 
both  style  and  subject  matter.  Toward  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
there. was  increased  stylistic  influence  introduced  froih  18th  century 
French  literary  circles.  During  the  19th  century,  the  influence  of 
French  Romanticism  was  marked.  Koniautic  novels  were  extremely 
popular;  historical  novels  were  almost  unknown.  Poetry  was  almost, 
entirely  dominated  by  French  influence. 

Of  thej^rge  number  of  Romantic  novelists  in  the  19th  century,  the 
following  were  perhaps  the  most  dominant:  Adolfo  Isaac  Alcgria,  ' 
Grescencio  Carrillo  y  Ancona,  Pedro  Castera,  flannel  Martinez  dc 
Castro,  Vicente  Morales,  Joso  Mai1a  Roa  Barcena.  Although  the  out- 
put of  most  of  these  novelists  was  relatively  small,  they  all  made  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  French-dominated  literate  community  of 

the  time.  •  i 

With  the  Revolution  (1910-1917)  camejthe  beginnmg  of  a  uniquely 
Mexican  literature.  Realistic  novels  appeared  treating  themes  of  social 
protest,  the  heroism  of  revolutionary  figttres,  and  the  Indian  not  as 
local  color  but  as  the  central  character  in  Mexican  development.  Poetry, 
aiulike  the  novel,  broke  away  more  slowly  from  European  influences.  - 
AlthouglLSome  poems  treated  social  disaffection,  many  still  reflected 
the  concerns  of  French  Romanticism. 

M^iriano  Azuela  (1873-1952)  initiated  the  novel  of  the  Revolution 
ii/l915  with  Los  dc  dbajo  {The  Uiiderdogs),  which,  by  realistically 
portraying  the  exploitation  of  the  Indian,  made  the  Indian  the  prime 
focus  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Martin  Luis  Guzman  (b.  1387) 
continued  the  novel  of  tlie  Revolution  into  the  1920's  with  El  dguila  . 
y  la  serpiente  {The  Eagle  and  the  Serpent),  ieXXwxg  of  the  adventures 
of  such  revolutionary  heroes  as  Pancho  Villa. 

The  revolutionary  fervor  which  produced  novels  of  social  protest 
began  to  wane  in  the  1940^s.  Younger  novelists  began  exploring  new 
techniques.  Joso  RevueUa.s  (b.  1914)  used  the  stream  of  consciousness 
technique  in  El  luto  humano  {Hufmn  (?m/),  published  in  1943,  to  tell 
the  story  of  a  group  of  Mexican  peasants  trapped  by  floods.  The  era 
of  revolution  had' not  been  forgotten,  however.  In  41  filo  del  agm  { The 
Edge  of  the  Storm),  published  in  1947,  Agustin  Yanez  conveyed  the 
anguish  of  a  church-dominated  Indian  town  on  the  eve  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Since  then  he  has  written  novels  on  Mexican  society  both  before 
and  after  the  Revolution. 
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Although  the  early  revolutionary  social  protest  is  not  as  vigbroiis, 
the  Ecvolution  continues  to  provide  subject  matter  for  Mexican  novel- 
ists. Iw^Pedro  Pdnmo,\hm\  Kulfo  (b.  1918)  tells  of  a  young  man 
*  returning  to  his  village  In  search  of  his  father  Paramo— 
wasteland— alludes  not  only  to  the  barren  setting  of  the  novel  but 
perhaps  to  the  sterility  of  the  prerevolutionary  period.  The  father, 
deposed  by  the  Revolution,  had  been  a  cacique,  a  man  of  much  influence 
and  power  over  a  large  region;  Rnlfo  speaks  of  man's  relationship 
with  his  past— the  past  in  this  case  being  the  Revolution,  which  to: 
many  Mexicans  marks  the  emergence  of  their  national  and  unique  , 
identity  (see  ch.  12,  Social  Values;  ch.  17,  Political  Values  andi 

Attitudes).  ^  .  .  n 

In  the  .1950's  and  1960>;,  Jhe^social  protest  themes  of  the  early  rev- 
olutionary period  have  evolved  into  criticism  of  those  who  would 
betray  revolutionary  ideals.  La  mnerte  de  Artemio  Cniz  {The  Death 
of  Artemio  Cniz)  by  Carlos  Fuentes  (b.  19^9)  chronicles  the  death-- 
bed  thoughts  of  a  fighter  in  the  Revolution  who  has  prospered  at  the^ 
expense  of  his  revolutionary  ideals  by  exploiting  others.  One  of 
Fuentc's  earlier  novels.  Las  huenas  cmicieiicias  {Clear  Gamciencesy 
published  in  1959,  focuses  on  the  same  theme  through  the  story  of  a 
man  who  grows  to  manhood  and  is  cornipted  during  the  period  just 
--fifeW^  and  during  the  Revolution. 

Other  present-day  novels  attack  corruption  through  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gap  between  generations.  The  young  are  often  presented  as 
pure  and  honest,  while  the  older  characters  are  corrupt,  dogmatic, 
or  life-denying.  Many  novels  treat  the  dilemma  presented  by  the  co- 
existence ot  traditional  and  modern  societies:  the  values  of  the  closed 
Indian  communities  inevitably  clash  with  those  of  the  modernized, 
urban  middle  class  (see  ch.  12,  Social  Values), 

Mexican  poets  broke  away  from  French  Romanticism  more  slowly 
than  novelists.  The  first  to  make  the  break,  and  the  most  widely  recog- 
nized contemporary  poet,  is  Octavio  Paz  (b.  1914).  I'le  has  been  deeply 
influenced  by  translations  of  Aztec  religious  poetry.  His  early  poems 
consider  the  nature  of  creation  and  the  unconscious  sources  of  poetry, 
which  he  later  identified  with  pre-Columbian  sources.  His  most  famous 
poem,  "Piedra  de  sol"  ("Sun  Stone"),  treats  history  as  a  cyclical 
process;  the  sun  stone  on  which  the  Aztec  calendar  was  inscril)ed  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  historical  cycle. 

Since  1945,  Mexican  poetry  has  followed  along  lines  developed  by 
Paz  but  with  considerable  independence  of  style  and  theme  as  well. 
Ali  Chuniacero  (b.  1918)  treats  themes  of  nihilism  and  frustration, 
Jaime  Sabines  (h.  1925)  speaks  for  the  transitional  Indian  caught  in 
the  confusion  anci  mcrcihissness  of  city  life,  yet  dominating  it  through 
tiie  force  of  his  legends.  Rosario  Castellanos  (b.  1925)  also  speaks 
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from  tlie  Iiulian's  point  of  view.  Antonio  Montes  dc  Oca  (b.  19.,2), 
like  Paz,  is  concerned  with  tlie  uattire  and  soiitces.of  poetrj'. 

While  Mexican  folk  drama  continues  to  emphasize  traditional  In- 
dian thenies,  the  lives  of  religious  saints,  and  Clmrcli  Htuals,  much  of 
modem  di'ama  shares  with  postrevolutionary  novels  and  poetry  t  ie 
themes  of  social  protest  and  the  problems  of  man  in  the  modern  world. 
A  s.«irch  for  a  national  identity  or  character  has  been  the  subject  o. 
some  playwrights  while  othei-s  have  concerned  themselves  with  the 
effects  on'  man  of  modernization  and  chunging  values.  European  and 
North  American  influences  are  to  be  found,  especially  in  stylistic  and 
production  innovations.  .   in-,Q         fi,«  • 

The  modern  theater  in  Mexico  had  its  inception  in  1928,  with  tne 
foundation  of  the  Teatro  Uliscs,  an  experimental  group  of  dramatists. 
These  men,  important  not  only  in  their  own  right  but  also  as  teachers 
of  the  present  generation,  include  Xavier  Villauri  utia,  Salvador  ^  ovo, 
and  Celestiiio  Gorostiza.  Gorostiza's  work  focuses  on  an  exi)loration 
and  defiiftion  of  the  Mexican  character.  Many  .consider  his  Corona  de 
sombra  {Crown  of  Shadoics-mb)  and  El  gestieidador  {Tlw  Gcskc- 
xilator-mi)  among  the  best  productions  of  the  contemporary  I.atin 
American  theater.  .  ,      i  Ji 

Since  World  War  II,  interest  in  the  drama  has  increased  markedly. 
The  Department  of  Theater  of  the  National  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  School  of  Dramatic  Arts,  and  National  Theater  Festivals  have- 
■all  been  founded  since  that  time.  Probably  most  famous  of  contempo- 
rary dramat;ists  is  Emilio  Carbullido,  whose  output  ranges  from  Ros- 
alba  y  los  Uaveros  (Rdsalba  and  the  Llavero  Fainilrj-mO) ,  which 
introduced  to  Mexican  audiences  the  possibility  of  treating  serious 
problems  in  a  comic  fashion,  to  Medusa  (1965),  a  complex  vision  of 
man's  spiritual  death  in  the  modern  world.  .    ,  , 

Other  important  members  of  the  current  group  of  dramatists  inchulc 
Luisa  Josefina  Hern&ndez,  Sergio  Magana,  Elena  Garro,  and  Carlos 
Solorzano.  Hernandez  is  concerned  with  provincial  life,  the  role  of 
women  in  Mexican  society,  and  of  late,  social  criticism.  Magana  is 
noted  for  unusual  experiments  in  form.  Garro  is  closely  related  to 
the  theater  of  the  absurd.  Solorzano,  influenced  by  French  play- 
wrights, has  moved  towards  a  concept  of  total  theater,  which  is  the 
focus  for  his  vision  of  man's  eternal  struggle  against  human  and  cos- 
mic repression. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DANCE 

Music  has  long  been  preeminent  in  Mexican  culture.  The  Aztecs 
possessed  a  variety  of  instruments;  those  which  have  been  discovered 
recently  indicate  the  ancient  tribes  knew  of  harmony  200  years  l)cfore 
it  evolved  in  Europe.  Aztec  composers  and  musicians  were  part  of  the 
staff  of  a  palace.  >Vhen  the  Spaniards  introduced  stringed  iiistru- 
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ments,  the  IiuUaus  showed  great  eagerness  and  aptitude  In  learning  - 
to  phiy  tliein. 

Today,  a  guitar  appears  at  ahnost  any  gatliering.  Almost  no  village, 
however  small,  is  without  a  band.  Mariachk  (wandering  musicians 
'       dressed  as  charros  op  Mexican  cowboys)  and  marimha  (a  percussion 
instrument  similar  to  the  xylophone)  players  arc  present  at  markets, 
celebrations,  and  private  parties.  Cotridos^  or  ballads,  tell  of  tragic 
love  affairs,  catastroi)hes,  or  the  exploits  of  revolutionary  lieroes  and 
bandits~~tlie  assassination  of  Maden),  tlie  iMtrsuit  of  Pancho  Vilhi,  ] 
or  the  killing  of  Zapata.  History  and  news  events  thus  are  told  in  music  ] 
for  the  illiterate  thousands.  Eadios  and  jukeboxes  are  common  and  ; 
transmit  not  only  Mexican  music  but  popular  music  derived  from  ^ 
European  and  Nortli  American  sources.  Popular  composer  Agustin  ] 
Lara  and  singer  Pedro  Vargas  are  internationally  known.  i 

The  National  Symphony  orchestra  has  a.  repertoire  of  European 
classical  compositions  bnt  si)ecializes  in  music  of  contemporary  Latin 
American  composers.  The  most  influential  contemporary  Mexfcan  com- 
poser is  Carlos  Chavez  (b.  1809) ,  who  has  i)!  oduccd  nationally  inspired 
music  distinct  from  the  European  concept  of  nationalism  in  music, 
Chavez*  nationalism  is  of  a  socitil  character,  born  of  the  Revolution, 
He  uses  revolntiojiary  songs  in  his  scores  and  attempts  to  accentuate  the 
Indian  contribution  of  Mexican  music.  More  recent  composers,  sudi  as 
Daniel  Ayala  (b.  1008),  Bias  Galindo  (b.  1911),  Salvador  Contreras 
(b.'  19J-2),  and  Pablo  Moncayo  (b.  1912)  have  remained  attached  to 
the  nationalist  and  revolutionary  tradition  begun  by  Cha\e/. 

The  dance  in  ^fexico  has  also  been  highly  nationalistic  in  character. 
Many  traditional  Indian  dances  survive,  such  as  Los  Viejitbs  (The 
Little  Ohl  Men)  and  the  spectacular  Los  Yoladores  (The  Flyers).  In 
the  latter,  five  men  C03tun!e^^as  ha\\ks  leap  from  a  tall  pole  to  which 
they  are  tied,  and,  as  the  ropes  unwind,  the  men  appear  to  be  flying 
to  the  grouiK^  Other  dances  combine  elements  from  the  conntry^s  his- 
tory. The  feather  dancers  of  Oaxaca  dance  and  act  stories  of  the 
conquest.  Another  dance,  reflecting  Spanish  influence,  depicts  the 
struggle  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians.  The  Shell  Dancers  of 
the  central  plateau  dance  to  honor  the  foin*  winds  and  also  the  7ne8a 
Sffnfa  (conunnnion  table).  The  national  folk  dance,  the  tapatw^ 
is  a  heel  and  toe  rhythm  dance  which  ends  with  the  music  of  the  bull- 
fight.  The  widely  acclaimed  Pallet  Folklorico  of  Mexico  City,  which 
has  toured  internationally  has  incorporated  many  of  the  traditional 
Indian  folk  dances  into  its  repertoire. 

PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Mexican  paintin^sJias^^nnd  highly  developed  expression  in  the 
form  of  murals;  its  roots  are  in  the  murals  of  Aztec  and  Maya^ 
pyramids.  Mexicans  explain  the  development  of  the  mural  as  an 
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attempt  by  the  artist  to  coinmunicate  significant  ideas  in  artistic 
form  to  tho  common  i>coi)le.  Painting  is  for  the  purpose  of  public, 
information,  not  for  private  amusement:  portraiture,  for  example, 
has  been  little  developed.  The  subjects  of  murals  arc  the  lives  of  the 
l>eople,  often  at  Ordrnmatic  and  desperate  pitch.  Revolutionary  heroes 
are  depicted  at  their  moments  of  crisis;  Indians  at  their  moments  of 
despair.  In  execution,  the  Mexican  muralists  have  been  influenced 
.i^i'eatly  by  the  French  schools  of  cubism  and  impressionism. 

Atunilist  art  is  an  expression  of  nationalism  inspired  by  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  .expression  has  involved  tho  rediscovery  of  subjects  and 
techniques  from  the  pre-Columbian  Indian  traditions,  their  blending 
A^ith  Hispanic  ideals,  and  their  adaptation,  to  contemporary  trends. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Jose  Vasconcelos,  Miiiis- 
ter  of  Education  under  President  Obregon,  organized  the  fii-st  official 
support  that  made  the  development  of  tho  muralist  movement  possi- 
ble* From  this  movement  emerged  three  outstanding  figures:  Diego 
Rivera  (1886-1957),  David  Alfaro  Siquieros  (b.  1896),  and  Jos6 
Grozco  (1883-1949). 

Diego  Rivera,  best  known  for  his  murals  in  the  National  Palace  of 
Mexi(^,  was  the  first  Latin  Americai^  painter  to  receive  international 
recognition.  In  subject  matter,  he  exalted  the  Revolutionists,  the 
Indian,  and  tho  Mexico  of  the  Aztecs;  he  vilified  the  representatives 
of  capitalism,. the  church,  and  the  conquest.  In  style,  his  work  ranges 
from  impressionism  to  surrealism,  through  many  intermediate  stages. 

David  Alfaro  Siquieros  is  known  as  the  foremost  innovator  in  con- 
temporary Latin  American  painting  techniques.  His  murals  depict 
political  and  economic  views;  his  characters  are  often  symbolic  and 
are  portrayed  in  highly  dramatic  settings.  He  is  ot  the  opinion  that 
easel  painting,  because  of  its  size,  is  an  outworn  and  selfish  mode  of 
artistic  expression;  lie  believes  thaf  painting  should  be  for  the  masses 
and  not  for  any  particular  elite.  Among  his  most  notable  works  are 
Itetrato  de  la  lurguesxa  {Portrait  of  the  Bourgeoisie)  located  in  tho 
Electricians'  Union  headquarters,  and  Pot  una  seguridad  cmnpleta  y 
[  para  todoa  lo$  Meancanos  {In  hehalf^  of  Complete  Seaurity  for  all 
\  Mexicans)  located  in  the  Social  Security  Hospital  in  Mexico  City. 

The  third  of  the  famous  nmralists,  Jose  Orozco,  first  dedicated  him- 
!,  self  to  social  caricature.  In  a  1916  exhibition  he  portrayed  a  sick  society 
.  of  dwarfs,  cripples,  and  prostitutes  in  need  of  transformation  through 
;  the  work  of  revolutionary  heroes.  In  1923  he  painted  his  greatest  mural 
C  dopictinjr  tho  symbolic  trinity  of  peasant,  worker,  and  soldier.  His 
;  later  work  concentrates  on  the  tragic  and  cruel  asi)ects  of  life,  often 
'  depicting  events  of  desparate  energy  during  the  revolutionary 
-:  struggle.  These  themes  are  particularly  apparent  in  fiis  mural  at  the 
!  National  Preparatory  School  in  Mexico  City.  ^ 

The  major  figure  in  contemporary  Mexican  painting  is  Rufino 
^  Tamayo.  Although  he  has  worked  as  a  muralist,  he  is  primarily  an 
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easel  painter,  lie  is  le^s  iuiti<)nali.^tic  than  liis  predecessors  and  rejects 
^  what  he  considers  to  be  an  artiiiekil  display  of  folklore,  revolution,  and 
4>ropaganJa.  Instead,  Tamayo  expresses  his  nationalism  by  looking 
for  what  is  uniquely  Mexican  in  ancient  art  and  architecture,  in  In- 
dian u^es  of  proportion,  balance,  and  colonjn  his  mind,  a  nationalism 
that  rejects  outside  influences  or  that  uses  art  as  propaganda  hinders 
the  development  of  both  artist  and  nation. 

Mexican  sculpture  enipiuisizes  traditional  Indian  stylistic  forms 
and  subjects.  It  has  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  recent  European 
trends,  but  its  most  important  influence  remains  pre-Columbian  Maya 
and  Aztec  statuary.  As^^vith  many  of  the  other  arts,  the  Mexican 
sculptor  is  concerned  with  creating  a  uniquely  Mexican  style  and  sub- 
ject matter.  Perhaps  more  so  than  other  artists,  however,  the  Mexican 
s-ulptor  is  concerned  also  with  appealing  not  just  to  his  countrymen 
but  to  an  international  art  public  as  well. 

The  most  famous  sculptors  have  produced  thejr  work  since  thb 
Eevolution  and  include  Ignacio  Asunsolo  (b.  1890),  Francisco 
Zuniga  (born  in  Costa  Eica  in  1913),  Arenas  Betancourt  (born  in 
Colombia  in  1919),  and  German  Cueto  (b.  1893).  All  have  attempted 
to  give  expression  to  the  pre-Columbian  past  in  stone,  metal,  arid 
terra -cotta.  Mathias  Goeritz  (born  in  Germany  in  1915)  has  espe- 
cially contributed  to  the  international  reputation  of  Mexican  sculpture, 
particularly  in  his  work  since  1949.  \     ,  \  ' 

Architecture  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  controversial  of 
the  arts  since  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  Especially  since  1930,  thei'e 
has  been  much  controversy  between  nationalistic  [irchitects,  who  seek 
to  maintain  an  indigenous  and  traditional  style  in  their  creations,  and 
functionalists,  who  desire  to  spread  modem  stvles  and  techniques 
throughout  Mexico.  Most  of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  government 
since  1945  has  been  entrusted  to  private  architects,  an^it  is  here  that 
functionalisni  predominates— although  sometimes  the  functionalism 
is  diflicult  to  recognize  underneath  the  decorative  murals. 

The  modern  era  in  architecture  began  in  1929,  when  Juan  O'Gorman 
built  in  the  style  of  the  French  architect  Le  Corbusier  a  combination 
house  and  studio  for  muralist  Diego  Rivera.  Since  then  I^  Corbusier's 
theories  have  been  combined  with  pre-Columbian  patterns,  particu- 
/T^larly  in  the  area  of  low-cost  housing.  Considerable  innovation  has  been 
the  result  of  the  work  of  Pedro  Ramirez  Vazques  in  the  production 
bf  rural  prefabricated  school  buildings  between  1958  and  1964 ;  schools 
can  now  be  produced  rapidly  on  an  assembly  line.  The  National  Uni* 
versity  (1953)  in  Mexico  City  was  the  work  of  many  architects  and 
emerges  as  a  blend  of  styles;  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  outstanding 
in  its  architectural  design.  ' 

The  functionalist-nationalist  t^ntradiction  seems  to  be  on  its  way 
to  resolution,  as  exemplified  by  the  ]kational  Anthropological  Museum 
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•in  Mexico.Citv,  completed  in  19G4  by  Poaro,ri!iinirez  Vdzqiies,  Rafnel 
Mijares,  and'jorgo  Ciiiiipuziuio.  Tliis  edifice  succeeds  in  blending 
functionalist  appeal  .with  expressions  of  Jifoxico's  past.  Mexican  archi- 
tects are  experimenting  with  new  styles  olid  techniques :  concrete  shells, 
-for  example,'  have  been  used  both  for  factories  and  churches. 

Coexisting  with  modern  trends  in' painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture are  tiie  traditional  handicrafts.  Espec.i.|Ily  well-known  interna- 
tionally are  the  ornamental  tiles  aftd  on^^Crt  pbjects  from  Puebla,  the 
black  pottery  of  Oaxaca,  amVtl^a  variety  of  silver  items  produced  in 
Taxco.  Among  most  groups,  th^  production  of  handicrafts  lias  clianged 
little  since  before  the  coiiqucslt;  Indians  in  Taxco  have  been  making 
sil  ver  and  turquoise  jewelry  ^iuce  the  loth  century. 

INTELLECTUAL  EXPRESSION 

Prior  to  the  Revolutl6n,  most  Mexican  philosophicl  thought^tended 
to  serve  the  needs  of  churcli,  state,.school,  or  ii^dystry.  It  is  vyith 
Antonio  Gaso  and  Jose  Vascdncelos -that  SOth-century  Mexican 
philosophy,  as  an  ihdependent^field  of  inquiry,  began.  Both  Caso  and 
Vasconcelos  were influenced  by  French  philosophers  Blaise  Pascal  and 
■  Henri  Bergson.taso's  Christian  philosophy  of  the  world  attempts  to 
resolve  strain/in  the  Bergsonian  philosophy.  VasconceWs' efforts  were 
directed  towird  develophig  a  harmonious  mj^^tical  phi^losophy. 

Historically,  Mexican  philosophy  was  conditWed  by^  a  number  of 
factors  different  from  those  which  affected  mostjof  Western  Europe 
(exceptipain)  and  North  America.  Indian  prec^nceptiolis  retained  a 
considerable  hold  in  Mexico.  In  additi^Mhe^eological  fioctrines  of 
the  Counter-Reformation  encountered  nolJKUosophical  challenges.  En- 
lighCenment  thought,  which  spread  across  Europe  in  the  l$th  century, 
did'not  reach  Mexico  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  centuiy ;  when  it^ 
did  arrive,  it  was  in  a  form  much  diluted  with  Romanticism. 
; '  Mexican  philosophical  effort  expresses  itself  in  the  search  for  politi- 
cal, social,  and  artistic  goals  and  ideals.  It  is  not  as  much  concerned 
■with  problems  of  phenomenology,  epistomology,  or  methodology  as  is 
Western  European  and  North  American  philosophyi^Me:^ican  philos- 
ophy tends  toWard  a  tragic  view  of  life  in  which  the  individual  is 
perceived  as  being  in  eternal  conflict  with  himself  and  the  world 
around  him.  This  conflict  cannot  be  resolved  and  the  individual  cannot 
win:  Man  must  And  his  plape  between  the  conflicting  elements  of  cir- 
cumstance and  the  needs  of  his  own  personality.  Mexican  thought  is 
thus  dominated  by  problems  of  human  conduct,  not  by  problems  of 
knowledge.  Pliilosopher  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon  argues  that  the 
enduring  philosophical  ideas  in  Mexico  are  social  in  kind. 

Caso  and  Vasconcelpsrinlluenced  by  French  Romantic  philosophy, 
dominated  philosopl^al  thought  from  1900  to  1925.  Since  that  time 
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the  dominant  influence  has  been  the  Spanish  philosopher  Jose  Ortega 
y  Gnssctt,  as  interpreted  by  Mexicans  Samuel  Ramos  and  Jose  Romero 
Munoz.  Ortega  y  Gassett  provided  the  conceptual  framework  for  tlic 
attempt  by  the  generation.of  philosophers  coming  out  of  the  Rewlu- 
tion  to  develop  a  uniquely  Mexican  philosophy  of  life»  Ortega  y 
Gassett's  pcrspectivism  argues  that  each  nation  must  produce  a  unique 
philosophical  image  of  its  own  values  and  consciousness,  its  ideals  and 
aspirations,  its  system  of  social  and  political '^thought.  Mexican 
philosophers  continue  to  attempt  to  interpret  the  tenets  of  OrteglTy 
Gassett  to  fit  Mexican  needs. 

Other  currents  of  contemporary  philosopl>ical  expression  suggest 
that  there  is  a  trend  toward  fwider  integration  of  Mexican  thought 
with  American  and  Etn-opean  materialist  philosophy.  It  is  likely  that 
increasing  attention  will  be  paid  to  pragmatic  and  empirical 
philosophy  as  economic  conditions  in  the  country  improve.  As  social 
problems  are  resolved,  the  social  content  of  Mexican  philosophical 
thought  will  give  w  aj^  to  broader,  more  universal  considerations.  ^ 
Humanities  faculties  exist  in  many  of  the  coun'-ry's  30  universities 
(see  ch.  9,  EducaHoii).  Degrees  are  granted  in  music,  architecture,  art 
(including  paintirjg  and  sculpture),  literature,  and  history,  ^he 
luimanities  continue  to  operate  under  scholastic  niethods  of  insf ra- 
tion which  emphasize  memorization;  teaching  centers  around  a  lecture 
rather  than  a  tutorial  system.  A  notable  exception  is  the  internationally 
respected  work  iji  anthropology  and  archaeology  centered  at  the 
National  ,University  and  the  National  Anthropologicsil  Museum  in 
Mexico  City.  Much  empirical  research  has  been  carried  out  in.  the 
area  of  pre-Columbian  civilizations.  Students  from  all  over  the  worjd^ 
are  attracted  to  the  National  University^to  take  part  in  this  prograr^f 
The  social  sciences  (with  the  exception  of  anthropology)  are  meta- 
physica.  rather  tlmn  empirical  in  orientation.  Sociology  is  influenced 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  metaphysical  German  school.  Political  science 
emphasizes  the  history  of  Western  political  thought.  Medieval  thought 
is  studied  closely,  especially  that  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  reflecting  the  influence  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  country. 
The  field  of  economics  is  particularly  forward-looking:  the  problems 
of  modernization  are  studied  and  training  is  given  in  practical  policy 
decisioa^making,  business  enterpri.se,  and  banking.  History  is  con^ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  Western  civilization  generally,  and 
Latin  American  civilization  in  particular.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  history  of  Me^co  since  the  time  of  Independence. 

The  physical  sciencies  are  not  as  empirically  oriented  as  in  Europe 
or  North  America;  little  original  research  is  done.  With  increased 
laboratory  space  and  modern  facilities,  especially  at  the  university 
lev^l,  it  is  probable  that  an  empirical  approach  will  begin  to  develop. 
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'        !  /  CHAPTER  n   '  ^  I 

RELIGION 

In  most  sections  of  Mexico,  Roman  Catholicism,  the  predominant 

,faith,  is  somewhat  mixed  with  pre-Cpnquest  indigenous  religions. 
This  fusion  manifests  itself  in  beliefs^and  practices  that  are  often  far 

jemoved  from  orthodox  Catholic  dogma.''  .     *  .   .  » 

;iieligion  in  remc  areas  tends  to  peirvade  all  aspects  of  life,  while  in 
urban  areas  tlie  tendency  to  isolate  religion  into  just  another  segment 
of  living  is  often  evident,  thus  decreasing  the  influence  of  religion  in 

*  extra-spiritual  affairs. 

Contemporary  Catholicism  in  Mexico  must  ^ntend  with  a  myriad 

-of  problems  including  inter-ecclesiastic  disagreements  and<a  lack  of 
priests..  Also,  there  is  the  task  of  tryi^  to  keep  Church  traditiyii^,  , 
beliefs,  and  valaes  intact  yet  relevant  and  viable  in  a  society  of  rapidly 
rising  population,  changmg  social  stnictures,  and  increasing  secu- 
larization. Despite  and  partially  because  of  the  problems  and  handi- 
caps faced^y  the  Church,  its  activities  have*  greatlj^in'creased  in  the 

''last  20  years  and  today  Catholicism  is  in  many  respectS^more  robust  m 
Mexico  than  in  .any  other  Latin  American  country.  Construction  of 
new  churches,  numerous  religious  processions  and  pilgrimages,  ^ 
flourishing  religions  ordei^s,  and  seminaries  and  schools  attest  to 
Catholicism's  vitality.  ^ 

^Minority  religions  in  Mexico  are  also  prosperiflgrEarly  Protestants, 
Jews,  and  others  confronted  religious  rancSis^rom  many  Catholics 

^  who  thought  of  them  as  foreign  invaders.  Gradually  much  of  the 

'  hostility  subsided  as  leaders  of  the  various  sects  and  Catholicism 
decided  that  they  should  work  together  to  combat  widespread  religious 

'  indifference  instead  of  each  other.  In  1968,  special  joint  Catholic-^ 
Pn^l^ant  worship  services  were  held,  reflecting  the  increased  cordial- \ 
ity^SPcooperation  between  religious  groups  in  Mexico. 

^  ^  The  impact  and  importance  of  other  religions  is  relatively  slight 
.  conipared  to  the  influence  of  Catholicism.  The  Giurch  has  played  a 
paramount  rolerh^shaping  Mexico's  cultural  heritage  and  history  from 
the  Conquest's  earliest  days  to  the  20th  century. 

Usually  the  tallest  and  most  impressive  stjuctures  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  are  the  churches.  Their  bell  towers  are  a  majestic  andj 
prominent  feature  of  every  Mexican  cultural  landscape  along  with 
wayside  shrines,  crosses,  and  other  religious  s^bols:  "Each  year  is 
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punctuated  with  lioiy  days  and  cele\)rations  in  which  millions  of  th^ 
faithful  •  '  -^uatc  I^esides  consoling  in  times  of  peed  and  despair 
and  pr  te  after  death,  Catholicism'  festivals  and  celebrations 

allow  ^«  .-...o  multitudes  to  temporarily  escape  the  drudgery  and 
toil  of  mundane  life,  giving  tlieni  a  chance  for  sel,f-expre§sion,  merri- 
ment, and  niirth. 

The  Church  has  traditionally  been  conservative  and  wary  of  any 
^changes  in  the  status  quo  that  might  affect  its  position  and  influence. 
This  conservatism  has  been  ii  potent  influence  in  Mexican  historical 
events. 

In  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  the  Church  gained  great  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  power  which  ill  the  19th  and  20th  centuries^ 
liberals  sought  tp  curb.  TJnti]/ecently  church  activity  and  revolution- 
ary political  activity  were  incompatible  and  Mexico  suffered -years  of 
conflict,  violence,  and  unrest  as  Church  and  State  vied  for  power. 
Eventually  the  Church  was  separated  froii\  the  state  but  kept  under 
tight  state  control.  In  the  last  30  years  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  tol- 
erance has  prevailed  althougli  the  anti-clerical  restrictions,  such  as 
nationalizing  chuiches  and  forbidding  t:lergymen  to  own  property, 
vote,  or  hold  iniblic  office,  remain  in  the  Constitution. 

Church-?tate  relations  in  mid- 1968  were  much  more  amicable  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  There  were  cries  from  radical  Revolution- 
aries who  bcn^oaned  waning  anti-clerical  law  enforcement  and  feared 
a  revival  of  Church  .political  power.  There  were  also  worried  ultra- 
conservative  Ch.arch  leaders  who  feared  a  return  of  the  excessively 
severe  anti-clerical  measures  fencated  under  Calles.  But  the  paramount 
prdblom  confronting  religion  in  1968  in  Mexico  was  n(y?onger  anti- 
Church  legislation,  the  majority  of  %hich  was  nominal.  Rather  it  was 
apathy  and  lack  of  actual  participation  by  the  pious.        r  ' 

THE  CHURCH  IN  MEXICAN  HISTORY 

^     Colonial  Period 

Attending  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  con- 
verting Indians  to  Christianity  were  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
the  missionaries  who  followed  the  conquistadores  to  the  new  world. 
These  spiritual  conquerors  were  usually  as  intelligent  and  resourceful 
as  their  military  counterparts  and  considerably  more  compassionate, 
Begf^ing  their  evangelical  efforts  in  1522,  the  friars  converted  thou- 
sands of  Indians  by  the  end  of  the  century  ai/d  millions  by  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period.  By  that  time,  all  but  the  most  inaccessible  natives 
jiad  at  least  been  nominally  Christianized  and  religion  in  Mexico  was 
nearly^universah 

Various  factors  contributed  to  the  missionaries'  phenomenal  success 
with  conversions,  includi.ig  the  high  character  of  the  early  friars, 
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shnilarities  between  Clu  isfmn  and  Tn.linn  forms  of  i-eligion  and  the 
support  and. cooperation  of  the  govcrnniont.  The  early  friars  were 
dedicated  and  intensely  religious  umi  who  saw  tlie  pagan  civili^cation 
as  evil  and  corrupt.  They  tried  to"  eradicate  such  Indian  practices  as 
human  sacrifice,  and  replace  them  with  Catholic  dogma  taught  in 
doctwtas  (primary  scliools)  and  later  In  soco/ulary  schools  and  uni- 
versities. At  the  same  time  they  introduced  European  techniques  of 
agriculture,  carpentry,  masonry,  and  weaving  along  with  building 
roads,  aquaducts,  and  hospitals.  They  developed  painting  and  archi- 
tecture via  the  countless  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools  that  were 
constructed  and  they  tried  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  con^ 
quistadores  and  Spanish  settlers.  ,    ,.  . 

The  missionaries  found  that  many  of  the  Indians'  religious  cere- 
monies, at.  least  superficially,  coincided  with  their  own.  These 
resemblances  made  the  transition  from  idolatry  to  Christianity  easier. 
Also,  the  friars  often  built  churches  directly  on  top  of  the  pagan 
shrines  they  had  just  destroyed,  thus  transferring  the  attributes  of  the 
ancient  divinities  to  the  Catholic  figures  that  replaced  them. 

A  quasi-theocratic  government  prevailed  in  Spain^t  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  the  Crown  ruled  the  Church  as  a  matter  of><i:ight, 
granted  to  it  by  Papal  decree.  This  arrangement,  called  real  patronato 
(royal  patronage),  allowed  the  Crown  to  make  all  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments and  control  Church  revenues.  In  return  the  Church  had 
the  moral  and  financial  backing  of  the  Crown  which  mamtamed  the 
missionaries  in  their  work  and  set  up  the  Inquisition  to  preserve  re- 
ligious unity  and  punish  heresy  or  treason.  The  intimate  Church-state 
relationship  in  Spain  made  these  crimes  synonymous.  Thus  the  Clmrch 
became  not  only  the  dominant  religious,  economic, -moral,  and  social 
force  in  Mexico  during  the  colonial  period,  it  also  had  the  important 
political  function  of  Upholding  the  sanctity  of  the  Crown. 

These  factors  tended  to  augment  the  religious  and  civilizing  process 
and  hold  the  country  together,  jbut  clerical  conflicts  and  crisis  were 
caused  by  the  lower  moral  chara{«;er  of  the  priests  who  came  later  and 
the  enmity  between  higher  andmer  clergy.  With  notable  exceptions, 
the  priests  who  followed  the  first  wave  of  friars  were  not  as  eealous 
or  eager  to  Christianize  and  help  the  Indians,  but  served  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  rich  Spanish  landlords  who,  upon  dying,  bequeathed  the 
priests  property,  cattle,  and  large  endowments  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
clergj-  became  richer  and  less  conscientious  and  the  increase  in  wealth 
accompanied  a  decline  in  morals.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
Ciiurch  owned  almost  two-thirds  of  all  money  in  circulation  and  more 
than  half  of  Mexico's  land.  .  ,         ,        .  •  , 

■  Much  of  the  accumulating  wealth  belong  to  the  secular  or  higher 
clergy  who  handled  administrative  responsibilities  for  the  proliferat- 
in.' parishes  set  up  by  the  lower  clergy.  Each  secular  priest  was  the 
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hi{i:he;,t  rivil  autliority  in  liis  village,  and  fueros  (clerical  immunities) 
put  him  Wyoiul  (lie  reach  of  civil  courts  and  invited  abuses  of  powen 
They  were  Spanish«born,  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  loath  to  the  new  and 
heretical  ideas  of  nationalism,  liberty,  and  equality  originating  in 
France.  The  lower  clergy  were  mainly  Mexican-born,  often  mestisoSj 
as  impoverished  as  their  parishioners,  and  identified  witli  them.  To 
these  men  the  French  ideas  did  not  seem  beyond  reason  or  unaccept-  ] 
able.  It  was  two  of  these  lowei*  clergymen.  Hidalgo  and  ^forelos,  who  i 
lielped   initiate   the   struggle  that   eventually  led  to  Mexico's  i 
independence. 

Independence 

The  Independence  moveme*!it  was  harshly  denounced  by  higher  ] 
clergy  not  anxious  for  a  change  in  the  status  quo  which  might  en-  \ 
d.inger  their  powerful  and  privileged  position.  However,    revolution-  . 
.         ^arvjnovenient  brought  liberalism  to  Spain  in  1820  and  consequent  ] 
■intervention  in  Church  affaii's  which  alarmed  the  ecclesiastic  hierarchy 
*  in  Mexico  and  caused  them  to  reverse  their  position.  ♦ 

Independence  became  a  reality  in  1821  and  brought  the  relation- 
ship l)etween  Clau'clKand  state  into  the  open.  Mexico's  fi|st  independ- 
ent govennnent  acknowledged  the  state  religion  to  be  universally 
Catholic,  aJid  for  a  time  the  Church  was  allowed  to  maintain  its  powers 
and  privileges.  Yet  without  the  backing  of  the  Crown  via  real  patro- 
natOy  its  position  was  in  jeopardy.  Many  state  officials  claimed  that 
they  should  inherit  the  patronage  rights  once  exercised  by  the  Crown. 
Churchmen  contended  tliat  loss  of  sovereignty  by  the  Crown  meant 
that  the  Church  should  be  given  the  powe^  of  patronage.  No  solu- 
tions or  agreements  were  reached  but  increased  anti-clerical  feelings 
caused  by  intra-clergy  conflicts  and  the  envy-arousing  wealth  of  the 
Cluirch,  and  the  liberal  reforms  of  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions. Also  a  growing  belief  that  the  Church's  aflluencfe  and  power 
made  it  a  strong  rival  political  force  led  Government  leaders  to  begin 
stripping  the  Church  of  its  temporal  pow^*s^ 

In  IS^io  acting  President  Gomez^^aiMas  leveled  the  first  serious 
attacks  on  the  Church.  He  secularized  education  and  suppressed  the 
university  because  it  was  under  ecclesiastical  control,  allowed  mem- 
bers of  monastic  orders  to  renounce  their  vows,  declared  the  payment 
of  the  tithe  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  tried  to  present  candidates 
for  parish  vacancies  as  the  Crown  had  under  the  patronage. 

The  small  but  influential  arjid  intense  grolip  of  liberals  were  imper- 
vious to  pious  protests  against  Farias'  statutes  for  they  were  deter- 
^         mined  to  free  the  nation  from  centuries  of  clerical  domination.  The 
recently  enacted  Church  restriction  measures  were  followed  by  others, 
I  the  Ley  Juarez  (1855),  which  restricted  the  jurisdiction  of  exjclQsias- 

'  tical  courts;  and  the  Ley  Lerdo  (1856),  which  prohibited  the  Church 
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from  owning  real  proiHM  hv.  Thia  was  «in  effort  to  destroy  the  economic 
power  of  the  clergy  by  forcing  them  to  sell  Chnrch  held  lands.  Violent 
protests  and  condemnation  of  the  new  laws  ponred  forth  from  Church 
spokesmen  but  did  little  to  curb  the  increasingly  liberal  Government's 
anti-clerical  liioves,  and  in  1857,  Benito  Juarez  promulgated  the  new 
Constitution  which  bet  the  pattern  for  Church-sta^te  relations  for  years 
to  come. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  reiterated  the  previously  stated  restric- 
tions and  albo  declared  that  members  of  the  clergy  were  ineligible  to 
election  as  President  or  as  national  representatives  andihat  governors 
were  to  designate  the  buildings  to  be  tised  for  religious  services.  Books 
.and  objects  of  art  belonging  to  religious  comnuutities  were  turned  over 
to  the  public  museums  and  religious  orders  were  suppressed. 

An  avalanche  of  scathing  denunciations  followed  from  the  ecclesias- 
:tics,  who  saw  the  material  power  of  the  Church  being  shattered  by  the 
liberals.  The  clergy  denied  sacraments  and  evjen  burial  to  those  who 
,had  sworn  to  observe  the  Constitution.  In  1857,  a  clerical-military  alli- 
ance declared  war  upon  the  anti-Church  articles.  A  brutal  civil  Avar 
ensued  with  the  liberals  struggling  for.frcedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
equality  for  all  citizens,  and  suppression  of  clerical  power,  while  the 
Church  and  other  conservative  elements  fought  to  restore  their  tradi- 
;  tional  position  of  authority.  As  the  fightijig  raged,  the  anti-clerical 
ilaws  expand.,  i:  sacred  ceremonies  held  outside  of  churches  were  for- 
-  bidden,  monastic  orders,  religious  holidays,  and  the  ringing  of  church 
\  bells  were  regulated.  The  laws  eventually  established  complete  separa- 
i^tion  of  church  and  state. 

i   .Despite  the  ecclesiastics*  outbursts  of  indignation  and  their  desperate 
^  military  maneuvering,  they  saw  with  chagrin  that  the  Constitutional- 
:  ists  were  winning  and  thU  the  Church  was  being  stripped  of  all  its 
Undent  perogatives.  Realizing  that  a  counterrevolution  was  not  pos- 
sible using  overt  force,  the  clergy  tried  intrigue  and  worked  for  the 
;  founding  of  a  monarchy  under  European  protection.  This  also  failed 
with  the  execution  of  Maximilian  in  1867  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Set- 
ting). The  anti-Church  reform  movement  initiated  by  Farias  and  ex- 
panded by  Juiirez  and  others  appeared  to  luivc  attained  its  goal  by 

But  it  wds  a  temporary  victory,  for  Porfiro  Diaz,  with  clerical  sup- 
port, spearheaded  a  successful  coup  in  1876.  Without,  makmg.  any 
^fundamental  changes  in  the  laws,  he  permitted  the  Church  to  regain 
part  of  its  lost  freedom.  For  example,  it  was  allowed  to  own  buildings 
and  acquire  real  property  for  the  upkeep  of  these  buildings  as  well 
as  reestablish  schools  and  colleges  in  a  number  of  states.  The  Church 
enjoyf»d  such  prosperity  that  five  new  Archbishoprics  were  created 
during  the  Diaz  regime.  This  tacit  consent  of  revitalized  Church  in- 
.fluence  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  the  latent  liberal's  discontent  and  it  was 
^'ft  potent  cause  of  the  Revolt  in  1910. 
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The  Revolution  of  1910  promised  agrarian  and  educationiil  reform 
which  alarmed  the  Churchmen  because  it  would  affect  their  recently: 
reacquired  landholdings  and  educational  facilities.  A  Catholic  party; 
supported  by  prelate  patronage  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Eevolu-^ 
tionary  activities.  The  Church  alienated  itself  from  the  Mexican  poli^ 
ticians  by  this  meddlin^.hi  affairs  of  stat^  and  by  identifyhjgjvitlr 
large  landholders  and  foreigners,  especially  the  Knights  of  ColuTnbus^ 
in  the  United  States,  who  urged  the  American  Government  to  inter^ 
vene  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  Church.  Conflicts  between  Catholic? 
and  the  government  were  accompanied  by  killing,  looting,  and  widej 
spread  lawlessness.  The  Constitution  of  J917  contained  stringent  re? 
strictions  that  went  far  beyond  those  of  its  1857  predecessor.  In  an^ 
attempt  to  drive  the  Church  out  of  politics,  destroy  its  social  influeAce^ 
and  confine  it  to  strictly  religious  activities,  the  Constitution  g^v£ 
state  legislatures  the  power,  to  determine  the  number  of  clergy  needed; 
'  in  each  locality.  It  also  excluded  foreign  priests  and  placed  further; 
limitations  on  the  political  and  property  rights  of  clergj^men.  If  thesej 
and  otlter  measures  had  been  strictly  enforced,  the  very  existence  ofi 
the  Churlt^h  would  have  been  threateneJl.  j 
However,  the  anti-Church  clauses  were  not  activated  until  1926: 
under  the  aclministration  of  Calles.  Ho  was  unrelentingly  anti-Cath-; 
olic,  and  stinging  criticism  of  the  government  and  Constitution  by  an| 
Archbishop,  coupled  with  public  displays  of  disobedience  on  the  part;; 
of  Catholic  organizations,  incensed  Calles  to  the  point  of  unleashing 
all  the  anti-clerical  laws  that  his  predecessors,  for  political  reasons^^ 
had  ignored.  Convents  were  raided  and  hundreds  of  foreign  priests 
were  deported.  Congress  ratified  his  Ley  Calles  which  declared  that 
no  priest  could  teach  primary  school,  no  priest  could  wpar  religious; 
garb  in  public,  and  no  priest  could  speak  out  against  the  Government; 
or  Constitution.  The  state  could  close  any  church  on  short  notice  if  it 
failed  to  comply  with  the  laws.  ^  -  ,  ! 

The  Church  decided  that  it  could  not  comply  to  Calles*  Laws,  which 
they  found  repugnant  and  intolenible.  In  a  drastic  and  unprecedente<^ 
^move,  on  July  31,  1926,  the  Mexican  Church  suspended  all  religious/ 
exercises.  In  the  predominately  Catholic  country,  the  ccclesiasticalf 
strike  was  a  powerful  weapon.  Organized  lay  Catholic  resistance  first 
took  the  form  of  a  boycott.  When  neither  closing  the  churches  nor  tm: 
boycott  deterred  the  government  from  its  course,  lay  organizationjs,; 
individuals,  and  even  priests  began  resorting  to  armed  violence.  Cajfl- 
ing  themselve,  GristeroSy  they  put  together  small  guerrilla  armjes 
which  attacked  army  garrisons,  dynamited  trains,  and  burned  build- 
ings. The  government  deported  many  prelates  on  the  charge  of  inciting 
revolts  and  returned  the  insurrectionists'  violence  with  its  own.  A  bitter 
religious-civil  war  raged  for  3  years.  In  1929  several  conferences  be-; 
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tween  the  Mexican  President  and  Church  representatives,  with  United 
States  Ambassador  Morrow  acting  as  intermediary,  brought  a  gradual 
conciliation  and  churches  reopenedin  June  1929. 

The  modus  vivendi  did  not  bring  hostilities  to  an  end.  Throughout 
the  eftrly  1930's  the  hierarchy  and  conservatfve  Catholic  action  grpups 
continued  to  press  for  what  they  felt  were  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Church.  Liberal  politicians  were  piqued  by  what  they  felt  was  flagrant 
disregard  of  Constitutional  laws  by  \he  religious  groups'  activities. 
Since  the  late  1930's  both  sides  have  moderated  their  positions  and  rela- 
tive  harmony  in  Mexico's  Church-state  relations  was  achieved  through 
amehoration  of  the  major  friction-producing  issues.  These  issues  in- 
clude clerics  m  politics,  Church  ownership  of  private  property,  the 
number  and  nationality  of  priests,  and  parochial  education. 

The  Cpnstitution  explicitly  forbids  clerical  interference  in  politics. 
Howeve^^  as  the  revolutionary  government  grew  in  strength  and  con- 
fidence and  as  Mexican-bom  priests  ascended  into  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  (replacing  the  deported  foreign-bom  priests  who  were  gen- 
erally more  givMi  to  clericism),  a  flicker  of  empathy  began  to  develop 
between  the  twoT  Though  no  Catholic  political  parties  as  such  were 
allowed  in  Mexico,  various  Church-oriented  political  groups  were 
tolerated  in  mid-1968.  Partido  Nacionalista  de  Mexico  (PNM)  and 
Uni6n  Nacional  Sinarquista  were  openly  pro-Catholic.  Priests  advised 
parishioners  to  support  political  candidates  favoring  Church  interests 
and  rights.  Many  clerics  have  been  particularly  outspoken  against 
what  they  believe  to  be  grave  Communist  dangers  in  Mexico.  In  1962, 
16,000  persons  gathered  outside  the  Basilica  de  Guadalupe  in  Mexico 
City  as  part  of  a  prnyer  sessions  in  support  of  the  United  States  posi- 
tion in  the  Cubnn  crisis.  Priests  have  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  peas- 
ants witli  excommunication  for  joining  Communist  grouje.  Liberal 
/spokesmen  are  quick  to  point  out  such  instances  of  political  meddling 
^ut  the  Clmrch  hierarchy  usually  avoids  identifying  with  the  pro- 
Catholic  factions  and  individuals,  thus  avoiding  state  reprisals. 
.  The  Constitution  declares  all  churches,  rectories,  and  convents  to 
be  government  property,  gives  individual  states  the  power  to  control 
the  number  of  clergjmen  permitted  withiii  their  boundaries  and  pro- 
hibits foreign-bom  priests.  The  goveiument's  permission  is  required 
before  a  new  church  structure  may  be  built.  In  most  states  the  clergy 
bn.vft  no  problem  securing  building  permits  though  some  states  still 
occasionally  deny  petitions.  Once  constructed,  a  church  becomes  na- 
tional property.  Church  officials  have  said  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment allowing  them  to  own  new  church  buildings  used  exclusively  for 
worship  purposes  should  be  enacted.  Clergymen  also  maintain  that  the 
mandate  allowing  states  to  determine  the  number  of  priests  contradicts 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  religious  liberty.  Without  changing 
the  laws  the  revolutionary  government  has  decreased  the  tension  these 
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jjwucs  produce  by  overlooking  some  violations  of  tlie  religion-suppress- 
ing  statutes.  Tlie  noticeiible  number  of  foreigu-born  Jesuits  active  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  is  an  example  of  tlie  de  facto  allowances 
tacitly  graMed  to  tlie  Church  by  the  government  "  - 

Article  3  of  the  Constitution,  which  aimed  at  removing  all  vestiges 
of  religious  education  in  the  sclidols,  was  amended  in  1945.  It  still 
prohibited  religious  elementary,  sc  ^ondary,  and  normal  education,  but 
not  theological  seminaries  or  universities.  Also,  private  institutions 
were  allowed  to  exist  as  long  as  they  received  permission  from  the 
govemnlent  and  oriented  tlieir  instruction  toward  the  state  educational- 
ideals  of  developing  a  love  for  the  country,  an  awareness  of  interna- 
tionalism, independence  and  justice,  fighting  against  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  fanatici.sm,  and  remaining  completely  free  of  all  religious 
doctrine  (see  ch.  9,  Education).  Church  schools  began  to  operate  under 
ostensibly  private  auspices  though  they  were  named  after  patriots  in- 
stead of  saints. 

In  1062,  oO,000  church  schools  prospered  as  "private"  institutions, 
^Notwithstanding  the  church  schools'  new  freedom,  control  over  the 
schools  by  the  government  was  growing,  not  subsiding.  The  public 
schools  were  also  flourishing  and  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
nation's  teachers  were  from  schools  under  government  control.  In 
the  church  schools  religious  instruction  was  not  extensive  due  to  the 
heavy  schedule  imposed  by  government  regulation.  Also,  required 
state  textbooks  precluded  church  schools  from  over-emphasizing 
religion.  ^ 

The  obligatory  textbooks  caused  an  altercation  showing  that  Church- 
state  relations,  though  much  improved,  were  far  from  perfect.  In  1960 
the  Government'  provided  free  and  compulsory  textbooks  for  all  ele- 
mentary schools  both  public  and  private.  Some  Catholic  priests,, 
parents,  and  businessmen  criticized  the  books  as  leftist  and  anti- 
clerical aild  staged  numerous  protests  against  them.  The  books  con- 
tinued to  be  distributed  and  Church  complaints  have  decreased  some- 
what wuth  the  government  allowing  more  tolerance  in  their  selection. 

Despite  growing  rapport  between  Church  and  government,  numer- 
ous religion-suppressing  statutes  remain  clamped  oA  the  Church  and 
many  persons  feel  these  laws  are  unjust,  outmoded,  unpopular,  and 
oppressive. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCENE 
Religions  of  Mexico 

Catliolicism  is  the  predominant  religion  in  Mexico  with  over  36 
million  followers  in  1967.  The  number  of  Catholics  in  the  total  popu- 
lation has  decreased  slightly  in  the  last  30  years  from  about  97.8  per- 
cent in  1930  to  95.5  percent  in  1960,  though  Mexican  church  member- 
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ship  statistics  vary  considerably  and  i)eroentage  estimates  for  1960 
range  fil^  about  87. to  07  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Mexickn  Catholicism  has  social  and  regional  variations  in  ritual  and 

sacrament  observance.  Upper  classes  adhere  to  formal  Catholic  doc- 
trines and  look  with  disdain  on  lower  class  pious j^ractices  which  are 
often  a  fusion  of  Christian  and  pagan  elements,  held' over  tenaciously 
from  pre-Conquest  Aztec  and  Maya  religions.  Generally,  Christian 
features  prevail  in.the  northern  states  and  in  major  urban  areas,  while 
Indian  beliefs  and  practices  are  prevalent  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula 

sand  in  peripheral  population  regions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strongest  Catholic  areas  today  are 

^generally  tliose  in  wliicli  the  main  thrust  of  IGtli-century  missionary 
activity  occurred  while  the  weaker  Catholic  regions  correspond  to  the 
areas  of  least  intensive  missionary  work.  Many  of  the  anti-clerical  per- 

,  sonnel  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  came  from  the  weaker  regions  while 

L:the  opposition  was  usually  strongest  elsewhei*e. 

Protestants  comprised  about  1.9  percent  of  the  population  in  1960, 
though  estimates  varied  from  1.6  to  3.1  percent.  In  the  mid-1960's. 
Protestants  claimed  approximately  1.3  million  members  with  a  slow' 
but  steady  yearly  rise  evident.  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists, 

'  atd  Pentecostals  are  the  most  active  denominations  in  Mexico;  other 

..groups  include  Lutherans,  Episcopals,  the  World  Gospel  Mission, 

;  Ind  Wycliffe  Bible  translators.  Protestant  faiths  have  mad^  their  ap- 

^  peal  to  mostly  the  lower  classes  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  and 

-  liave  had  little  effect  on  tlm  upper  classes  in  the  professional  and 
t  aristocratic  segments  of  society. 

;  Mexico's  Jewish  population  accounted  for  about  0.3  percent  of  the 
^  1960  population,  or  109,750  persons,  90  percent  of  whom  lived  in  the 
'  capital.  About  55  percent  of  the  Jews  were  Yiddish-speaking  Ashkena- 

zim;  15  percent  were  Spanish-speaking  Sephardim,  and  10  percent 
r  were  Arabic-speaking  Jews.  The  Jewish  people  are  mainly  middle- 

class  businessmen  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  There  are  also  a 

number  of  Jewish  Indians  who  speak  Hebrew  and  attend  synagogues. 
\-  They  are  dispersed  in  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  states  of  Puebla, 
^  Mexico,  Veracruz,  and  the  Federal  District. 

Numerous  other  sects  make  up  approximately  0.3  percent  of  the 

population,  including  several  thousand  Mennonites,  who  are  mainly 
.  farmers  in  north-central  Mexico,  spiritualists,  freemasons.  Mormons, 
;  Quakers,  Orientalists,  agnostics,  and  atheists.  In  19G0,  over  192,000 

persons  claimed  no  r^Oigious  affiliation. 

Organization  and  Operation 

Catholic  Mexico  \z  ecclesiastically  divided  into  11  archdioceses,  47 
dioceses,  and  2,520  parishes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  centralized 

-  hierarchy  that  in  1908  included  1  cardinal.  U  archbishops,  and  56 
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bishops;  Pri'latob  arc  appointed  by  their  superiors  and  all  policies  are 
set  down  by  ollicials  in  high  i)OsitiQns  who  are  traditionally  members 
of  the  upper  social  classes.  The  hierarchy's  activities  are  overseen  by  ; 
the  Mexican  govenunent,  which  does  not  legally  recognize  the  Church  • 
nor  does  it  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican. 

Priests,  following  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  hierarchial  order,  ; 
numbered  7,616  in  1967.  Priests  are  the  highest  spiritual  authorities  = 
in  a  parish.  They  perform  various  religious  rites,  give  advice  and  guid-  ■ 
ance  in  spiritual  as  well  as  economic,  social,  and  political  affairs  of  the  ^ 
•  parish,  are  often  village  counselors,  and  in  isolated  areas  even  provide  ; 
medical  aid  for  their  parishioners.  Priests  supervise  the  various  la^  i 
functionaries  of  the  Cl-urch,  such  as  sacristans  and  cantors.  Sacristans-= 
act  as  caretakers  of  church  buildings  and  as  personal  aids  to  the  priests.  ; 
Cantors,  or  church  singers,  are  in  charge  of  church  musical  tasks  ■ 
4  which  in  volve  singing  during  Masses  and  leading  hymns. 

In  1967  there  were  40  religious  orders  of  men  and  93  religious  or- 
ders of  women  whose  numbers  were  3,000  and  20,016,  respectively. 
Some  of  the  orders  are  committed  to  only  sacred  functions  but  many 
are  active  in  Church  educational  institutions,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
charitable  programs,  and  missionary  work.  The  Mexican  Church  oper- 
'  ates  its  own  National  Foreign  Mission  Society  and  today  is  sendmg 
missionaries  to  the  Orient. 

International,  national,  regional,  and  local  lay  Catholic  organiza- 
tions abound  in  Mexico.  Catholic  Action  movements  promote  Church- 
oriented  social  welfare  i)rograms.  Kural  and  urban  youth  groups 
participate  in  housing,  sanitation,  recreation,  and  community  improve- 
ment programs.  Thousands  of  lay  teachers  and  missionaries  are  work- " 
in"'  to  raise  literacy  figures  and  standards  of  living  in  lower  clMS 
city-slum  areas  and  in  isolated  rural  regions.  Private  groups  of  the 
faithful  from  trade  unions,  housing  settlements,  towns,  and  villages 
make  regular  pilgrimages  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadelupe 
in  Mexico  City.  The  Movimiento  Familiar  Christiano  (Christian  Fam- 
ily Movement)  works  to  improve  family  stability  and  conjugal  har- 
mony through  spiritual  exercises  and  week-end  reareats.  Numerous  lay 
associations  function  on  a  local  level  in  villages  and  towns,  organizing 
fiestas,  and  promoting  religious  activities. 

Though  tlie  Mexican  Catholic  Church  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Latin  America,  numerous  problems  hinder  its  organiza- 
tion and  operation.  These  problems  include  insufficient  numbers  of 
clergymen,  inadequate  financial  resources,  widespread  religious  indif- 
ference, every-increasing  secularization,  and  clerical  conflicts  of 

ideology.  . 

In  1960  the  priest-to-parishioner  ratio  was  about  1 : 6,000  indicat- 
ing a  serious  shortage  of  religious  persoraiel.  This  paucity  of  priests 
reduces  the  influence  of  Catholicism  in  both  rural  and  urban  f.reas. 
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:The  problem  is  caused  partly  by  the  government's  ban  on  foreign 
priests  and  partly  by  the  unattractiveness  of  priestly  vocations  m 
:1erms  of  the  meager  monetary  returns  and  other  temporal  sacrifices  a 
'religious  life  entails.  S'lhce  the  masses  of  Mexico's  population  are  rel- 
sHW&U  impoverished,  the  majority  of  parishes  are  poor  also  and  the 
Church,  deprived  of  its  landholdings  under  Constitutional  law,  must 
contend  with  nuintyous  pecuniary  problems.  • 
;    The  consequences  of  these  problems  are  that  many  ipohitcd  villages 
'do  not  seeji  priest  more  than  once  every  5  years.  In  peripheral  parishes 
•iiost  Catholics  receive  baptism,  but  Masses  and  religious  teaching  are 
li-are  because  the  priests  find  it  impossible  to  attend  the  spiritual  needs 
of  all  the  villages  iu  their  territory.  In  urban  areas,  recent  mass  migra- 
tions to  cities  iiave  caused  considerable  overcrowding  of  parish  pre- 
cincts. Unable  to  carry  out  their  religious  functions  effectively  in  these 
crowded  situations,  priests  often  are  discouraged  wljile  religious  igno- 
rance indifference,  and  secularization  are  encouraged.  Mexican  church 
leaders  iir«j  acutelv  aware  of  these  problems  but  difference  in  outlook 
among  the  liierardiy  occasionally  precii^itate  further  problems  instead 

of  solutions.  ,      ,,r    •      1  •  X 

The  Chuivh  has-  been  conservative  throughout  Mexican  liistorj. 
While  attempting  to  conserv  e  and  i)reserve  the  status  quo,  tlie  Church 
=c6nsistentl  V  condcmncil  changes  in  society  because  change  was  thought 
of  as  inimical  to  the^xisting  faith.  In  contemporary  Mexican  society 
rapid  social  change  became  an  inexorable  and  often  unsettling  fact, 
and  the  Church,  whose  traditions  tended  to  restrain  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  change,  was  often  associated  with  static  backwardness. 

The  Church  has  slowly  been  transforming  this  traditional  image  of 
conservatism  bv  identifying  itself  with  more  liberal  policies,  let  a 
rift  Ml  the  hieraivliv  exists  between  progressive  and  conservative  ele- 
ments, usually  with*  priests  in  tiie  former  category  and  bishops  in  the 
latter  In  1967  Mexican  bishops  issued  a  statement  decrying  Church 
critics  (which  included  many  priests)  and  what  they  termed  irrespon- 
sible efforts  at  reform  that'  tende.l  to  degrade  the  Church  and  cause 
confusion  among  the  faithful.  • 
'  These  and  other  problems  were  being  courageously  faced  by  ec- 
clesiastic officials.  The  Church  belonged  to  the  Latin  American 
Bishops  Council  (CELAM)  which  promoted  cooperation  of  hier- 
archies in  solving  common  problems.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
■Church,  thousands  of  its  members  actively  engaged  in  sociiil  reform 
and  betterment  programs  as  exemplified  by  its  many  enthusiastic  lay 
organizations.  Priests  worked  to  ameliorate  social  problems  and  im- 
prove the  Church's  organization-ai.d  effectiveness.  Tluis,  as  Govern- 
:  ment  hostilities  continued  to  subside  and  as  clerical  leaders  worked  to 
letter  the  Church's  image  and  influence,  Catholicism  iii  Mexico  looked 
forward  to  a  future  filled  with  l)oth  challenges  and  promise. 
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The  Protestanr  Chuivli  was  firmly  estahlUluHl  in  Mexico.  In 
ordained  minl.^lei.-.  and  la\nien  nunil)ered  2,5*21  witli  foreign  personnel 
contribnting  an  atklitional  4IU  persons.  Most  of  the  more  than  30 
denominations  and  missionary  gronps  were  sponsored  by  their  aftili- 
ates  in  other  countries.  Mexico^s  first  Protestant  seminary  began  operat- : 
ing  in  1917,  supported  by  Methodists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  the 
Congregational  Church.  ; 

In  the  1%0's  Presbyterians'led  Protestant  activity  in  Mexico  with 
establishments  in  22  states  organized  into  0  i)resbyteries  (eqnixalent- 
to  Catholic  dioceses).  It  also  operated  a  large  publishijig  house  in^ 
Mexico  City,  four  secondaiy  schools,  eight  training  schools  for: 
ministers,  and  a  nnml)er  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  The  Kajl-: 
tist.  Episcopal,,  and  other  denominations  supported  seminaries  in  thC 
country  and  a  large  number  of  Bible  schools  were  operative,  nuiinlV: 
by  Pentecostal  groups.  Pentecostals  and  allied  sects  helped  diHtrilmte 
nuiuy  of  the  620,000  plus  Bibles  that  were  in  Mexico  in  1901. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  Protestant  projects  yvas  the  Snnnner: 
School  of  Linguistics  located  at  the  Wycliffe  Bible  translators  In^ti-: 
tute  in  Mexico  City.  A  staff  of  over  250  specialists  created  and  dis-^ 
tributed  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  Bible  translations  and  promoted 
the  scholarly  study  of  Hispanic  cultures. 

The  number  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  Mexico  increased  as  areas 
in  the  Far  JIast  became  closed  to  missionary  work.  Protestant  groups 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  Mexico's  literacy,  education, 
and  listing  improvement  programs.  Lay  groups  ^ve^e  active,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  placed  on  youth.  A  National  Student  Christian  Move-; 
ment  and  other  student  Christian  organizations  like  the  YMCA; 
fostered  Christian  ideals  and  carried  on  social  welfare  projects.  The' 
Evangelical  Audio-Visual  Center  of  Mexico  (CAVE)  was  an  inter- 
denominationally  sponsored  library  of  films  and  other  materials^  for 
use  by  the  churches. 

Problems  confronting  the  Protestant  denominations  include  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  people  caused  by  the  variety  of  Protestant 
groni)S  and  their  differences  in  Gospel  interpretation,  vestigal  Catholic 
resistance  to  their  activities,  and  pandemic  secularization.  A  number 
of  inter-denominational  organizations,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Co- 
operation in  Latin  America  (CCLA),  espoused  coefficiency  among  the 
Protestant  bodies  and  discussed  common  problems.  Notwithstanding 
the  al)ove  problems.  Protestantism  was  prospering  in  Mexico. 

Jewish  organizations  and  institutions  played  a  small^bnt  active  role 
in  Nfexico  s  religious  life.  The  Comite  Central  Israelit^i  dc  Mexico  offi- 
cially represents  the  Jewish  community  in  relation's  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Seven  schools  maintained  an  enrollment  of  about  4,700 
eldldren  in  1002.  Se\  eral  Yiddish  newspapers  were  [)nblished  and  there 
was  a  Zionist-sponsored  Institute  for  Cultural  Exchange.  Some  anti- 
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semitism,  especially  in  the  form  of  auti- Jewish  literature,  existed 
though  the  Government  suppressed  such  activity  whenever  possible. 
Freemasonry,  first  introduced  in  the  18th  century,  had  lodges  through- 
out Mexico  and  its  influence  was  widespread.  Members  were  mostly 
upper-  and  middle^class  politicians,  educators,  business,  an^  profes- 
sionaUnen.  A  Catholic  may  juxtapose  faith  and  freemasonry,,'but  the 
Church  opposes  such  liaisons. 

Other  sects  and  informal  religious  organizations  openly  and  clan- 
destinely operated  in  Mexico  especially  in  urban  areas.  Mexico  City 
had  about  75  Spiritist  and  Spiritually*:  "temples,"  which  are  often  pri-  ^ 
vate  houses.  These  cults  were  ofRciaHy  denounced  by  the  Church,  but ' 
many  Mexicans  claimed  the  espiritttalistas  were  Catholic,  and  spiritist 
curing  has  been  widely  accepted  by  the  lower  classes  without  causing 
any. changes  in  religious  affiliation. 

RELIGIOUS  PRACpCES  AND  BELIEFS 

Principal  Catholic  rites  of  baptism,  confirmation,  communion,  con- 
Session,  sacrament  of  the  sick,  marriages,  Masses,  extreme  unction,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  including  holy  processions,  devotions,  pil- 
grimages, and  fiestas  are  celebrated  throughout  Mexico,  tliough  innu- 
merable regional  variations  in  ritual  exist  due  to  the  intermingling  of 
Christian  unS  indigenous  elements  of  worship. 

Generally,  religious  practices  and  beliefs  are  strongly  imbued  with 
paganism  in  the  remote  Indian  villages  and  in  other  isolated  areas,  a 
fusion  of  Catholic  and  pagan  elements  prevails  in  most  rural  mestizo 
communities  and  in  lower-middle  class  densely  populated  areas,  while 
formal  Catholic  ritual  devoid  of  indigenous  influence  is  practiced  by 
Mexico's  urban  upper  classes. 

Certain  symbols  and  observances  are  meaningful  in  all  tlrt-ee  of  the 
environments— isolated,  rural,  and  urban— inohuling  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  patron  saints,  fiestas,  churches,  domestic  slirines, 
and  crosses. 

The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  the  most  widely  recognized  and  uni- 
versally worshipped  of  all  Mexican  saints.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  Conquest  she  appeared  in  a  vision  to  a  poor  Indian  named  Juan 
.  DioL'o.  The  durk-skinned  virgin  asked  him  to  build  a  church  in  her 
honor  80  that  slic  ^^ould  l)e  near  Ins  (thv  TndhUi)  ])eoi)le  to  protect 
r  and  love  tliem.  The  ai>i)arition  api)eared  directly  over  a^ destroyed 
Indian  shrine  to  Tonaiit/in,  the  indi*ronou<  cquixalent  of  the  Virgin 
Mnrv.  The  new  viiixin  enabled  the  Ay.teos  to  hidiani/e  the  white  man's 
reli^riou  and  make  it  their  own.  This  niiraole  was  odicially  endorsed 
l>y  Tim  Catiiolic  Chuivli  and  the  Virgin  of  nuu(lahi])e  became  the 
patron  saint  ofiill  Mexico.  The  Vir^iit  s  shrine  is  the  holiest  in  Mexico 
and'daily  lar^re  cro\yds  eon«rregate  in  the  i>la'/a  near  the  Basilica.  Upon 


entering  they  kneel  and  crawl  forward  to  a  spot  where  they  can  gaze  . 
atthehnagoaiidpniy.  „    ,  ,  . 

Even  more  inii)ortant  than  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  to  average 
CatHolics  are  the  local  patron  saints  or  santos.  They  arc  protectors  of  ' 
the  villages  and  their  images  arc  displayed  prominently  in  every  ■ 
church.  The  villagers  look  to  tlie  sanlo  to  save  crops,  stop  epidenncs,  ; 
still  earthquakcs,  bring  children  to  barren'women,  and  solve  countless  r 
problems.  Thcv  have  personal  qualities,  and  their  images  are  wor-  .* 
shipped  directiv  us  divine  beings  rather  than  just  symbols  of  living  ; 
saints.  Some  local  sanfos  have  extraordinary  miraculous  qualities'and  | 
gain  prominence  over  a  wide  region.  These  regionally  important  santos  J 
become  the  object  of  pilgriniiigos  and  special  vcncratioii.  Parishioners^ 
show  gratitude  for  their  protection  and  special  favors  by  the  san^o  by^ 
holding  annuiil  fiestas  in  homage  to  them.  ,  '       .  .  ^ 

Fiestas  are  organized  through  institutions  known,  in  many  localities,  ■ 
as  nuipmiim'His.  yciir  a  leader,  called  a  maijordomo,  is  dcsig-  : 

nated  to  take  charge  of  the  planning,  arranging,  and  financing  of  the 
event,  lie  is  often  ^referred  to  as  the  burden-bearer  of  the  santo  during 
his  year  in  office,  aud  he  is  expected  to  psiy  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
fiesta  expenses.  Though  it  may  involve  the  equivalent  of  several  years 
wages,  the  loss  of  money  is  ollset  by  the  gain  in  prestige  whicn holding ' 
tho^oflice  brings.  The  iiutyonlomo  distributes  the  burden  among  other 
,  community  members  and  compadrcs,  appointing  committees  to  lielp 
provide  music,  fireworks,  and  food. 

FiesiUis  usuiilly  oi)eii  with  morning  Ma&ses  and  a/ahaiizaD  (sacred 
songs)  followed' by  elaborate  folk  dances,  commonly  with  Biblical 
themes,  often  ccmhidered  the  most  impoitant  part  of  the  iiesta.  Dances 
and  other  parts  of  fiestas  have  special  names  and  qualities  according 
to  their  area  of  origin.  For  example,  the  huapango  of  Veracruz,  jarale 
tapatio  of  Jalisco  and  jaiaim  of  Yuciitaii  are  all  fiesta  folk  dances, 
though  each  has  a  distinctive  regional  expression.  Trocessions  in  which 
evervoiie  can  part.iciinite,  a  siiri)lus  of  food  and  intoxiciuing  bevenige-s 
bands,  bullfights,  incense,  colorful  costumes,  and  crowds  cmitribnte 
to  the  festivities  and  at  night  brilliant  fireworks  displays  liglit  up  thc^ 
skv.  Fiestas  give  the  people  an  upportuaity  to  sliow  their  faith  and 
pride  in  the  local  supernatural  beings,  as  well  as  jn-oviding  a  needed 
shift  from  their  inundaiie  way  of  life. 

Churches  are  a  ubicjuitous  feature  of  Mexican  cultural  landscapes. 
They  usually  tower  above  other  village  and  town  structures  and  in 
them  are  found  the  highest  artistic  contributions  of  the  coninmnity. 
Elaborate  and  sumptuous  altar  decorations,  vivi^  drawings,  and  carv- 
ings, and  the  rich  interior  colors  contribute  to  the  |awe-inspiriiig 
atmosjjhere  and  appeal  to  the  Mexicans  aesthetic  sensitivity.  Churches 
are  a  focal  point  of  community  activity.  They  are  also  refuges  from 
the  outside  world  and  uiioii  entering  churches  the  people  feelUiem- 
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selves  to  be  in  unotlier  little,  universo,  free  from  teiiiponil  tribuliitions 

and  cares.  '  i-i  ii 

Domestic  shrines  are  found  in  nianj-  Mexioiiii  lioine:s.  Tlicy  usimiiy 
consist  of  a  picture  or  feiuall  effigy  'of  a  favorite  saint  to  whom  the 
family  turns  \l\  time  of  need  or  when  it  is  impossible  to  attend  church 
and^pi-ay  to  tj[c.sa/t/^>thei'erThe  small  shrinos  often  occupy  one  corner 
of-a  rdonT.  N^earUie  mnfo  may  be  fouiui  ciindlo.s,  in.  ense.  a  vase  of 
flowers,  and  a  cross.  .  . 

Crosses  are  among  the  most  widet, pvoail  of  Mexican  religious  syin- 
sbols.  Besides  ^)eiiig  conspicuously  displayed  in  churches,  domestic 
.shrines,  lyj'id  pemcteries,  they  are  frequently  found  alons'  crossroads 
tand  trails  throughout  the  countryside,  so  that  pei^^oiis  traveling  from 
:ono  towfi  to  another  may  stop  to  pray.  Crosses  are  generally  thought 
iof  as  powerful  i)roteotive  symbols,  though  their  sigiiTficanee,  as  w  ith 
other  sacred  symbols  muV  observances,  often  varies  from  isolated  to 
rural  to  urban  religious  enviroiiineiit. 

■   The  isolated  religions  environment  in  most  cases  corresponds  with 
-the  arejis  of  largest  Indian  populations  (since  for  centuries  indigenous 
groups  retreated  to  inaccessible  areas  in  the  face  of  foreign  intrusions 
=tbat  threatened  their  cultures  and  sometimes  their  lives).  The  Indians 
'make  no  distinction  between  religion  and  culture  or  between  Catholi- 
icism,  and  pagtxnism,  and  they  are  not  aware  that  such  differences 
exist.  Indigenous  worship  is  full  of  modified  Catholic  ritual,  but 
though  they  accepted  certain  rites,  they  rejected  Christian  monotheism 
because  it  is  too  abstract  for  them  to  understand  and  because  it  con- 
^flicts  with  their  view  of  after  life.  The  Indians  view  the  universe  as 
inhabited  by  iiruimerable  supernatural  beings  and  many  of  the  fea- 
tures around  them  are  spiritual  and  personal,  such  as  the  wind,  rain, 
mountains,  sun,  and  moon.  When  "Christianized''  these  polytheistic 
iwople  have  replr.ced  the  old  gods  with  the  new  saints  but  their  func- 
tion remains  the  same.  •  . 

The  Indians  are  extreinelv  religious.  The  ^■lrgin  of  Guadalupe  and 
other  sacred  symbols  are  dpeply  venerated,  and  crosses  protect  the 
faithful  from  fright,  tliieves,'aiHl  all  undesirable  phenomena,  iiiey 
communally  observe  hundreds  of  holy  occasioius  i-ucii  year  and  con- 
stantly engage  in  spiritual  activities  from  baptism  to  extreme  unction. 
The  neglect  of  ritual  obligations  subjects  the  individual  or  the  whole 
jommunity  to  punishment  in  the  form  of  sickness,  crop  failure,  or 
othr"  iiiisfortune. 

The  rural  religious  environment  includes  the  thousands  of  iower- 
middle-class  mestizo  villages  spread  throughout  the  Mexican  country- 
side. Religion  in  the  rural  areas  is  also  a  blend  of  Catholic  and  pagan 
elements  with  the  former  now  predominatiiig.  As  in  th.o  :r.o"e  is'''  -  ted 
regions,  the  concept  of  God  is  unclear  and  his  significance  lie.s.l  ii-gely 
in\\s  vague  preeminence.  No  concrete  concept  of  heaven  or  hell  or 
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i)f  etfi'iuil  puuL^linicnt  Is  fi)unil  tliough  belief  in  cl  phigo  (the  devil) 
is  oonnnoiij  ami  many  evils  are  attributeil  to  him.  Tlio  supernatural 
worlil,  as  tite  rei>iilar  wDilil.  is  tlionjrht  to  he  fllleil  with  hostile  forces 
anil  pnnishinj?  fl^^nros  which  must  be  appoased  to  secure  ^ood  will  and 
protection.  Ixcligions  practices  and  beliefs  begin  to  be  di  lie  rent  iated 
from  temporal  alVaii-s.  Sacred  actl\hles  are  practiced  on  a  personal- 
faUiUy  le\el  instead  of  on  the  group  le\cl  of  the  luilians.  Magic  and 
MU'very  are  thotight  of  as  very  sinful;  nevertheless,  many  villagers  seek 
the  services  of  niramlt  ros  (healers  who  incorporate  elements  of  magic : 
in  their  treatments)  for  cures  and  advice. 

TIiC  urban  religious  environment  contains  many  sliarp^  contrasts.; 
Christian  and  pagan  components  become  totally  separat<}d  in  the  cities.  ; 
Indigenous  beliefs  undergo  a  metaphysical  metamorphosis  and  what . 
was  once  religion  becomes  magic,  then  superstition,  and  finally  folk- 
lore. With  few  exceptions,  religion  becomes  a  separate  and  specialized ; 
activity,  secular  attitudes  characterize  larger  areas  of  behavior  and 
concern  with  the  supernatural  becomes  less  constant  and  less  urgent. 

Ritualistic  orthodoxy  typifies  the  upper  class  in  Mexico  City  and  in 
other  metropolitan  centers.  They  frequently  have  close  personal  con- 
tact with  the  Church  hierarchy,  attend  Mass  regularly,  and  contribute 
money,  time,  and  support  to  Church  acti\  ities.  Their  religious  behavior 
at  homo  usually  does  not  extend  be\ond  simple  acts  of  worship  per- 
foi^d  individual!}  and  privately.  The  middle  classes  have  much  less 
cori^ct  with  religious  activities,  which  are  generally  confined  to  bap- 
tism, weddings,  fmierals,  and  free  jent  Sunday  services.  In  the  lower 
classes  combined  Catholic-pagan  practices  persist,  but  pagan  elements 
are  held  in  disrepute  by  the  upper  classes.  Church,  and  government, 
and  they  tend  to  disappear. 

Magic  and  sorcery  are  common  in  the  cities;  however,  they  are  not 
often  connected  with  religion  but  are  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  dis- 
organi^ition  and  breakdown  of  traditional  society  and  consequent 
personal  insecurity  that  often  accompanies  urbanization  and  seculari- 
zation. Spiritists,  magielans,  and  sorcerers  are  patronized  mainly  by 
tlio  lower  rlosses.  When  sickness  befalls  a  poor  mesthoy  he  would  pray 
to  his  Mtnto  and  seek  a  curandero  while,  in  the  same  situation,  a  wealthy 
businessman  would  appeal  to  the  Virgin  and  call  a  physician. 

Despite  secularizing  trends,  the  religiosity  of  the  Mexican  people 
cannot  be  denied,  the  Church  s  influence  is  increa.sing,  not  diminisliing, 
and  an  immense  majority  of  the  population  professes  the  Catholic 
faith.  A  difTerentiatio>  between  professing  and  practicing  Catholics 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  character  of  contemporary  faith  and 
belief  in  Mexico. 

Practicing  Catliolics  inchule  a  si  ill  segment  of  the  upper  clas.s, 
some  in  the  lowest  clas.ses  (especially  the  Indians)  ami  most  Mexican 
females.  Religiousness  in  women  is  admired  and  thev  are  looked 
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upon  as  the  preservers  of  morality  and  good  taste,  and  they  have 
-:  almost  exclusive  supervision  of  the  moral  and  religious  training  o^ 

the  young.  These  practicing  Cutholics  are  devout  and  ardently  faith- 
:  flil;  they  attend  mass  and  receive  the  sacraments  regularly;  and  they^ 
:  fulfill  all  of  the  moral  and  ritual  obligations  set  by  their  Church  and' 
I  priests. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  Mexicans  are  professing  or  nominal 
;  Catholics.  They  know  and  care  little  about  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
I  trines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Redemption,  heaven  or  hell,  and 
;  papal  infallibility.  They  are  inclined-^to  ignore  the  Church  except  as 
1  it  may  'aflfect  their  social  standing.  Even  in  the  lower  classes,  where 
[  religion  is  emotional  and  pervasive,  it  involves  little  contact  with 
f  formal  ph^rch  affairs  or  bMiefs.  These  feelings  are  mirrored  by  sacra- 
;  mental  statistics.  Although  over  90  percent  of  the  population  receives 
;  baptism,  the  percentages  for  other  sacraments  are  much  lower.  In 
]  some  dioceses  only  30  percent  of  the  population  receives  confirmation 
:  and'  mass  attendance  figures  as  low  as  5  tO'25  percent  are  reported. 

Religion  is  thought  of  as  a  matter  of  individual  consciousness  and 
;  the  personal  relationship  between  an  individual  and  the  supernatural 
is  much  more  important  than  outward  show  of  piety.  For  many  Mexi- 
cans, Catholicism  is  simply  a  cultural  trait  and  for  others  being  a 
Catholic  means  acknowledging  belief  but  not  necessarily  adhering  to 
religious  ideals  or  practices,  though  most  nominal  Catholics  would 
I  beoffendedif  their  faith  were  questioned. 

Religion  is  tliought  of  as  mainly  for  women,  hence  men  from  all 
\  social  classes  generally  refrain  from  outward  displays  of  religiousness 
bscause  it  would  conflict  with  the  values  of  masculinity  (see  ch.  12, 
[  SocM  Values).  Leaving  the  Church  is  often  an  affirmation  of  manli- 
ness and  expr^sing  pro-religious  sentiments  jeopardizes  masculine 
:  identity. 

Considering  that  most  loyal  Catholics  are  women  and  members  of 
the  lowest  classes  (particularly  Indians  who  tend  to  be  servile  and 
have  deep  respect  for  authority)  and  that  religious  values  and  niascu- 
linity  conflict  (causing  most  men  to  have  little  empathy  and  occas- 
sional hostility  towards  the  Church),  it  is  understandable  why  the 
large  Catholic  majority  in  Mexico  has  never  risen  to  defend  its  reli- 
gion during  the  long  standing  antagonisms  between  Church  and  state. 
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CHAPTER  12 


SOCIAL  VALUES 

Social  values  in  Mexico— like  Mexican  social  structure,  economy, 
and  polity— are  in  the  midst  of  transition  from  traditional,  rural  forms 
to  modem,  urban,  industrial  ones.  A  reorientation  in  world  view  is 
accompanying  this  change  in  social  values.  Behavior  patterns  are  di- 
verging from  traditional  ones,  not  only  in  the  growing  cities  and 
towns  but  in'the  rural  areas,  as  the  effect  is  felt  of  the  values  of  mod- 
ern ^Vesteni  culture. 

The  traditional  value  systems  which  are  being  modified  or  sup- 
planted are  of  three  different  kinds.  The  fii-st  is  tliat  whicli  grew  out 
of  the  persisting  values  of  the  high  Meso-Anierican  Indian  cultures 
of  the  Center  and  South  characterized  by  a  group-centered,  fatalistic, 
closed  commumil  pattern  (see  cli.  3,  Historical  Setting;  eh.  6,  Ethnic 
Groups  and  Languages).  The  second  has  evolved  in  the  more  Hispani- 
cized  and  mestizo  (mixed  white  and  Indian)  North;  it  is  hierarchical 
and  essentially  feudal  in  character,  although  more  receptive  to  new 
values  than  the  first  system.  It  glorifies  individualism  and  rnachisim 
(manliness)  in  males,  and  piety,  submission,  and  domesticity  in  fe- 
males. The  third  is  the  even  more  traditional  pattern  of  the  old  onoUo 
(Creole)  elite,  which  lias  persisted  in  the  upper,  and  conservative  parts 
of  the  middle,  classes,  in  spite  of  mestizaje  (racial  and  cultural  blend- 
ing of  whites  and  Indians)  and  the  Revolution.  This  last  value  system 
has  been,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  characteristic  of  the  higher  clergy 
and  the  surviving  hacmdados  (estate  owners),  and  is  found  princi- 
pally in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  especially  the  Capital. 

The  new  value  system  is  taking  on  many  characteristics  of  middle- 
class-dominated  Western  society,  while  at  the  same  time  incorporating 
and  modifying  elements  of  both  the  individualistic/authoritarian 
Hispanic  dualism  and  the  communal,  group-oriented  Indian  attitudes. 
Hence,  more  openness,  less  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  origins— 
either  of  family  or  of  place— more  pragmatism,  less  fatalism  or  faith- 
centered  conformity,  and  more  sense  of  virtue  in  individual  freedom 
to  act  arc  all  coming  into  the  value  system,  especially  in  the  urbavi 
se»;t6r. 

Individual  values  ha\  e  differed  significantly  in  the  three  traditional 
value  systems.  Particularly  in  the  cities,  they  are  now  coming  to 
resemble  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  cultural  complex.  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  growing  juiddle  class  are  becoming  more  coulident  of  their 
ability  to  function  successfully  (and  thus  of  the  virtue  of  so  doing) 
'  ^outside  either  a  communal  or  hierarchical  pattern,  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  view  social  and  ecbnomic  forces  in  a  general  rather  than  a  local 
and  particularistic  context.  The  traditional  dichotomies  of  role  and 
value— between  male  and  female,  between  lauded  and  non-landed,  be- 
tween young  and  old— persist,  but  these  too  are  being  modified.  Status,  ; 
again  particularly  in  the  cities,  is  becoming  more  and  more  based  on 
achievement  than  on  ascription  through  kinship  or  ceremonial  role. 
.The  traditionaL status  values  have  not  disappeared,  but  like  other- 
elements  of  the  value  system,  they  are  in  flux. 

Tlie  crux  of  social  order  in  modern  Mexico  stems  from  the  ongoing  \ 
phenomena  of  niestizaje  and  tlie  Revolution,  and  the  search  for  a  na- 
tional identity— whetlier  that  identity  has  as  its  focus  "Mexicanness," 
jan  identification  with  emerging  national  values,  or  Indianism,  a  re^ 
valuing  of  the  preconquest  Indian  past.  Because  of  its  origins,  social* 
order  in  Mexico  is  characterized  by  dichotomies  between  communal  re- 
sponsibilities and  individual  achievement;  public  and  private  author- 
ity. There  remain  values  of  the  thiee  traditional  social  ordei^  which  at 
times  conflict  with  modern  values.  As  in  other  societies,  in  Mexico  the 
differences  between  the  idea!ii:ed  view  of  the  society  and  actual  prac- 
tices are  significant. 

VALUE  SYSTEMS 

Vahies  in  >[exlcau  society  are  in  flux,jiirected  by  the  aftermath  of 
the  Revolution  and  by  increasing  acceptance  of  the  values  of  Western 
societies.  The  impulses  toward  secularization,  urbanixation,  and  social 
reform  which  characterized  Revolutionary  Mexico  in  the  first  half  of 
the  2Cth  century,  although  moderated,  continue  in  the  lOGO's.  From  the 
dissidence  of  Revolution  emerged  a  need  for  harmonizing  conflicting 
interests  to  reconstruct  a  new  national  community;  Mexican  national- 
ism became  a  cohesive  social  force.  From  active  participation  in 
revolutionary  struggles,  Mexicans  of  previously  marginal  membership 
in  the  national  community  (such  as  Indians,  labor,  and  women)  gained 
new  status.  Western  values  have  incrcr.cingly  been  introduced  through 
tourism,  world-w  Ide  mass  media,  and  changes  in  the  economy. 

The  Mexican  national  value  system  which  emerges  as  an  apotheosis 
of  the  values  of  the  ongoing  Revolution  is  an  amalgam  of  remnants  of 
three  traditional  value  systems— Indian,  northern  mesiLu^  nndcrioUo 
elite— and  a  modern  one  stennning  from  Mexico's  increasing  connec- 
tions with  the  contemporary  Western  world.  The  amalgam  is  not  with- 
out dichotoniies.  Socially  centered  (communal,  folk)  values  are  at 
variance  with  individualistic  and  entrepreneurial  values*  There  is  a 
contrast  between  locali^m  (or  roir'uuialUm)  and  nationalism,  not  only 
in  political  values  but  in  social  values  (see  oh.  17,  Political  Values  and 
Attitudes).  Locally  and  nationally  there  are  variances  in  what  is 
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thought  to  be  the  proper  role  of  the  hidividual ;  in  his  i^Jationships  to 
others;  in  loyalties,  autliority,  and  responsibility;  and  in  the  shaping 
of  the  social  order^ 

The  value  system  that  has  evolved  out  of  the  high  Meso-American 
Indian  cultures — persisting  through  conquest,  colonization,  independ- 
ence, and  revolution— has  never  fully  incorporated  the  strongly  indi- 
vidualistic attitudes  of  West€  :n  man.  The  Indian  community  tends  to 
be  group  oriented,  with  a  value  system  based  on  the  assumption  that 
aLLgood  thingsjn Jife— such  as  wealth,  friendship,  love,  masculinity, 
and  power-rexist  in  limited  and  unexpandable  quantities  within  the 
closed  social  system  of  the  commune  (in  Aztec  culture,  the  calpidli). 
Because  desirable  qualities  are  limited  in  quantity,  an  individual  who 
gains  more  than  his  share  deprives  others.  Thus,  in  order  to  maintain 
equilibrium  within  the  society  and  to  avoid  criticism  and  envy,  the 
individual  must  avoid  attracting  attention  to  any  real  or  suspected 
betterment  in  his  life. 

Inhabitants  of  the  closed  community  are  concerned  with  social  rela- 
tionships and  the  manipulation  of  the  social  environment  rather  than 
with  the  manipulation  of  nature  or  of  systems  outside  the  village.  Tlie 
village  inhabitant  is  preoccupied  with  interpei-sonal  relationships 
within  the  formal  structures  of  the  family,  the  godparent,  and  co- 
parent  system. 

The  contemporai7  Indian  conmiunity,  in  contrast  to  its  mestizo 
neighbors,  has  an  historically  ingrained  set  of  relationships  to  its 
lands,  often  to  the  point  where  land  ownership  by  outsidei-s  is  impeded 
if  not  prevented.  Tjie  Indian  community  has  thus  tended  to  look  in- 
ward toward  the  patria  cfiica  (literally,  little  country),  maintaining 
its  culture  particularly  witli  regard  to  the  role  of  women,  special  mar- 
riage customs,  greater  reliance  on  the  compadrazgo  (co-parent)  sys- 
tem, an  elaborate  cult  of  the  dcuul,  and  the  communal  method  of  farm- 
ing practiced  by  inicicnt  Indian  civilizations. 

Because  of  this  and  because  of  the  great  value  placed  on  communal 
occupancy  of  tlic  land,  the  "Southerners''  in  the  Mexican  Revolution- 
such  as  Emilia  no  Zapata  and  Lazaro  Cardenas— have  been  great  sup- 
porters of  the  ejUlo  land  reform,  returning  lands  to  the  coiumuno?, 
especially  in  Central  and  Southern  Mexico.  Group  ownersliip,  con- 
tributions to  the  group  s  well-being,  and  a  strong  sense  of  place  are 
the  keys  in  this  value  system.  Even  among  the  urban  poor  one  speaks 
of  mi  ticrra  (my  land),  referring  to  the  liome  village  toward  which 
the  individual  retains  a  sense  of  attachment.  . 

The  second  and  third  traditional  value  systems  derive  f  roni  dillercMt, 
and  regionally  peculiar,  variants  of  vmtizaje.  Through  them  the  in- 
fluence of  IIls\)nnio  \;ilucs  on  social  custom  and  thought  is  widespread. 
It  is  only  recently  that  Mexico  has  begun  to  emerge  from  economic 
dependeiu  e  on  the  esscntinlly  feudal  triumvirate  of  agriculture,  ranch- 
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ih«r,  iiiul  mining  imposed  by  Spain.  The  anthority-focused  urban  plan 
still  dominates  the  Mexican  city.  The  traditions  of  cahallerismo 
(gentlemanliness,  one  vliose  status  derives  from  landlioldings  and  who 
disdains  mamial  work),  of  onpkornama  (a  strong  urge  to  tie  one's  ; 
life  to  go\  ernuient  occupations) ,  and  strong  individiudisni  often  asso- 
ciated witli  egocciitricity,  all  derive  from  Spanish  values. 

The  impact  of' the  Spanish  system  of  values  in  Mexico  has  been 
difTerential  and  related  to  both  geogiaphic  constraints  and  opportimi- 
ties  and  to  the  character  of  indigenous  societies  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  ; 
Environment ;  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting) .         .  I 

In  the  north,  where  the  Chicliimec  Indian  cultures  proved  niosy^  J 
unassimilable,  and  thus  \\liere  vwn  the  7n<:sti20S  ^vere  imported  frofi^  : 
Central  Mexico,  Si)anish  values  came  to  predominate  and  a  set  of  ; 
values  pertaining  to  individual  rather  than  group  ownership  of  ttte  ^ 
land  have  been  and  largely  still  are  characteristic,  specially  in  rural  ^ 
areas.         ^  : 

During  the  colonial  period  in  the  Central  zone,  the  inestizo'^s  mixed  ; 
blood  tended  to  bar  him  from  achieving  social  status.  To  avoid  the  ; 
social  deprivation  of  the  urban  aieas,  the  m^stko  migrated  north  to' 
Durango,  Coahuila,  and  Xuevo  Leon,  becoming  a  vaquero  (cowboy), 
tauchav  (rancher),  miner,  or  tenant.  In  this  currentl)f  m^stlzaje  cer- 
tain values  came  to  be  preeminent  and  still  characterize  many  areas 
of  the  North:  fidelity  to  a  pafmn,  or  chief;  status  acquired  through 
ownership  of  laud,  especially  a  ranch  rather  than  a  farm ;  and  acquisi- 
t  ion  of  status  through  riches. 

The  third  current  of  viesthaje  was  both  more  localized  and  more 
diffuse  but  was  esixjcially  significant  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
Zones  and  thus  spatially  coterminous  with  the  Indian  value  system* 
This  traditional  s^t  of  Hispanic  Values  during  colonial  days  came 
both  from  the  Capital  and  larger  towns  and  from  the  crioUo  landed 
aristocracy,  provincial  clergy,  and  small  middle  class.  Land  owuer- 
s/iip,  hierarchical  status—in  government  or  in  the  Church— a  role  in 
such  traditional  occupation^  jus  law,  medicine,  or  banking,  all  charac- 
teriy.ed  valued  male  and  Uwmh  roles.  This  value  system  is  a  distinct 
.^Iciuent  ui  contemi)orar>  Mexican  society  wliicli  has  contributed  to 
the  current  overall  value  s}.>tem.  It  has  been  associated  with  white 
supremacist  (bianco)  notions,  especially  during  the  long  rule  of  Por-- 
firioDiaz  (1877-80;  188i-1011). 

The  value  system  emerging  in  Mexico  is  combining  values  out  of 
Mexico  s  past,  evolving  indigenous  ones  and  borrowing  .some  from 
the  rest  of  contemporary. Western  culture.  Mexican  society  has  been 
increasingly  colored  by  values  of  the  rapidly  growing  middle  class 
(.SCO  ch.  6,  Social  Structure).  An  important  new  element,  the  impact 
of  which  cannot  jet  bo  fully  assessed,  was  the  student  disturbances  of 
1968.  The  values  of  the  "new  I^ft"— pacifism,  anti-establishment  sen- 
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timents,  idealistic  rationalihin,  universal  human  brotlierhood,  and  the 
liko— have  been  introduced  into  the  Mexican  value  system,  as  they  , 
have  been  into  other  contemporary  systems  (see  cli.  17,  Political  Values 
and  Attitudes).  ^  ^ 

Mexican  adoption  of  niodera  Western  cultural  Values  can  be  seen 
in  a  variety  of  fields.  Tlierc  is  an  emphasis  in  the  society  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  goods  (televisions,  radios,  automobiles)  and  timeliness— the 
aiesta  (midday  nap.)  is  waning  and  the  liearty  midday  meal  is  being 
.replaced  by  the  quick  lunch.  PulqUe,  brandy,  and  rum  are  being  re- 
placed by  beer,  whiskey,  gin,  and  vodka.  The  cinema  is  gaining  in 
popularity  relative^ to  the  bullfight;  ready-made  Western  clothes  are 
replacing  traditional  garb.  Foreign  sports  such  as  American  or  Euro- 
pean football  (soccei*),  baseball,  and  golf  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  English  lias  replaced  French  as  the  second  language  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Westernization  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
cities,  but  with  extensions  of  transportation  and  communications,  rural 
regions  are  also  coming  under  Western  influence. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL 

In  the  basic  contemporary  value  systenu  the  family  is  the  funda- 
mental social  iixd  economic  structure.  The  family  establishes  its  au- 

,tonomy  through  inde^xjiulence,  self-reliance,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
privacy.  Except  in  rural  areas  or  in  the  upper^^class  minority^  where 
value  systems  arc  more  traditional,  relations  of  the  family  with  the 
extended  family  or  with  the  community  are  restricted  to  times  of 
emergency  amf  are  formal  in  nature.  Within  the  family  the  roles 
fulfilled  by  an  individual  reflect  the  values  of  the  society. 

The  husband- father  role  is  one  of  dominance.  As  head  of  his  house- 
hold, the  ideal  man  works  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  family; 
fulfill  his  community  and— if  heis  a  rural  dweller— ceremonial  obliga- 
tions; mind  his  own  business;  and  not  take  advantage  of  others.  In 
rural  areas  it  is  thought  he  should  avoid  excessive  anibition,  aggres- 
sion or  improvement  in  his  living  standard  so  as  not  to  be  the  subject 

:  of  gossip  or  criticism.  The  ideal  role  has  contradictory  goals  and  thus 
produces  contradictory  behavior.  In  conforming  to  the  individualistic 
role  of  providing  for  his  family,  he  can  justify  avoiding  group  re- 
sponsibilities such  as  giviu*r  economic  aiil  to  others  or  cooperating  in 
public  etuleavors.  In  runil  or  lower  class  Mexican  society,  a  good  man 
does  not  have  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community*  His 
motives  ai-e  suspect  if  he  does  intervene  in  conmiunily  affairs. 

Fulfilling  a  role  complementary  to  that  of  her  husband's,  the  ideal 
wife  is  submi^^lve,  faitliful,  devoteiK  and  respectful  of  her  husband's 
dominance.  However^  her  role  in  transmitting  social  values  to  the 
children  may  challenge  tlie  dominance  of  her  husband,  who  spends 
much  of  his  Vnne  away  from  the  family  residence  (see  cli.  7,  Family). 
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Adult  roles,  esiwially  in  tlio  rural  South  and  Center  and  among  the 
urban  poor,  emphasize  hard  work,  thrift,  practicality,  restnxint,  and 
the  abiliis  to  conform.  Deviance  from  these  values  was  traditionally 
explained  in  terms  of  supernatural  forces  controlling  the  nonconform- 
ist. Because  of  their  position  of  dominance,  men  are  detached,  indi- 
vidualistic and  sensitive  to  status  uilTorences.  Direct  competition 
between  individuals  is  rare  becau.«^e  of  the  value  of  restraint.  When 
competition  does  occur  it  is  between  groups  and  has  a  quality  of  im: 
personality.  For  the  rural  dweller,  aspiration^  are  placed  within  his 
reach  so  that  his  ideal  role  can  be  realized.  Concern  for  the  future  is 
lart^ely  absent  bocau.se  subsistence  is  a  day-to-day  task. 

Tension?  in  the  adult  male  are  often  the  result  of  discontinuitj'  be- 
tween childhood  and  adulthood.  The  male  child  is  inculcated  with 
values  of  submissiveness,  passivity,  and  dependence.  This  early  train- 
ing is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  iniier  strength,  independ- 
ence, and  dominance  expected  of  an  adult  maWin  a  patriarchal  society, 
j  Value?  strei?sing  individual  initiative  in  improving  one^s  social  and 

economic  titatus,  emanating  from  m^ban  centei^,  are  providing  alterna- 
tives to  traditional  behavior.  The  middle-class  urban  dweller,  under 
the  spirit  of  optimism  and  progress  that  these  alternatives  have 
created,  has  an  active  sense  of  control  over  his  own  affairs.  The  ability 
to  manipulate  his  environment,  which  is  perceived  to  be  orderly  and 
predictable,  has  allowed  the  nrbanite  to  make  long-range  plans  for 
social  and  economic  iniprovement.  By  contrast,  the  rural  dweller  does 
not  assume  a  fundamental  orderliness  in  the  universe.  His  attitr.des 
toward  life  express  a  degree  of  despondency  and  pessimism;  upward 
mobility  and  long-range  goals  are  not  perceived  as  alternatives  to 
day-bvrday  existence. 

Because  of  increased  communication  and  interaction  between  cities 
and  rural  areas,  there  has  been  a  degree  of  diffusion  of  alternative 
values  and  ideal  roles.  However,  in  the  rural  areas  the  new  alternatives 
have  increased  more  rai)idly  than  the  freedom  to  choose  thenx.  In 
niau\  cases  rural  dwellers  do  not  have  alternative  economic  means  of 
iraining  i)rcstige.  although  they  may  have  internalized  urban  expecta- 
tions. Thus,  w  ith  an  increase  in  alternatives  of  behavior,  the  rural 
inh.il)itant*s  coiuopt  of  en\  ironmental  control  may  be  further  reduced, 
leading  to  social  disorganization  if  his  expectations  are  not  fulfilled. 

(^>ntrasting  reactions  to  Innovation  and  the  breakdown  of  recipro- 
cal .issii^tanoe  ^how  a  basic  ditVerence  in  peasant  and  nrbanite  adaption 
to  a  rai>idly  changing  world.  A  pea.^ant  will  tend  to  believe  that  tech- 
nological development  is  reducing  his  opportunities  to  work  as  the 
co>\  of  li\  ing  ri^os.  In  cont^a^t  to  this  view,  an  urban  dweller  welcomes 
tccluiological  development  as  a  generator  of  new  kinds  of  work. 
X'rlunite.-  recently  iuinilgrated  from  the  country  can  no  longer  count 
on  a?>i.-taih'e  fnun  ivl.itive^.  ^'o  paie^it--.  or  friends  left  behind.  The 
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urban  individualist  is  not  concerned  with  this  breakdown  in  reciprocal 
assistance;  he  do^s  not  merge  his  career  with  that  of  his  relatives  nor 
xlocs  he  rely  on  traditional  community  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining prestige. 

The  values  held  of  women  in  the  evolving  society  are  less  changed 
than  those  concerning  men.  Except  in  the  most  urbanized  circum- 
stances and  among  higher  income  families-~e.specially  the  neNvly 
rich— the  subordinate  role  of  women  in  both  the  Indian  and  Spanish 
root  cultures  has  tended  to  persist.  A  woman  is  expected  to  be  docile, 
domestic,  fecund,  and  pious. 

The  traditional  values  of  docility  and  piety  among  children,  and 
the  extreme) dualism  of  behavior  for  male  adolescents  in  the  family  and 
amon^tlbrfr  peers  is  breaking  down  to  some  degree,  especially  in  the 
urban  middle  class  and  in  urban  industrial  laboring  families. 

INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS 

In  rural  Mexico  or  among  recent  urban  migrants,  relationships  out- 
side the  family  are  not  highly  valued.  By  keeping  personal  affairs  to 
himself  and  maintaining  distance  in  social  relations,  an  individual 
may  avoid  criticism  and  envy  from  others.  Thus,  reserve  and  carefully 
guarded  behavior  characterize  most  social  relationships,  and  informal 
behaviorls  restricted  to  the  most  intimate  relationships.  Even  within 
the  family,  demonstrations  of  affection  or  bodily  contact  are  avoided 
between  the  father  and  his  children. 

In  the  more  traditional  rural  regions,  sex,  age,  and  kinship  deter- 
.mine  interpersonal  relations.  Because  male  "superiority  is  assumed, 
\yomen  must  show  respect  to  men,  wives  to  husbands,  and  sisters  to 
brothers.  Age  and  kinship  affect  pei-sonal  interactions  only  after  the 
sexual  dichotomy  has  been  i)er^ived.  Respect  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
young  toward  the  old,  and  a  formal,  respectful  friendship  character- 
izes  the^  relationship  between  children  and  their  godparents  or  co- 
parents.  A  godchild  acknowledges  the  high  status  of  his  godparent  by 
addressing  him  formally.  Both  godchild  and  godparent  avoid  inti- 
macy or  familiarity.  The  godparent  has  certain  authority  over  the 
child  and  may  not  be  insulted  or  criticized  while  exercising  his 
authority. 

Other  relationships  characterized  by  formal  resi>ect  exist  between 
inferiors  and  their  superiors,  whether  superior  by  virtue  of  social  and 
economic  position,"  advanced  age,  high  educational  achievement,  or 
political  power.  In  these  relationships,  good  will  and  indirect  affection 
are  expressed  by  fulfilling  the  required  reciprocal  behavior. 

In  the  cities  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  rely  on  informal  dy- 
adic ties  rather  than  traditional  or  ritually  created  relationships.  Be- 
cause interaction  is  not  formally  sanctioned,  these  relationships  can  be 
terminated  at  any  time.  Thus,  two  individuals  can  examine  the  at- 
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tractivencss  of  a  frieiulshli)  without  committing  themselves  to  a  con- 
tinuous co-parent  rehitlonshlp.  Among  the  urban  elite  reciprocities  are 
somewhat  delayed  and  Impersonal,  reflecting  the  cosmopolitan,  edu- 
cated, and  prosperous  character  of  the  upper  class. 

Mistrust,  suspicion,  and  fear  are  common  reactions  to  strangers,, 
especially  In  rural  areas  or  among  the  urban  poor.  Because  the  ru\*al  . 
world  view  does  not  assume  a  fundamental  orderliness  to  the  universe, 
law  and  predlctablllt\  arc  not  a.^bumed  to  govern  the  social  environ-  ^ 
inent,  and  imnmtable  standards  of  behavior  are  not  to  be  found.  Be-  j 
havlor  toward  others  Is  based  on  a  pragmatic  approach:  whatever  J 
action  presents  the  most  simple,  i)leaslng,  and  workable  solution  to  a  ^ 
particular  problem  is  the  one  taken.  The  individual  does  not  expect  ] 
just  or  Impartial  ti*eatmont  from  strangers. 

STATUS  AND  PRESTIGE 

In  the  traditional  rural  regions,  sex,  age,  and  kinship  determine  not 
only  interpersonal  relationships  but  status  as  well.  Men  assume  all 
important  economic,  political,  social,  and  religious  leadership  roles.  ^ 
Respect  of  the  young  toward  their  eUlers  and  toward  members  of  their 
families  reflects  the  higher  .status  of  these  individuals.  Wealth  and.  \ 
standard  of  living  are  less  important  indicators  of  social  status,  be-  : 
cause  the  majority  of  rural  Inhabitants  live  at  the  subsistence  level  : 
and  feel  united  by  the  equality  of  poverty.  Tliose  who  are  more  success-  ^ 
ful  tend  to  conceal  their  wealth  in  order  to  avoid  envy,  claims- of 
friends,  taxes,  and  pressures  for  contributions  to  the  Church.  The  fear  ^ 
,oL displaying  wealth  reflects  the  belief  that  limited  wealth  exists  and  ^ 
that  to  take  more  than  one's  share  would  be  to  deprive  someone  else. 
Thus,  traditionally,  the  only  way  an  Individual  may  acquire  prestige 
through  wealth  is  by  spending  large  sums  of  money  at  community 
celebrations.  The  maintenance  of  prestige  means  respectability,  status, 
and  authority  for  the  individual  within  his  community,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  giving  his  children  the  family  status. 

^Vhlle  many  rural  dwellers  stress  the  equality  of  poverty,  urbanites 
emphasl/.e  the  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  city.  Urbanites  tend  to 
feel  that  upward  mobility  is  desirable  and  Is  directly  related  to  the 
ability  to  work  hard.  The  middle  class  especially  emphasizes  hard 
T,ork;  temperance,  frugality,  and  education.  They  see  a  basic  hierarchy 
of  jobs  wlilch  parallels  the  level  of  educational  attainment.  These  fam- 
ilies strive  to  Tmprove  their  status  through  conspicuous  ownership.  The 
urban  poor  arc  also  acquiring  the  symbols  of  higher  economic  status. 
The  widespread  system  of  retail  credit  permits  them  tp  participate  in 
emulative  buying  of  goods,  although  many  of  the  poor  are  In  constant 
debt  iiducatlon  Is  not  as  significant  to  upward  mobility  for  the  urban 
poor,  for  they  do  not  see  a  direct  correspondence  between  educational 
attainment  and  job  status.  For  them,  primary  edu^jation  always  results 
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in  manual  work,  wliereabbecondan  ediK-ation  does  not  guarantee  white 
collar  work. 

Modern  forms  of  prestige  wliicli  arc  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
traditional  ceremonial  forms  are  spreading  from  urban  to  rural  area?, 
ill  some  rural  areas,  families  desiring  higher  status  compete  in  osten- 
tations display  of  material  symbols  of  wealth.  This  new  orientation 
toward  btatus  has  its  roots  in  the  brace/ os  (Mexic  an  farm  laborers  en- 
gaging iu  seasonal  wage-labor  in  the  Uuited  States).  Traditional 
value.-^  did  not  disapprove  of  the  bratcros"  accumulation  of  wealth, 
because  it  was  brought  from  the  outside  and  therefore  did  not  deprive 
others  of  the  limited  wealth  withhi  the  couuumiity.  In  many  areas,  tra- 
(Jiitioual  nieauji  of  gaining  status  exi^t  side  by  side  with  more  modern, 
econouucally  oriented  means,  with  the  lesult  that  iu  some  cases  rural 
people  can  no  longer  be  confident  of  the  behavior  which  will  give  tlie 
respectability  they  desire, 

LOYALTY  AND  COMMITMENT:  AUTHORITY  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Traditional  bases  of  authority  oud  loyalty  persist  among  less  ac- 
culturated  Indian  groups,  particularly  in  Central  and  Soutiieru 
Mexico.  AVit Inn  the  famil\  the  father  maintains  an  authoritarian  role 
and  familial  loyalties  are  strong.  AVitliiu  the  community,  the  village 
cacUjim  (chiefs)  and  eldei-s  persist  as  authority  figures.  In  many 
villages,  the  local  Catholic  priest  has  assumed  the  authoritarian  and 
ceremonious  role  of  the  priest  of  the  old  indigenous  religion. 

In  Northern  Mexico,  loyalties  have  l>eeu  more  feudal  hi  character. 
The  vaqturoH  (cowboys)^  pt ones  (peons),  and  small  farmers,  more 
Europeauized  since  colonial  days,  have  iu  the  past  directed  their 
loyalties  to  a  leader,  whether  an  huLcmludo  (estate  owner)  or  the  chief 
of  a  band.  Today,  hacauhutoa  as  the  focus  of  authority  survive  only  in 
remote  cattle-ranching  areas  of  Chihuahua  and  Souora.  AVhere  bandit*? 
and  nomadic  Indian  bands  exist,  the  band  chief  still  commands  a 
highly  authorittu'ian  role. 

In  the  Xoi-theast,  esl)eclally  in  the  industrial  zone  focused  around 
Monterre\  and  in  the  oil  areas  inland  from  Tampico,  male  loyalties 
have  seen  a  shift:  loyalt\  to  economic  entities,  especially  labor  unions, 
is  becoming  marked.  Women,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  their  traditional 
loyalties  to  husband,  family,  and  Church. 

*  Government  as  a  focus  of  authority  is  met  with  varying  degrees  of 
acceptance  and  loyalty.  Among  rural  dwellers  and  the  urban  poor, 
local  governn^ent  is  seen  as  an  extension  of  external  powers,  not  as  a 
sclf-goveruiu<x  device  designed  to  meet  governmental  and  financial 
'  needs  of  a  community  through  local  responsibility.  This  concept  of 
government  is  reinforced  through  taxes  collected  in  local  areas  for 
regional  de\elopment  rather  than  for  the  direct  InMiefit  of  the  local 
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coinmniiity.  Ilural  inhabitants  do  not  identify  national  problems  of  : 
defense  or  internal  ordiT  with  their  own  interests.  They  tend  to  feel 
indifferenco  on  tlie  part  of  regional  government  towards  them,  an 
iiulilFerenco  stemming  from  their  poverty  and  low  status.  Urban  in- 
habitants are  less  concerned  with  governmental  indillerence  and  iihiCe 
their  confidence  in  personal  relations  with  their  leaders  (see  cli.  17, 
Political  Values  and  Attitndes) . 

Where  governmental  action  directly  affects  a  connnunity,  interest 
is  <renerated.  I^cal  ollicials'  wlio  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  state 
government  and  the  local  population  may  be  granted  special  status.  J 
These  oflicials  may  be  admired  for  their  ability  to  speak  well  and  for  ] 
their  actions  on  behalf  of  the  community,  but  they  will  bo  criticized  ! 
if  they  neglect  responsibility  for  their  own  family.  Often  an  individ-  ^ 
mil  will  not  seek  oflice  because  of  concern  that  otliers  wall  suspect  his  ; 
^-^motives.  _  _ 

Although  duticj?  of  the  major  oflicials  are  determined  by  state  law, 
the  way  in  which  they  administer  their  duties  and  in  which  they 
command  authority  depends  on  their  personalities.  A  timid  local 
leader  will  serve  only  as  a  figurehead  and  command  little  authority. 
The  local  group  ]>*'rceives  leaders  more  in  terms  of  personality  than 
political  afiiliation. 

Decision-making  on  the  local  level  may  be  chiefly  the  responsibility 
of  the  oflicials,  because  of  an  apathetic  electorate,  or  it  may  depend 
on  a  carefully  achieved  consensus.  Especially  hi  the  more  Indian 
comnumities,  open  opposition  to  a  political  suggestion  is  undesirable 
because  it  may  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  comnuinity.  In  cases 
where  decision^  must  be  based  on  community  agreement,  the  leader 
of  a  meeting  announces  a  course  of  action  only  when  ho  is  confident 
that  there  will  be  no  dissent.  Generally,  a  diplomatically  formalized 
discussion  of  views  is  held  so  that  the  leader  can  determine  the  most 
popular  viewpoint. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  change  in  authority  patterns  has  been 
the  growth  of  power  for  local,  regional,  and  national  leaders  within  the 
apparatus  of  the  Institutional  Reuilutiouary  Party  (Partido  "Kevolu- 
cionario  Institucional— PRI)  (see  ch,  13,  The  Governmental  System), 
Associated  with  this  growth  has  been  the  rise  of  cadquismo^  a  power 
structure  focusing  on  provincial  party  chiefs,  frequently  former  pres- 
idents of  the  republic.  These  leaders  carry  such  implicit  responsibilities 
toward  their  followers  as  prefernu^ut,  patronage,  and  welfare. 

THE  CHANGING  SOCIAL  ORDER 

In  the  citioft  and  in  XoHhern  Mexico,  whore  the  social  order  is  char- 
acterized by  a  larger  middle  class,  the  Spanish  and  Western  value  of 
competitive  individualism  justifies  a  social  stratification  pattern  in 
which  h/ird  work,  education,  and  material  acquisition  determine  up- 
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waiil  mobility.  In  rural  aieas  ami  aiiion^i:  nvoiit  migniuU  to  the  cities, 
the  factof  i)o\ii\v  seom^  (d  the  poor  to  }\\>t\(y  the  ussumptiou  of  liiii- 
ited  quantities  of  desirable  (qualities  iu'tlic  >oi'ial  order.  Rural  vrUagers 
have  been  aeoustoiiied  to  a  dosed  sy.stem  with  \lr(ually  no  sooial 
mobility.  ^  .  . 

.Midiile-chibs  urban  \alues  are  liuding  accei»tauce  among  the  lower 
urban  and  rural  classes,  but  because  of  their  economic  status,  these 
classes  feel  unable  to  particii)^ite  lii  the  nesv  social  order  I'haractcrizeil 
by  mobility.  Because  they  eont^inm*  to^i\c  at  a  subsLstcUiV  le\cl.  they 
cannot  gain  prestige  tluongli  ^Material  acquisition.  Traditional  ex- 
planations are  pro*,  uled  for  their ^o\\  position  in  the  M)cial  order:  one's 
en\iu):imei\t  and  fnture  eannot  bi*  controlled  or  predicted;  only  luck 
can  ih'teVmine  snccess.  \ 

Tluis.  in  nnidi  of  urban  anif^  rnnN  >le\ici)  trailitional  ami  modern 
\  nine  systems  coexi.^t..yoi  the  rnral  i^oov  .uid  the  recent  urban  migrant, 
a»veptanec  of  the  n)4)ilern  xalu'e  sxsteui  does  not  imply  participation 
in  all  I'acet.s  of  the  modern  social  order. 

Ell'ortsat  reform  and  change,  at  creating  a  cohe^ixe society  in  whidi  * 
as  niany  interests  as^po^^ible  are  represented,  are  embodied  institu- 
tionally iu  the  rulnig  coalitiim  part\,  the  IMU.  Agricnltural  ami  espe- 
cially Inditui  rural  interests  are  represciUed  in  the  National 
Agricnltral  "Workers  Confederation  (Confederaciou  Nai'ional  Caiupe- 
:<ina  (\N(  *K  uicmbrrshii)  in  which  is  obligatory  for  every  worker  of 
conununal  huuU.  Other  gronpb  whose  interests  are  ollicially  repre- 
sented N\  ithin  the  PIU  include  i)ublic  servants,  teachers,  and  industrial 
.  \vorkers.  There  exist  aKo  strong  tuifonouions  unions  in  transport, 
petrolemu,  mining,  and  nietallnrgy  ^.sce  cli.  lil,  Labor).  Vor  the  mili- 
tary, now  exohuled  from  the  Plil  as  a  special  interest  group,  and  for 
all  others  seeking  a  formal  alUliation  w  ith  the  PUl,  there  is  the  Xa- 
iioual  ('onfedenition  of  Popular  Organizations  (Confederaciou 
Nacional  de  Organi/aciones  Populares-CNOP),  created  to  provide 
an  avennc  for  imlividual  identiJieation  with  the  emergent  Mexican 
society.  -  • 

Outsule  the  ollicial  party,  interest  groui)S  have  been  created  among 
bank  employees,  small  independent  farnuus,  cooperative  labor  groups, 
duunbers  of  connnerce,  and  chambers  of  industry.  These  groups  are 
consulted  frequently  by  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic  on  questions  of 
particula  rly  great  national  or  .sectoral  i»nportance. 

Prior  to  U)10,  the  principal  concerns  of  the  vevol"tionary  Mexican 
society  centered  on:  institutional  change;  agrarian  reform;  urban 
labor  movements  in  industry  and  public  utilities;  mass  public  educa- 
tion; dimination  of  .foreign  economic  imperialishi;  a!ul  intdlectiial 
J  dominance.  With  many  of  the  Kevolutidnary.goals  accomplished— or 
at  least  with  programs  underway  to  accomplish  them— since  the  1940^s 
materialist  goals  have  replaced  Revolutionary  ones,  except  among 
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embryonic  revolutionaries  of  the  'mew  I^eft/*  The  old  upper  class, 
based  on  genealogy,  land,  and  race  is  giving  way  to  a  new  plutocracy, 
bourgeois  in  ori^ns,  deriving  its  w^ealth — and  hence  its  power — from 
indu3try,  commerce,  and  finance.  Tlie  mainstay  of  the  ongoing  Revolu- 
tion, both  politically  and  socially,  is  the  emerging  middle  class.  This 
class  is  active  in  promulgating  social  values  drawn  from  contemporary 
Western  culture  at  the  same  time  that  it  champion^a  national  Mexican 
culture. 
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SECTION  11.  POLITICAL 
CHAPTER  13 
THE  GOVERNMENTAIL  SYSTEM 

The  governmental  system  is  known  throughout  Latin  America  for 
its  relative  stability  since  the  great  Revolution  of  1910-1917.  One  of  the 
keys  to  this  stability  lies  in  the  capacity  of  the  governing  ai  Uus 
to  compromise  conflicting  demands  without  resorting  to  force,  a  *ier 
may  be  found  in  the  more  authoritarian  aspects  of  the  system  %>iiose 
nonetheless  benevolent  purposes  help  to  acconunodate  many  of  the 
apparent  lacks  of  formally  democratic  practices  and  direct  popular 
accountability. 

Political  power  and  authority  are  organized  hionirchically  and  de- 
rived from  easily  identifiable  sources.  The  rres|dent  of  Mexico  is  the 
center  of  political  power  and  OMthority.  Ho  is  chosen  from  the  elite 
of  the  Institutional  Revolutionary'party  (Purtido  Revolucfonario  In- 
stitucional— PRI)  and  elected  by  direct  popular  vote.  The  PRI  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  sectors  and  affiliated  labor,  professional,  and  serv- 
ice organizations.  From  the  directorates  of  these  affiliated  organizations 
comes  Mexico's  power  elite  which  in  turn  designate  the  PRI  candidate 
through  a  delicate  and  informal  process  I'cflecting  the  influence  of  the 
major  factions  and  their  leaders  and  operating  as  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  coalition.  Out  of  this 
process  has  come  every  Mexican  President  since  the  1920's. 

The  persons  who  control  all  major  aspects  of  administrative  decision- 
making and  public*policy  formation  throughout  Mexico  at  all  levels 
of  government  are  generally  within  the  system  composed  of  the  PRI 
and  its  cooperators.  Thus  programs,  offices,  and  the  personnel  to  run 
thtm  are  usually  sanctioned  by  the  official  party  and  its  allies. 

Most  governments*  appointments,  hence  most  public  policy,  occurs 
as  a  result  of  a  filtering  process  that  has  its  genesis  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal organs  of  the  PRI.  The  highest  ranking  of  these  is  the  National 
Assembly,jvvhoseJraditionally  most  important  role  has  been  the  nam- 
ing of  the  PRI's  presidential  candidate  every  6  years.  The  second  of 
the  major  organs  is  a  smaller  group  known  as  the  National  Council, 
which  is  intended  to  ^represent  both  the  National  Assembly,  when  it  is 
not  in  session,  and  the  state  party  organizations.  In  addition,  the  sec- 
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toral  organizations  of  the  PRI  are  given  representation  on  tlie  Na- 
tional Council.  ^  • 
The  selection  of  representatives  of  the  sectoral  organizations  is  done 
by  the  tliird,  and  practically  speaking  the  most  powerful,  structural 
entity  of  the  PRI,  its  National  Executive  Committee  (Comitc  Ejecu- 
tivo  Nacional— CEN).  The  CEN  calls  tlie  National  Council  to  meet- 
ings and  exercises  a  "watchdog'^  function  over  the  party  on  belialf  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  CEN  is  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  and 
may  be  similarly  removed.  The  CEN  maintains  party  discipline  and 
is  the  active  channel  whereby  sectoral,  state,  and  popular  desires  are 
articulated  upward,  through  the  presidency,  into  the  congress,  and 
later  pn  mulgated  in  Mexican  law  and  administrative  determinations. 

The  Constitutions  of  1824, 1857,  and  1917  have  all  specified  a  federal 
yystem,  with  division  of  powers  modeled  after  the  Uiiited  States  Con- 
stitntion.  The  Executive  branch  i.s,  however,  much  thfc  most  powerful, 
resulting  in  a  weaker  form  of  federalism.  The  President  serves  for  6 
yeare  And  cannot  be  reelected.  He  is  conunander  of  the  armed  forces 
and  can  appoint  or  remove  his  chief  administrative  officers  as  wcW 
as  the  mayor  of  the  Federal  District.  Of  his  roughly  24  department 
heads,  or  bccretaries,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Gobernacion)  is 
the  most  powerful  and  often  bucceeds  to  the  presidency.  On  behalf  of 
the  President,  Gobernacion  intermediates  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states  and  adjudicates  interstate  or  federal-state  disputes. 
His  power  is  reinforced  by  the  federal  government's  virtual  monopoly 
over  the  important  avenues  of  taxation. 

The  legislature  is  bicameral :  the  Senate Jias  two  members  from  each 
state  and  the  Federal  Dibti  ict  for  a  total  of  CO  members;  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  around  180  members,  cho^eh  on  a  population  basis. 
Minority  parties  are  granted  special  representation  in  the  form  of 
party  deputies  who  are  named  by  the  parties.  Their  numbers  vary  with 
voting  percentage  achieved,  such  that  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  can 
have  a  maximum  of  members.  Senators  serve  for  C  years;  deputies 
for  3,  and  neither  can  serve  more  than  one  term  in  a  row  The  Congress 
has  a  permanent  committee  of  21)  members  which  sees  to  legiblati\e  in- 
terests when  the  legislature  is  not^in  session. 

The  juclicial  system  i.s  headed  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  21  members; 
their  chief  justice  is  chosen  annuall\  from  among  them  on  a  rotational 
basis.  Tiie  members  arc  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Senate 
and  serve  for  life,  on  good  behavior.  The  justices  are  usually  div  .nl 
into  four  f-ectional  courts  covering  civil,  criminal,  administrative,  and 
labor  matters.  They  hit  in  plenary  .session  for  certain  special  adminis- 
trative and  other  subject  matter  specified  by  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
appoints  the  magistrates  of  the  lower  federal  courts. 
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The  structure  and  operation  of  state  and  local  government  are  pre- 
scribed in  some  detail  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  President  and  the 
Tiational  legislature  are  given  rather  sweeping  powers  to  direct  and 
influence  legislation  and  administration  at  lower  levels. 

Govermiient  todav  rests  upon  a  unique  party  system  that  has  had 
great  success  in  generating  loyalty  and  support  throughout  the  popu- 
lace. Within  this  svstem.  those  who  actually  exercise  efT-ctive  control 
over  the  Revolutionary  machinery  are  the  key  indiyidnuls  in  the  PRI 

coalition.''  ,  ,  * 

In  common  with  mauv  other  developing  nation^, '  ^rge  numbers  of 
rural  Mexicans  are  migratmn  to  the  cities  hopi;lg  for  increased  eco- 
nomic opportunitv.  "With  iWeasing  lunnan  xTisplacement  has  come 
the  pressu  f  an  accelerated\-banization>nd  the  conconutant  rise 
of  deprebodu  urban  social  sectors.  RecognizUig  the  threat  of  alienation 
and  instabilitv  in  the  urban  areas,  the  sj-overnment  has  taken  steps, 
through  policies  of  long-range  planning/to  avoid  the  potentially  dam- 
aging consequences  of  uncontrolled  nrl)(inization. 
"^Much  of  the  elYectiveness  of  goveriunental  adaptation  to  urbaniza- 
tion depends  upon  state  governors,  who  set  general  norms  for  the 
administration  and  allocation  of  fiscal  resources.  Intense  citizen  pres- 
s„r.e  upon  Mexico  City  for  relief  from  excesses  of  any  state  regime 
can  load  to  presidential  intervention.  , .  ,   .      ,      ,  n. 

Welfare  is  almost  enllrelv  a  federal  program  designed  to  boneht 
both  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  government  otler?  a  range  of  welfare, 
public  works,  agi-arla.i.  and  general  financiai  services  that  serve  to 
influence  the  attitudes  of  individual  Mexicans  toward  support  ot  the 
«tate  ^fexico's  relative  political  tranquillity  and  social  stability  testi- 
fies to  the  efteotivene»  of  its  present  governmental  ssstein.  and  the 
people  feel  that  their  Revolution  is  not  over. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Vs  of  10:'1>,  the  -20  Llitiu  American  republics  lud  ha.t  ISO  constitu- 
tions since  .I'-hieviiur  their  independence:  an  average  of  O.n  each. 
Mexico  has  had  five'in  this  period:  1S24,  1S.36,  1843.  1857.  and  191.. 

The  Constitution  of  182-1 

The  Creoles  who  led  the  movement  for  independence  in  1S21  faced 
several  laroe  political  issues:  those  of  liberalism  versus  conservatism, 
centralism^  ersus  federalism,  and  the  intertwining  of  church  and  state 
-ei'sus-their  sepawliim.  The  Constitution  of  lS2i  was  influenced  by 


thft^ Spanish  (the  liberal  1812  Constitution  of  Cadiz  which  had  m 
turn  been  stroiurlv  influenced  l>y  the  French  Revolution)  and  by  the 
Americans;  it  pVovided  for  a  federal  republic,  division  of  iy)wers.  and 
a  bicamer.aj  legislature. 
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Dr.  Ramon  Ari/i)e  was  I  lie  principal  architect  of  the  Coiiatitu- 
tion,  and  he  \\as  not  in  favor  of  strong  central  government  nor  politi- 
cal power  ^or  the  J.ergy.  Hut  while  tlie  document  prescribed  a  f  'sral 
republic,  a  throe-branch  go\ernment  with  division  of  govern*'  it  and 
religious  freedom,  it  aloo  contained  ti  provision  whereby  in  e*  agencies 
the  chief  executive  could  have  overridinii  uthority,  and  f  .  provision 
was  exer^ibed.  The  constitutions  written  u\  1836  and  "  j  were  more 
overtly  centrist,  for  federalism  was  abolished  and  ^  .*y  elitist  privi- 
leges were  brought  back,  permitting,  for  example,  the  strongman  rule 
of  Santa  Anna. 

The  Constitution  of  1857 

A  reform  nun  ement  reached  its  /enith  with  a  series  of  laws  restrict- 
ing the  freedoms  (fturos)  of  the  clergy.  In  1855  a  reform  law  severely 
limited  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  and  military  courts.  This  law  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Juarez  Law,  named  after  its  author,  Benito  Juarez. 
Thebc  laws  \\erc  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  1857,  which 
.nought  to  destioy  the  Church's  temporal  power  base  by  depriving  it  of 
all  of  its  real  property  except  that  specifically  used  for  locating 
churches  and  related  ecclesiastical  activities.  It  provided  for  civil  mar- 
riage, and  for  civil  registries  of  deaths  and  births,  removed  cemeteries 
froni  clerical  control,  and  i-equired  priests  to  celebrate  the  sacraments" 
for  persons  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  writing  of  this  constitution  followed  a  long  period  of  strife 
between  liberals  and  conservatives.  "With  the  liberals  in  the  ascendancy, 
federalism  was  reestablished  together  with  a  bicameral  legislature 
witl|i  more  power  to  counter  that^of  the  executive.  It  was  similar  in 
form  to  the  Constitution  of  18*24^  though  it  abolished  the  special 
courts,  called  for  the  direct  populkr  election  of  the  president,  and 
provided  many  guarantees  of  personal  liberty. 

There  ensued  the  War  of  the  RefoVm;  the  clergy  and  proclerical 
factions  had  gained  control,  and  Juarez  jind  his  followers  engaged 
them  in  a  bloody  battle.  They  were  successful,  and  Juarez  became 
President  in  ISGl,  a  short-lived  victory  since  French  intervention, 
eventuating , in  the  installation  of  Maximilian  as  emperor,  followed 
soon  after  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting). 

During  the  long  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz— which  followed  the 
deatli  of  Juare/,  the  collapse  of  the  reform  movement,  and  t^ie  inter- 
lude of  Maximilian's  rule— the  18r)7  Constitution  gradually  ceased  to 
he  the  functioning  organic  law  of  the  state,  and  the  constitutional 
-guaranties  were  elTo^^tively  abrogated  for  the  most  part.  The  clergy 
and  landed  gentry  once  again  dominated  the  state  and  the  government 
along  with  Porfirio  Diaz's  positivist  intellectual  advisers  (the  "scien- 
t\st:;*^ckntifico3).  Thus  a  rule  by  edict  almost  entirely  supplanted 
,cun>titutional  [n'oeesses  during  the  three  decades  1877-1011. 
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The  Constitution  of  1917 


A  new  era  of  Ue\olution  was  ushered  in  by  the  resigmUion  of 
Porfirio  Dhiz  in  1911.  It  is  out  of  this,  the  Great  Revolution  (as  con- 
trasted with  the  earlier  La  Keforma),  tlmt  the  Constitution  of  1917 
emerged.  President  Venustiano  Carranza  called  a  constitutional  assem- 
bly into  being  in  1916:  the  following  year  it  produced  a  constitution, 
which  is  stilfthe  organic  law  of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  features  of  the 
Constitution  of  1S57  were  carried  forward  to  the  1917  document,  but 
sisniiicant- aspects  of  social  revolution  were  added. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  1917  Constitution  bears  a  general  reseniolance  to  that  of  the 
Tnited  States,  but  several  nuUtei^s  of  l)ublic  policy  are  treated  explic- 
itly which  are  not  called  out  in  the  United  States  document :  the  clergy 
are  limited  to  pui-ely  religious  activities;  the  nation  has  original 
ownership  of  all  lands  and  waters.  These  may  pass  to  private  property 
but  the  nation  retains  direct  ownership  of  all  natural  resources  in  the 
subsoil  continental  shelf  and  inland  waters:  land  reform  measures  and 
details  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  social  security  are  included. 

Eeelection  is  prohibited  for  the  President,  and  consecutive  terms  are 
disallowed  for  the  Congress.  A  very  strong  executive  emerges,  and  the 
total  pattern  is  repeated  and  detailed  in  the  state  constitutions  so  that 
the  strong  central  executive  extends  across  and  into  the  state  and  local 
governments. 

The  President  must  be  a  native  of  Mexican  parents  and  at  least  35 
years  ol  •  Tliere  is  no  Vice  President,  and  in  case  of  death  of  the 
President,  Congress  decides  his  successor.  Under  Article  89,  the  Presi- 
dent has  broad  appointive  powers  reaching  well  into  the  military 
estai)lishment.  the  territories,  and  many  regional  offices.  Although  he 
does  not  appoint  state  governors,  he  has  an  almost  unlimited  power 
to  remove  state  and  local  officials.  He  has  total  control  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  President  orders  tluJ  injroduction  of  laws  in  Congress  and 
has  a  total  or  item  veto  ove/all  legislation  that  is  passed  by  Congress. 
There  is  no  constitutioni^way  for  the  Mexican  Congress  to  override 
a  presidential  veto.  One  of  the  President  s  most  powerful  executive 
tools  is  his  control  over  the  budget,  which  is  normally  approved  by 
Conizress.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  office  of  President  which  gives  PRI 
leadership  one  of  its  ..principal  levers  on  the  functioning  of  the 
•  govermnent. 

Twenty-nine  stated,  two  territories,  and  the  Federal  District  com- 
prise the  Federal  Republic.  Most  of  the  states  show  organizational 
patterns  similar  to  those  of  the  early  years  of  indei)endence.  The  for- 
mal federal-state  relationship  is  like  that  in  the  United  States,  except 
that  the  Mexican  states  have  much  less  autonomy. 'The  Republic  is 
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predominately  rural  A  majority  oX  the  population  lives  in  isolated 
communities  not  linked  to  major  centers  of  communication.  The  states 
have  some  autonomy  but  have  never  had  sovereignty.  The  present 
federal  regime  is  not  the  result  of  a  compact  between  independent 
states;  rather  the  states  have  been  created  by  the  government  of  the 
Kepublic.  Some  historians  contend  that  federalism  was  introduced 
it  a  time  when  the  nation  s  political  maturity  did  not  warrant  it. 

The  states  are  on  a  basis  of  legal  equality  with  each  other,  but  they 
do  not  have  a  right  to  secede.  They  are  represented  in  a  two-house 
national  congress  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  their  American  coun- 
terparts. Tlu»  newest  state,  Baja  California,  was  admitted  in  1953. 
Admission  of  new  stales  and  the  conversion  of  territories  intestates 
is  done  under  the  aegis  of  the  national  congress.  States  may  fix  their 
boundaries  by  nuitual  agreement  and  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
Congress  may  adjust  state  boundaries  except  in  cases  where  thea>  is  a 
eoutioversy  defined  as  "justifiable"  (Article  73,  IV)  in  which  the  de- 
cision  is  left  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Reserved  powers  are  conceded  by  the  Constitution  to  the  states  but 
the  power  of  the  states  is  curtailed  by  the  concurrent  powers  which 
the  states  share  with  the  national  government  and  by  the  positive  and 
negative  obligations  which  the  Constitution  imposes  on  the  states. 
The  states  must  liave  a  popular  representative  government  which  is 
republican  in  form.  In  local  government  the  basic  unit  is  a  free  muni- 
cipality. The  states  must  not,  without  consent  of  Congress,  levy  import 
or  export  duties,  maintain  permanent  troops,  or  make  war  except  in 
case  of  invasion  or  its  imminence.  Under  no  circumstances  may  the 
states  usurp  any  of  those  powers  exclusively  delegated  to  the  national 
congress.  The  states  must  surrender  criminals  wanted  in  other  states, 
publish  and  enforce  federal  laws,  grant  full  faith  and  credit  to  the 
public  acts,  registries,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  other  states. 

The  first  29  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  Mexico  contain  civil  rights 
guaranties  whicli  are  limitations  on  the  states  and  municipalities  as 
well  as  on  individual  persons  and  the  central  government.  The  states 
are  given  specific  powers  to  grant  professional  licenses  (Article  4),. 
lu^quire  ami  use  real  i>roperty  for  public  purposes  and  for  taxation 
(Article  27),  audio  exproi)nate  agrarian  properties  within  their  areas 
(Article  27).  Subject  to  the  limitation  mentioned  earlier,  the  states 
may  settle  their  boundary  questions  and  may  initiate  legislation  in 
the  federal  congress  (Article  71). 

The  centra]  goveriuuent  has  the  constitutional  obligation  to  lu-otect 
the  state-  against  uprising  or  turmoil.  Ai  ticle"l22  lu'ovules  that  upon 
the  request  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  protective  intervention  from 
the  federal  go\(Mnniont  may  be  made  available.  However,  the  federal 
government  has  in  the  past  inter\oned  in  the  affairs  of  state  under 
Article  7G  Aithont  affording  any  protection  of  state's  rights  througli 
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the  federal  courts.  The  eiVoct  of  Article  7(>  is  to  give  the  Senate  powers 
to  decide  when  and  if  the  governor  of  a  state  should  be  replaced  and 
then,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  approve  a  nominee  for  tlie  gubernatorial 
replacement,  who  is  selected  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  tax  structure  of  the  Republic  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
facets  of  federalism.  Since  two  or  all  three  of  the  levels  of  government 
perform  or  participate  in  financing  a  number  of  services,  there  is  no 
standard  way  of  determining  which  will  do  what  and  by  what  method 
of  financing.  Thus  there  arc  numy  special  arrangements  among  the 
^three  levels  for  certain  services  in  particular  states  and  localities.  The 
striking  factor  about  government  spending  in  ^lexico  :s  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  federal  role  at  all  levels. 

The  control  of  constit\itionality  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
federal  courts:  the  46  district  and  6  circuit  courts,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  of  the  nation  which  make  up  the  federal  judiciary. 
The  judicial  provi'sions  of  the  states  are  independent  as  long  as  they 
do  not  violate  the  Constitution  or  federal  laws.  The  territories  and 
the  Federal  District  have  local  judicial  systems  established  by  federal 
Jaw.  j 

V  The  Mexican  amparo  \^  the  guardian  of  the  bill  of  rights.  Literally, 
ampavo  signifies  protection,  assistance;  a  human  refuge.  Amparo  ac- 
tions in  other  countries  in  Latin  America  tend  to  bo  primarily  habeas 
corpus  writs.  The  Mexican  version  not  only  champions  the  right  of 
physical  liberty  but  safeguards  personal  equities  and  property  rights 

as  well.  1  ti 

The  enabling  legislation  for  amparo  is  found  in  Articles  103  and 
107  of  the  Constitution  and  in  tho  subsequent  implementations  of  the 
law  of  amparo.  Its  objectives  are  the  settlement  of  controversies  aris- 
ing from  (a)  laws  or  acts  of  federal  or  state  authorities  which  violate 
individual  guaranties,  (b)  laws  or  acts  of  federal  authorities  which 
injure  or  restrict  the  sovereignty  of  the  29  states  of  the  union,  and  (c) 
laws  or  acts  of  the  states  which  violate  the  federal  sovereignty  "Acts" 
of  authorities  include  denial  of  justice  in  civil  or  criminal  suits,  in 
final  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  illegal  acts  or  acts  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  government  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  The 
majoritv  of  amparo  actions  in  the  federal  courts  has  been  in  coimec- 
tion  with  violations  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  individuals. 
However,  with  regard  to  all  three  categories,  they  are  effective  only 
as  to  individual  plantiffs  (natural  or  corporate)  who  request  the  pro- 
tection of  amparo.  In  conflicts  between  laws  of  the  state  and  those  of 
tne~RepuT)Iic,lhe  oiily^uestionTo  be  solved  by  tlie  court  concerns  tlie 
injury  caused  to  an  individual  thereby  and  not  the  equity  or  inequity 
of  the  conflict  itself. 

The  guarantee  of  individual  rights  iS  done  in  much  greater  detail 
than  it'^is  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  use  of  the  Mexican 


\ 

amparo^  inoreover,  is  limited  as  a  remedy  to  the  protection  and  relief 
of  the  iaciU'iduul  phiintifT  who  invokes  it.  It  cannot  be  raised  ex, 
officio  by  the^coiirts  in  an' effort  to  defeat  a  hwv  believed  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Tlie  party  requesting  relief  must  have  sustained  an  injury 
as  the  result  of  the  act  or  law  being  challenged.  The  fact  that  an  in- 
dividual believes  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional  does  not  permit  liim  to 
bring  an  amparo  action  on  this  basis  alone.  The  i^laintiff  must  show 
real  damages  or  the  suit  is  dismissed.  Should  the  plaintiff  die  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation,  liis  heirs  or  associates  may  not  continue  the 
?  it.  Relief  is  limited  to  the  injured  party.  If  the  infringing  act  has 
eased  or  the  damaging  law  has  been  rep'ealed  in  the  meantime,  the 
action  must  be  dismissed. 

,  The  decision  of  the  court,  if  one  is  rendered,  is  binding  only  upon 
the  parties  themselves  and  cannot  alter  or  repeal  the  law.  If  the  courts 
grant  the  relief  of  amparo  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  func-. 
tionary  refuses  to  obey,  he  is  liable  for  contempt  charges  in  court  and 
subsequent  penalities.  Wliere  injury  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a  law, 
favorable  action  on  a  petition  merely  excuses  the  petitioner  from  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  The  Constitution  and  the  law  of  amparo  botli 
emphasize  the  individuality  of  the  action  and  of  the  relief  granted, 
and  the  courts  are  prohibited  from  making  a  general  statement  as  to 
\  the  law  or  act  which  caused  the  complaint. 

However,  there  is  an  important  element  of  the  civil  law  which  de- 
parts from  the  Roman  tradition  and  moves  in  tlie  direction  of  legal 
precedent.  In  terms  of  the  implications  of  the  action  of  ainparo  for 
tlie  doctrine  of  fitare  deckh^  or  court-made  precedent  (which  is  not 
usually  a  characteristic  of  Latin  American  law),  the  Mexican  law  of 
amparo  decrees  that  binding  precedent  shall  be  established  whenever 
a  series  of  five  amparo  decisions  are  rendered  on  the  same  legal  point 
by  t^he  Supreme  Court  and  done  so  with  a  majority  vote  of  four,  so 
long  as  there  has  been  no  interrupt i^i  in  the  series  by  a  judgment  to 
the  contrary.  Thus,  the  five  or  more  cases  will  constitute  a  fixed  prece- 
dent which  is  binding  upon  all  federal,  state,  and  local  courts,  as  well 
as  on  the  special  labor  courts  (Council  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion). The  Supreme  Court  is  permitted  to  reverse  its  precedent  so  long 
as  it  sets  forth  a  xalid  reason  for  doing  so  relative  to  the  reasons  for 
the  original  decision. 

THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT 
— ^   .  —The  Executive 

In  the  structure  of  the  ATexican  government,  probably  the  most 
powerful  man  beneath'  the  President  is  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
an  ofHce  roughly  equivalent  to  a  combination  of  tlie  Departments^  of 
Justice  and  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  (see  fig.  14) .  President 
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Diaz  Ortlaz  held  this  post  until  his  selection  as  the  PRI  candidate  for 
tht3 19&1  election.  Gobernacion  has  been  a  major  prize  for  competition 
within  the  Mexican  power  structure.  Beneath  Gobernacion  and  the 
other  Cabinet  posts  is  the  Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cham-  ^ 
ber  of  Deputies.  Tiie  PRI  has  always  controlled  the  Senate.  The  PRI's 
control  over  the  Chamber  has  never  been  seriously  challenged.  In  1958, 
tho^Party  for  National  Action  (Partido  de  A^jcion  Nacional— PAN) 
and  the  Socialist  Pouplar  Party  (Partido  Popular  Socialista— PPS) 
elected  only  one  member  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  introduc- 
tion of  proportional  representation  in  1964  raised  the  PAN's  total  of 
deputies  to  20  and  that  of  the  PPS  to  10.  Opposition  parties  have  never 
been  able  to  win  Senate  seats  away  from  the  PRI.  ^  - 

Below  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  appointed  by  and  exclusively  "re- 
sponsible to  him,  is  an  extensive  network  of  administrative  structures. 
The  laws  which  are  a.dniinistered  through  these  structures  derive  nomi- 
nally from  Congress.  However,  the  powers  of  Congress  are  almost 
entirely  subordinated  to  the  office  of  the  President. 

The  Congress 

In  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Congress,  each  Deputy  and  his 
Alternate  are  elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote  from  congressional  dis- 
tricts for  a  period  of  3  years.  Consecutive  terms  are  prohibited,  but  an 
Alternate  and  a  Deputy  can  sometimes  switch  jobs  from  term  to  term. 
Resignations  and  deaths  make  the  exact  number  of  Deputies  a  figure 
that  is  often  subject  to  change.  The  Senators  are  elected  for  a  6-yea^* 
term  . to  correspond  with  that  of  the  President. 

Both  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  have  some  exclusive 
prerogatives  which  are  somewhat  nominal  in  view  of  the  strong 
executive  system.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  approves  the  annual 
budget,  discusses  taxes,  and  verifies  election  returns.  It  considers  accu- 
sations made  against  public  officials  and  can  bring  impeaclinient  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Senate.  The  latter  body  has  the  exclusive  power  to 
ratify  treaties  as  well  as  high  presidential  appointments.  It  also  can 
declare  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  a  state  have  "disappeared,'^ 
or  that  a  ^'conflict  of  arms"  disturbing  to  constitutional  order  has 
arisen,  permitting  federal  intervention  to  designate  a  provisional  state 
administration. 

legislation  may  be  introduced  into  the  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  by  senators  or  deputies,  or  by  an  act  of  a  state  legislature. 
Law  proposals,  so  introduced,  are  given  a  preliminary  reading  and 
then  referred  to  an  appropriate  commission  or  subcommittee  for  study 
and  recommendation  to  that  body  of  Congress  in  which  the  given 
proposal  was  introduced.  Upon  being  passed  by  one  house,  a  bill  is 
automaticallj'  submitted  to  tlie  appropriate  committee  of  the  second 
hou.se  (without  an  additional  formal  reaiding)  for  consideration.  A 
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procedure  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  Congress  then  ensues 
in  which  joint  committees  of  the  two  houses  must  work  out  a  compro- 
mise version  of  a  bill  that  is  passed  in  different  version  by  both.  A  bill 
rejected  by  one  house  is  considered  dead  until  it  has  been  reintroduced 
through  the  above  channels.  A  regular  calendar  of  approved  bills 
(those  which  have  cleared  committee)  is  maintained,  but  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  either  house  is  stifTicient  to  amend  the  order 
established  on  a  given  calendar.  Private  interests  seeking  to  introduce 
legislation  must  present  their  petitions  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
given  legislative  branch  and  through  his  good  offices  have  their  initia- 
tive presented  by  a  qualified  member  of  that  house. 

The  Judiciary 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  consists  of  a  federal  judiciary 
and  a  system  of  state  courts.  In  addition,  there  is  a  system  of  labor 
management,  quasi-judicial  tribunals  known  as  the  comejos  de  eon- 
ciUacioii  y  arbitrage.  With  approval  of  the  Senate,  tlie  President  names 
the  judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  wlio  in  turn  appoint  judges  for  the 
lower  courts.  Should  the  President  wish  to  remove  a  judge  who  has 
been  constitutionally  appointed,  he  needs  congressional  approval.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  the  political  system  offers  numerous  ways 
of  removing  justices.  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  is  organized  .into  four  general  chambers,  or 
scdds^  corresponding  to  substantive  areas:  civil,  criminal,  administra- 
tive, and  labor,  with  a  fifth  sometimes  sitting  for  other  matters.  Mexi- 
can law  does  not  depend  upon  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  or 
court-made  precedent,  but  rather  it  depends  upon  absolute  principles 
that  are  compiled  by  legislatures  and  jurists— in  the  Roman  as  con- 
trasted to  the  English  common  la\y  tradition.  Civil  law  is  thus  a  com- 
prehensive system  and  is  characterized  by  voluminous  codes  and 
strictures.  The  legal  tradition  thus  is  not  that  law  is  to  be  discovered 
by  a  judge,  but  rather  that  it  is  to  be  created  by  the  Congress.  Because 
of  the  superior  power  of  the  executive  branch,  the  courts  have  not 
generally  been  major  agents  for  socio  economic  change. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mexico  has  no  competitive  merit  system  of  examination  for  civil 
service  appointments  in  the  usual  sense.  Recruitment  and  training  of 
personnel  occur  within  a  relatively  limited  circle  of  membership  within 
the  context  of  the  PRI.  Whether  or  not  a  person  is  considered  a  pro- 
fessional  civil  servant  is  largely  a  function  of  the  amount  of  time  he 
has  been  able  to  spend  in  that  position.  Especially  at  managerialjcvcl.s, 
such  as  bureau  executives,  rotation  in  office  on  the  basis  of  patronage 
is  the  normal  rule.  Particularly,  family  ties  such  as  the  extended 
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family,  or  coikpadrazgo^  are  very  important  in  civil  service  appoint- 
ments. Thus  a  civil  servant  attains  to  his  iK)sition  largely  because  of 
informal  factors  of  inflnence  (see  ch.  7,  Family).  '      ^  .    '  „ 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT' 

Provision  of  pnblic  services  to  nrban  areas  is  largely  a  fnncUon  of 
state  governnWnts  v\Juch  levy  taxes,  receive  federal  subsidies,  and,  in 
turn,  mgike  subventions  to  nnuiicipalities.  The  basic  taxes  which  sup- 
port state  re^'inies  are  levied  upon  property,  sales  and  commerce,  gaso- 
line, alcoho/,  interest,  inheritance,  income  tax  on  salaries,  and  special 
assessments  for  public  works.  " 

The  mukicipm  have  relatively  little  power  to  tax  or  to  mobilize 
fiscal  reso^drces  through  bonded  indebtedness.  With  respect  to  taxation 
alone,  tho'sales  taxes  belong  to  the  state  and  federal  governments.  Prop- 
erty tax/is  a  state  prerogative,  so  the  only  remaining  tax  base  for  the 
municipio  is  the  issuing  of  business  licenses  and  various  permits  for 
street  f  endors  and  miscellaneous  small-scale  activities. 

Several  major  services  are  provided  on  a  shared  basis  between  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  levels  of  government.  Main  highways  and  state 
roads  are  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  federal  highway  depart- 
ment (the  Secretaria  de  Comunicaciones  y  Obras  Publicas— SCOP), 
the.  state  governments,  and  local  private  initiative  on  an  equal  basis 
of  33  percent  each.  Private  initiative,  in  this  case,  may  be  a  local  gov- 
ernment or,  more  usually,  a  local  civic  group.  The  similar  financial  ar- 
rangement prevails  in  the  area  of  domestic  water  service,  with  the 
three  levels  of  government  assuming  respective  amounts  of  20,  50,  and 
30  percent  each.  ^ 
THE  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

The  proportional  representation  electoral  sj^tem  went  into  effect  in 
19G4  and  was  a  major  feature  of  the  Diaz  Ordaz  campaign.  The  law 
provides  for  wiiat  is  termed 'a  "mixed''  system  of  proportional  repre^ 
sentation.  This  law  applies  only  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  senatorial 
seats,  two  from  each  of  the  29  states  and  two  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, are  won. by  popular  plurality  vote.  A  registered  party  can  win 
seats  either  on  a  plurality  basis  in  an  individual  electoral  district,  or  on 
the  basis  of  deputies  at  large,  known  as  diputados  de  parttdo. 

To  secure  election  of  deputies  at  large,  a  party  has  to  win  at  least 
2.5  percent  of  the  total  national  vote  for  deputies.  Thi?  rule  is  a  means 
of  eliminating  parties  which  contest  in  only  a  few  states.  Winning  this 
percentage  means  an  automatic  receipt  of  five  deputy  seats,  and  one 
additional  seat  is  awarded  for  each  one-half  percent  of  the  national 
total,  up  to  a  limit  of  20  seats.  In  the  1964  election,  two  PAN  candi- 
dates for  the  Chamber  were  declared  winners  in  electoral  districts  in 
Leon  and  Chihuahua.  In  addition,  the  party  received  18  deputies  at 
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4arge  as  a  result  of  its  percentage  of  the  total  national  vote.  The  PPS 
won  ten  deputies  by  means  of  proportional  representation,  and  the  Au- 
^theutic  Paity  of  the  Mexican  Revohition  (Paitido  Autentico  de  la 
lEeyolucion  Mexicana— PAKM) ,  a  right  of  center  and  Catholic-ori- 
ented party,  won  five. 

-    Tlie  President  is  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  by  married  citizens 
(by  birth  or  naturalization)  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  over  or  un- 
;  married  citizens  21  years  of  age  or  over.  In  -addition  to  choosing  the 
^President  and  the  'Jfational  Congress,  elections  are  used  to  fill  state 
iand  municipal  legislative  offices  with  state  an^  local  executives  main- 
itaining  their  right  to  choose  their  own  administrative  team.  Groups 
Uhat  are  included  in  the  suffrage  are  generally  those  that  maintain  ties 
Jwith  the  PRI.  The  principal  sectors  of  the  PRI  are  labor,  agrarian, 
and  the  popular  sector  which  since  the  early  1910's  has  included  a 
number  of  professional,  military,  and  business  groups.  On  the  periph- 
ery there  are  non-PRI-affiliated  groups  that  from  time  to  time  are 
allowed  to  participate  within  the  competition  for  congressional  offices. 
Recently  the  PAN  has  had  increasing  success  at  winning  the  mayor- 
ships of  a  number  of  smaller  Mexican  cities  (see  ch.  11,  Political 
Dynamics). 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (Gobernacion)  sets  up  a; Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  which  supervises  the  lesser  electoral  tribunals  in  the 
^management  of  elections.  Elections  for  President  and  for  Congress 
take  place  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July  every  6  years.  Additional  elec- 

rtions  are  held  every  3  years  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  While 
ci^angcs  from  a  PRI-dominated  government  have  not  taken  place 
thwnigh  elections,  campaigning  and  voter  participation  continue  to  be 
vigonnis. 

-  \ 
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CHAPTER  14 
POLITICAI  'iYNAMICS 

As  o£^Riid-1968,  real  legislative  ui  .  cion  in  Mexico  comes  from 
)e  ^^ecutiv'e  branch  of  government,  with  attention  to  popular,  de- 
mands; the  government  has  long  been  dominat^"^By  Mie  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Faity  (Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional — PRI 
and  ks  i^r-^'ocessor^J  ana  it  has  extensive  popular  s{ipport.  The  legis- 
lative .V'^  V  is  for  this  reason  largely  formal,         ^  , 

The  -  Jttl  has  been  traditionally  an  unchallenged  force  that  em- 
bodies the  sjTTibols  of  nationalism  and  group  aUachment  that  were 
generated  by  the  Mexican  Revolution;  it  represents  itself  as  sole 
claimant  to  continuity  with  reA'olutioi*  .ry  leadership  and  ideals,  and 
has  proved  sufBciently  flexible  to  include  in  its  membership  a  broad 
spectrum  of  political  beliefs.  In  the  1960  s  a  new  wave  of  political 
forces  have  opposed  its  dominance  and  to  some  extent  eroded  its 
strength,  but  have  not  threatened  the  continuation  of  its  dominance. 

The  PRI  has  produced  such  leaders  as  Lazaro  Cardenas  and  Adolfo 
Lupe/  ilateos,  ro>cred  for  tlieir  tainpaigns  to  eliminate  misery  and 
injustice.  They  represent  for  numerous  Mexicans  the  best  definition, 
of  revolutionary  goals,  a  concept  that — though  too  vague  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  definition — is  popularly  considered  the  starting  point  of 
all  that  is  best  in  Mexican  social,  political,  and  economic  change. 

Because  the  PRI  and  its  supporters  dominate  the  communications 
syst^ims,  succeeding  governments  have  been  able  lo  propagate  the 
party's  revolutionary  mystique,\  laying  claim  to  the  symbols  of  na* 
ticnal  cohesion  and  affection.  Th^  PRI  also  dominates  such  services  as 
social  security,  socialized  medicine  and  hospital  care,  assistance  to  the 
poor,  and  others,  and  such  benefits  as  political  patronage  and  public 
works  projects.  In  addition,  it  claims  responsibility  for  the  country  s 
economic  growth  and  stability  and  for  the  emergence  of  a  national 
society  that  is,  in  the  main,  free  of  major  problems  of  socio-political 
unrest. 

The  Mexican  political  scene  in  19G8  consists  of  the  official  group  of 
power  holders,  the  group*s  internal  divisions  and  subgroups,  and  a 
system  of  cooperating  and  opposing  parties.  Access  to  the  "revolu- 
tionary family's''  own  leadership  is  restricted  largely  to  those  ^ho  can 
be  assimilated  without  'isj   .cing,  or  threatening  to  displace,  x?stab- 
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liblied  particiimnts ;  thi .  means  tluit  merger  w  ith  other  parties  is  effec- 
tively blocked.  In  September  IDGTjthe  principal  opposition  party,  the 
Party  of  National  Action  (Partido  Accion  Nacional— PAN)  moved 
to  a  more  moderate  position,  becoming  a  center  party  rather  than  a 
party  of  the  right;  )t  then  capitalized  on  its  broader  base  to  win  a 
,  handful  of  bttite  and  local  officos  in  Movida,  Urnapan  (Michoacan), 
and  a  srhrjll  town  in  Puebla,  formerly  held  by  PRI  members.  Observers 
believe  that  these,  coupled  with  a  summer  1U67  \  ictory  in  Ilerniosillo, 
are  an  indication  that  the  Mexican  interparty  political  system  is  be- 
coming more  genuinely  competitive. 

Although  the  PAN  is  considered  by  most  observers  to  be  Mexico's 
principal  party  of  the  opposition  there  are  other  groups  which  are 
registered  as  legal  parties.  Among  tlie.se  are  the  Authentic  Party  of 
the  Mexican  l{e\olution  (Parfulo  Autei.tioo  cle  hi  Hevolucion  Mexi- 
cana— PAKM)  and  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  (Partido  Popular 
..^^  Socialista— PPS).  The  PAIIM  is  often  \ieweii  as  a  conservative  ap- 
pendage of  the  PRL  The  PAKM  noi  mally  collaborates  with  the  domi- 
nant party  and  enjoys  represent  at  ion  in  the  Ciiamber  of  Deputies.  The 
P]^  carries  the  ideological  heritage  of  the  laic  Vicente  Lombardo 
Toledano,  and  Latin  America  generaMy?  PPS  alau  enjoys  representa- 
tion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Mexico  alM)  ha?^  se\eral  parties  and  political  groups  that  cluster 
about  the  fringe  of  the  legally  recognised  system  but  which  do  not  have 
legal  registration  perniitthig  them  to  appear  on  the  electoral  ballots. 
Exanndes  of  such  groups  are  the  National  Union  of  Anti-Anarchists 
(Union  Nacional  Shiarquista— UNS)^ind  the  National  Liberation 
Movement  (Movimiento  de  Liberacion  Nacional— MLN).  These 
groups  are  not  recognized  as  legal  political  parties  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment becausaof  their  failure  to  satisfy  membership  requirements  as 
prescribed  by  law.  Therefore,  their  function  is  generally  limited 
to  the  role  of  pressure  and  propaganda  activities.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, these  groups  luue  relied  upon  peaceful  means  for  dramatiz- 
ing their  diircrences  with  the  incumbents  of  the  Mexican  government 
In  addition  to  these  out-groups  the  Mexican  university  students  con- 
stitute another,  albeit  amorphous,  political  force  whose  potential  was 
evidenced  during  riots  and  protect  rallies  which  occurred  during  196S, 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  SINCE  THE 
CONSTAT    TION  OF  1917 

Following  the  consolidatidn  of  Revolutionary  forces  that  occurred 
under  t^e  leadei-ship  of  Vekuistiano  Carianza  after  1017,  General 
Aharo  Obregon  was  proclaj/ned  President  for  a  4-year  term  in  1920. 
He  tried  to  implement  tl\^>4and  reform  pro  .  ises  of  the  Constitution, 
as  his  predecessor  had  failed  to  do,  and  he  carried  out  an  ambitious 
program  of  (iuhlio  education  and  land  reform  imdcr  the  guidance  of 
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the  philosopher,  Jose  Vasconcelos.  Despite  an  attempted  coup  by 
Adolfo  de  la  Huerta,  Obregon  turned  the  Presidency  over  to  Plutarco 
Slias  Calles,  the  constitutional  President-elect,  in  1924. 

Calles  emphasized  the  implementation  of  the  anticlerical  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  He  confiscated  Church  lands,  abolished  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools,  deported  foreign  priests,  forbade  the 
wearing  of  religious  habits  in  public,  and  in  general  waged  a  campaign 
against  religious  privilege.  A  counterrevolution  of  rightists  and  cleri- 
cal extremists,  under  the  banner  of  the  ensteros,  or  defenders  of  Lhrist, 
erupted  in  defiance  of  Calles. 

Once  again  during  the  year  1928,  the  question  of  the  presidential 
jBuofession  threatened  to  bring  civil  strife  upon  Mexico  as  rival  factions 
of  ftie  military  sought  to  impose  their  favored  candidates.  Although 
the  cdHstitution  prohibited  reelection,  Obregon's  supporters  success- 
fully brWht  about  his  candidacy,  and  election,  but  m  July,  before 
he  could  take  office,  the  President-elect  was  assignatetl  by  a  religious 
fanatic  who  was  allegedly  a  cmtero  working  in  the  employ  of  Calles. 
So  vigorously  did  Calles  denounce  the  affair,  however,  and  so  deter- 
mined was  his  appeal  for  government  by  law  rather  than  by  passion, 
that  violence  of  major  proportions  was  avoided. 

In  Juiy,  Congress  named  Emilio  Portes  Gil,  an  intimate  and  sup- 
porter ot  Obregon,  to  be  provisional  President  for  14  months.  During 
this  time  Calles  and  his  group,  which  now  included  Luis  Morones, 
formed  /Mexico's  first  revolutionary  political  party  (the  forerunner 
of  the|»RI),  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  (Partido  Revolucio- 
nario  Nacional-PRN).  which  held  its  first  convention  in  1929  and 
nominated  Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio  to  succeed  Portes  Gil,  Ortiz  Kubio 
ultimately  defeated  the  philosopher  Jose  Vasconcelos  m  a  hard  elec- 
toral struggle.  Subsequently,  the  Congress  challenged  President  Ku- 
bio's  budget,  and  out  of  the  ensuing  controvei-sy,  Ortiz  Rubio  dismissed 
several  pro-Calles  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  in  turn,  dict^ated  Ortiz 
Rubio's  resignation  and  replaced  him  witli  Abelardo  RodHguez,  a 
wealthy  militarist  and  landowner  from  Baja  California:  Rodriguez 
finished  the  term  faithfully  ir.  service  to  Calles.  The  left  wing  of  the 
PNR  was  angered  at  Calles'  manipulations  of  the  presidency.  The  new 
revolutionaries  were  able  to  impose  upon  him  its  favored  candidate 
for  president.  General  Lazaro  Cardenas  who  was  elected  President. 
A  short  time  alter  assuming  office  he  exiled  Calks  and  began  a  wide- 
ranging  program  of  socio-economic  reforms. 

The  Cardenas  era  (1934-1940)  is  one  of  the  great  steps  of  the  Mex- 
ican Revolution  durmg  tlie  post-violence  period.  I.azaro  G&rUenas 
distributed  agrarian  lands  to  peasants  more  generously  than  had  any 
other  previous  chief  executive.  He  did  so  via  the  usufructory  device  of 
ejidos%v  collective  farms  regulated  by  the  State.  C&rdenas  provoked 
strong  conservative  opposition  by  his  more  -otrict  enforcement  of  the 
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anticlerical  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1917.  He  expropriated 
the  foreign  owned  oil  indnstriea  in  1938,  and  sought  political  change 
internally  by  reorganizing  Calles'  old  PRN  and  giving  it  a  new  name, 
the  Mexican  Revolutionary  Party  (Partido  Revolucionario  Mexi- 
cano — PRM).  At  the  same  time  the  old  Revolutionary  Confederation 
of  Mexican  WorlaM-s  (Confedv.racion  RcNolucionario  de  Obreros  Mexi- 
canos — CROM)  of  Luis  Morones  was  replaced  with  the  Confederation 
of  Mexican  Workers  (Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  Mexicanos — 
CTM),  which  came  under  the  new  and  vigorous  leadership  of  Vicente 
Ijombardo^oledano.  With  both  Calles  and  Morones  exiled  to  the 
United  States,  Cardenas  governed  without  serious  opposition.  His 
support  rested  squarely  on  a  broadly  based  configuration  of  peasantry, 
urban  labor,  and  the  armed  forces. 

In  1040  Cardenas  stepped  aside  and  v>ao  succeeded  by  General 
Manuel  Avlla  Caniachu,  who  carried  on  many  of  the  Cardenas  reform 
programs.  Avila  Camaclio  was  matched  against  the  candidacy  of  Gen- 
eral Jium  Andreu  Alniazan  whose  support  rame  from  a  number  of 
5)plinter  parties,  inchiding  the  PAX.  This  foreshadowed  the  growth  of 
permanent  ])olitioal  oppo.^ition  in  contemporary  ^It  xico. 

The  elections  of  191G  a  .d  1952  were  comparatively  tranquil.  The 
PHM  became  the  Plvl  during  the  regime  of  President  Avihi  Camaclio^ 
this  party  supi>ortcd  the  successive  regimes  of  Miguel  Aloman  Valdcs 
and  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortinos.  Aleman  s  rise  set  a  pattern  later  repeated; 
he  rose  from  governor  of  a  major  state,  Veracruz,  to  become  campaign 
manager  for  Avila  Camacho  in  10 hi,  and  from  thnt  position  to  Socre- 
tario  de  Gobernacion  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  With  the  end  of 
World  War  IT,  the  PRI  selected  Aleman  as  a  candidate  somewhat  to 
the  political  right  of  the  Cardenas  tradition  to  promote  commercial 
and  industrial  development. 

The  selection  of  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  as  the  PRI  candidate  in  10r)2 
reprr.-ented  only  a  mild  reaction  to  the  conservatism  of  the  Alemaii 
administration,  although  Ruiz  Cortines  was  one  of  the  more  trusted 
Alcmanista  who  had  followed  the  same  route  of  ascent  as  had  his 
predecessor  and  mentor.  Ruiz  had  always  been  distinguished,  even 
within  Alenian\s  orbit,  as  being  impeccably  honest,  and  Alenuin  was 
known  to  have  assigiicd  to  Riiiz  certain  financial  i  u^t(»(lial  tasks  which 
Aleman  did  not  even  trust  t.*  himself.  Tender  Ruiz  Cortines.  Me>.ico*s 
pubiit'  admini.strati(;n  wms  purged  of  many  ,uf  its  iunner  objectionable 
practices,  and  ste])S  were  talveii  to  expand  the  ( )hh>  program,  |>ublic 
welfare  J  and  other  reforms. 

In  10.")8,  Adolfo  Lopez  ^fateos  brouglit  to  the,  I*rcsidency  a  distin- 
guished background  a^^  a  labor  mediator  and  organizer.  His  service 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Ruiz  Cortines  cabinet  and  earlier  as  an 
oflicial  of  the  Mexican  Treasury  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  ex- 
President  Cardona^.  Also  T/ipez  ^^ateos  was  a  long-standing  friend 
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of  Miguel  Aleman.  Botl\  men  supported  him  for  the  PRI  candidacy. 

The  election  of  L6i>ez  Mateos  in  1958  was  the  first  presidential  elec- 
tion in  Mexican  history  in  which  the  franchise  included  women.  More- 
over, part  of  the  PKI's  campaign  pledge  was  the  institution  of  a 
sweeping  program  of  socialized  medicine,  medical  and  dental  clinics, 
and  maternity  care  centers  intended  particularly  for  rural  and  de- 
pressed urban  neigliborlioods.  Lopez  Matcos  generally  made  good  this 
\^pledge  and  thereby  endeared  himself  to  many  Mexicans  who 
wise  might  have  remained  on  the  fringes  of  their  nation's^ 
life.  The  1958  presidential  campaign  was  one  of  the  most^dwermin 
indeed  violent,  campaigns  since  the  cristero  riots  of^TOUa^Cfer-^ 
opposition  ciindidate  endorsed  by  PAN  was  Luis  H.  Alvarez,  an  aristo- 
crat and  magnetic  man  who  saw  Mexico  slipinng  into  a  Marxian  so- 
cialism that  would  end  in  Communist  dictatorship.  Alvarez  was  openly 
the  spokesman  for  clerical  interests  and  for  some  menibers  of  the  finan- 
cial directorate^ 

Political  stability  was  the  hallmark  of  Lopez  Mateos'  regime,  de- 
spite several  naval  and  border  skirmishes  with  Guatemala,  interna- 
tional friction  over  relations  with  Castro's  Cuba,  and  the  problem  of 
the  salinity  in  the  Colorado  River  water  coming  from  the  United 
States.  Despite  numerous  social  and  economic  problems,  the  broad^ 
range  of  pul/lic  service  programs  and  the  continued  ability  of  the  PRI 
to  meet  the  majority  of  demands  placed  upon  it  by  the  Mexican  pop- 
ulace continued  to  make  the  nation  s  iwlitical  system  one  of  the  more 
stable  ulthui  the  Latin  American  community  of  nations. 

MEXICO*S  DOMINANT  PARTY:  THE  PRI 

The  assassination  of  President  Obregon  in  1928  provided  an  impetus 
for  Mexico's  political  leaders  to  band  together  into  an  enduring  insti- 
tutional arrangement  whereby  the  nation  could  spare  itself  a  repetition  • 
of  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  that  had  marked  the  Revolution  of 
1910-17.  As  a  consequence,  1929  saw  the  creation  of  a  new  party,  the 
je'artido  Revolucionario  Nacional— PRN. 

.  Under  Cardenas,  the  party  was  given  a  new  name,  the  Partido 
Revolucionario  Mexioano— PRM.  It  was  organized  into  four  sectors: 
agrarian,  labor,  popular,  and  military.  The  agrarian  sector  contained 
a  number  of  subsidiary  organizations  designed  to  integrate  peasants 
and  small  landholders  into  the  party.  Prominent  among  these  two 
groups  was  the  National  Confederation  of  Peasants.  The  Labor  sector 
was  integrated  around  the  Mexican  Workers  Confederation,  under 
the  leadei-ship  of  the  socialist  intellectual  Vicente  Lombardo  Tole- 
dano.  Tha  popular  sector  appealed  primarily  to  urban  small  business- 
men, professionals,  students,  and  public  employees,  while  the  military 
sector  was  meant  to  represent  the  armed  forces. 
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TiuU'r  IMWidcnt  A\ilu  Caiuacliu  in  19 HJ  tlio  Pai  tiilo  Kovoliicioiiario 
Moxicaiios  becrtiiie  tlio  Partido  Revolucionario  Iiistitucioiial.  The  mil- 
itary sector  of  the  PRI  was  dropped  in  1940  at  tlie  start  of  Avila 
Camachos  administration  as  a  gesture  of  demilitarization  in  Mexico's 
growing  cuiuniituient  to  a  civilian  ste\vard>hii)  of  tlie  revolutioiu  The 
oilioial  part},  PRI,  thv»s  emerged  as  tlie  all-cucouipas.^ing  structure 
which  it  is  today. 

Because  of  the  intimate  relationsliip  between  tlie  PRI  hardicliy  and 
tho  Mexican  governmental  process,  the  structure  of  decision-making 
and  accountability  withiii  the  i)arty  is  most  important 

Immediately  beneath  the  IM  e^ident  of  the  Republic  (w^io  is  also  the 
titular  head  of  the  PRI  since,  for  more  than  30  years,  the  PRI  has 
dominated  the  go\eiument)  is  the  Xatioiia!  Executive  Committee 
(Coniite  Ejeciitivo  Nacioual— CEX) .  The  president  of  the  CEN  is 
traditionally  thought  of  as  the  second  niobt  powerful  man  in  the  PRL 
Xe.\t  there  i»  the  organism  kno\N  *  as  the  Grand  Commission  or  the 
National  Council  which  exercises  a  watchdog  function  between  meet- 
ings of  the  princii)al  representative  body  of  the  PRI,  its  National 
As-^cmhl},  The  National  Assembly,  through  an  extensive  and  compli- 
Ciited  3iili^>\.stcni  of  regional  and  local  organisms,  is  intended  to  be  the 
poj)ular  \oicc  of  PRL  It  convenes  once  every  C  years  to  establish  party 
policy  and  to  ratify  the  party's  nominee  for  the  Presidency.  The  Na- 
tional A.-^embly  may  al>o  be  called  (by  the  CEN)  into  an  ?in»rgency 
session  although  this  has  only  rarely  been  done  (see  fig.  15). 

The  CEN  has  more  power  within  the  PRI  than  either  the  National 
Assembly  or  the  National  Council.  The  principal  powers  of  the  CEN 
are  the  following  functions,  as  established  by  rules  effective  in  19G0: 
convocation  of  national  aiiseinblies  and  specification  of  criteria^  for 
rhoosing  delegate's,  convocation  of  the  National  Council  and  criteria 
>clcction  for  its  dehgates,  siiivrvision  of  part\  discipline  both  with 
rchpect  to  groui>s  and  individuals,  establislinient  of  special  inve.stigai- 
toi\  L'oninii.-.^i(ms  to  dv'ul  with  n-gional  [)()litical  liroblcms,  and  control 
over  a  broad  nuiire  uf  hjcal  and  regional  [)()litical  organisms  including 
the  stato  and  nnuii(*i[)al  party  committees.  The  CEN  conducts  pro- 
gr.iULsof  iniblif  cducitiori  and  citizenship  training  and  is  the  nucleus 
of  promotional  a*ti\it\  on  behalf  of  party  unity  and  recruitment. 
Much  of  the  j^uc<  Cb.^  of  the  l^RI  as  Mexico's  continuing  dominant 
political  institution  rc^ts  on  the  powers  of  the  CEN. 

Aj^irt  from  the  fornial  hierarchy  of  the  PRI,  the  party  has  fiinc- 
tion.il  liidv^  w  ith  Me.xicau  .-ociety  via  a  serie.^  of  organizations.  These 
arc  organ i/cil  into  m'c(oi^.  The  airrarian  or  farm  sector  includes  nieni- 
bei->  of  the  colledivi'  fauu  {*  j^'^/o)  program,  \arioiis  organizations  of 
laigrl\  un.-.lvilkHl  wageiainers  who  work  on  private  land.s,  certain 
skilled  agricultuial  terhiilclaiis.  and  a  semi  professional  group  known 
a.->  the  Mc.xic.iii  .So<  iot\  of  Agrouumi^ts.  The  agrarian  sector  has  been 
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iloininatfil  tnulitiDiially  In  tliii  Xatlunal  Agriculturul  Workors  Con- 
federation (ConiVtlei;u'i6n  NaciDnal  Canipeiisina— CXC).  Tlie  labor 
faeotor  of  PKl  cohsibts  princiiully  of  tlie  Mexican  Labor  Confedera- 
tion (Confederarioii  de  Trabajadores  Mexicanos— CTM)  and  other 
bhialler  confederations.  Tlie  popular  sector  is  the  most  diflicult  to 
tle^cribe.  It  represents  a  broad  range  of  professional  groups,  teacher??, 
go\ernnient  workors  and  the  renniants  of  the  old  military  sector  of 
the  PHI  that  was  abolished  in  1940  under  the  regime  of  Avila 
Caniacho. 

THE  SATELLITE  SYSTEM  OF  OPPOSITION  PARTIES 
AND  OUT-GROUPS 

The  PKl  eupies  the  center  of  the  Mexican  l>arty  s])ectrum.  To  it?? , 
left  is  a  loose  configuration  of  Mar.xist-oricuted  groups  whosQ  prin- 
ciparideolugical  lx)nd  is  a  connnun  dissatisfaction  with  PKl  policies. 
In  August  of  10Gl,a  convention  of  prominent  leftists,  featuring  repre- 
."^eatatives  of  the  Mexican  Communist  party,  tlie  Popular  Socialist 
Party  (Partido  Popular  Socialist  .— PPS)  and  a  number  of  other 
splinter  groups,  was  held  in  Mexico  City..  Ex-President  La/aro 
Cardenas  feer\ed  as  the  ideological  mentor  for  this  convention.  These 
meetings  displayed  a  broad  consensus  in  fa\or  of  nationalization  of 
all  natural  resources,  expulsion  of  most  foreign  capital  investmen^5, 
closer  ties  with  Castro's  Cuba,  and  a  broad  *'go-it-alone''  policy.  The 
convention  also  decided  that  a  new  leftist  entity  was  needed  to  cement 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  groups  into  a  unified  front. 
Thus  a  new  movement,  now  practically  defunct,  the  National  Libera- 
tion XfoVement  (Movimiento  de  Liberacion  Xacional --MLN)  was 
proclaimed. 

The  MUfS^  immediately  called  itself  a  grass-roots  organization  which 
ultimately  would  rival  Pill.  Tliis  inuig**.  was  short-lived,  however; 
during  the  first  year  of  MLN  existence,  Vicente  Lonibardo  Toledano 
took  the  PPS  out  of  the  MLN.  His  action  resulted  partly  from  re- 
luctance to  embrace  Maoist  Conununism  and  partly  from  rivalry 
between  himself  and  La/aro  Cardenas.  The  Union  of  ilexican  Work- 
ers and  Peasants,  headed  by  Jacinto  I/)pe;^,  also  pulled  out  of  the  MLN 
only  under  pressure  from  Lombardo.  MLN  adherents  countered  this 
blow  to  their  prestige  by  trying  to  capitalize  on  the  prestige  of 
La/.aro  Cardenas;  they  proclaimed  a  radical  campaign  to  renew  his 
\igorous  agrarian  reform  measures  of  the  lOoO's.  Braulio  Maldonado 
Sandcz,  ex-governor  of  Baja  California  who  had  left  the  PRI,  called 
for  armed  peasant  uprisings  and  insurgent  acti\ity  in  the  countryside 
against  the  incumbent  "traitors"  of  the  revolution.  An  agrarian  reform 
Mibsidiary  known  us  the  Indei)endent  Peasant  Front  was  formed,  with 
La/aro  Cardenas  again  serving  as  titular  leader,  but  supported  Im  a 
directorate  containing  members  of  the  Mexican  Connnunist  party. 
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The  Mexican  I^ft  is  divided  principally  between  supporters  of 
Lombardo  and  Cardenas.  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano  was  fan^ous 
throughout  the  hemisphere  as  the  founder  of  the  Latin  American 
Workers  Confederation  (Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  la 
America  Latina— CTAL).  His  PPS  has  dominated  Mexicq^s  left  be- 
cause of  PPS  willingness  to  come  to  terms  mth  the  PRI  oh  matters 
of  potential  ideological  cleavage.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1964,  PPS,  which  hud  existed  as  the  PP  since  1918,  became  an  "ofiicial" 
opposition  to  the  PRI  and  was  inscribed  as  a  legal  political  party  by 
the  government.  In  return,  Lombardo,  promised  to  support  the  PRI 
presidential  candidacy  in  exchange  for  assured  seats  in  Congress.  This 
rapprochement  further  widened  the  breach  between  PPS  and  the 
MLN,  which  formed  its  own  campaign  front,  the  Popular  Electoral 
Front  (Frento  Electoral  del  Pueblo— FEP) ,  and  ran  Professor  Ramon 
Danzos  Palomino  for  the  Presidency.  Danzos  Palomino,  who  was  also 
an  official  of  the  Mexican  Communist  party,  was  denied  inscription 
as  a  legal  cand'date,  as  was  the  honored  painter,  David  Alfaro 
Siquieros,  who  campaigned  for  the  Senate  from  his  jai  cell  in  Mexico 
City,  OS  a  protest  gesture. 

Rightist  sentiment  in  Mexico  has  two  principal  organizational 
forms,  Union  Nacional  Sinarquista,  which  is  largely  confined  to  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  Partido  Accion  Nacional.  The  term  "sinarquista'' 
is  a  corruption  o?  two  words,  "^m"  and  ''anarqina:^  meaning  "without 
anarchy''  or  "with  order.''  It  is  intended  to  be  an  order  of  Chvistian 
democracy,  first  under  God,  then  under  a  Gotl-fearing  state.  All 
Sinarquistas  are  said  to  be  ardent  Roman  Catholics.  Sinarquistas  are 
disciplined  n^embers  of  a  militant  theocratic  faith  and  frequently  use 
the  word  "noldier"  in  ^^elf  description.  The  ideology  s^narquismo  em- 
braces a  strong  economic  conservatism.  ' 

Since  19i0  the  only  formal  opposition  to  the  PRI  hag  been  offered 
by  PAN,  which  emerged  as  part  of  the  Conservative  reaction  to  the 
socialistic  reforms  of  the  Lazaro  Cardenas  regime  during  tlie  1930  s. 
Principal  targets  of  their  attack  were  the  sweeping  nationalizations 
of  industry,  the  stricter  enfoiwment  of  the  anticlerical  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  1917,  and  tlie  hastened  distribution  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  through  the  use  of  ejklos.  PAN  was  formed  at  a  Mexico 
City  convention  in  Its  founder,  Manuel  Gomez  Morui,  is  still 
active  in  the  party\s  national  organization.  Since  its  founding  PAN 
has  always  offered  presidential  and  congressional  candidates,  except 
in  1946  when  it  chose  not  to  contest  the  Presidency.  PAN  upholds  tlie 
Constitution  of  1917  except  for  the  anticlerical  provisions,  as  a  great 
instrument  of  human  equality,  and  charges  that  the  controlling 
PRI  has  violatecl  the  constitution  through  administrative  abuses  of 
liberty. 
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Today's  panUtchs^  or  members  of  PAN,  include  the  ahoUngo^  old 
families  of  distinguished  ancestry  whose  wealth  and  position  have  been 
reduced  or  threatened  by  the  PKI^somo  of  the  more  recently  successful 
business  and  professional  people,  many  of  the  upwardly  mobile  middle 
class,  and  an  uncertain  base  of  peasants  and  artisans  that  Church  in- 
fluence has  placed  within  PAN  ranks.  PAN  1ms  never  been  officially 
credited  with  more  than  12  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  thus  has  not  posed  a  major  threat  to  the  PKI  in  the  past. 

The  presidential  succession  of  1964  was  won,  by  a  wide  margin  by 
Diaz  Orda/.  The  PAX  cnndidate,  (lon/.akv.  'I'o!  rt-^,  ^xot  appr(»\im:itoly 
12  percent  of  the  11  million  votes  that  were  cast.  PAN  won  one 
dipxitado  by  districts  and  19  others  by  means  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  election  was  conducted  calmly,  with  little  or  no  reported 
violence,  and  only  a  few  charges  of  voting  irregularities  were  made. 
The  election  was  the  first  in  PAN  s  history  in  which  one  of  its  candi- 
dates pub'icly  acknowledged  defeat  without  charging  fraud  or  dis- 
paraging the  outcome.  President-elect  Diaz  Ordaz  openly  thanked 
PAN  for  its  attitude  and  lauded  the  conces?sion  of  defeat  as  an  example 
of  Mexico's  maturing  democracy. 

NONPARTY  INTEREST  GROUPS 

Several  of  the  groups  already  mentioned  qualify  as  nonparty  in- 
terest groups,  but  because  of  the  dominance  of  the  PKI  there  are  few 
such  groups  actually  i^ossesslng  the  ability  to  influence  events.  Among 
those  groups  enjoying  limited  relevance  are  the  Mexican  Catholic 
Action  society  (Acciun  Catolica  Moxlcana— ACM)  and  the  National 
Union  of  Parents  (Union  Nacional  de  Padres  de  Familia— UNPF), 
Such  groups  are  generally  considered  to  be  conservative  and  have 
pressed  for  a  restoration  of  clerical  privileges  to  the  Church. 

To  the  left  of  the  spectrum  is  the  National  Liberation  Movement, 
MLN,  that  tries  to  integrate  a  number  of  diverse  groups.  Among  these 
probably  the  most  radical  is  the  Eevoluntionary  Movement  of  the 
People  (Movimiento  Kevolucionario  del  Pueblo— MRP)  led  by  Raul 
Ugalde,  a  former  youth  leader  most  recently  connected  '^\-ith  the  PAN 
in  1955.  Ugalde,  the  leader  of  the  MRP,  was  imprisoned  during  1968 
for  his  alleged  complicity  in  the  derailing  of  trains.  On  both  left  and 
right  there  are  numerous  small  groups  and  factions  which  represent 
specific  interests  and  whose  description  goes  beyond  the  province  of 
this  chapter.  Again,  it  bears  repeating  that  the  dominance  of  the  PRI 
has  effectively  denied  any  of  these  groups  or  confederationb  a  role  of 
major  political  power. 

MEXICAN  POLITICS:  THE  COMPETITION  FOR  POWER 

Through  its  nnmy  con\munications  media  and  control  of  govern- 
mental powers  the  PRI  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  socializa^ 
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tion  process  in  which  Mexicans  have  learned  respect  for  the  symbols 
of  group  attachment  tliat  unite  their  nation.  Public  and  private  holi- 
days and  festivals,  official  acts,  dedications,  and  sporting  events  are 
occasions  at  which  national  values  are  paid  homage.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  regularly  devote  space  to  the  treatment  of  historical  and 
patriotic  themes.  The  educational  process,  especially  in  the  elementary 
grades,  dedicates  considerable  attention  to  the  patriotic  legacies  of 
Juarez,  the  Revolution  of  1910,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  such 
themes. 

All  of  this  is  intended  to  build  psychological  links  between  the  Mexi- 
can citizen  and  his  nation.  The  socialization  process,  and  the  control 
thereof,  is  an'  intimate  part  of  the  competition  for  popular  support, 
hence,  political  power  within  the  Mexican  political  system.  Effective 
political  power  is  an  attribute  that  is  negotiated  primarily  within  the 
PRI.  The  principal  competitors  for  power  are  the  sectoral  organiza- 
tions mentioned  above  and  the  hierarchical  groups  which  seek  to 
channel  tlieir  demands  upward.  Key  leaders  of  these  organizations 
and  groups  play  major  roles  in  the  process  for  negotiating  power.' 
Hierarchy  is  important  and  any  leader  who  wishes  to  vie  with  a 
superior  for  power  must  be  confident  of  broadly  based  support  on 
behalf  of  his  cause.  Not  only  does  the  dominant  party  circumscribe  the 
competition  for  power  but  it  instills  criteria  for  legitimacy  in  the 
competition  for  power/  The  party,  therefore,  may  itself  be  viewed  as 
a  legitimizing  symbol  for  control  of  the  competition  for  power  via  its 
monopoly  of  communications  media  which  link  all  parts  of  the  "revo- 
lutionary family." 

Clustered  about  the  PRI  are  the  groups  of  special  interest  organiza- 
tions mentioned  above  which  vie  for  political  effectiveness  intermit-  • 
tently  and  whose  focus  tends  to  bo  issue  oriented  rather  than 
comprehensive  in  the  sense  of  total  governmental  change.  It  has  been 
argued  that  some  of  the  opposition  groups  have  enjoyed  limited  access 
to  political  power  and  influence  because  they  were  in  part  supported 
by  the  government.  i 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  those  groups  receiving  no  governnrient  or 
official  blessing  of  any  kind  are  in  a  disadvantageous  position  vis-a-vis 
the  power  process.  Because  of  the  success  which  the  PRI  has  had  in 
its  role  as  Mexico's  principal  agent  of  political  socialization,  however, 
the  quest  for  power  by  most  groups  has  .taken  place  within  a  legal  ^ 
context  and  the  resort  to  extra  legal  methods  has  been  rare.  The  student 
riots  preceding  the  1968  Olympics  were  examples  of  such  exceptional 
behavior. 

Since  the  omtero  revolt  during  the  Calles  era  and  the  sinarquista 
protest  riois  of  the  late  1030's  the  Mexican  political  system  has  gen- 
erally been  able  to  absorb  demands  placed  upon  it  and  thereby  to  avoid 
^.recourse  to  extra  legal  methods  of  competition  for  power.  During  the 
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fall  of  19G8,  lioNNever,  there  was  evidence  tlu\t  suggested  the  possibility 
of  cluuige  in  the  dominant  position  of  the  PRI.  PAN's  move  to  the 
center  Jiiid  been  acoompanied  by  victories  in  tlie  nnniicipal  elections 
of  Ilenuosillo,  Sonora,  and  Merida,  Yucatan.  In  Nuevo  Ijcon  the  PAN 
had  already  aclneved  (in  10^1)  municipal  electoral  success  in  the 
oonmninity  of  (5av/.a  Garcia.  In  Haja  California,  PAN  claimed  it  won 
the  Juno  10G8  mayoraiity  races  in  Mexicali  and  Tijuana  as  well  as  a 
majority  in  the  fetate  legislature.  PAN  was  able  to  point  to  the  student 
riots  and  alleged  ulhcial  brutality  as  evidence  of  the  need  for  "an 
infusion  of  new  blood"  in  the  revolutionary  family. 

The  political  issues  which  face  today's  Mexico  include  those  of  state 
sponsored  capitalism  (the  corporate  state)  vers\is  expanded  private 
initiative.  Exacerbating  the  contro\ersy  is  the  generation  gap  between 
those  who  lune  been  socialized  into  accepting  the  current  revolution- 
ary machinery  with  its  relatively  slow  rate  of  change,  and  the  bur- 
geoning younger  generation  that  is  impatient  for  more  rapid  change. 
In  niid-1908  it  appeal's  that  is:5Uos,  policies,  and  programs  surrounding 
the  controversy  over  political  change  are  more  important  to  the  popu- 
lace than  the  individual  men  who  occupy  key  positions.  The  President 
of  Mexico  continues,  of  course,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  national 
destiny. 
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CHAPTER  15 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Foreign  relations  are  affected  by  two.  salient  considerations— the 
desire^  to  maintain  ^a  fully  independent  Mexico  and  the  country's 
proximity  to  and  joint  border  with  the  United  States.  The  spirit  of 
independence  was  first  proclaimed  in  1810  by  Father  Hidalgo,  and  it 
has  come  to  f^ition  under  the  institutions  associated  with  tlie  Insti- 
tutional Revolnrtioiiary  Party  (Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional— 
PRI)  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting;  ch.  14,  Political  Dynamics). 
Mexico  stands  for  the  independence  of  all  nations;  non-intervention 
is  so  vehement  a  policy  commitment  of  all  recent  foreign  relations  that 
Mexico  is  Latin  America's  only  nation  still  maintaining  diplomatic 
ties  with  Castro's  Cuba.  Mexico  lost  nearly  half  of  its  territory  to  the 
United  States  in  1848;  this  and  subsequent  interventions  have  joined 
to  produce  a  psychology  in  Mexican  political  lif  that  prizes  inde- 
pendence and  non-intervention  above  all  else.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
creasing economic  dependence  on  international  tourism  in  recent  years 
and  the  increasing  attractiveness  of  Mexico  as  an  investment  ground 
for  foreign  capital  has  tended  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  this  feeling. 

Responsibility  for  the  direction  of  foreign  policy  lies  with  the 
Ministry  of  Exterior  Relations,  which  is  located  for  administrative 
purposes  directly  under  the  Presidency.  In  recent  years,  Mexico  has 
been  au  active  partner  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  has  endorsed  the  ideas  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Mexico  has  been  a  strong  proponent  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
strongly  supports  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Its  international  relations 
during  the  past  decade  have  been  generally  smooth  except  for  minor 
<  friction  with  Guatemala  over  questions  of  fishing  and  navigational 
rights  and  the  largely  dormant  Mexican  territorial  claims  on  British 
Honduras.  It  has  also  had  intermittent  disputes  with  Cuba  over  quc- 
tions  involving  Cuban  diplomats  and  refugees. 

Mexico's  need  to  maintain  its  own  territorial  defense  has  not  been 
great  during  the  20th  century;  and  its  military  establishment  has  not 
assumed  a  dominant  role  in  foreign  affairs.  Pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes continues  to  be  a  key  tenet  of  foreign  policy.  An  apparent 
anomaly  in  foreign  policy  is  continued  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
Repulican  government-in-exile  residing  in  Mexico  City.  The  over- 
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wlielming  majority  of  tlie  citizenry  supports  its  governments  .foreign 
policy  and  taU's  pride  in  tlie  inunner  in  which  it  is  executed.  Mexican 
diplomats  have  adiieved  respect  for  tlieir  roles  in  international 
organizations. 

MOTIVATION  AND  GOALS 

Foreign  relations  are  conditioned  by  a  political  sensitivity  engen- 
dered In*  a  lii-tory  of  external  armed  interventions  into  Alexican  do- 
mestic ];olitics  (see  cli.  3,  Historical  Setting).  These  relations  arc  also 
.  influenced  by^he  Revolution  of  1010,  which  formulated  in  ideological 
terms  a  revolutionary  position  in  international  affairs  (see  cli.  2, 
Physical  En\  ironment).  Tlil.s  revolutionary  ideology  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence and  "uniqueness''  of  the  Alcxican  experiment  while  it  rejects 
a  'Uiiii^'ersal  mi:;sion''  to  reacli  its  goals. 

Economically,  ^[exico  has  profited  by  its  proximity  to  the  United 
States  in  tlio  areas  of  foreign  trade  and  technical  assistance  (see  ch. 
23,  Foreign  Eccmomic  Relations).  Since  the  Revolution,  Mexican 
decision-hiakei-s  have  formulated  a  foreign  policy  which  has  been 
termed  '^inverted  neutnUity."  WhWe  the  ^lexican  government  has 
taken  ceptioii  to  many  United  States  policies  in  the  hemisphere, 
it  has  limited  some  of  its  more  extreme  positions  in  foreign  affairs 
because  of  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  and  the  economic  de- 
*  sirability  of  maintaining  good  relations. 

In  evfjluating  and  formulating  national  interests,  policymakers  take 
into  account  the  historical  vulnerability  to  foreign  intervention,  and 
the  ideological  implications  of  the  socio-political  revolution.  The 
Jlexican  War  of  1848  and  the  French  Intervention  (1862-67)  began  a 
process  of  nationalism  which  culminated  in  the  Jlexican  Revolution 
of  1910.  This  nationalism  stresses  the  "uniqueness"  of  the  Mexican 
nation  as  a  hybridization  of  Western  and  indigenous  cultures.  Mexi- 
canldad  is  the  ideological  formulation  of  what  is  termed  the  "unique 
identity''  of  the  Mexican  system.  As  expressed  in  foreign  policy  terms, 
mcxkanUlad  demands  adherence  to  the  principles  of  strict  noninter- 
vention into  the  affairs  of  other  nations  while  recognizing  the  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples. 

In  the  juridical  application  of  these  doctrines,  Mexican  decision- 
makers have  been  presented  with  a  dilemma.  Because  of  its  own  revo- 
lution, Mexico  has  committed  itself  to  the  establishment  of  representa- 
tive democracy  throughout  the  world  as  the  basis  of  peace.  Thus," 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  few  nations  '\vhich  continues  to  recognize  the 
Spanish  Rej;;.hlican  government-in-exile  and  refuses  to  maintain  dip- 
lomatic ixilafiono  \\\\\\  the  Franco  government.  Yet  Mexico  supported 
the  Castro  revoliu^'i:  ^he  Mexican  government  consistently  refusing 
to  meet  the  demands  of  .  itista  to  pievent  anti-Batista  activities  from 
occurring  in  ]Mexico.  In  these  cases  Mexico's  commitment  to  support 
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tho  democratic  idea,  in  its  foreign^olicy  has  presented  a  dilemma 
over  the  priority ^twecir^lf-determination  and  nonintervention. 

The  profcssed'pollcv  of  the  Mexican  government  is  contained  within 
the  following  princii 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  ^ree  ?elf-determination  of  peoples  and  in- 
violable respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  political  independence. 

2.  Repudiation  of  any  form  of  external  hegemony. 

3.  Preeminence  of  tho  country's  Political  Constitution  over  any 

other  internal  or  international  statutes. 

4.  Acknowledgment  of  nonintervention  and  *he  principle  of  ju- 
^  dicial  equality  of  states  as  the  bases  for  international  harmony. 

^  5.  Respect  for  the  humanitarian  right  of  asylum. 

6.  Adherence,  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  peaceful  coexiste'u^e  among 
peoples. 

7.  Strict  compliance  ^vith  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  with 
the  piinciples  of  continental  solidarity  and  cooperation  as  ac- 
cepted within  the  inter- American  system.  . 

8.  Use  of  arbitration  in  settling  international  confiicto. 

9.  Recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  international  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  on  a  worldwide  or  regional  scale,  as  long 
as  the  foregoing  principles  are  observed. 

10.  Equity  in  economic  and  commercial  relations. 

11.  The  need  to  expend  individual  and  joint  effort  in  reducing  the 
profound  inequalities  existing  between  standards  of  living  in 
underindustrialized  countries  and  those  existing  in  nations  more 
advanced  economically. 

TECHI^IQUES  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Foreign  policy  posits  strict  compliance  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  as  tho  only  bases  upon  which  states  should  conduct  rela- 
tions with  each  other ;  it  holds  that  international  cooperation  and  peace 
can  be  fostered  only  by  a  firm  adherence  to  nonintervention  and  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples.  By  virtue  of  formal  commitment  to  these 
principles,  Mexican  President  I-»6pez  Mateos  declared:  "Our  interna- 
tional beh..vior  will  conform  ...  to  two  fundamental  rules:  to  accept 
nothing  that  will  endanger  our  sovereignty,  and  to  cooperate  un- 
failingly in  any  effort  that  might  serve  effectively  to  increase  harmony 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  or  improve  man's  living  conditions." 

While  the  conntry  supports  a  norm  x>i  state  behavior  based  upon  the 
precepts  of  international  law,  it  vigorously  asserts  state  sovereignty  as 
the  prerequisite  to  any  type  of  internationalism.  It  supports  the  prin- 
ciples of  collective  defense  against  armed  attack,  as  evidenced  by  par- 
ticipation in  international  and  regional  organizations.  But  it  has 
abstained  from  contributing  any  fimincial  aid  or  personnel  to  ♦he 
various  collective  operations  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations,  .f)- 


l>ai'ontly,  tho  Loveniinciit  feel.s  that  the  priiu'ii)les  rjiit-iiicd  hi  these 
orgaiii/atioiisi  m-o  >f  i)i''miai'y  iiiii)ortamT,l)Ut  that  (he  iini)lenient5\tioii 
of  certain  abi)ccts  of  thciii  might  limit  flie  country's  so\creignty. 

Because  of  its  liistorical  exiicrieuces  and  geographical  position, 
^^exico  is  heiisl(i\c  to  any  policy  uhich  min^ht  limit  sovereignty  or 
ser\e  as  a  ])rctext  for  external  inter\ (Mit ion  into  intcriral  Mexican 
alTairs.  AMiilc  espousing  the  principles  of  international  cc  iperation, 
the  fstablihhinent  of  iei)resentativc  doniocracy,  self detenninat ion  of 
all  peoples,  and  racial  etpiality,  the  country  maintains  a  position  of 
l>ulationisni  wldcli  is  reinforced  by  its  interpretation  of  the  "un>que-\^ 
ness"  of  the  Mexican  situation.  ^  ^ 

Thus,  the  principal  means  used  in  conducting  foreign  relations  is' 
noniH)litical  diplomacy.  The  country  frowu.-^  u}>on  any  ut^e  of  military 
force  to  settle  diplomatic  disputes.  Its  refusal  to  enter  into  a  hilateral 
mditary  assistance  i>act  with  the  United  Suites  in  IO.'jG  hidicates  its 
dibt.u-te  for  military  alliaiues.  Consistently,  Mexico  has  oi)po?ed'auy 
t\pe  of  collecti\e  inter\ention  into  the  .domestic  affairs  of  another^ 
state.  Dnring  tjic^clilK^nrtiousof  theOrgal^  of  American  States-' 

(OA.^)  over  t^ie  question  of  Cuba,  Mexico  refused  to  i)arf  ii'ipate  iiV 
apphing  any-^viJC  of  diplomatic  or  economic  sanetions  to  the  Ci'.baii 
(luvernment.  Foreign  Minister  Andres  Tello  warned  that  the  pretext 
of  extra-Continental  imasion  was  being  used  by  tlie  OAS  in  the  Cub;in 
case  \   justify  the  abrogation  of  the  })rincir^i^  of  nonintervention. 

The  absence  of  any  serious  diplomat!.  -i)ute  with  any  of^  the 
nations  with  wliich  it  maintains  dlidomai..  relation.^  uidicatcg' the 
pacific  nature  of  the  country's  foreign  [mliey.  With  the  cxcel)tion 
of  slight  military  .vkii-mishes  in  allcgi-d  Moxicnn  territorial  ^vatevs 
with  ships  of  Gnatemah^  and  the  United  States,  there  luw  hpQU  no 
visible  evidence  of  the  tlueat  or  use  of  military  force  as  a  bart  of 
>rexii'an  foreign  [ndicy.  I^oundary  dispute-;,  as  well  as  uonpolitical 
controNcrsies,  have  been  handled  by  the  Foreign  Ministi'y  through 
l>acitic  diplomatic  chatmels.  A  m\  rind  of  conventions  and  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  Mexico  in  the  i>osl-\\ar  yeai  'ttest  to  its  eommitment 
to  settK^  all  international  i)roblems  through  dii^lomatic  n(/gotiation. 

Kegular  military  giv.ups  ha\e  become  higlily  professipnali/ed  and 
les-  politically-oriented  than  those  in  other  Latin  Amerit/an  eountres. 
The  defense  establishment  receives  slightly  less  in  budgetary  alloea- 
tinn>  compared  to  (omiicrparts  in  Latin  America:  ne\erthelc  s  it  is  an 
efiicient  oigani/ation  (ai)able  of  defending  the  country  from  foreign 
aggression.  Signife/antly,  the  geogra])hic  proximity  of  the  United 
States  makes  su<'h  defense  sucondai\>,  since  an^  invasion  attempt  ujmn 
>rcxico  would  constitute  a  grave  threat" to  United  States  security. 
Therefore,  the  government  can  pursue  i»eaeeful  means  in  settling  inter- 
national disi)utcs  without  fear  of  encount  m  Ing  superior  extonuil  mili- 
tary force.  Mexico  thus  lias  been  able  to  base  iU  foreign  policy  upon 
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A  luonil  coininitinenl  to  international  hnv  and  International  concilia- 
tory agencies  rather  than  upon  expecliency  forced  by  external  threat. 

RELATIONS  WITH  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

The  United  States 

Mexican  and  United  States  foreign  policies  have  greatly  interacted. 
Historically,  four  .phases  of  diplomatic  intercourse  can  be  discerned. 
From  lb22  until  1917,  most  diplomatic  interchange  concerned  terri- 
torial boundary  disputes  and  resulted  in  three  major  United  States 
military  inters entions.  The  second  ph  of  diplomatic  activity  arose 
from  the  Mexican  Constitution  of  191  ,  which  contained  many  socio- 
economic provisions  impinging  upon  prisate  United  States  invest 
ments  in  Mexico.  The  activities  of  the  revolutionary  Mexican 
governments  during  this  period  subjected  diplomatic  relations  be- 
Tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  great  stress  (see  ch.  3,  lUs- 
torlcal  Set.tin<0- 

During  and  inunediately  after  World  War  II,  a  third  phase  oi 
unprecedented  military  and  technical  cooperation  between  the  two 
nations  occurred.  In  the  fourth  phase  (since  1952),  Mexico  has  at- 
tempted to  follow  a  neutralist  position  vi^-d-vi^  TTnited  States  invohe- 
ment  in  the  ^^cold  war."  Mexico  maintains  cordial  relations  \rth  the 
United  btates,  but  follows  an  independent  hemispheric  and  interna- 
tional course  consistent  with  its  ideological  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

Itelations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  entered  a  new  phase 
with  the  advent  of  World  War  IF.  The  early  1940  s  saw  unprecedented 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 

In  19^2,  Mexico  severed  all  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  and 
declared  war.  Reciprocal  military  and  political  agreements  were 
signed  by  the  two  nations.  Mexico  participated  in  and  supported  all 
heinispheric  collective  defense  agencies.  In  the  Americas,  Mexico  re- 
ceived the  second  largest  lend^easo  installments  from  the  United 
States  (US$:^8  million).  Economic  cooperation  was  evidenced  by  the 
creation  of  a  joint  coinmi::sion  in  1913  to  make  recommendations  to 
nuHit  tmy  economic  problem  arising  in  either  nation's  production  level. 
The  Water  Treaty  of  1045  provided  for  the  creation  of  joint  flood- 
control  projects  and  the  ciiuitable  distribution  of  water  from  con- 
tiguous rivers.  In  the  imniediute  post-war  years,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  continued  to  further  economic  and  technical  cooperation. 

Nfexicc/s  refusal  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  military  assistance  agree* 
ment  with  the  United  Statos  in  1952  marked  the  fourth  phase  of 
relations  between  the  two  nations.  In  the  context  of  the  '-cold  war,"  tlio 
threat  of  international  communism  establishing  a  hixsc  of  operation^^  in 
the  hemisphere  had  ])een  of  critical  concern  to  the  United  States.  This 
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appeared  especially  ominous  to  some  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Arbenz  regime  operating  out  of  Guatemahi.  To  avert  the  possibility 
of  a  Communist  babe  of  operations  in  Latin  America,  the  Caracas  Con- 
ference of  "1954,  spearheaded  by  the  United  States,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  domination  and  control  of  any  American  state 
by  international  connnunibm  was  to  be  doomed  a  threat  to  all  Ame^^ican^^ 
states.  This  anti-Conununi^t  resolution  met  with  an  abstention  froal 
Mexico,  which  claimed  that  this  declaration  compromised  the  priii- _ 
cipleof  nonintervention. 

The  appearance  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  and  its  alignment  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  created  another  security  problem  for  the  hemisphere, 
and  again  Mexican  foreign  policy  displayed  a  neutral  position  in  OAS 
deliberations.  In  July  1964,  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  OAS,  serving  as  an  Organ  of  Consultation  in  the  application  of 
the  Rio  Treaty,  adopted  a  resolution  imposing  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  agaiubt  the  Cuban  government.  Mexico  i(\as  the  only 
member  state  which  refused  to  comply  with  the  resolution  and  which 
continues  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  As  a ^ignatcrt^jrr; 
to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  ofI947,  or  the 
Rio  Treaty,  Mexico  was  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation to  suspend  relations,  but  the  Mexican  government  claimed 
this  would  constitute  intervention  into  the  internal  affairs  of  Cuba, 
and  that  also  for  ^'humanitarian  reasons''  Cuba  should  not  be  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 

Thus  Mexico's  refusal  to  support  Unit^l  States  elForts  through  the 
OAS  to  combat  Latin  American  Communist  go\ernments  marks  a 
departure  from  the  politico-military  cooperation  of  the  two  nations 
during  World  War  II  and  the  immediate  post-war  years. 

Foreign  policy  in  this  fourth  phase  stresses  political  independence 
from  the  United  States  and  assumes  a  friendly  neutrality  toward  its 
northern  neighbor's  "cold  war"  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  country 
continues  to  cooperate  with  the  \  in'ited  States  in  the  areas  of  technical 
and  economic  aid.  As  a  participant  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it 
was  designated  to  recei\e  US$600  million  in  aid  to  fulfill  President  ^ 
Kennedy's  desire  that  Mexico  l)Ccome  the  showpiece  of  Alliance  policy. 

In  June  of  1907  an  agreement  on  Mexican  exports  of  textiles  to  the 
U'lited  States  was  reached,  and  in  July,  the  two  nations  agreed  on  a 
flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana  River. 

The  Communist  Bloc 

In  1921,  Mexico  recognized  the  Go\ernment  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  bv  1927,  Mexico  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  as  a  result 
of  pronounced  Soviet  activity  in  Mexican  domestic  politics.  Relations 
were  resumoil  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  they  have  remained  cordial 
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since  then.  Wiiile  Mexican  fcieign  policy  does  not  contain  an  anti- 
§fl0t  line,  the  country  has  not  entered  into  any  teclinical  assistance 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mexico  has  not-recognized  the  People's  Republic^  of  China  and  has 
consistently  voted  against  its  admission  into  the  United  Nations. 
Mexico  continues  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Chinese  government 
based  in  Taiwan. 

Cuba  has  provided  the  most  vexing  diplomatic  problem  for  Mexican 
foreign  policy  in  recent  years.  The  Mexican  government  expressed 
open  diplomatic  hostility  to  the  government  of  Fulgencio  Batista. 
When  Fidel  Castro  acliieved  power,  the  Mexican  go/emment  recog- 
nized his  administration. 

At  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  1960,  the  United  States  highlighted  the  danger 
presented  by  Cuba  to  hemispheric  security.  Mexican  Foreign  Minister 
Manuel  Tello  stated  that  the  Cuban  experience  demanded  patience  on 
the  pait  of  the  America^,  states  and  that  their  task  would  be  to  make 
Cuba  feel  that  its  destiny  was  in  America.  The  Mexican  government 
took  exception  to  the  Declaration  of  San  Jose  by  claiming  that  collec- 
tive action  would  endanger  the  principle  of  nonintervention  when  an* 
alleged  case  was  not  clearly  an  extracontinental  threat  to  peace  and 
security. 

After  the  abortive  attempt  at  the  invasion  of  Cuba  by  anti-Castro 
exiles  in  April  1961,  the  United  States  requested  a  meeting  of  con- 
sultation of  the  OAS  to  consider  the  threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  to  hemispheric  security.  Mexico  opposed  the  calling  of  such  a 
meeting.  Despite  this  opposition,  the  eighth  meeting  was  held  in  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay,  and  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  vote  Cuba 
was  suspended  as  an  OAS  member.  Mexico  opposed  this  move  claiming 
that  it  was  juridically  impossible  under  the  existing  OAS  Charter  to 
exclude  a  member  state  from  the  organization.  Mexico  demanded  that 
such  procedure  could  occur  only  after  amending  the  charter.  This 
meeting  concluded  with  a  resolution  suspending  trade  with  Cuba,  on 
which  Mexico  abstained  from  voting. 

As  of  1962,  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  were  the 
only  OAS  member  states  maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba, 
At  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  July  1Q64,  a  manda- 
tory  declaration  for  member  states  to  suspend  diplomatic  and  economic 
relations  with  Cuba  was  issued.  Mexico  vigorously  denounced  this  as 
intervention  and  refused  to  adhere  to  the  OAS  ruling.  As  recently 
as  September  1967,  the  country  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  expanding 
economic  sanctions  imposed  upon  Cuba,  while  it  supported,  at  this 
same  conference,  a  resolution  which  called  for  the  innnediate  reporting 
to  the  United  Nations  of  any  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Cuba. 
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Tliissuppoit  i.-.  c^jubistont  witli  tlu'  htatoiuont  iii:ule  b\  Prosidont  Ia^i^v. 
^latoos  in  Fobi  imry  1%  I,  wlioii  he  .statod  tliat  tlio  i \<x\\t  ])liUT  to  diH»uss 
Cuba  was  witliiii  tlie  Ifnited  Xations  and  not  witliiii  tlie  Organi/.ation 
of  American  States. 

Mexican  foreign  i)ollc}  reflcotri  a  i)0i5iti\o  attitude  toward  the  Castro 
regime.  This  is  based  upon  the  country's  formal  commitment  to  sup- 
port all  forms  of  revolutionary  goveraments.  Populav  support  for  the 
Castro  government  is  quite  high;  this  poiuilar  attitude  reinforces 
the  present  foivign  i)oli<  \  ixwitiou  of  the  Mexican  government.  Yet, 
there  aie  bign&  of  growing  appreheiibion  in  goveriuueiital  circles  t^at 
student  aiul  peasant  unrest  is  being  directed  by  fiihnsfas.  To  support 
this  fear  is  the  fact  that  a  member  of  tlie  Cuban  embassy  was  expelled 
in  1907  for  smuggling  arms  into  Mexico. 

Latin  America 

Among  Latin  American  states,  Mexico  has  one  of  the  best  record^ 
of  cordial  re!  .tions  with  its  hemis[)heric  counterparts.  It  is  a  partici- 
pant in  such  joint  i)rograihs  as  CKPAL,  tlic  Economic  and  Social 
Intcr-Americiin  (.umicil,  and  the  Latin  American  ^  common  market  ' 
(LAFTA).  President  Lope/  Mateos  aptly  exi)rehsed  Mexican  foreign 
policy  oi)jectives  tovard  Latin  America  when  lie  stated: 

One  of  tlii?  cjir(hii;il  poi^t^  of  nn  Kovfriiuu  ni  .s  international  poWvy  U 
the  .stren,i;thoninK  of  the  ties  t\u\t  bind  u.^  to  the  other  V^'Oplcs  of  LaiiM 
America.  Wo  havo  certain  nlhnitie.^  uitli  them  which  <h'rivo  from  history 
as  weH  .is  t;cognn>b.v,  plus  an  awareness  of  the  common  problems  inluT- 
ent  in  onr  t»cono»iio  and  spiritu.il  developnu-nt. 

The  country  has  been  actively  engaged  in  fonnulating  the  Treaty 
for  the  Proscription  of  Nuclear  Arnii,  in  Latin  America.  Mexico  be- 
came a  signatory  on  February  14, 1907.  According  to  Subsecretary  of 
Foreign  Alhiir.^  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles,  Mexican  support  of  this  treaty 
has  the  twin  objectives  of  excluding  nuclear  arms  fiom  Latin  America 
and  taking  the  firi^t  step  toward  tl;  i  general  and  comi)lete  disarmament 
of  the,  world.  Mexico  also  supports  the  economic  integration  of  Latin 
America  and  a  political  confederation  in  which  only  Latin  American 
nations  can  paiticipate.  Mexico  has  i)ecome  one  of  (lie  leading  propon- 
ents of  Latin  American  integration  ba-ed  up(tn  a  purely  Latin  Amer- 
ican directorate.  While  Mexico  desires  that  the  LTnitcd  States  iwul 
Canada  asbi^t  Latin  America  toward  this  end,  it  contends  that  it  is 
cxclusi\ely  u\i  to  Latin  Americans  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope 
of  their  eventual  integration.  Mexico  feclh  tiiat  this  cannot  be  achieved 
until  there  is  a  democratic  unity  existing  in  Latin  America.  President 
Diax  Ordaz  enthusiastically  ^upporte^'  the  summit  meeting  of  Latin 
American  chiefs  of  state  at  Punta  del  Estc  in  April  1967,  and  ho 
stated  that  at  this  level  of  decision-making,  in  conceited  action,  Latin 
Amciica  would  arrive  at  economic  integration  in  the  near  futuiv. 
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Mexico  maiutaiiis  normal  dii>lomatic  relations  with  Western  Euro- 
pean nations,  with  the  exception  of  Spain.  Mexico  is  the  only  Latin 
American  nation  which  continues  to  recognize  the  Spanish  republican 
goveniment-in-exile  and  maintain  no  diplomatic  contact  with  the 
present  government  in  Madrid.  There  is  a  large  ^'oiicentration  of 
Spanish  republican  emigres  in  Mexico  Cit \  where  tlic  govornment-in- 
exile  resides. 

Commercial  relations  with  Indonesia.  Japan,  and  India  seem  to 
determine  the  limits  of  Mexican  foreign  policy  in  the  Orient.  Up  untd 
19G2  charges  d'  affaires  in  New  Delhi  and  Mexico  City  handled  diplo- 
matic  relations  between  India  and  Mexico. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  the  Arab  bloc  and  the  newly  independent 
African  states  remain  minimal,  \\ith  tlie  exception  of  Lebanon.  A 
large  number  of  Lebanese  i.nmigrants  inhabit  Mexico,  and  this  factor 
accounts  for  close  dii)loniatic  ties. 

0\erall,  foreign  relations  with  other  nations  display  a  cordial  yet 
neutral  attitude.  There  have  been  few  occasions  since  the  Mexican 
Kevolution  of'lOlO  where  diplomatic  ties  have  been  {^evered.  World 
War  II  marks  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mexico  took  a  partisan 
position. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mexico  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  all  international 
agencies  constituted  since  the  Hague  Conference  of  1809.  It  did  not 
apply  immediately  for  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
was  a  member, at  the  time  of  the  demise  of  tlvat  agency.  One  reason 
for  the  delay  in  joining  was  Mexican  opposition  to  Article  21  of  the 
League  covenant,  which  termed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  "regional 
arrangement"  and  provided  for  its  internationalization.  Mexico  e.\- 
pressc(l  reservations  against  this  article  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  nni- 
lateral  declaration  and  it  violated  the  juridical  principles  of 
nonintervention. 

As  a  member  of  the  L..ited  Nations  and  relared  international  agen- 
cies, Mexico  does  not  sui)ply  any  financial  assistan^^e  or  pei\sonnel.  The 
United  Nations  serves  as  an  outlet  for  Mexican  foreign  policy  state- 
ments and  is  viewed  as  an  embodiment  of  tlie  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  ami  cooperation. 

Mexico  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  United  Nations  members  in 
the  area  of  defining  the  principles  of  nonintervention.  In  an  address 
before  tlie  General  A.ssembly,  Subsecrctary  for  Foreign  A ilairs  Alfonso 
Garcia  Robles  stated  that  the  principle  of  nonintervention  is  an  in- 
controN-ertiblo  and  inviolable  doctrine  guaranteed  by  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  a  meml)cr  state,  Mexico  was  at  the  forefront  in 
pressing  the  adoption  of  the  declaration  concerning  the  "Inadmissi- 
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bility  of  Intervention  into  the  Internal  AlTairs  of  States  and  the 
Protect  ion  ot  Their  Iiulepeiulence  and  So\ereignty/'  This  was  passed 
by  the  General  A^bonibly  on  December  21, 19G5,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Mexico s  consistently  reiterated  position  before  the  United  Nations  is 
that  the  orpini/.ation  does  not  lune  to  concern  itself  with  Mexican 
aliairs  because  Mexico's  own  de\elopinent  permits  it  to  avoid  all 
international  piobleins.  Mexico  has  taken  no  position  in  the  United 
Nations  which  would  compromise  its  commitment  to  noninter\ention 
and  self-determination.  Its  foreign  policy  holds  that  there  can  be  no 
international  peace  if  these  principles  are  not  observed  by  all  nations. 

liegionally,  Mexico  is  a  member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  It  has  been  an  active  advocate  of  the  *Tiatinization''  of  this 
organization.  Again,  the  country's  foreign  i>olicy  regards  this  organ 
ao  an  embodiment  of  the  juridical  principles  of  noninter\ention  and 
fceU'-deternilnatiou.  As  such,  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
this  Innly  Is  \  lewed  by  some  Mexican  foreign  policy-nuikers  as  inimical 
to  the.>e  doctrines.  In  this  \iew,  United  States  involvement  in  the 
eoUl  war  impinges  upon  the  development  of  a  truly  integrated  Latin 
Anu'iu  a.  Mexico  has  \  igonnisly  opposed  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
OAS  military  organ. 

Some  u{  the  reforms  \\hich  the  Mexican  Foreign  Odice  has  presented 
tor  the  reorganization  of  the  OAS  arc  follows:  the  creation  of 
a  (u'ueral  A>senibly  which  meets  in  regular  ses5>ions  and  constitutes 
tho  ^supicnio  orgai  <'f  the  oigani/atiuu ;  the  amplllication  .  Jie  pacific 
mean.-  wlicreby  the  Permanent  Council  could  settle  cV  putcs  between 
members :  the  prohibition  against  any  ^tandijig  militi  ly  advisory  body 
within  the  organization;  the  guarantee  of  the  \oluntary  nature  of  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  actions  of  the  organization;  referral  to  the 
United  Nation:?  of  any  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled;  the  adoption 
uf  ne\\  norms  concerning  economic*  social,  scientific,  educational,  and 
cultural  goal.<  of  the  organization,  with  the  United  States  abstaining 
from  an>  of  deliberations  on  these  norms  and  the  creation  of  three 
Iruki^endent  permanent  councils — the  Council  of  the  Organization,  the 
Iiiteramerican  Kconomic  and  Social  Coiu.cil,  and  the  Interamerican 
C^ounoil  for  Education,  Science,  and  Culture. 

The  Doniinli'an  crisis  of  19G5  further  illustrates  Mexican  opposition 
to  inter-American  collective  intervention  into  the  internal  aifairs  of 
Aiiierii'.ni  >tate^.  At  that  time,  Mexico  afiirnied  that  the  sole  justifica- 
tiua  uf  it^  military  Unvv^  has  l>ei>n  to  defend  and  protect  it.s  own  in- 
^  4ltutions  and  pnK'e?.^es,  To  expand  this  to  provide  per>oniiel  for  an 

inter  American  military  force  woud  be  a  violation  of  the  Bogota 
Chai1iM\  which  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes, 
ajrserts  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  and  guarantees  the  juridical 
e(pialit\  of  all  states.  These  provisions  constitute  the  essence  of  Mexi- 
can foreign  i)olicy  a.s  well. 
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The  cuuutry  views  its  participation  in  international  and  regional 
organizations  as  a  .2asscrtiou  of  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
nternational  cooperation  and  peace.  Foreign  policy  in  relation 
ta  these  bodies  indicates  a  neutralist  and  isolationist  view  of  what 
the  proper  functions  of  international  organizations  should  be.  Withm 
these  organs,  Mexico  asserts  a  strictly  legalistic  and  juridical  approach 
to  the  problems  of  internationa.  peace.  Self-development  by  sovereign 
nations  is  the  best  guarantee  of  xhe  effective  operation  of  international 
conciliatory  agencies.  The  countiy  proudly  points  to  Benito  Juarez, 
the  first  Mexican  statesman  to  enunciate  the  principles  of  noninter- 
vention and  self-determination  as  the  cornei-stones  of  Mexican  foreign 
policy.  Mexican  participation  in  international  bodies  does  not  extend 
beyond  these  doctrines. 

DOMESTIC  REACTIONS  TO  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  Marxist  Left  in  Mexico,  both  within  and  outside  of  PEL  is 
highly  fragmented.  This  has  been  due  to  the  personal  incompatibility 
between  two  factions,  led  by  Lazaro  Cardenas  and  the  late  Vicente 
Lombardo  Toledano.  Also,  there  is  the  ideological  struggle  among^ 
groups  favorable  to  Mao  Tse-Tung,  Castro,  Moscow,  residual  Trotsky- 
ites,  and  revived  elements  of  the  non-Marxist  Far  Left  (Bakunmists 
and  the  like).  Nevertheless,  the  views  of  the  left  still  have  an  impact 
upon  foreign  policy  makers.  Cuba  is  the  one  issue  upon  which  these 
fore  ^  agree.  On  many  occasions  these  groups  have  united  to  stage 
impressive  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  Castro  regime.  It  appears 
highly  improbable  that  the  Mexican  Government,  which  claims  to  be 
revolutionary,  would  break  relations  with  the  only  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican government  which  has  implemented  vast  political  and  social 
change  through  revolution.  Such  a  break  would  have  tremendous  in- 
ternal political  impact  on  the  Left,  since  elements  of  which  already 
claim  that  Mexican  revolution  has  been  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Cardenas  appealed  to  the  students  and  workere  at  the  time  of 
the  1968  summer  Olympics,  he  urged  that  they  not  be  mis'  d  by  for- 
eign agitators  who  did  not  have  Mexico's  interests  at  heart. 

There  is  also  a  challenge  from  the  opposition  on  the  Right.  The 
national  elections  of  1964  indicate  some  increase  in  influence  of  the 
Right,  since  the  rightist  parties  outside  of  PRI  polled  over  12  percent 
of  the  national  vote.  Municipal  elections  in  1967  displayed  an  increase 
in  Rightist  polling  attraction.  This  opposition  reflects  a  highly  anti- 
Communistic  and  anti-Cuban  attitude  which  certainly  can  affect  Mex- 
ican foreign  policy  attitudes  toward  neutralism  in  the  cold  war  (see 
eh.  14,  Political  Dynamics;  ch.  17,  Political  Values  and  Attitudes). 

At  present,  Mexican  foreign  policy  is  compatible  with  the  domestic 
policie,^  and  represents  fairly  the  dominant  attitudes  of  the  people. 
Mexico^s  neutralism  and  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  in  intcrna- 
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tioual  affair^  deii\c  tlicir  justification  from  tlie  coiisetiiieiices  of  li)tli- 
century  foreigii  iiiti'r\outioii  ami  the  Ee\olutiou  of  1010.  Wliile  tlic, 
government  reminds  tlie  i)eoi)lc  tluit  btal»ilit\  witliin  tlic  internal  po- 
litical environment  gnaranteos  foreign  nonintervention,  it  nni;>t  also 
display  a  revolutionary  fervor  to  justify  its  legitimacy. 

This  ambivalent  position  lias  aHVoted  uiau\  groups,  especially  in 
relation  to  Cuba.  Elementh  of  tlio  Kouiiui  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Mexico 
have  tacitly  entered  into  the  ]>oli(ical  arena,  and  e\i)re>-  I  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  Castro  regime  ii.^  a  i)rodu('t  of  athie^tic  Conuunnism. 

I>OFULAR  ATTITUDES 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  current  Mexican  foreign  policy  is 
supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  concerned  Mexicans,  and,  even,  to 
the  extent  that  it  appears  rele\  aut  to  their  daily  concerns,  to  both  the 
relatively  uuin\olved  urban  and  rural  poor  (see  cli.  12,  Social  Valnes; 
ch.  17,  Political  Values  and  Attitudes).  In  [y^nnt  of  fact,  the  Mexican 
government  has  seemed  sometimes  to  be  forced  by  anticipation  of 
I)opular  reaction,  to  take  a  more  uncjmproniising  [)osition  than  they 
might  on  nmtters  related  to  such  key  issues  as  nonintervention. 

For  this  same  sort  of  reason,  the  position  toward  the  United  States 
is  often,  per  force,  ambiguous,  since  any  contemporary  Mexican  gov- 
ernment nuist  balance  the  historically  deeply  looted  anti-United 
States  sentiments  and  the  growing  and  vital  economic  interchange 
between  the  two  countries  (see  clu  J],  Historical  Setting;  eh.  23,  For- 
eign Econouiie  Kelations).  The  two  opi)OMng  popular  views  here  aro 
represented  by;  '<\nt\-(/riiigo  stereotypes  on  the  one  hand,  and  wide- 
spread adoption  of  americanisms,  americani/ed  dress  and  consuniet* 
goods  on  t!ie  other. 

The  Cuban  experiment  has  captured  thi'  inuiginations  of  many 
groups  in  the  Mexican  [)opulatioji.  Fidel  Castro  and  Ernesto  ''Che*' 
Guevara  have  exerted  some  ii[)[»eal  among  the  \ouug,  who  enjoy  the 
emotional  api)eal  of  reli\ing  a  re\olution.  Anmng  these  groups,  the 
example  of  United  States  is  often  identified  with  the  status  quo  and 
the  older  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  Castro  s  ri>e  to  power  has  been 
ideal i/.ed  by  some  youtliful  imaginations. 

Mexicos  attenii>t  to  [)lay  a  leailing  role  in  both  political  and  eco- 
uonrn*  cooperation  with  other  Latin  Anierii-an  states,  and  to  act  as  a 
spokesman  toward  linuung  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  generally  [)i>pular.  Similarly,  poi)ular  Mexican  resentment 
aiiain.>t  Spain  and  SpaniauU  .U  'onipanu's  and  partly  counterbalances 
its  persistent  haven  for  the  Spanish  Rei)ul)lican  expatriates. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 

Mexican  foreign  policy  is  fonnulatcd  priniarilv  by  the  President  of 
the  Nation.  There      a  Secretariat  of  Foreign  AlVairs  headed  by  a 
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Secretary  and  two  Suhseoretarios  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
While  the  Constitution  prov  idi\s  for  civil  service  appointments  to  pro- 
vide government  personnel,  active  membership  in  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  is  a  prerequisite  to  appointment.  Theoret- 
ically,  the  party  provides  the  framework  for  a  total  consensus  of  all 
sectors  and  therefore  reflecti*  the  general  will  of  the  people.  Since  the 
party  has  monopolized  the  machinery  of  government  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  there  is  little  possibility,  short  of  an  almost  inconceivable  com- 
plete electoral  upset  for  the  PlU  or  a  world  crisis  of  overriding  propor- 
tions, that  a  significant  change  will  occur  in  current  foreign  policy 
positions.  .  . 

There  is  no  formally  constituted  intelligence  agency  existing  withm 
the  Mexican  Foreign  Affairs  Secretariat.  The  military  is  primarily 
responsible  for  such  services  through  military  intelligence. 

Foreign  ofllce  personnel  are  drawn  primarily  from  the  professional 
sector  of  the  PRI.  Appc'ntment  to  the  foreign  service  carries  much 
prestige.  Engineers  and  attorneys  constitute  the  largest  group  on  the 
upper  levels  of  the  foreign  ministry,  while  lower  positions  are  usually 
filled  by  minor  bureaucrats  and  professional  civil  servants.  Diplomatic 
representatives  arc  highly  respected  by  the  people,  in  general,  if  they 
occupy  a  sufliciently  prestigious  position  in  the  Secretariat  (see  ch.  17, 
Political  Values  and  Attitudes). 
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CHAPTER  16 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

As  of  the  middle  of  1968  the  information-dispensing  media  were 
competing  vigorously  for  attention  and  favor.  The  radio  network, 
comprised  of  about  461  broadcasting  stations-Samplitude  modula- 
tion and  frequency  modulation— and  about  9  million  radio  receivers, 
has  the  largest  audience.  There  are  about' 220  daily  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  around  5  million,  almost  entirely  in  the  larger 
urban  places;  but  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  daily  press  has  been  only 
slowly  overtaking  the  growth  of  the  population  at  large.  The  hun- 
dreds of  weekly,  bi-weekly  and  monthly  papers  and  magazines  making 
up  the  periodical  press  enjoy  a  larger  total  influence  than  the  daily 
press,  and  in  both  cases  the  journalistic  standards  are  high. 

Thafilm  industry  and  the  theater  are  outstanding  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica; domestic  production,  which  averages  100  films  a  year  and  several 
dozen  plays,  contributes  much  less  than  the  foreign  production  com- 
panies which  have  found  Mexico  to  be  a  lucrative  market.  The  book 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Latin  America,  but  high  costs  and 
the  inadequacies  with  respect  to  both  education  and  disposable  income 
characterizing  much  of  the  population  severely  constrain  the  market, 
and  yield  a  predominantly  small-scale  industry  which  operates  in  part 
on  government  subsidy. 
From  one  station  in  1950  television  has  grown  to  about  55  stations 

(including  relays)  in  1967,  with  around  2  million  receivers  to  serve. 
Early  in  its  history,  the  industry  showed  a  tendency  to  merger,  and  in 

1968  one  system,  Telesistcma  Mexicana,  is  a  dominant  factor  with  two 
microwave  networks  covering  about  80  percent  of  the  country's 

population. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  freedom  of  expression  and  of  the 
press,  but  with  certain  conditions  concerning  public  morals,  public 
order,  and  public  safety.  In  practice,  a  number  of  governmental  agon- 
cies  regulate,  and  at  times  censor,  the  output  of  the  information  media. 
There  are  separate  provisions  for  the  press,  for  radio  and  television, 
and  for  films,  and  the  controls  are  designed  primarily  to  contain  any 
tendencies  in  the  way  of  incitement  to  riot  or  other  criminal  acts,  to 
deal  with  slander  and  libel,  to  eliminate  seditious  behavior,  and  com- 
munication of  harsh  criticism  of  the  government.  In  addition,  these 
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controls  exorcise  some  model ating  influence  on  criticisms  of  the 
government. 

The  media  are  in  general  privately  owned,  altliou^li  the  ^lovernment 
engages  in  the  publishing  business  to  some  extent  and  owns  bmall  por- 
tions  of  the  other  connuunication  industries.  As  largely  conmiercial 
enterprises  the  media  aie  more  concerned  with  popularity  as  guidance 
for  the  material  i)reirented.  They  feature  variety,  current  events, 
nuisic,  and  films.  The  pre>s,  in  particular,  is  cuubidenibly  lei?s  political 
than  in  earlier  years. 

FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION 

From  independence  onward  the  constitutions  have  provided,  for 
freedom  of  the  pre^s,  and  this  guarantee  is  i)reserved  in  the  1917  con- 
stitution. Article  G  declares  that  the  expression  of  ideas  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  judicial  or  administrative  investigation  unless  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  good  morals, 
that  it  infringes  the  rights  of  others,  or  that  it  incites  to  crime  ox* 
disturbs  the  public  order.  / 

Article  7  specifies  that  the  freedom  of  writing  and  publishing  on 
any  subject  is  inviolable.  It  further  declares  that  no  law  or  authority 
may  establish  cen.^orsliip,  reciulre  bonds  from  authors  or  printers,  or 
restrict  the  freedom  of  printing,  uhicli  shall  be  limited  only  ^y  the 
respect  due  to  [>ri\ate  life,  morals,  and  public  peace.  Article^  ISO  fur- 
ther qualifies  tlio  right  by  rcijuiring  that  religions  publications  can- 
not contain  [)olitical  conuuentary.  Tlie  right  to  assembly  is  guiiranteed, 
hut  this  does  nut  include  u  right  to  deliberative  armed  nu'/tings. 

Since  the  hi\>\c  guarantees  are  conditional,  institutions  ha\e  devel- 
oped to  (leal  with  alleged  violations  of  the  .stipulated  conditions.  Sus- 
})en^ion  of  the  guarantees  in  wartime  has  been  iu\oked;  in  World 
War  II,  for  exanii>U\  a  decree  law  provided  for  the  censorship  of  mail 
entering  and  leasing  the  country.  A  state  in  between  peace  and  war 
is  aho  di>tingui^hed.  that  of  a  .-tate  of  .«-iege  where  the  state's  security 
or  well  beinir  i^  deeuunl  by  the  President  to. be  ^ufliciently  threatened. 
Then  all  rights  may  be  teuipor.u  il  \  >u$pended  or  limited  for  the  period 
of  the  cnu  igcnc\.  In  peacetime,  the  institutions  provided  govern  the 
exi)reN'>ion  uf  idea^  publicly  ;^o  that  the  tests  of  aoceiitability  estab- 
li^hed  by  the  go\  ernnieut  can  be  ap[»lied,  informally  and  formally.  The 
go\ ernmeut  cm  exercise  substantial  influence  over  the  press  through 
a  degree  of  control  (>\cr  the  supply  of  newsprint. 

A  Code  of  Ethics  has  been  fornudated  for  the  press  by  the  govern- 
ment's l^iblications*  Qualilicati(Mis  Connuission  (Comision  Califica- 
^  dora  de  Publicacioues— CCD  wliicli  includes  the  prohibition  of  pub- 

lished material  downgrading  the  go\  ernment.  If  a  violation  is  detected, 
the  COP  can  take  the  o^iiVnder  to  court  and  have  the  publication  halted. 
This  provision  was  invoked  in  IDOo  when  X<f"i\mhrcA\\Q  publication 
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of  the  Workers  and  Fanners  Party,  was^cclared  illegal  by  the  CCP  in 
Federal  Court  and  publication  was  lialt^d.  Attacks  on  the  govern- 
ment, when  they  occur,  are  apt  to  be  indirect  and  subdued. 

There  are  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  as  well  as  the  Press  Law 
dealing  with  proliibitions  and  punishments.  The  relevant  Penal  Code 
IS  that^for  the  Federal  District  and  the  Territories;  since  most  of  the 
relevant  businesses  are  located  or  lieadquartered_  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, the  code's  practical  jcope  is  very  wide.  Slander,  libel,  insult,  and 
obscenity,  all  come  within  the  criminal  laws.  Violations  of  tK^  laws 
can  bring  np  to  2  years  in  jail  plus  a  heavy  fine.  A  broacVcal^^ory  of 
offense  that  limits  freedom  of  expression  is  that  of  sedition.  Sedition 
mvolves  attacks  against  the  nation,  histitutions,  or  public  officials  and 
disturbing  the  nation's  peace.  It  also  takes  in  incitement  or  provocation 
to  anarchy,  robbery,  or  disobedience.  Conviction  of  any  of  such  offenses 
can  bring  heavy  jail  sentences  and  fines. 

For  u.^e  of  the  airwaves,  the  government  gives  out  revocable  50-year 
licenses  anil  requires  that  a  government-appointed  supervisor  approve 
programs  in  advance.  lie  can  forbid  broadcast  if  he  thinks  they  would 
be  immoral  or  harmful  to  the  country's  economic  interests.  The  law 
expressly  prohibits  clandestine  publication,  requiring  always  that 
author's  name,  printshop,  and  so  on  te  on  each  publication.  In  another 
field,  the  government,  through  the  office  of  Public  Education,  regulates 
both  the  contents  and  prices  of  textbooks.  The  Department  of 
Spectacles  has  acted  in  the  past  to  ban  the  production  of  plays  where 
public  morality  was  said  to  be  at  is^ue.  Films  have  their  own  super- 
visory bodies  and  require  special  permits  prior  to  export  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  product  is  worthy  of  >rexico. 

RADIO 

The  radio  broadcasting  industry  continues  to  show  vitality  and 
growth.  In  lOGl  there  were  414  broadcasting  stations;  in  1964,  495; 
and,  as  of  mid-19C)7,  501,  including  GO  frequency  modulation  (Fil) 
stations  (see  table  14).  There  were  about  7,281,000  radio  receivei^  in 
operation  in  1904,  8,240,000  by  190(5,  and  over  9  million  as  of  mid- 
lUUS.  In  1904  10  percent  of  these  were  short-wave.  FM  saw  extremely 
rapid  growth  from  1()  stations  in  1904  to  00  in  1907, 

Keceisei-s  tend  to  be  highly  concentrated— at  least  one-third  are  in 
the  greater  Mexico  City  area!  Twelve  of  the  FM  broadcasting  stations 
and  42  of  the  AM  stations  are  in  the  Federal  District.  Two  of  the 
States,  Tlaxcala  and  the  territory  of  Quiutanii  Roo,  have  only  one  AM 
Station :  11  of  the  states  have  no  FM  broadcasting  station. 

Mexican  stations  serve  market  areas  along  tlie  borders— in  the  south- 
western  United  States,  for  example— and  the  country's  short-wave 
transmitters  reach  elsewhere  in  the  world,  especially  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 
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Titbh       Mtrmul  Radio  Broadcasting  Slalions,  1967^ 


lh\}A  Californifi,  Noitii 
Haja  Ohfornia,  Somh. 

Cainprchi'  

Coaiuiila  

CoHina  


Number—  Nu:nb<*r— 
KroqiK'iioy  Aiiij-litmle 
MoJublion  McHUil.itiou 


Chi,:iM^   - 

Chiiiunh.in  

Feilti.il  l)i,-irit't. 
Dr.ranco 
i;uaiiaj';,tU)_.  _  . 


Jali-t'o 


Mich  vu\tn. 


N:i\aut   

XtMlVO  liQ'iU  

()a\aca  - 

PiR'bU  

QutTetaro  

Quintaiui  Roo. 
Saii  Luis  Potos 
Sinalou-.  - 


1  .basco---- 
laiimulipas- 
Tla\cala_-- 

Veracniz  

YucatAti  

Za  -atecas-- 


o 
31 

5 
U 
36 
42 

8 
22 
12 

3 

37 
3 

25 
3 
5- 

16 
9 

12 
5 
1 

13 

22 

36 
7 

35 
1 

44 
9 
5 


Total  _ 


GO 


495 


Souici'    Adapted  frotu  Foreign  Broadcasting  Service.  Broadcasling  Stations'^of 
♦he  World.  Parts  I,  II,  III  and  IV.  Washi/gtOD,  D.C.  GPO,  1967. 

Of  the  mass  media,  radio  probably  reaches  more  of  the  Mexican 
popuhition  tlian  any  other.  Its  reach  hne  b^en  aided  by  the  large  mar- 
ket area  open  to  service  by  standard  band  radio  stations  and  the  low 
cost  of  the  battery-powered,  small  transistor  radio  sets  with  which 
so  many  homes  are  equipped. 

To^<  Mier  >vith  motion  pictures,  radio  has  been  a  force  toward  na- 
tional integration,  for  it  brings  to  widely  separated  communities 
kaowl.ulge  of  the  music  and  other  cultural  expressions  from  all  the 
otlier  areas.  To  some  extent  it  serves  to  communicate  the  clitTorent  val- 
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ues  and  points  of  view  between  urban  and  rural,  thus  serving  to  de- 
crease the  contrasts. 

Radio  broadcasters  must  operate  between  the  limits  imposed  by 
their  supervisors  on  what  may  be  broadcast  and  those  imposed  by  their 
advertisers,  for  radio  is  primarily  a  private  business.  This  means  that 
cultural  aiTaii-s  often  give  way  to  more  popular  programs,  including 
music  and  the  reportage  of  the  news.  The  government  operates  some 
stations  and  these  are  often  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Most  of  the  station  owners  are  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Radio  Broadcasters  (Camara  Xacional  de  la  Ir.dustria  de  la  Radio- 
diffusion)  in  the  Federal  District.  Many  operate  as  separate  business 
operations,  some  operate  as  part  of  chains,  and  some  are  attached  to 
newspapers  and  other  communications  businesses. 

TELEVISION 

Size 

The  television  industry  has  grown  faster  than  any  other  media,  from 
^one  station  in  1950  to  55  stations,  including  relays,  in  niid-1967.  The 
number  of  television  receivers  has  grown  from  1.3  million  in  19G4, 
to  1.8  million  m  1966,  to  about  2  million  in  1967.  Television  receivers 
are  now  being  manufactured  in  Mexico.  Neither  of  the  national  terri- 
tories has  a  television  broadcasting  station,  and  10  of  the  states  lack 
such  f^icilities  (see  table  15). 

Table  to.  Mexican  Television  'Stations,  1967 


Slates 


Number 
of  stations 


AguascMioatcs.---.   1 

B:ija  Cilliforma,  Koi  tti   -  4 

Baja  Californm,  ^>outh   ^- 

Campccho   ----  -   

Conluiihi  -    3 

Colinm  —    1 

Chmpas   ^    -  1 

Chiliuahua-   4 

Federal  District    0 

Dufuii^O-- -  -  „  ^  -    1 

Guanajuato.-    4 

Guorroro-.   1 

Hidalgo.--   ♦ 

Jalisco.-   ^ 

Mexico  —  »  

Michoaciin,  ^   1 

Morelos...,  


NunU><»'' 
ofstativtis 


Xayant  - 

Nuevo  ljo6n   4 

Oaxaca  

Putbla   1 

Querdtaro--   

(Juintana  Roo  

San  Luis  Potbsl   

Sinaloa-  -   3 

Sonera    -  4 

Tabasco  •  

Tainaulipas   4 

Tla-xcala.   

\*oracruz  -  6 

Vucatiin   1 

Zaoatccas  —  


Total - 


55 


3ourco.  Adai)ted  from  Foreign  Broadcasting  Service.  Broadcasting  Stations  of  the 
World.  Washington,  D.C,  GPO,  1967. 
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Mexico  has  been  an  entluul.ii'tlc  leader  lii  tlie  pioi^^sed  dcNolopmont 
of  iia  linked  s\sioia  extending  from  >[-\ioo  s  northern  l>ordor  to 
tlie  S'  nthern  tip  of  Argentina.  Keali/atiou  thns  far  lias  been  limited  to 
a  fnnctionin<x  net  in  Central  Auierica. 

A  small  fraction  of  the  .ndu>tr\  s  broadc;uM ing  is  in  ooloi,  Li\ e  color 
shows  ha\c  emor^red  sinej  late  \Mu  and  the^e  were  i^receded  by  tho 
introdnctunu  in  earl\  V^u.  of  Hriti>h  and  Ameiican  fdmed  color  TV 
shows. 

Structure 

On  Augn.-*  10r)0.  the  ru>t  of  Mexico's  teie\i^ion  .-tations  went 
Oil  the  air.  .  .\i'd  h\  Konnih)  O'Farrilh  it  \\a>  one  of  tlie  ilrst  .sta- 
tions in  Latin  America.  It  boon  atti acted  two  i onii)otito»s.  In  a  short 
tinie  all  three  were  in  ilnancial  dinicultie>.  and  a  meiger  \\a?^  uniMua- 
mated  to  initiate  the  nucleus  of  the  Mexican  n.uion,..  c  )nnnereial  net- 
woi'Iv/IeleM^tima  >h»xir.ina.  l\\  VMuk  Telc.-i>tema  >h^xicaii<i  had  two 
microwave  networks  co\ering  SO  percent  of  the  lonnlrx's  popniation* 
AUoln  thcfctart  of  llH'r),  then*  weie  -2^  [nogiannnhig^latioiis  in  i>pera- 
tion.  Hy  lOl'rJ,  tlio  Mexican  Legion  of  Decency,  a  religions  bod\ ,  had 
been  formed  to  rc\iew  tcle\i.  ion  [)rodnctions.  In  1001,  the  Mexican 
go\ernmeni  announced  i^lans  to  builvl  Ine  eduv  ationa!  tLic\  isio!i  sta- 
tions in  thi  central  i>art  of  Mexico,  o\er  a  nmuber  of  ^\ear^.  The  com- 
mercial net  was  de\olcd  ]^^/iniarily  to  entei laiiunent,  am'l  was  only 
slightly  invoiced  in  educational  progranuning. 

There  are  li^  televkvlon  [>roduring  !ilm^  -uUtercd  tluoughont  the 
conntr\,  niau\  of  them,  of  couim',  jtlihati'd  wltli  Trlc>i-tcnia  >h\\icaiuu 
The  huh  of  the  industry  \>  in  Mexico  Cit\  at  Tele\hcn(rOj  the  head- 
([nartcrs  of  l\'le>iMcma  .Ab-xicana,  whirh  -upjdics  \idcotape  and  net- 
work hookup  facilitio  for  the  \aiiou>  locat  >tations.  As  of  lOdT,  there 
was  one  nonco/nincrcial  broadcaster  in  Mexico  ( 'it  \ ,  an  educational  TV 
enterpri-c  0[)erated  !y  the  Xati^nal  PolUerhnic  Institute. 

There  are  ^ix  other  ^l'h'\i^ion  >lation>  m  .\Ii'xico  City,  (luiiniel^  r], 
7,  and  0  are  netted  with  i  hannel  J  on  a  peimamiit  i)asis,  thougli  they 
do  some  i>rogrannning  on  their  own.  Li^iK-c-;  for  channels  S  and  I'J 
hn\e  been  issued  for  nulepmdent  operatu*ii.  riianncl  T)  ]la^  recently 
become  the  lir>t  Latin  Ameuc.m  alliliate  of  t he  rjiitcd  States'  (^)lrni- 
bia  Broadca>fing  S\stem  ((M^S).  Thi^  will  gi\e  Mexico  (^ily  a^  veil 
a?,  stations  In  the  interior  accc^^  to  C\\:>  [jrogiams  wIumi  (ic^;r<'d.  Chan- 
mA  4  had  [)re\  iou>ly  bciome  aOiliated  with  th*^  Ameiican  Hroad  a-ting 
Company  (AHC)  and  channel  '2  with  tlu-  National  Hi oad<M-^ting 
(^.mpany  (NRC). 

Viewers  in  least  lii/  of  the  21)  .^latc-  and  two  territories  arc  now 
served.  The  netwoik  i.>  maintaiuid  b\  iehi\  stations  at  Paso  dc  CortrZ, 
Zamorano,  TcpatiM:ui  and  (Inadalajaia  wliich  .^ei\c  the  states  of 
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Mexico,  Moivlos,  (lihMM-io,  ().L\;ir;u  I i idal^^o J *iublji,  Voi;icni:^/rhix- 
cftla  Qiu*»vt5»i<>  Mirhoiu/iiu  Saii  l.uls  TotcwK  and  Jalisco. 

With  its  conimm-ial  <u icnt.it ion.  tclc\i>u>ii  procrramF;  consist  <ren- 
orallv  of  variety,  tliculcr,  old  iii(nic<,  .spoit^  c\cnts,  and  occasional 
poliUcal  or  cultural  cvont.s.  At  lVle\ iivutro.  the  technicians  i)rodiice 
about  174  liour<  of  li\e  pi  o^'Kuns  and  about  the  same  nunibor  of  filmed 
programs  per  week.  Included  in  this  are  about  50  h  ^1  f-hour  soap  opera 
shows.  The  microwave  rela/'net  a)nil)lcted  in  100:^.  1).  ings  many  special 
events  to  cue  Mexican  audience  including  tlie  to])  l)oxing  matches,  big 
loacue  baseball   .nd  other  si)orting  events. 

In  addition  to  the  donu'.^tic  maiket,  Mexican  television  producers 
have  l>eeu  develoi)ing  market.^  for picka^red  i)iogranis  in  the  Domini- 
can Kcimblic.  Pucito  Kico,  Central  America,  Vene/.uela,  Peru,  Colom- 
bia. Kcuador,  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  largest  foreign  market 
continues  to  be  the  Tuiied  States.  This  nuukcl  is  supplied  through 
the  i^panish  International  Broadcasting  Company,  operating  Chamiel 
41  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  and  Channel  ?A  in  Los  Angeles,  on  UIIF. 
About  TO  i)rogranis  a  week  ixo  to  each  station. 

Televicentro.  Mexico\s  "Televibion  City''  is  a  \ast  complex  of  facili- 
ties, equipment,  cmi)h)\ecs,  and  performers.  More  than  ir>()  hours  of 
videotape  ut|)Ut  oiiginates  there  eacli  iveek  and  is  sent  to  local  sta- 
tions throughout  the  interior  and  to  foreign  market^.  Ten  videotape 
machines  arc  u^ed,  together  with  T  \  cameras,  4  acres  of  ^kwv  and  over 
2,000  employees  and  perfonners.  directors,  and  ])layeis. 

THE  PRESS 
Newspapers 

^Vhde  llbns  ladio,  ami  trlevi^^Ion  u  a-  !i  many  more  nco^^le  than  the 
printed  word,  n('\\r«papciN  .untmue  to  occupy  an  iinm>rtant  ])lace  in 
the  oveiall  inforiuat ion.  ^v^tem  (^f  the  country.  Daily/fews]>ai)ers  have 
grown  in  miml>cr  from  4^  in  lOOO,  to  00  in  1017,  to  150  in  1057  and  on 
to  about  '2'2{}  in  10(;s.  Circuhiliuu  of  tlie  daill(>>  has  reached  at  lea'^t  5 
million  i)er  da  v.  Mexiw)  City  and  its  cn\iions  a«rount  for  the  major 
portion  of  f  total  circulation.  >reNl<  o  City  is  one  of  five  cit  ies  in  Latin 
America  w«,u  20  or  more  daily  ncu-^jmper^,  and  there  acc  otliei 
cities  in  Mexico  \n  ith  uiore  tluin  one  daily. 

Three  of  the  dailies  aie  printed  in  Knirli>h,  inrhidmg  om\  T/if  Xnvs. 
which  has  a  substantial  circulati(m,  and  oiic  is  luinted  in  French.  The 
qualitv  of  tlm  writim?  is  often  excellent,  in  ])art  because  the  ])Ook  in- 
dustry has  not  yet  dexelojied  to  the  iK)inl  of.being  a  snflicient  outlet 
for  Mexican  writers,  and  newspapeis  and  ]>c  i^odicnh  have  been  able 
to  draw  upon  a  large  re-ervoir  of  talent.  In  earlier  \e;irs  tliC  j>re-s  was 
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iutiMiM'l\  iH)li;u\iK  but  tlu'  polit'K-al  r.a!)ilit\  ^'awo  the  10:20V  aiul  the 
0)di'  o{  otliiiN  :uul  n\\ivv  U'^t^aiu^*'  iXiM'ii  tlu»  ltIv^^  primarily  the 
rolo  of  iiitorniatioii  aiul  onti'itainiiu'ut  Jis>omiiiatlon. 

Tho  major  Jailir-^  luno  hci*ii  fmuulod  Hiice  the  l\i'\olutii)n  (sec 
table  lU).  L'v'i^y'i'.  \\  is  t\>u!uK'tl  lu  IiMT,  AV  VvurcrMxI  \\\  lOlU.  /f/ 
.V(7<'4'i>/u?/  in  l*JJi>,  Xi^i-idadi  v  in  lOo."),  diul  At/  Pnnsa  in  19:^1.  An 
exoei'tiou  i>  AV  I>u  Uina  n  o{  VeKu-ni/.  wWwh  ua>  fomidod  in  ISOS  and 
is  MexicoV  <)ldo^^  daily  ne\\>pai)or.  Fdix  F.  Pala\l\ini  (l^Sl-llWJ), 
-,tho  fouiuK'r  of  A7  f^/tin^MiK  i>  ireiierally  leirarded  as  the  father  of 
Mexican  journal i>m  tlaouirli  the  nu'a^ule^  he  took  to  uj)*^rade  the  news 
covpra<re  and  methods. 

The  neubpa|HM>  aiv  \ei\  eompetitixe  ard  u>e  di'\iees  surli  as  lot- 
telie^•  tt>  bnihl  ehvulation.  The  bi*^  ut y  dallies  ha  e  *:eue rally  goqil 
iuteruatiuual  neus  e(>\era^e,  rel\iu^  jainKiriiy  on  Assoeiateu  Press,, 
United  Tie-c^  International,  Ap'nre  Fiance  Preside  and  l\eutei*i5  for 
in  format  ion.  With  the  exieptiou  of  fjvcchuw,  they  do  not  maintain 
ft)U'ii:n  l  oi  uv-|MMuh'nt.<.  The  uuM'innient  pro\  ides  [niblio  information 

Tahjt  Ifi.  M(}jor  S'tU\^pa}HT,^  ni  Mtiico^  1007 


Ori'Mitatum 

Appioiiranto 

IVdfra!  ])iMriit 

rACel>iof  '  . 

IrHi('prn<lrnt-Con>iT\ati\o_ 

1  .■)<>,  000 

luiiopnuit'iit               _  _ ,  . . 

ll'.VOOO 

ri(un:i*  Nonria-^ 

Iiuii'ptMuit'rit 

n:>,  000 

F.a  PrciirJiK        ,  -  - ,  , . . 

.  . .  Iiuit'pnuirnl  _  ..... 

110,000 

No^  0(i.uir<i.       _  _ ,  _  _   _   _  _  _ 

_  _ .  Indt'iH'iidcht .     . 

000 

niario  do  hi  Tardc. 

.       IndcpondiMit. .  -  .   

O.'),  000 

. . . .  lnd(»p*'!uiont-(^)ris('r'.iiti\o. 

73,  000 

\\\  Nacional  . . . 

Pro-(I<>\  rrmnrnt     ,  .  ... 

:)(),  000 

ri  Dm.  ... 

„ .  Iiid:*p(-n(i«MU-Lrft  „ . . . 

'  40,  000 

Kl  ('ni\  «'rsal  ( irnJico  _ 

Ind"'prnd<'jit             _  _  __ 

23,  000 

Fajuh^h  lanmiagr      _ . .  _  . 

20.  000 

La  V{)/  (!c  M(\u*() 

4.  :m 

i'.l  Oi'cuJt'    al  ( Inadaltj.ir » 

Indcpciui*  nt 

71,000 

Kl  Noi  u -M(':it<Tr<  \ 

Indrpmdi  :it-C'oii-Mi  vativt*. 

.  .       Cm.  000 

Sol      Tainpiro  . 

Iijdcprrul^'.nt 

00.  000 

Diarnxii'  Vu(at;iii->  t  rnla 

liidi  p*'ndfnt-(*(>n^rr\at 

51,000 

Kl  Si>|  <ii>  Ciuuialajara 

Iiwii-p^  ndcnt . 

17.  000 

1  \\  Vin\  rrHr»  Moi}f  <  rr^•^ 

.  Ijjdrpt'iidmt  ....  _ . 

42.  000 

f  J  Inform. i{lor-("ii..kil  iLo  tr.t 

Iiidrp"iuU  iit-C'nh-i  r.atl\o. 

42,  000 
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bulletins  concerning  events  around  the  country,  and  these  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  news  for  the  papers  and  periodicals  as  well  as  the 
news  departments  of  .-adio  and  television  organizations.  Associated 
Press  supplies  useful  inf'-rmation  about  events  in  "llie  provinces, 
whereas  the  other  news  services  deal  little  with  that  part  of  the  news. 
The  Mexico  City  papers  commonly  provide  excellent  coverage  of  news 
in  the  Federal  District,  the  international  and  overall  national  scenes, 
but  spotty  coverage  of  regional  affairs. 

Almost  every  provincial  town  has  a  daily  cr  weekly  newspaper 
'devoted  almost  exclusively  to  local  news.  One  chain  of  28  provincial 
papers  is  the  largest  in  all  of  Latin  America.  It  is  owned  by  El  Sol  and 
has  an  estimated  total  circulation  of  600,000.  Many  of  tlie  local  papei-s 
crusade  on  local  issues  and  often  have  a  profound  effect  on  public 
opinion.  Some  of  the  papers,  the  weeklies  in  particular,  deal  in  sensa- 
tional news. 

The  most  prestigious  of  the  Mexican  newspapers  is  the  morning 
daily  Excelsior.  It  publishes  an  evening  edition,  CUtimas  Notician  dp 
Excelsior,  and  several  periodicals  and  has  radio  station  affiliation  as 
well.  Excelsior  is  unique  in  that  it  is  owned  by  its  own  key  employees: 
this  corporate  fonn  having  been  adopted  in  1932.  El  Nacional  is  owned 
and  operated  by  tlie  government,  and  it  is  read  diligently  by  govern- 
ment employees  and  others  seeking  to  gain  early  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment views  and  plans.  There  is  an  extensive  Catholic  press,  including 
Atishos,  but  by  law  the  religious  press  cannot  engage  in  political 
commentary.  ,  w 

El  Pojndar,  formerly  a  leading  leftist  paper  head  d  by  Hie  late 
Vicente  Ix)mbardo  Toledano,  was  forced  out  of  business  some  yeai^ 
ago,  because  of  inability  to  pay  on  its  credit  from  the  government 
newsprint  monopoly,  PIPSA.  Most  of  tlio  116,000  tons  of  newsprint 
used  in  Mexico  is  imported  and  the  supply  controlled  by  PIPSA.  The 
Communist  Voz  de  Mexico  and  tlie  lefti.st  El  Dia  continue  to  ropic<cnt 
the  more  left  leaning  views. 

■  Since  financial  health  is  critically  dei)eiKlent  on  iiicome  lioni  otlior 
than  news  copy  sales,  it  is  common  to  find  tiiat  over  one  half  of  tlie 
newspapers'  space  is  devoted  to  advertising.  Editorial  pages  are  lead- 
ing features,  and  are  apt  to  be  two  page  spreads.  Editorializing  ox- 
tends  "iJitD  the  news  stories  as  well,  for  tlie  striving  for  literary  cpiahty 
is  everywhere  evident.  Except  for  those  papers  that  specialize  in  sensa- 
tionalism, crime  and  scandal  are  generally  played  down  rather  than 
exploited  for  their  full  news  value.  Top  columnists  are  much  in  de- 
mand, and  many  well  known  foreign  Columnist  are  n'^ed. 

Periodicals 


XlfO. 


The  periotlical  press  has  reached  formidable  proportions  in  Mo 
There  are  at  least  1,800  periodicals  puhli-'ied :  clo^  -  to  r.OO  of  thorn  ar.- 
weeklies,  another  250  are  fortnightly  publications,  and  well  over  '^OO 
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luoiithruNS,  w  ith  tlu*  h.ilaiKU*  lu'ing  qiiaitorlios  aiul  joimials  |nlbli^lle^l 
at  invirular  iiiti'i'\ als.  'VUv  major  part  of  tlu\M»  aro  point^vl  toward 
^oiicral  appeal  althou*:li  tlu'iv  arl^^llb^tal^tlal  liimilH'rs  spor' ili/.c*il  in 
ioliirioii<,  ttvliii'k'aly  si'UMitllir,  rullural,  litorar\,  politi^-al,  jm^Miiks 
.-poi'ts,  aiul  lahor  luaitiTs.  Thvvc  w^mv  about  ir»0  pcMioirK'al&  in  P.HH), 
about  ono  liali"  ol  tbr>(»  »:i'iu  ial  inronuat loii,  about  UH)  poliTioal,  aii- 
otlior  i»0  or  iK)  iii  t  ho  litoi'ar\  ii  hi  aii-l  1^  (lo\  ototi  to  srioiil \\w  aiul  todi- 
iiioal  Mibjor(>.  liv  tho  oai'lioM  \oai^  ol'  Worbl  AVar  1 1  tho  total  imnibor 
of  i>c'ru)(ru'als  baJ  not  ♦^row  a  ai4U'iviabl\ ,  but  tbo  ooinpK*\ion  had 
ah\\ul\  ('haMi^nl  iuai'Uodl\,  with  abiajt  th^c  ^amo  iiuniiu'r  lU'xotod  to 
licMUMMl  iui\)niiatioii,  but  \\ilh  \or\  iVw,  about  iU),  jjoliti^'al,  a  rather 
biuall  ninubor  of  liti'i ar\ ,  and  nioro  than  bH)M'irntilic  and  ti'obnii'al. 

A>  Tor  the  daily  pn*>^,  tuo  iiu  us  of  tlu*  nidii-tr\  is  Moxuo  At 
U\i>\  o!u'  half  of  all  uow-papi'is  and  pmodiraN  air  piibli>h('d  I  bore, 
with  (iuada\ijaia  i anhiiii:  Ju'\t  with  about  poiocui,  and  W-raorn/^ 
uo\t  wilb  about  [  porooiit.  Man\  ob>i  i\or>  borir\o  that  tho  pcilodical 
jur--  ill  auj^u'uato  lia>  a  Lilian  inlbu'nri'  than  tho  now.'-pa pors. 
Abuo-i  all  niaira/.iuo.'>  dAik'  ^inro  tho  lio\nbuioii,  althom^h  /»\  risfa  Je 
n    'v'  N.owiu'd  1m  A'.r.  ( \\a-  foaiuli'd  v. rll  bctoiotlu*  l{o\olntiou. 

Tiio  two  KadiniT  niaira/ino^  aio  /''i/n/^o  w/^*/ ///yi,  < .  TJunpo  (dis- 
nibuh'il  Ml  tiio  I'nitrd  Stair-  a>  tho  I//\y/hnn>  \  /m  /'Jui/k^)  is  modi'lcd 
afior  7'ijn  Maiza/iuo,  and  it  toiuU  to  br  ju  o  ( iu\  ornnioiit,  and  anti- 
olotii'al.  >'(/y/y»/,  1- a  loft-wini:  ioumal.  Aiiotlioi  wooMy  publi>hod  by 
/..i'  i  \s'nr  i>  ralh'd       (\  .<  </<'  /■/,/•<  <  t  l\>thi\^  aU(>  some- 

what li'ftl-t,  i^  a  popular  iniira/ino  <d'  ihi*  \aru'(\  t\po.  Todo  and 
M'^  ^iii  air  pnpuiai  wiihlu'-  witli  jiiiJr-  of  unu-ht  and  bi^toiioal 
inti'M>t.  ahhouirh  tho\  aio  Uioir  jMibihal  tliau  nu^^t  Ab'xioan  nia«;a- 
/ino^.  //.  ^'^^/  </<  //(  '/n'./.n.  \\a^  !'onni'il\  a  liiriai  \  nia<^a/.iuo  luit  like 
niaii\  .ntli.it  lirld  lia>  i  hauL^  d  to      i-i  hi-toi  \  and  ourroni  o\ rfits. 

{"/n/m//  r>  ;i  unK'K  irid  intoniat mini  new.-  ma^ia/iiU',  pubh^hrd  in 
Xi'v\  Yr.rh  (  *'m  \ . //f'^  i-zd^oa  pojMiiai  iiou  -  and  »'Ui  u-iit  a  llaii.s  niairji- 
/I'lo  a-  i-  A'/  llnt^h .  \Vld<'l\  t  ItMil  ilrd  niont  hlii'v  inolud(»  Miipa^  SocJa/^ 
/\h't'n!/r-i.  .!/<  r.',  ,)  'J'/us  and  \"*      Mhndo,  Tho  ju'riudicals, 

with  thru  l')u  »'t»p_\  prior>,  irrnriall\  oiU»'(»inpr(o  tho  book'  indn.strv, 
altbiMii^li  Iho  LTiowin*^  u.^r  of  jMpt'iba^k-  1-  t'liroiiM^^ini/  a  n'^ur«^onoo 
in  book  buyini:. 

The  Spanish  odltinu  of  tlio  A*y  //A,.  /y.V/.  s/  In  \t'i\  p<»jMdar,  as  is 
aiiot  hor  dlixo-t,  7^ i)ul>lidi»  d  in  N'rw  Vtu  k. 'Hioi o  aio  a  tLi o.tt  many 
( .>n/u'  niaira/  Ino-,  liu'hulini:  dalllos,  and  tlu'lr  lii  f  iliation  i,^  lai ^or  than 
I  hat  of  ( ho  lU'U  -pa.poiv.  Tho  ( 'atbol Ir  ChuN  b  jnibli-ho.^  a  i  nnrio  niatrii- 
oallod  ('/ itr^v/'j.  C'omios  aio  <:uiorall\  <ba\\n  by  Afoxioan  arti.^ts. 

AV  >'isfii  I tifliisti  nil  i.^  tlio  loailin*^  t  rado  joui  nal,  l)ut  tliorc  aro  at  least 
Iw  t^thors.  Tho  Iluu'u  Naoional  dc  Comon  io  Ivxtorior  publi>be.s  a 
monthly  (\>imriio  ICxttilvr^  oiionlation  Jibout.  U),000,  whii'h  prints 
\or\  infwimati\e  ropoits  on  the  coonomio  .-^itUtition.  Trhikcniic  Kco- 
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nomwo  is  pul)lislie(l  hy  tlic  Fondo  Je  Cultura  Economics  and  it  is  one 
of  the  bobt  eoononiic  publications  in  T/»tin  America.  There  are  social 
science  teaching  and  reseaich  contcrs  in  Mexico,  but  their  journals 
have  small  circulati(}ns,  althougli  tlie  researchers  will  sometimes  pub- 
lish in  the  popular  press. 

Many  Mexican  journalihts  belong  to  the  Inter-Aniericau  Press  As- 
sociation, which  was  founded  in  1950  to  i)romoto  Pan  American  jour- 
nalism and  a  free  press.  Publishers  of  technical  periodicals  commonly 
l>elong  toi  the  Asociacion  do  la  Prensa  Tecnica  de  la  Kepublica  Mexi- 
cana,  which  is  a  member  of  the  International  Federation  of  the  Period- 
ical Pres.^.  The  Asociacion  Mexicana  de  Periodi?tas  in  the  Federal 
District  was  founded  in  1047  to  defen^d  freedom  of  expression  and 
better  the  conditions  for  journalists  and  to  upgrade  standards, 
although  it. is  not  a  trade  union.  The  trade  union  of  journalists  is  the 
Sindicato  Xacional  de  Eedactores  de  Prensa,  located  in  the  Federal 
District  and  founded  in  192:3.  It  has  over  2000  members  and  publishes 
the  friucta.  There  is  also  a  foreign  correspondents'  association  in 
Mexico  Citv. 

BOOK  PUBLISHING  ^ 
Development 

There  were  a  book  trade  and  i)ai)er  industry  l)efare  the  conquest-. 
Early  books  .were  found  among  the  Toltccs,  Mixtecs,  Zapotecs,  Aztecs, 
Mayas,  Totonacs,  and  Iluastecs.  Just  prior  to  the  conquest  the  Aztecs 
were  making  lK)oks  in  a  form  comi)arable  to  present-day  books.  After 
the  conquest.  howe\er,  the  luitive  book  industry  was  virtually 
extinguished. 

During  the  colonial  i)OiicHK  books  were  almost  entirely  for  ecclesi- 
astical (converHon)  punwses  and  for 'colonial  organization.  They 
woi^  printed  in  almost  40  Indian  languages.  In  the  17th  century  about 
1,845  titles  were  published,  and  in  the  18th  century  about  7,757  titles 
were  published.  Printing  was  widely  introduced  in  the  10th  century; 
the  first  daily  newj,i)aper  w*as  introduced  in  1805.  The  press  at  that 
tinje  was  primarily  jjoleniical  and  jmliticaK  and  this  phase  lasted  until 
\ffi}\\\  the  19tli  century.  Books  and  newspapers  were  often  instruments 
of  intellectual  and  social  struggle,  and  mcr.c  books  were  imported  from 
Spain ;  all  paper  came  from  Spain  at  that  time.  Tlio  Fren-h  style  was 
the  model  in  printing  and  publisliimr  in  the  19th  century,  though 
later  the  fashion  swung  to  the  British  and  Scottish  styles*  With  the 
small  local  publishing  industry,  booksellers  dealt  primarily  with  fcr- 
rign  works.  Foreign  publishers  became  established  during  the  Diaz 
regime,  but  few  have  survived. 

Photoengraving  was  introduced  in  1889,  and  the  first  color  press 
was  installed  in  1011.  After  the  Kevohition.  Mexican  governments 
were  greatly  interest*  d  in  books  as  vehicles  for  mass  education,  rural 
education,  and  the  like.  The  government  regulated  the  book  trade, 
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and  it  \\c!it  into  the  liubli.-liiug  bu>irios5  it-olf.  Tlie  go\eriiuicut  ini- 
tially lmbli^lled  trun-.Iatioii.'j  of  the  Gioek  aiul  Koinua  <  lu>>ic$  as  part 
of  a  program  of  ciiKiiral  ach  aiioeuuMit,  hut  thi^  ellort.  laimK  ami 
such  material  did  not  rotuni  until  World  War  II. 

Size  and  Structure 

Book  puhli^hiug  activity  has  grown  \ery  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
In  onU  about  0:2  >  books  were  ]M'oduoed:  by  10C4  the  uund)er  had 
leaped  to  4,001.  Thi^  growth  had  been  aided  greatly  by  the  introduction 
of  paperbacks,  for  their  nuioh  lower  prices  permitted  the  bales  growth 
wiiich  the  heretofore  small->cale,  high-cort,  hard  cover  book  industry 
had  never  been  able  to  achie\e.  Social  science  books  grew  in  nuniljer 
from  177  in  lOr^)  to  1,1)7:2  in  11)04.  Nearly  all  categories  grew  but  none 
so  spectacularly  as  ai^plied  and  pure  science  ^hch  alone  totaled  about 
*2,200  between  tlK'm,  or  almost  half  the  total  pro(hiced  in  11)04. 

As  of  mid-1908  tliere  were  about  120  publishers  in  tlie  country.  Very  . 
few  firms  are  engaged  solely  in  publishing,  however,  and  in  mo>t  ca-es 
the  other  businesses  they  carry,  bo)k  wholesaling  and  retailing,  arc 
hnanciall}  more  ini[)ortant  than  pihli-hing.  Tiie  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Kconomica,  e.-tabru-hed  b\  >nbMdy  in  ii^-U,  i^s  one  of  the  few  llrnis  eu- 
tratruiir  M)leh  in  ]mbli>hliiu.  Ori^nti  dl\  dcNoted  to  b(K)kso:i  economics, 
the  Fondo  now  carrier  a  moie  balanced  list  in  the  social  sciences  and 
huuianirie>.  D.  K.  llerrero  and  Euitoiial  Patria,  both  old  established 
publishnig  and  .-alc.^  iinn-,  have  balance  in  their  textbook  lines,  while 
Cv>:\i  Ciceiun,  .uiotht'i  -uh-t.inti.ii  tirm,  cauii-  a  balanced  m  the 
main  toward  low- priced  popular  books. 

The  Fondo  i>  -till  partially  subsidimU  a.s  are  all  firms  in  the  book 
industry,  .-iiue  the\  pay  no  taxes  other  than  social  security  taxes  for 
their  emplo\ee.^  and  excels  piofU6  taxes.  Since  Mie  Kevolutioiu  ade- 
<[aate  copM  Ight  lau:^  ha\e  been  enacted,  but  a  fait*  portion  of  the  book 
bu^niesA  IS  in  [>iiated  liouk-,  nm-tly  from  abroad  where  royalties  do 
not  ha\(;  to  be  paid.  Fou'ign  tinn^  o[)erating  in  Mexico  are  generally 
in  wholesiding,  for  tht*  othei->  lia^e  been  alnin>t  entiridy  taken  into 
>[exican  control. 

Mexico  is  one  of  four  toiintri*  -  iu  Latin  Aihcrb'a  \\h\d\  can  be  said 
to  h.ne  importajit  biu»k  ih^hi-li if-,  ami  Argentina  and  Mexico  are  the 
chief  book  cxpottci-  iii  u -  ion.  >\K\\n  .-'.ill  -applies  a  large  part  of 
the  uupor^-  into  tiu'  h  :^a>:i  aiui  i:ao  ,\b'\icu.  n.c  p!'*>ent  hook  indii.stry 
in  Mexico  ^ten.-  l.iJi:»l\  tiu*  d.-ni|'tioi;  of  tin*  Civil  War  in 

Spain  and  fioni  WoiM  \Vm  11.  ^\]^v\i  li  uhtional  v)uicc>  of  -upply 
coul  I  rot  Uivvi  M(*\.  an  dmia'i'l-:  Mc\i>  in  |»ublis?hers  and  .sellers 
ino\cd  ill  to  ruh-titut.'  ih  urMr  pioihh't-  for  fon-igu  ones  and  experi- 
eu  cd  laiifi*  row  til  laU'-.  Mt'\i'«>  iloc^  nnt  h'.y  duties  on  incoming 
bouk-.  nor  doo^  it  iUipuM  a  i[iU)ta  althoiiirh  there  are  import 
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Production  and  Distribution 


While  production  has  *^ro\\n  substantially  in  the  i^ast  decade,  the 
industry  retains  a  gt.  ei'ally  small  scale.  Tresses  are  apt  to  be  rather 
old,  small,  and  inefficient.  The  sui)i)ly  of  paper  continues  to  be  a  severe 
problem,  for  both  quantity  and  quality  have  been  deficient.  Riper  is 
the  largest  item  of  i)roduction  cost,  at  tiities  reaching  three  fourths  of 
the  toUil.  A  fjictor  teudinf^  to  hold  down  on  the  size  of  printings  is  that 
libraries  commonly  have  only  meager  book-buying  budgets,  and  pub- 
lishers are  unable  to  .count  on  large  sales  to  libraries  in  order  to 
establish  more  economic  lot  sizes. 

Textbook  publication  is  financially  the  most  important  part  of  the 
industry's  output,  ifere,  of  course,  the  government  is  in  competition 
to  some  extent.  The  government  also  regulates  the  contents  and  prices 
of  textbooks.  The  textbooks  for  priniary  and  secondary  schools  are 
almost  entirely  by  Mexican  authors,  but  for  advanced  ciirriculu,  espe- 
cially in  scientific  and  technical  fields,  including  law,  foreign  texts  are 
quite  comj/U)n.  In  addition  to  textbooks,  the  Ministry  of  Public  E<lu- 
catiui  has  engaged  in  other  publication  efforts,  often  in  philosophical 
and  rel  igious  subjects. 

Many  of  the  firms  are  international  in  character.  One  of  the  most 
important,  Espasa  Calpe  Mexicana,  is  an  important  publisher  through- 
out the  Spanish  speaking  world.  Editorial  Labor  of  Barcelona, 
through  Editorial  Labor  Moxicana,  supplies  many  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  works.  . 

Many  of  the  books  iModuced  are  translations.  In  earlier  tiines  the 
number  has  been  as  high  as  25  percent  of  the  total,  although  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  closer  to  10  percent,  which  is  a  conunon  figure  in 
Latin  America  generally.  English  is  the  language  most  often  trans- 
lated, followed  by  Fren^'li,  German,  an'^  Italian.  The  subjects  trans- 
lated span  the  list  from  social  science  tu  pure  science  and  literature. 
"Expert  translators  are  scarce. 

The  book  trade  is  less  organized  than  many  industries.  Sales  promo- 
tion methods  are  not  well  (Itjvelope^l  nor  are  distribution  methods. 
Language  is  a  barrier,  but  iho  amount  and  kind  of  literacy  and  the 
economic  barrier  of  book  prices  relative  to  incomes  are  more 
important. 

'  Publishers  and  }HX)kseners  are  usually  incorporated.  In  1047  a 
Mexican  Book  Institute  was  set  up  to  unify  the  iudnstry  as  an  in- 
corporated trade  organization.  The  institute,  howo\er,  has  to  support 
government  policy  on  books.  Its  other  activities  include  promotion, 
publicizing,  and  the  setting  of  ethical  norms.  It  is  composed  of  four 
sections:  publishers,  wholesalei-s,  large  bookselleii5,  and  small  book- 
'  sellers.  The  .Mexican  Association  of  Authors  is  the  principal  agent  of 
the  writers.  There  is  another  book  industry  associati(  u,  the  Mexican 


i^oiK'ial  aiiH^  uf  (lio  Mox'u  an  Book  In>titiiti'  ( liistituto  Moxii'ano  del 
Lihro). 

LIBRARIES 

A>  of  ItKi'J  {\iv\v  uoiv  alM)u(  mK)  \ih\\{VH^>.  One.  tlio  National 
I  jUku'v.  hail MM)  \  ()luiiK\^  aiul  Ir'Iuu^oiI  K'^all  v  totho  National  Tni- 
vi'iMty.  There  woro  SI  other  Uni\er:?ity  libraru's  Avith  a<:«j:ro«j:ate  col- 
let tiun^  total  in*:  1)I0,(MH)  \ohunes;Uul  another  UU  .-cliool  lihrarios  with 
lk>AM)0  \olunieiJ.  AUo,  :>«i  special  libraries  luhl  91S,000  Aolumes  and 
laiblio  libraries  had  41S.000  \oliinie8.  There  is  a  United  Xntions 
Kdnoationah  Seientitie.  und  Cnltnral  Organization  Hbrarv,  a  World 
Health  Oiizani/ation  lihrar\ .  two  Food  and  Airrieulture  Organization 
bhiarie^.  and  one  for  thu  Internat ioinil  Xn^'lear  Energy  Agency. 

The  C\)lunil»n>  Memorial  Library  was  set  np  under  the  aurpices  of 
the  Pan  Anieri^'an  I'nion  to  ?er\e  as  a  elearingliouse  for  aapiiring 
inf;.'! niat ion  and  .^tiiuulating  hook  exclian're:?  among  the  American 
.-tate^.  It  serve*  as  a  depository  for  ortkial  and  non-oflicial  pnhlica- 
lions  of  the  American  nations. 

MOTION  PICTURES  AND  THEATER 

Aionnd  tlu*  rnni  of  the  .iiitmy.  the  ^Fexiian  theater  was  prone  to 
imitate  the  Katopfan  theati-r.  Vwnw  that  time  foru  ard.  how  e\  er.  Mexi- 
can themes  and  lUti  U  -t,-  weie  e.^taltli^heih  partis  idai  1\  the  Indian  heri- 
taire  aiul  the  pinbli'm^  Imobed  In  a  larj:ol\  //"  Mu-U'ty.  The  i^snes 
in  the  onj:i>;mr  ^«  '  lal  ii*\ohitinii  o^v  upit'd  nnb  ii  (>f  tlie  Mexiean  drama- 
t^^.'«*  attentii>i.,  mixed  in  pai  t  w  r  h  the  laodiu  t  uwi  i^f  pla\j?  oriiiinating 
a'':v>ad.  I.a  Cumedia  Mexu  ana  w.ts  fonnJed  in  10 JO.  Ordinal  il\  do/.ens 
^f  nt'u  pla\^  aie  btouglit  out  each  yvM'.  altliouL'h  the  \ariati«)n  froni 
\  0  11  t  >  \  e,ir  i-  (jir.ie  k>  lizc.  T'lax^  a  i  o  -uniot  .nu'-  banned  b\  the  govern- 
nu-u'>  lV[\irt>hcnt  •>f  >po<'taeh\-. 

Till  t't-r  {iliM  ;n  >re\ico  wa-  in  1^07.  and  iiie  llr-l  Mexican  ]uoduC' 
t^'p.  -;u>wn  wa-      Gi'tff  <A  ])ioun<ed  in  1010.  Four  motion 

p  ,  tiue-  Wi^ie  pMuhi*  ed  in  10:;-J.:;'J  in  1910  and  over  100  in  10:»0.  which 
.i  I- .  oiue  t<>  I't'  thr  a\  ei  age  annual  piodnrt  ion.  Per  capita  m<)\  \v  atteml- 
,  aii^.^  \va-  I  in  HMO  anil  this  in^MeaM'd  to       in  10r4.  Tlu'ie  wcie  1.">T0 
^^^u)iIa-in  lOiU  wiili  o  i:..7on.()i)i)  adnii-ions.  ~ 

I'i  ion  <nrr  ]>ervvnt  of  all  tho  film-  -howii  in  MexirtJ  Wi'iv  from 
t'.tt'  rniiiil  State-.  pi  iient  unemaile  in  Mixii  o  witli  the  balance 
f:  .0  uthei  vutUitik'^.  B>  UMT.  Mexu  an  j>H nhi.  t  ion  had  iurrea^ed  >Ui*h 
t'lat  unU  a  little  o\rr  .'O  pci\'elit  ''f  the  mu\ir>  wune  from  the  United 
St  Ui-.  aiomul  j'ct  .  i  iit  wci  c  i^rodured  in  Nb.'xioo  uitlitlie  remainder 
I  mm  <  :hei  •  ^nniti  u-^.  Foieiiin  films  eontlnvte  to  04\'u[)y  o\er  one  half  of 
Mt\.<  an  t'hn  -houing^,  but  tlie  Mexican  coin])onent  rarrie.-  on  at 
»'.«'nid  10«)  ])!  "tnro^  per  year. 


Mexico  has  withiii  ith  borders  the  largest  coninmnity  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people  hi  the  world,  and  has  access  to  the  large  market  po- 
tential of  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  It  is  a  country  rich  in  subject 
matter  and  in  superb  landscape. Mexican  films  are  )ften  notable  for 
excellent  camera  work  and  man>  have  won  festi\al  piizes  and  critical 
acclaim  throughout  the  world. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cinema,  projection  facilities  are  for  35  millimeter, 
with  most  of  the  balance  for  IG  millimeter,  and  a  few  70  millimeter 
facilities.  When  commercial  exhibition  is  authorized,  it  is  for  all  of 
Mexico.  Unless  special  permission  is  granted,  all  shows  must  be  i)re- 
sentcd  for  screening  no  less  than  6  days  before  exhibition.  The  sui)er- 
visor  must  then  rule  on  the  film  within '24  hours  after  screening  the 
production.  All  pictures  i)roduced  in  Mexico  nnist  get  an  export  permit 
to  be  shipped  o\erseas  for  coniuiercial  purposes.  Exi)orts  are  restricted 
to  films  deemed  worthy  of  Me:^ico.  Censorship  is  maintained  by  the 
National  Oineniatographic  Board,  which  is  nnder  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  There  is  also  a  National  Cinematographic  Council  composed 
of  go\  enuueut  represcntati\  i\s  as  well  as  labor.  Its  function  is  to  moni- 
tor all  phases  of  the  industry. 

The  Federa^l  Government  owns  and  operates  the  Conii)arua  Oi)era- 
dora  de  Tea^fos  and  the  Cadena  de  Oro,  by  which  it  controls  about  330 
of  the  best4uo\  ie  houses  in  the  country.  There  is  one  national  film  asso- 
ciation, Camara  Nacional  de  la  Indnstria  Cinematografica,  located 
in  the  E^leral  District,  which  covers  all  aspects  of  the  industry.  It  has 
fivq stations :  studio  and  laboratory  o\\  nors,  production  companies,  dis- 
tribi^tors  of  3.")  millimeter  films,  exhibitors  in  the  Federal  District  and 
exhibitors  ekewhero  in  Mexico.  There  is  also  an  association  of  pro- 
ducei's  and  distributors  of  Mexican  fihus,  Asociacion  de  Productores  y 
Distribuldores  de  Pcliculas  Mtxicanas,  in  the  Federal  District,  and  a 
separate  uiithoi's  iniion  for  screen  writei-s,  Asociacion  de  Autores 
^lexicanas  dc  Peru  nlas.  There  is  a  separatd  organizat  ion  for  film  actors, 
the  Asociacion  Nacional  do  Autores,  Avith  over  4,000  niembei-s.  Finally, 
there  is  a  trade  nnion  covering  film  industry  workei*s,  the  Sindicato 
de  Trabajadores  de  la  Indnstria  Ciner.iatogr;ifica,  with  51  sections 
covering  laborers  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  also  about  3.*)  production  and  di,-.tril)Ution  companies. 
United  States  finns  ujth  distributorships  in  Mexico  include  Twentieth 
Century  Fox,  Allied  Artists,  Uni\ersal,  Cohunbia,  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Slaver,  Warner  T^rothers,  Paranionnt,  and  Disney. 

/ 

OTHER  INFORMATION 

Word  of  mouth  continnes  to  .  3  an  important  vehicle  for  dissemiinit- 
:ng  information,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  technical 
media  have  made  lesser  inroads.  The  mails  are  an  important  channel 
of  distribution.  In  1960,  627,217,000  letters  were  sent  and  this  had 
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i:ri>\\ii  to  sl-M  10.000  l^\  I!Hm  FoiviiTii  mail  tralVk-  in  l*JOr»  aniouutod 
to  iMO.TUjOoO  U»t(oi*s  mvi\oil  aiul  IO.">.'j:»(s(Hui  li»tror>  MMit.  Telci)lioiie^ 
are  more  widely  ii>eil.  There  were  liUsLMi  in  V^\>,  liU,SOO  in  liXk),  ami 
7'2.\OT*J  ill  lOtM.  Thi>  latter  iiiriire  uiaile  a  total  of  l.S  tele])hones  per 
loo  inhabitants.  an<l  an  a\eiaiie  \  e^)n\er^a^ion^i  ])er  ea])ita  were 
rrcoriled  in  nHi:».  The  iK)nu'^tit'  n^i'  (if  telei>iani>  had  deelined  from 
"SUOIUHH)  in  liU'.o  to  :?7.4l!MHn)  ui  10C»:».  with  TKVHX)  tele^rranis  ^ent 
abmad  in  that  year. 

Fii  VXA  So\ iet  Hloe  >tation>  were  tran>nuttint:  ajunit  i21  lioiu*<i  per 
wu'k  in  S]>ani>li  into  Latin  America.  In  lJK"iO  both  (^'oinnmni^t  China 
auil  the  Soviet  Union  annomueil  jdaus  to>te])  up  their  Latin  American 
activities,  and  radio  transnii>sious  ijrew*  from  2  per^-ent  in  the  lOaOs 
to  0  juMi'eut  of  their  total  foreiirn  bioadca<t>  in  1IH»1.  Li  the  lOoOs  a 
sur\ey  of  Mexican  bn^im*^^^  e:  'i'uti\e>  ie\ealed  that  Of  all  the  foreign 
radii)  broadca^t.^  \\  ]>ercent  [)refeiievl  the  IWitiMi  l^HO,  li^  percent 
prefened  the  V<)icc  of  America,  and  lif  jjcr-ent  [v^vferrod  United 
States  NU(\  \ 

Cuban  luulio  >tarted  in  Ma\  lOid  and  b\  loO-J  w;\s  Inoadeasting 
more  than  bU)  honr>  ]>rr  wiek  to  the  rcirion,  F.\  lOO'J  '^bont  'J JO  hours 
per  week  were  bein^  broadea^t  by  the  Cnban>  into  Latiu'^ America.. 

Sint)-So\iet  i)eriodicals  cireulatiiiir  in  Latin  America  number  over 
100,  including  Pracihi.  hcc^tia.  Xtiv  TinKs,  CJi'uhi  Ii\i.oN,sti  in  f-s,  and 
TrUif.  0\er  IMk)  Ea^t  bhv  book  titles  are  available  in  tbe^eirion  and 
o\er  oOO  Last  bloc  ami  Conunnni.^t  line  ncw>j)a])er>  and  i>naira/.ines  "Of 
which  Mexico  recei\es  a  fair  pro[>ortion  o\ertly  or  co\ert|y.  There  are 
bimttional  information  centers  for  the  United  States  asp\ell  as  for 
many  Connnnni^t  ct)untrie>  in  Mexico.  Tlie'=:e  s])onM)r  leiUnre.^*  Hlms, 
and  cultuial  e\ents.  Local  radio  proi:ranl^  are  often  arranied  through 
theM»  centers.  I'liere  is  a  >K^xican-l\ussian  Institute  of  Chltnra^}  Kx* 
chauixe  .vhicb  ni;iintains  a  library  and  reailini:  loom  a>  wk]  as  otlier 
binational  act!\ities.  In  lOa:^  a  Film  Kxchauixe  aixrei.  nt  was  signed 
bet\\;een  lvus>ia  and  Mexico,  providiiiir  for  show  ing  each  ofJier's  films 
muler  certain  conditions;  it  has  been  vontinued.  The  United  States 
Information  Agency  ]>roviile^  books  anil  ]>nblisbiug  «l^^i^tal  ce  to 
libraries  and  trade  group>.  The  Ai:enc\  for  Internatioiuil  Inexelo])- 
ment  liell)sin  textlfottlw»^]>|>l\  tbrouirii  it^  Central  l^n^k  Fninil 
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CHAPTER  17 
POLITICAL  VALUES  AND  ATTITUDES  ^ 

Emerging  after  World  War  II  as  a  nmturing  revolution,  the  Mexi- 
can political  system  lias  cai)tnred  the  loyalties  of  the  vast  majority  of 
its  i)eoplc.  Tli|?re  are  still  persisting  localisms  and  even  residual  re-  ^ 
gional  loyalty  i)atterns,  but  tlicso  arc  far  less  noteworthy  than  the 
burgeoning  >ense  of.natiunalisui  and  of  pride  in  Mexico's  revolntionary 
institutions. 

Among  niiuontN  \alue.->  arc  nostalgia  for  an  earlier  and  inorc  hier- 
art  hical  pattern  felt  by  the  minority  of  political  conservatives,  and 
some  residual  Indianisni  is  found  among  the  rural  poor  and  some  of 
the  middle  class  (sec  ci..  5,  Ethnic  Groups  and  Languages).  Values 
h^ld  by  opposition  groups  of  the  left  range  from  orthodox,  Trotskyite, 
or  Maoist  Marxism  to  New  Left  values  of  idealistic  humanism^/  ^ 
rationalism,  and  syndicalism.  Among  students^and  intellectuals  of  tfie 
New  Left,  a  conviction  is  grooving  that  international  armed  co^i>flict 
is  an  obsolete  means  of  resolving  disputes,  that  mass  voicing,  of  de- 
mands for  change  can  lead  to  the  solution  of  outstanding  problems. 
fThis  set  of  values  led  to  the  civil  violence  in  Mexico  Cit^'just  prior 
kci  the  1968  Summer  Olympic  games.  / 

Xotwitiistanding  all  of  this,  the  evidence  is  that  most  Mexicans 
identify  strongly  with  their  country  and  its  progre^,  and  tend  to 
credit  their  revolutionary  institutions  for  the  realization  of  these 
things.  There  seems  to  be  general  acoei)taucc  as  poj^rtical  goods  of  the 
lievolutionary  goals  of :  educational  and  agrarian  reform  rtnd  develop- 
ment, i)olitical  freedom  from  clerical  domination,  guarantees  for  labor, 
and  dev;elopmeut  au^  exi)loitation  of  Mexico's  national  resources  for 
the  common  good.  Shh  discord  as  may  exist  seems  far  less  a  question 
of  the  desirability  of  the  values  of  the  ongoing  Kevolution,  but  rather 
of  arguments  over  means,  timing,  and  rate  of  change. 

Freedom  from  external  politic{iI  intervention,  and  its  reciprocal,  a 
'firm  noninterventiouist  policy  with  lespect  to  other  states,  remain  key 
elements  in  thelMexican  political  vaUn  system  (^^ee  ch.  15,  Foreign  Re- 
lations).  Nevertheless,  Mexican  natio?Kilism  is  l)ecoming  less  xeno- 
phobic tlian  in  many  other  Latin  American  countries,  even  though 
fears  ot'  foreign  intervention  or  economic  domination  still  remain. 
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POLITICAL  VALUES 

Politii':il  valiRvs  in  Mcxiro  iIimIxo  from  IhUIi  Hispanic  ami  Imiiau- 
trnilitions,  vtich  nioilifunl  h\  tlu^  lunolntion.  Tlio  small  upper  class  of' 
Spanish  stock,  bocaur^o  of  its  control  of  nnicli  of  the  national  wealth, 
has  playtnl  a  major  role  in  >ha])in'r  past  concepts  of  iiationhood  and 
l)nl>lic  instittitiiuis.  InvauM^  Ihe  ^niiroin*:  'Mexican  Uevolntion  has 
Ikhmi  ilirecteJ  priniarilx  at  reilnciuir  the  iileolo^ridl  and  financial. pitwer 
of  traditional  elite  «rronps,  the  Mexican  n])per  classes  have  not  been 
nblo  to  maintain  dominance  of  the  jn^litical  \alue  svsteni.  It  was 
lar«:elY  airainst  the  Spanish  tradition  of  a  politicallx  and  economically 
stronir  Catholic  clnuvh  that  the  earl\  rexolntionary  waV  of  La  Re- 
forma  \\:\<  fonirht  (>ee  ch.  Hi>torical  Scttin^r).  The  tradition  of 
autidcricalism  ha?  continued; The  Spani>li  institution  of  the  hnacmhi 
(lariTc  c;>tate)  occasioned  land  reform  as  a  pillar  of  revolutionary 
luilitical  \alncs.  Yet,  equally,  it  is  a  modilication  and  exolution  of 
Spanish  ])atrinu>nial  authoritarianism— in  the  ]).ist  represented-  by 
Church  or  estate  owifier^that  is  the  essence  of  the  institutionalized 
Kevohitiou  throuirh  the  president  ially  dominated,  one-party  deiuiv- 
racy  that  is  today  t*ie  nation's  s\stem  of  *xoverniuent. 

Indian  traditions  account  for  the  continuin*r  current  of  looalisui, 
a^siviated.w  ilh  conunnnal  socialism,  that  is  found  in  >fexico.  For  the 
Indiati  population,  concepts  such  as  nationhood  and  soxerei^nty  have 
not  had  nnich  nuMninir.  The  Kexolntion  and  the  current  impetus  to- 
ward nu^dcrni/ation  ha\e  -omcwhat  nu  dified  tins  absence  of  national 
political  awareno^.  as  chauncl>  ot^  ]H>litical  participation  have  been 
opened  to  the  Indians,  hulian  traditions,  also  provide  a  focus  for 
Mexican  uatioiialisni.  Pride  in  the  Indian  past  and  in  Indian  folk 
heroes  has  served  as  a  cohesive  national  force. 

The  lUajorlty  of  the  Me\i<-an  people  ha\e  been  a\)le  to  experience 
in  common  the  oni^oiutr  thrust  of  their  histon  and  derixe  satisfaction 
from  it.  ^b^\ico  is  one  of  the  few  Latin  American  societies  in  which 
nearlx  all  major  po])ulation  scpnents  shaiv  this  experience.  Mexieo 
as  a  nation  enuM'ires  as  a  peojdc  bound  In  a  counuon  history  and  shared 
<\nibol  of  trroni>  attaclunent.  ^bvxicans.  howexcr.  tend  to  dilVerentiate 
between  their  country  as  a  nation  and  as  a  state.  Tlie  niUion  is  the 
people:  the  state  is  the  iroxernmcnt. 

The  state,  and  the  way  it  i>  staffed  and  manaired^'is  often  seen  as 
sxuonxnions  with  i^oxernment  in  the  authoritarian  sense  of  rule  mak* 
inir.  rule  aiijilii  ation.  and  adjudication.  As  a  conce];t.  the  state  has  at 
tinu*^  been  a  dix  islxe  factor  amon«r  irroups  and  befxx'eeu  rciri^^ns.  Mexi- 
can uationaTwrn  nmst  thus  W  luulerstood  as  an  allcj^iance  of.^i  ]icople  to 
their  sense  of  nationluHul:  only  secondary  docs  itihuply  alleiriauce  to 
tlip  x'arious  «roxernments  that  stexvard  the  atVairs  of  the  society. 
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Mexicans,  in  their  foniuil  edncnlion  system,  are  taught  to  respect 
their  Kevohitioii,  its  historical  anteJsedcMits,  and  the  contipmporary 
forms  it  has  assiuned.  Among  the  dominant  political  values  held  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  i)eople,  without  regard  to  class,  are 
those  of  indigenous  pride,  '*Mexico  for  the  Mexicans,"  the  honor  of 
individual,  initiative  and  labor,  freedom*  of  si^eech  and  association, 
respect  for  private  property,  and  political  oomi>etition.  Generally,  the 
populai;  conception  of  the  proper  role  of  government  is  that  of  the 
welfare  state  within  which  private  initiative,  free  exercise  of  religion, 
and  the  authority  of  the  family  will  be  preserved. 

The  Mexican  people  have  historically  indicated  a  preference  for  a 
republican  form  of  government,  organized  in  a  federal  system  (see 
jch.  3,  Historical  Setting).  Yet  the  hierarchical  character  of  the  in* 
^(ligenous  Meso-Anieji'ican  pulitical  systems,  and  the  authoritarianism 
and  centrality  of  the  Spanish  colonial  and  many  pcJst-Independence 
regimes,  have  accustomed  them  to  a  stronger  executive  than"^  in  most 
other  constitutional  democracies.  Still,  civilian  government  was  one 
of  the  principal  goals  of  the  Revolution  and  continues  today  as  a  basic 
political  value.   ^    '  . 

After  more  than  100  yeai-s  of  intermittent  civil  and  foreign  war  and 
of  military  repression  under  tyrants,  the  reaction  against  militarism 
in  Mexico  is  a  strong  one.  Thus,  the  military  sector  of  the  Institutional 
Kevolutionary  Party  (Partixlo  Revolucionario  Institucional— P^I) 
was  abandoned  in  1040  as  a  symbolic  diminution  of  militarism  as  a 
feature  of  Mexican  political  life.  General  concepts  such  as  popt  lar 
sovereignty,  universal  suffrage,  and  separation  of  powers  are  active 
considerations  among  the  educated  classes.  The  masses  are,  of  economic 
necessity,  more  likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  practical  issues  of  day- 
to-day  survival. 

Foreign  goals  and  values  are  greeted  with  mixed  emotions  by  thp 
Mexican  people.  Values  of  independence,  industry  at  home,  noninter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and  tolerance  of  dissenting  opin- 
ions are  moderately  popular.  Because  Mexico's  history  has  inspired 
popular  resentment  and  distrust  of  foreign  powers,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  Mexicans  generally  approving  their  government  s  disengage- 
ment from  confrontations  between  major  world  powers.  In  a  more 
abstract  sense,  the  Mexicans  have  embraced  18th-century  liberal  Fi-ench 
idealism,  while  at  tlie  same  time  attempting  to  fit  it  to  North  Ameri- 
can and  British  governing  institutional  structures: 
.  The  increasing  number  of  educated  youth  constitutes  another  group 
with  particular  political  values.  It  is  within  this  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, with  its  New  Left  values,  that  the  beginning  of  political  in- 
stability could  most  easily  arise.  The  interest  of  Mexican  university 
students  in  practical  politics^ stems  in  part  from  the  increasing  social 


participation  ot'  nruUUo  elements  in  Mexican  life,  from  a  conscious  seek- 
ing of  >ocia]  re>|K}nftiliilit\.  and  in  part  from  the  Latin  tradition  of 
l»uliticizcd  rather  than  academically  detached  universities.  Dcmocrati- 
/.atlon  of  the  Mexican  aniverfcity  and  its  establishment  as  an  autono- 
nUais  academic  republic  governed  by  students  as  well  as  faculty  re- 
mains a  goal  of  many  Mexican  students  and  professors.  The  cross  talk 
among  the  factdties  and  students  of  the  nni\ersities  and  the  activist 
representatives  of  the  growing  urban  proletariat  reflects  the  impulse 
of  dissident  urban  groups  toward  political  change  and  a  new  socio- 
economic ideology. 

More  generally,  the  political  values  of  Mexican  society  are  those  of 
stability,  pennanence,  security  of  family  and  home,  and  of  at  least  a 
minimal  guarantee  fur  the  sanctity  of  public  and  private,  contracts, 
^be  desire  for  security  leads  toward  acceptance  of  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the  ideals  and  gaius  of  the  Revolution,  as  expressed  by  the 
continued  tenure  of  the  PEL 

The  mechanisms  for  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  governmental 
system,  the  momentum  of  the  ongoing  Revolution,  and  the  introduc- 
tion  of  desired  changes  into  the  system  are  uniquely  Mexican;  they 
stem  from  the  molding  of  the  three  root  traditions  of  the  Mexican 
culture — Hispanic,  Indian,  and  meUiso  (mixed  Spanish  and  In- 
dian)^and  the  selective  borrowing  of  elements  from  the  value  sys- 
tems of  contemporary  Western  civilization  (see  ch.  12,  Social  Values). 
Patronage  is  more  overt  and  considered  less  reprehensible  than  in 
Anglo-Saxon  cultures  (see  ch.  14,  Political  Dynamics).  Hierarchical 
and  authoritarian  forms  are  acceptable  if  their  effect  is  to  further 
generally  accepted  goals.  In  the  uniquely  Mexican  political  value  sys- 
tem, there  remain  a  number  of  dichotomies;  between  the  entrepre- 
neurial rights  of  the  individual  and  communal  responsibilities;  be- 
tween piety  and  conformality  and  revolutionary  change';  between  the 
search  for  indi\idual  power  or  influence  and  loyalty  to  a  chief  or 
communal  group;  between  the  forms  of  political  freedom  and  the 
effects  of  directed  action. 

NATIONAL  PRIDE  AND  POLITICAL  IDENTIFICATION 

i 

i  More  than  almost  any  contemporary  American  society,  the  Mexicans 

I  of  today  have  a  bursting  pride  in  their  heritage  and  in  their  Revolu- 
I  tion  and  its  products.  Mexicamsmo,  a  pride  in  being  uniquely  Mexi- 
^  can,  is  seen  by  most  ^Nfexicans  as  a  process  of  recent  history,  beginning 

with  the  Revolution  of  1910.  Their  pre-Revolutionary  heritage  is 
valued  according  to  its  closeness  to  indigenous  values  and  culture. 
Mexican  heroes  and  anti-heroes,  ranging  from  Indian  to  Spanish  to 
;  mestizo^  most  clearly  reflect  the  sources  of  national  pride  and  allegi- 

'  ^  anco  and  indicate  tlie  close  political  identification  of  the  individual 
i         '  with  the  national  body. 
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In  the  minds  of /Mexicans,  the  torch  of  Indianist  sentiments  has  sym- 
bolically been  passed  from  Cuahutcmoc  to  Benito  Juarez  to  Eifiiliano 
Zapata  to  Lazaro  Cardenas — all  Indians  whose  lieroic  stature  has  been 
attained  by  ideological  and  social  dependence  on  hidigenous  culture 
(see  ch.=3,  Historical  Setting).  Of  these,  perhaps  the  premier  Mexican 
national  hero  is  the  fuIl*bIooded  Zapotec,  fienito  Juarez,  hero  of  La 
Reforma,  and  symbol  of  Indian  victory  ov\j;  both  erioUos  (creoles) 
jind  foreign  intervention.  More  particularly  "Indian"  and  Southern,  is 
Eniiiiano  Zapata,  leader  during  the  Revolution  of  the  landless  Indians 
against  the  hacendados  (estate  owners).  Lazaro  Cardenas  is  revered 
Idr  his  programs  of  land  redistribution  whicJi  returned  ancestral  lands 
to  the  Intfian  ejidos  (communal  landholdings).  The  i)rincipal  anti- 
hero  figures  arc  those  felt  to  have  betrayed  the  Indian  or  revolutionary 
heritage:  Malinche,  Indian  translator  and  mistress  to  Cortes;  and 
Victoriano  Huerta,  counter-revolutionary  general  and  dictator. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo,  Father  Ignacio 
Allende,  and  Francisco  Madero  are  heroic  figures,  the  first  two  asso- 
ciated with  Independence,  and  the  latter  with  the  Revolution.  But  the 
jnainstream  of  Mexican  nationality  is  epitomized  by  the  mestizo  Revo- 
lutionary trio,  Venustiano  Carranza,  Pancho  Villo,  and  Alvaro  Gbre- 
gon.  They  symbolize  the  triumph  of  mestizaje  (Spanish  and  Indian 
nicial  and  cultural  blending),  and  the  more  independent  tradition  of 
the  North.  The  giant  figure  of  ,Porfirio  Diaz  is  ambiguous,  on  the  one 
hand  famous  for  the  longest  period  of  stability  in  jJlexican  politics,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  betrayal  of  his  mestizo  and  revolutionary  lieritage 
and  his  fostering  of  foreign  "economic  inii>crittlism.''  Of  a  somewhat 
different  category  are  such  folk  heroes  as  Los  Nifios  Heroes  (the  boy 
heroes),  the  six  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  at  Chapultcpec  w^o 
committed  suicide  in  defense  of  their  country  rather  than  surrender 
to  General  Scott's  American  troops,  or  the  earlier  El  Pipila,  (Juan 
Jose  Martinez)  hero  of  Hidalgo's  sack  of  Alhondiga,  a  particular 
favorite  of  Mexican  school  children  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting). 

The  official  and  semi-official  holidays  indicate  an  identification  by 
'  the  Mexican  people  with  not  only  the  nutional  body,  but  with  a  larger 
entity,  t'heir  religion.  Of  the  political  or  historical  holidays  perhaps 
tiie  most  important  and  popnlar  are:  the  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tion, beginning  on  the  evening  of  September  15  (although  legally  not 
until  September  16),  celebrated  ofticially  in  all  territorial  and  state 
capitals — in  Mexico  City,  the  President  of  the  Republic  presides  over 
the  public  ceremonies;  the  Day  of  the  Revolution,  November  20,  which 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  of  1910  against  Porfirio  Diaz; 
and  the  Cinco  de  Mayo  (May  5 — a  customary  but  not  legally  manda- 
tory holiday),  the  anniversary  of  the  initial  defeat  of  the  invading 
French  at  Puebla.  The  birthday  of  Juarez,  March  21,  has  also  been 
^  proclaimed  Day  of  the  Indian  Child.  Though  it  is  a  mandatory  holi- 
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day,  It  IS  a  less  festive  occasion,  liaving  mnch  tlie  same  cl.aractei-  as- 
the  I  nited  States  liolidays  of  Washington  s  and  Lincohi's  Birthdays. 
Labor  Day,  May  1,  is  also  a  piescriptive  holiday  and  reflects  the  Mexi- 
can adqption  of  the  international  holiday.  •  . 

There  is  a  designated,  but  not  prescribed,  holiday  on  Februavy  24 
in  honor  of  the  iidoption  of  the  present  flag  during  the  War  of  In- 
depej.dence  in  1821.  The  Mexican  tricolor  (green,  whit  , and  red)  bears 
on  the  white  center  stripe  tlie  sacred  Aztec  symbol  of  an  eagle,  with  a, 
.serpent  m  its  mouth,  on  a  cactus.  The  green  symbolizes  Independence 
from  Spain  and  hope:  wliite  for  purity  represented  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  now  signifies  liberty;  red,  for  the  union  of  Spaniards  and 
Americans,  symbolizes  the  l)eople.  Even  more  than  some  other  symbols^ 
of  burgeoning  Mexican  nationalism,  the  flag  is  widely  displayed: 
throdghont  [Nfexico  on  public  structures  and  momiments,  both  in 
the  ordinary  cour.se  of  events  and  at  time.-?  of  celebration  or  of  national 
political  events.     "     -  '  ■ 

Of  the  religious  holidays  only  Christma.s.  December  25,  is  a  legally 
,  mandatory  and  therefore  a  paid  one.  Otlier  religious  holidaySj'such 
y  as  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings  (Twelfth  Night),  the  pre-Christmas 
■posafla.'^  (December  16-24— ritual  processional  recreating  Joseph  and 
Mary's  .seeking  lodging  before  the  birth  of  Christ),  Carnival  (the. 
3  days  preceding  Ash  Wednesday),  are  customary,  rather  than  legal. 
One  of  the  most  important  liolidays,  December  12,  is  the  fea.stofihe 
Lady  of  Guadalui)e,  the  Indian  avatar  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  in- 
corporates also  the  characteristics  of  the  Aztec  fertility  «roddes.s, 
Tonantzin.  -    '  /  *  "« 

f  iulerlying  these  national  holidays  which  tend  to  reinforce  tlie 
feelings  of  national  identity  and  religious  uiiiver.sality,  and  insDme' 
.sense  ojiposed  to  them,  .ire  the  innumerable  local  ;f<'«^/./(celebfHifions), 
which  represent  localism  and  loyalty  to  the  i>,itria  chka  (small  conn- 
try)  of  the  Indian,  or  the  regional  loyalties  of  the  remnant  Spaniards 
and  of  the  mfnti-.ox. 

^lexicans  in  general,  however,  are  bound  up  in  and  convinced  of  the 
e-;sential  success  of  tlieir  i)olitical  revolution,  and  of  cm-rent  progress 
tow.ard  aiid  pros])ects  for  the  success  of  its  concomitant  social  and  eco- 
nomi''  goals.  Out  of  this  has  grown  the  s(  rong  .sense  of  pride  in  Mexico, 
a  pride  signally  displayed  in  the  conr.se  of  the  1068  Summer  Olympic 
Games,  notwithstanding  the  abortive  attempt  of  .student  dissidents  to 
enibarra.ss  the  governinent  just  i)rior  to  the  Games'  conuneneeinent. 

This  identifii  ation  with  emergent  "Mexicaimes.s"  is  also  accompanied 
by  the  ovei'NN liolniinfr  adlieroiice  of  tlio  electorate  .toward  tlie  iiistru- 
mentalities  of  the  iiHtitntioimli/.ed  Revolution  (see  cli.  14,  Political 
Dynamic^;).  Minority  loyalties  are,  on  the  whole,  niiniscnle,  whether  to 
the  renin;int.s  of  clerical  fascism,  to  orthodox  or  schismatic  universal 
Marxism,  or  to  the  hyi)erintellectuality,  idealistic  humanism,  and 
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syndicalism  of  the  inteniatioinil  New  l^ft.  The  symbols  of  Mexican 
iiatioiialisiii,  whether  heroic  ligurei?  or  events  such  as  the  IndeiHJiicleiice, 
La  Beforma,  or  the  Kevolutiou  are  far  stronger  foci  of  popular 
loyalties. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Thefe  are  in  Mexico,  as  in  tiny  other  contemporary  state,  disaffected 
and  alienated  elements  in  the  polity.  These  include  out  of  power  rem- 
nants of  the  ancien  regime^  more  moderate  proponents  of  the  Conserva- 
tive position,  doctrinaire  proponents  of  alien  revolutionary  phjloso- 
phiesi  iiyper-Indianists,  the  New  Lef^  and  residual  localists  and 
regionalists.  Tliej?e  elements  are  relatively  few  and  uninfl^ential,  not 
because  of  naivete  on  the  part  of  the  Jlexican  electorate  or  because 
of  goverinnent  propag:inda,  but  because  of  a  healthy  skepticism  among 
Mexicans.  The  skepticism  is  one  bornjout  of:  the  dualism  of  the 
Hispanic  colonial  regime;  the  glittering  b'ut  unrcalistic  promises  of 
the  innumerable  Plans  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries;  the 
Recurrent  set-backs  to  the  revolutionary  process.  Skepticism  notwith- 
standing, the  |>erceived  historical  thrust,  as  seen\by  the  Mexican 
people,  has  clearly  been  toward  stability,  progress,  and  the  increasing 
involvement  of  the  people  in  the  state  and  the  national  society. 

Thus  the  electorate,  on  the  whole,  is  pleased  with  and  proud  of  their 
institutionalized  Revolution.  Political  relevancy  is  seen  in  pragmatic 
rather  thaii  ideological  or  polemic  terms.  The  ongoing  economic  revo- 
lution has ^Mie  much  to  foster  tliis  acricptance  of  the  existing  political 
fprmsTxHe  ruling  coalition  has  exhibited  remarkable  flexibility  in 
adjusting  to  imbalances,  Tlic  Centrist  Adolfo  Rinz  Cortinos  (1952- 
195^)  was  replaced  by  the  moderately  Leftist  Adolfo  I^opez  Mateos 
(19p-1064),  and  he  in  turn  by  the  moderately  Conservative  Gustavo 
T>\m  Ordaz  (1964^  ).  There  is  a  saying  among  the  cognoscenti  of 
thc\Capital  that^fio  matter  what  the  pre-election  position  of  a  PRI 
.  prcsidervfiaTcandidate — in  office  he  always  becomes  a  Centrist.  This 
flexibility,  given  both  the  hopes  of  modern  Mexicans  and  tlieir  realism 
and  pragmatism,  continues  to  command  the  loyalty  of  the  active  frac- 
tion of  the  people. 

Mexicans  generally  are  confident  that  their  national  destiny  is  mani- 
fest; that  it  will  be  one  of  material  well  being  and, social  justice  for 
all.  Be(;ause  of  this  conKdence,  mast  are  willing  to  tblerate  perceived 
imperfections  in  government  and,  as  such  occasions  occur,  to  accept 
stoically  the  inability  of  any  given  regime  to  deliver  all  at  once  the 
great  promises  of  the  Revolution. 

^Many  Mexicans,  as  in  most  countries,  do  not  hold  the  affection  for 
their  government  that  they  so  often  display  toward  the  nation.  It  is 
po.s.siblo  to  criticize  the  government  of  the  moment — whether  local, 
regional,  or  national — with  relative  freedom,  but  it  is  inadvisable  to 
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attack  the  nation.  Hotli  bec\ause  governmental  service  is  seen  in  Mexico 
as  a  niajor  ruiil/j  of  socioeconomic  mobility,  and  because  of  tlio 
Hispanic  tradition  of  c mpleovmnia  (tying  one*s  life  to  government 
eniploynient),  the  people  have  come  to  expect  and  tolerate  some  waste 
and  inefliciency  in  the  administration  of  the  \arions  programs  and  to 
tolerate  as  well  patronage  and  graft*  Generally,  however,  the  people 
seem  to  be  i)leased  with  what  their  government  is  trying  to  do,  3ven 
though  they  may  remain  cynical  about  particular  individuals  in  gov- 
ernment at  a  given  moment.  - 

To  those  living  in  rural  areas,  especially  in  Indian  areas*  the  central 
government  tends  to  remain  something  far  away  and  abstract  This  is 
likely  to  bo  a  function  not  only  of  distance  from  the  Federal  District 
but  of  the  rehitive  access  an  individual  has  to  governmental  organs* 
Among  the  lower  classes  today  there  are  many  who  have  adopted  a 
fatalistic  attjtude  toward  their  government,  believing  that  their  access 
to  it,  either  legally  or  politically,  is  severely  limited. 

When  compared  with  other  Latin  Afuerican  peoples,  Mexicans  show 
less  tendency  to  join  long-term  radical  political  movements. that  seek 
to  redress  their  grievances  by  way  of  violence.  Although  there  is  evi- 
dence today  that  some  political  alienation  exists  in  Mexico,  thI^>  ^>eems 
due  primarily  to  the  world-wide  phenomenon  of  increasing  frustra- 
tions of  a  population  with  half  of  its  members  iira  youthful  category* 
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4  SECTION  IIL  ECONOMIC 

CHAPTER  18 

CHARACTER  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mexico's  present  phase  of  economic  development  begun  with  World 
War  II  but  the  necessary  social  and  i)olitical  preconditions  of  the 
process  had  been  established  by  the  land  reforms  of  the  1930's.  These 
liquidated. the  political  power  of  the  hacendado  cHiss,  who  had  stood 
against  industrial  protectionism  as  contrary  to  their  own  economic  in- 
terests. They  also  removed  a  perennial  source  of  social  and  political 
unrest  by  converting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  formerly  landless  agrt- 
cnltural  workers  into  small  holders  with  a  stake  in  the  existing  order. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  began  a  boom  period  for  Mexican 
industry.  The  world's  leading  industrial  nations  were  either  completely 
cut  off  by  war  from  the  Mexican  market  or  needed  their  industrial 
capacity  to  supply  their  own  military  requirements.  As  a  result  Mexi- 
can plants  operated  at  capacity  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  and 
some  Mexican  nianufactures,  such  as  textiles,  even  gained  a  consider- 
able export  market.  Exports  of  mineral  raw  materials  \vere  much 
increased  and,  owing  to  inability  of  tlieir  producers  to  spend  the 
proceeds  in  the  United  States  market,  large  dollar  balances  were  ac- 
cumulated. Industrial  scarcities,  and  Mexican  industrial  prosperty, 
continued  through  the  w  ar  and  immediate  post-war  years.  These  years 
were  also  a  period  of  growing  political  influence  for  the  industrial 
community  and,  when  foreign  manufactures  began  to  flow  into  the 
Mexican  market  again,  Mexican  industry,  no  longer  faced  by  the 
opposition  of  a  vocal  and  politically  powerful  landed  interest,  was 
able  to  develop  itself  behind  a  sheltering  structure  of  import  duties 
and  quotas  and  continue  increasing  its  sales  in  the  domestic  market. 

For  Mexico,  the  last  20  years  have  been  predomina:^tly  a  period  of 
industrialization.  During  this  period,  few  developing  countries  have 
shown  comparably  vigorous  or  sustained  growth,  and  even  fe.wer  have 
been  equally  successful  in  economic  diversification.  In  this  process, 
although  Mexico  remains  basically  an  enterprise  economy,  the  govern- 
ment has  played  a  vita^  role  in  economic  management. 
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lu  tliecourso  of  recoiit  (le\ olopiiuMit,  how  omm',  certain  l)^ol)lou^^  ha\o 
persisted  ami  otliors  luivi\eiiior«?eil.  Maiuifaetiuvs  ha\e  l)eeii  lieaxily 
subsidized  at  tlie  oxpeiise  of  tlio  coiisiiiiier  by  moans  of  i)roteotiv« 
tariffs  aiidotlier  import  restrictions,  and  the  gox  ormiieult  is  m)\v  seri- 
ously eouconuHl  with  the  need  to  mhk'o  loVols  of  protection  in  the 
interest  of  industrial  eilicicncy.  Population  growth  continues  to  ac- 
celerate seriously  complicating  efforts  to  raise  educational  standards 
and  bring  about  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  eoonouiic 
progress.  AlthouglKthe  growth  of  agriculture  has  l)eeu  vigorous,  a 
nuirked  dichotonil'  characterized  the  agricultural  sector,  where  prog- 
ress has  been  limited  mainly  to  eonuuereial  cultivation  carried  on  by 
modern  methoils  on  irrigated  lands;  the  overwliebuiiig  majority  of 
the  rural  i)opnlation  continues  to  con.^ti(ute  a  depressed  area  of  the 
economy,  dei)endcnt  on  marginal  IxmL  and  less  i>roductive  methods. 
It  is  on  the  eventual  solution  to  .such  ])rol)lenis  as  these  that  the  long 
rnii  futurcj)f  the  Mexii  an  economy  appears  to  depend. 

RESOURCES  xVND  TECHNOLOGY 

With  7W,r);50  square  niile.s  of  territory  ami  a  poptdation  estimated/ 
at  47,600,000  for  11)1)8,  Mexico  had  only  about  i'd  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  Most  of  the  country,  howe\cr,  is  arid,  scnii-arid,  or  nKnin- 
taiuous  and  only  1.%  i)erct^ut  of  the  land  is  eonsiilered  cultixable.  Yet, 
inider  irrigation,  nniny  areas  are  liighlx  luoiluetive  and  the  agricul- 
tural in-ogress  of  recent  years  has  been  largely  attributable  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  irrigation  program,  which  is  still  going 
forward.  The  country  has  extensive  stands  of  pine*  now  covered  bv  a 
<'ouservatiou  program,  as  well  as  tropical  mixed  hardwood  forests* 
The  potential  of  .Mexico's  marine  fisheries  is  considerable;  althomjh 
shrimp  is  a  leading  export,  inadequate  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
domestic  market. 

The  nation's  indn.strial  resources  are  snbstantial  and  well  di\er>ified. 
It  is  iiarticniarly  well  endowed  with  Monfen:ous  metals  and,  in  1907, 
it  was  the  worlds  leading  producer  of  silver,  fourth  in  lead,  and  sixth 
in  znic.  It  is  also  an  important  i)roducer  of  copper  ami  is  self-sufficient 
in  a  nuud)er  of  other  metallic  minerals,  including  manganese,  uiolyh- 
deiium,  and  tungsten.  It  is  the  world's  third  i)rodncer  of  sulfur  and 
has  a  diversity  of  other  non-metallic  minerals  including  extensive  de- 
posits of  good  kaolins.  Iron  ore  is  sufficient  for  growing  domestic  re- 
quirements for  nutny  decades  to  cojne  hut  coals  are  generally  not  of 
high  quality  and  only  in  the  north  is  coking  coal  found  in  conjunction  ' 
Avith  iron  dei)osits.  Known  petroleum  and  natural  gas  reserves  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  ])resent  rate  of  consumption  for  around  a  quarter 
of  a  eeutnry.  Over  half  the  nation  s  hydroelectric  potential  still  rtwait.s 
development 
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Mexican  infrastructure  in  electric  power,  connnunicatious,  and  in 
[  ml  and  highway  transiK>rt  arc. generally  adequate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  resources.  Only  in  the  southeast  have  persisting 
deficiehcies  in  the  power  and  transportation  network  constituted  a 
prions  obstacle  to  development,  and  these  shortcomings  are  now  in 
=process  of  being  remedied.  •  *  - 

Although  Mexico  .is  still  generally  uithout  an  adequate  ca4)ability 
for  technological  inno\'ation,  it  has  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
l^rpved  its  ability  to  employ  knported  technology  successfully.  The 
higher  education  provided  by  the  National  University  and  the  Xa- 
iional  Polytechnic  Institute  is  perhaps  the  best  in  Latin  America  and 
^inany  students  receive  advanced  training  abroad.  The  most  serious 
deficiency  in  technological  skills  results  from  the  snuiU  number  of 
pei*sons  who  acquire  secondary  and  vocational  education.  In  19G6, 
but  of  a  potential  primary  school  population  of  10,850,000,  only 
To  percent  would  receive  any  formal  education  at  all,  16  percent 
would  finish  the  sixtli  grade,  and  3  percent  would  complete 
the  two  3-year  stages  of  the  secondary  cycle  in  either  ypcational 
or  college  preparatory  work.  As  a  result  of  the  narrow  base  of  second- 
ary education  Jn  general  and  vocational  educatipn  in  particular,  plus 
the  general  lack  of  systematic  apprentice  training  programs,  Mexico 
suffers  fron^i^  serious  deficit  in  intermediate  skills.  This  necessitates 
r^^tceSnHTsupervision  and  nmkes  undue  demands  on  the  time  of  pro- 
fessional and  engineeriug  personnel  (see.ch.  0,  Education). 

Among  the  results  of  this  deficiency  in  intermediate  skills  is  the 
difiicullty  which  is  experienced  in  maintaining  adequate  s  andards  of 
Equality  control  in  industry.  This  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  nation's 
lack  of  any  antecedent  tradition  of  precision  handicrafts.  Ilany  work- 
ers in  what  was  only  recently  a  predominantly  agricultiral  society 
have  little  awareness  of  the  need  for  precision  in  the  timing  or  execu- 
tion of  their  tasks— a  condition  which  is  only  gradually  being  cor- 
rected as  the  country  acquires  industrial  experience.  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  handicraft  production  has  given  away  rapidly 
before  factory  production.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  traditional 
items,  the  general  preference  of  the  domestic  nuirket  is  for  factory- 
produced  goods  and  today  handicrafts  account  for  a  small  and 
diminish.ing  propoition  of  the  gross  domestic  product.  In  agriculture, 
the  technical  dualism  of  the  economy  is  a  more  serious  matter.  Here, 
the  li^lber  of  workei-s  employed  by  traditional  agriculture  remains 
high,  while  tlieir  share  of  the  total  agricultural  product,  steadily 
djminishes.  Increases  in  productivity  have  been  largely  restricted  to 
advanced  commerical  agriculture  carried  out  on  a  limited  area  of 
;^  irrigated  lands. 
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ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  AND  DYNAMICS 

In  the  accelortiting  prooebs  of  development  which  lia.s  been  going  on 
in  Mexico  since  World  War  II,  important  structural  changes *hkve 
occurred.  Thus,  i)riniary  activities  engaged  58.3  percent  of  tlie  labor 
force  in  1950  and  only  50.2  .percent  in  10G7.  IJuring  the  same  period, 
the  share  of  these  activities  in  the  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  fell 
from  19.(5  to  15.8  percent  (see  table  17) . ' 

The  relative  position  of  extritctive  industry  changed  little  between 
i950  and  1967,  its  proportipifof  the  work  force  rising  f roni  1.2  to  1.-3 
percent,  and  gfj:he  GDP  from  4.5  to  4.7  percent.  Within  the  sector, 
however,  the  relative  importance  of  metallic  minerals  diminished 
while  sulfur  and  connnon  >alt  emerged  as  items  of  major. importance* 

From  1950  to  1907,  nian-ifaoturing  increased  its  share  of  tlie  work 
force  from  11. S  to  15.7  percent  and  of  the  GDP  from  1S.3  to  26.5  per- 
cent. In  the  same  period— under  the  impulse  provided  by  i)Opulation 
giowth.  mi.irration  to  the  cities,  and  industrial  de\elopment~cgnstruc- 
tion  giew  in  relative  importance  at  an  even  higher  rate  than  manu- 
facturing, raising  its  share  of  the  lafJ5^  force  from  2.7  to  4.6  percent 
and  more  than  doubling  its  share  of  the  GDP  from  1.8  to  3.9  percent, 

Terti  iry  aLtivitie3r--connnerce  and  finance,  personal  and  public  serv- 
ices—increased their  share  of  the  labor  force  from  26.0  percent  in  1950 
to  2S.2  percent  in  1967.  while  their  claim  on  the  GDP  fell  from  55.8 
to  40.1  peiveiit.  Both  changes  reflect  mainly  trends  in  the  commi&icia.l 
sector.  During  1050  to  1067  period,  the  prpportioii  of  the  work  force 
employed  in  commerce  and  finance  rose  from  8.3  to  10.5  percent,  while 

the  share  of  these  activities  in  the  GDP  declined  from  32.4  to  26.0 

\ 

Tabic  IT.  Shares  of  Economic  Sictors  tn  the  Mexican  Gross  DomcHic  Pradtictf 

1950-1967 


Percent  of  gross  doniesiic  product 
IMo"^  1967 


.Agriculiurc,  :-tock-raising,  forestry  and  fisheries   19.  6  15.  8 

Kxtraclive  indiHtry   4.5  4.7. 

.Manufacturing  i   18.3  26.5 

Construction...-  ^...J.....  1.  8  3.  9 

F^lcctric  power  \   6!  o  1.5 

Transport  and  conuminication^   43  41 

Conunercc  and  finance   32.  4  26.  0 

Mi.-JCeHancous  ?ervia».*^  »   18.0  17.5 


Toral  V   100.0 


{source:  .\drtptcd  fioni  Raul  Ortiz  Mcna,  ct  al.,  El  Disarroh  Economico  dc  Mexico 
y  su  Capacidad  de  Ab.wrlnr  Capital  dd  Exterior^  Nacional  Financicra,  S.A., 
Me.xico,  D.F.,  10.)3,  |)p.  14  ff.;  El  Mifcado  deValorcs,  Dec.  2,  10G8,  p.  776. 
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j[)erceut.  The  latter  treud  represented  readjustment  to  pre-war  margins 
pi  the  inflated  commercial  profits  which  had  prevailed  during  the  war 
and  immediate  post-war  years.  / 

i.  -The  figures  given  above  include  allowances  for  the  nonmonetized 
product  of  the  rural  econojny.  In  purely  economic  terms,  this  is  small. 
^^Ithough  a  high  proiwiiion  of  the  rural  population  still  depends  on 
subsistence  farming  supplemented  by  some  production  for  market  and 
by  seasonal  employmont  in  commercial  agriculture,  subsistence  culti- 
^^ation  is  carried  on  mainly  by  primitive  methods  on  marginal  or  sub: 
marginal  lands.  Although  its  contribution  to  the  GDP  is  relatively 
Jmall,  its  social  and  political  importance  is  nevertheless  considerable, 
^rticularly  since  the  land  reforms  of  the  1930s,  it  ha^  provided. a 
;^cioeconom_ic  base  for  a  large  number  of  othenvlse  rootless  agricul- 
^iral  workers  who  had  been  developing  into  a  politically  explosive 
Sural  proletariat.  In  these  terms,  the  persistence  of  subsistence  agri- 
culture, unproductive  as  it  is,  tends  to  eaSe  the  process  of  transition  to 
j.n  economy  of  urban  industry  and  mechanized  commercial  agriculture. 
i  Not  all  of  the  important  struct/ural  changes  in  the  Ale.xican  economy 
jince  World  War  II  are  apparent  in  published  figures  on  sectcral  prod- 
uct and  employment.  Thus,  these  figures  show  the  growing  relative 
^rnportance  of  manufactures,  but  not  their  changing  composition. 
3yenty  years  ago,  the  manufacture  of  durables  was  still  largely  re- 
stricted to  final  stages  in  the  r^ssenibly  of  iniportedxomponents.  Since 
Jhen,  dependence  on  imported  parts  and  semi-finished  goods  has  been 
steadily  reduced  and  Mexic^  has  even  begun' to  export  significant 
xiuantities  of  simple  and  labor-intensive  capital  gooda  made  entirely 
Ifrom  domestic  raw  materials,  such  as  boilers,  heat  exchangers,  drill 
frigs,  and  freight  cars  (see  ch.  20,  Indugtry). 

7  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  manufactured  product  dur- 
jhg  the  past  two  decades  has  been  around  S  percent.  This  growth  hhs 
ibeen  acliieved  by  a  deliberate  policy  of  promoting  manufactures  at 
Jhe  expense  of  the  economy  at  large  by  Raising  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured goikls  to  the  consumer  through  the  imposition  of  protective 
JariflPs  and  other  import  restrictions*  The  impact  of  this  policy  on  the 
^agricultural  sector  has  been  someivhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  many 
^te  sponsored  industrial  projects  (the  production  of  fertilizers  and 
^pesticides)  have  been  developed  in  support  of  agriculture.  Also,  more 

recently,  the  government  has  been  pursuing  an  increasingly  selective 
^policy  with  respect' to  protection.  Its  intent  is  to  bring  about  a  gradual 
^reduction  in  the  level  of  import  duties  on  manufactures  as  a  means  to 
Ccompel  the  introduction  of  mork  efficient  methods  of  production, 
r  Another  important  trend  is  toward  greater  economic  diversification. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  composition  of  international  trade.  Before 
AVorld  War  II  most  of  Mexico's  imports  were  manufactured  consumer 

goods.  These  are  now  largely  produced  in  Mexico,  and  imports  con- 
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*  sist  uiiiinly  of  capital  and  other  producer jrood?*.  EApoit  statistics 
also  reflect  the  <li\crsification •process.  In  1950  only  se\eu  conin\odities 
accouiited  for  To  i.ercont  of  Mexico's  exports;  by  1007,  it  took  moi-e 
tlian  a  score  to  make  up  this  pioportion./rhe  qualitative  composition 
of  the  export  list  is  also  increasingly  heterogeneous.  In  1950,  four  of 

^  the  seven  major  exports  were  metallic- minernls.  By  19G7,  snqh  miscel- 
laneous iteuH  as  connnon  .salt,  synthetic  hormones,  and  iiyproved  millet 
seed  were  significant  producers  of  foreign  exchange.  The  diversifica^ 
tiou  process  described  hiis  of  course  greatly  reduced  the  vulnerability 
of  the  economy  to  technological  substitution  and  other  factors  influenc- 
ing demand  for  the  nation  s  produc,ts  in  the  world  market.* 

Another  si<;nificant  strut'tural  change  has  been  taking  place  within, 
tl^o  ngricultyial  sector.  During  the  hist  quarter  of  a  century  large 
expenditures  on  irrigation  have  provided  the  basis  for  an  advanced 
connnercial  agriculture,  nlechanimh  highly  productive,  and  employing 
relatively  little  labor.  This  has  grown  up  alongside  a  traditional  agri- 
culture carried  out  mainly  on  unirrigated,  semi-arid,  and  often  sub- 
marginal  lands.  The  latter  st/ill  occupies  most  of  the  rural  i)opulation, 
bnt>i)r()duces  a  minor ^id  steadily  diminishing  »hare  of  the  agricul- 
tural proihict.  As  a  result  of  this  dichotomy,  technological,  progress 
in  agriculture  has  brought  about  little  improvement  in  the  economic 
situation  of  most  of  the  rural  population  (see  ch.  19,  Agriculture), 
Agriculture  ha?:,  nonetheless,  played  a  vital  role  in  Mexico  s  rapid 
development  over  the  past  two  decades.  The  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  1<5  now  the  source  of  almost  half  of  the  nation  s  foreign  ex- 

^  change,  vitally  needed  to  finance  the  impoitation  of  capital  goods. 
Thegrowthofiheargicultural  product  between  19.")0and  1907 exceeded 
that  of  ])opulation  by  almost  ^55  percent.  In  the  ?ame  period^  themation 
was  able  to  achieve  not  only  solf-sufticiency  but  ;ilso  a  strong  export 
position  in  basic  foodgrains.  \\ 
Between  VX^O  and  1%7,  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  ifi  the/ 
gross  domestic  jiroduct  calculated  at  constant  (1950)  prices  was  6.2' 
percept.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  accompanying  process  of 
economic  divei'sification,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  performances 
among  the  world  s  developing  countri^.  Tlie  ovei  Jl  growth  rate  also 
showed  considerable  stability  from  year  to.year,  fallino;  below  the  per 
capita  rate  of  population  increase  only  once  in  the  17-year  iKjrlod\see 
table  18).  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  per  cai)ita  GDP  at 
constant  prices  was  approxinnitely  2.7  percent,  between  1950  and  1007 

^  ixnA  attaining  a  per  capita  figure  of  5,071  pesos  (almost  US$4S0)  in 

^  the  hitter  year.  In  the  Mexican  econonu',  the  impoiiance  of  the  external 
sort  or  has  been  smaller  than  is  often  believed,  and  is  declining.  Between 
l^X^o  and  1907,  the  proportion  of  exi>oi-ts  to  GDP  declined  from 
11.1  percent  to  9.1  percent,  ^vhile  that  of  imports  fell  from  12.5  to 
11.7  i>ercent. 
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Table  i8.  Ai^cxivan  Gross  Xational  Product,  1960-1967 


 —  ^  

\  \  At  ciiriont       At  li>50  prte     Annual  Increaso 

\  Vwr  s.  mkis  (in        (in  millions      at  1U50  pi  ices 

>  millions  of  pesos)      of  ihjsos)  (percent) 


1050  ^   40>57/7  40,577  

1951 -..-r.   52,311  43,021  7.5 

1952.   58,013  45,300  4,0 

1953-^-  ,  •  1   58,437    \      45,018  0.6 

i954   71,540  50,391  10.5 

1955   87,349  54,767  8,9 

1956/.:_   99,323  58,214    .  6,3 

1957...   1H,225  ,    62,708  7,7 

M958.-  ...^           ....   127,152  '    66, 177      "  5,^5 

1959                                     .   136,200  68,   19  2.9 

.1960....  _..    LV4,  137  73,482  7.9 

1961  ,   163,757  76,038  3,5 

1962   ,  ^   177,  533  ^  79,  691  4.  8 

1963-  --   192,200  84,700  '  6,3 

1964..  _:   224,600  93,200  10  0 

1965..----.-.--.   242,700  98,200  5.4 

1966..........   272,100  lOo,  600  7,5 

1967..   30^1,400  112,400  6,4 


Source:  Adapted  from  Banco  dc  M('.\ico,  S.A.,  InfuriHe  Anxial,  1067,  p.*  51, 

Mexico^s  prospoctii  for  future  oconoinie  progress  are  favored  by  the 
heavy  outhiys  that  have  been  and  continue  to  be  made  6n  e(X)nomic 
infrastructure.  Tlie  country  is  already  served  by  conipreliensive  trunk 
rail  and  highway  networks.  Grefit  improvements  iii  rail  service  have 
taken  phxce  in  recent  yeai's,  and  the  highway  network  is  now  being 
extended  by  the  con.str«ction  of  several  thousand  miles  of  feeder  and 
farin-to-niarket  roads.  Aroniid  0.4  million  acres  of  land  had  been 
brought  under  irrigation  by  the  end  if  1907,  representing  an  increase 
of  23.4  percent  in  the  preceding  10  years,  and  irrigation  is  being  con- 
stantly extended  and  ini])rovecL  From  the  end  of  1900  to  February 
1969,  electric  generating  capacity  Was  inci'eased  from  3,021  megawatts 
to  6,744 \nega watts,  almost  125  percent. 

One  structural  obstack*  long  run  development  is  that  the  pattern  ' 
of, income  distribution  tends  to  exclude  a  large  part  of  the  population 
from  the"market  for  manufactured  goods,  often  neces.sitating  indus- 
trial operations  at  helow  optinnuu  plant  size  and  at  high  unit  cost. 
Although  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  is  be«jinning  to  provide 
some  relief  from  the  too  narrow  confines  of  the  domestic  market,  the 
potential  is  limited  because  La4jn  American  economies  tend  to  be 
competitive  rather  thaiu^couiplenijMitary.  Continuance  of  the  present 
high  nite  of  population  n:crea>e  may  complicate  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing more  Mexicans  uithin  the  .scope  of  the  market  and  may  liimler 
efforts  to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  high  enough  to  meet  the 
recpiirements  ofa  developing  economy.  i      •  ^ 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  FACTORS 


The  Nntioutil  Staples  Company  (Ctmipafna  Xucioual  de  Subsis- 
toucias  Populares— COXASrPO)  has  hitcrvened  in  the  distribution 
of  basic  foodstutTs  and  other  important  oost-uf  li\  inij  items  in  order 
to  protect  the  living  standard  of  lower  income  groups.  Average  per 
capita  caloric  and  protein  intake  ha\e  exceeded  recognized  minimum 
standards  for  the  region  fpr'a  number  of  years  past.  There  are  rela- 
tiN-tjly  large  exi)enditures  «^u,  public  education  and  an  extremely  com- 
prehensive social  security  ahd  medical  aid  i)i'ograni  (which  now  covers 
over  20  percent  of  the  population  and  is  biMug  rapidlv^extended). 

Although  population  continues  to/grow  at  an  accelerated  rate  (no\v 
3.5  percent  annually),  Mexico  has,  during  the  past  IT  years,  been  able 
to  maintain  an  average  annual  per  capita  rates  of  increase  of  2.7  per- 
cent in  the  GDP  and  1.7  percent  iu  agricultural  product.  There  is, 
however,  concern  among  thos.e  responsible  for  economic  planning  over 
the  possibility  that  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  population 
increase  may  not  only  impede  future  economic  growth  but  also  obstruct 
etiorts  to  achieve  a  more  equal  distribution  of  its  benefits. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  income  in  urban  centei*s,  especially  in 
theFevleral  District,  has  also  been  a  source  of  concern  to  socioeconomic 
planners  and  during  the  past  decade  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  need  for  the  geographic  decentralization  of  Mexico's  industrial 
growth.  So  far,  accomplishment  in  this  direction  has  been  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  the  industrialization  which  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  Bajio,  immediately  northwest  of  the  Capital.  However,  present 
projects  for  the  industrialization  of  the  southeast,  based  on  the  oil, 
sulfur,  hydroelectric,  and  agricultural  potential  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  and  the  Grijalva-Usumacinta  basin,  show  much  promise/ 

While  Mexico  has  not  succeeded  in  maintaining  price  sTability,  it 
has  escaped  the  worst  e.vcesses  of  hyperinflation.  The  last  devaluation 
of  the  peso  (which  is  officially  tied  to  the  U.S.  dollar  at  a  rate  of  12,5 
to  1)  took  place  on  April  17,  IdU.  Between  1054  and  10G7,  the  Banco 
de  Mexico's  genei-al  wholet>{ile  i)Y\ce  index  inci-eased  57.2  percent, 
while  its  cost-of-living  index  rose  77.2  percent — the  latter  equivalent 
to  an  average  annual  increase  of  slightly  over  4.5  percejit  (see  table 
19).  Theefl'ect  of  inflation  on  the  living  standards  of  the  lowest  income 
groups  has  been  mitigated  by  biennial  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
schedules  and,  although  complete  data  are  not  available,  wages  have 
in  general  kept  pace  with  productivity.  There  have,  however,  been 
considerable  inequalities  in  this  process,  reflecting  levels  of  sectoral 
activity  and  demand  for  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  union  bargaining 
power,  on  the  other. 

Although  unemployment  has  not  been  a  serious  problem,  under- 
employment has  particularly  in  subsistence  and  semi-subsistence  agri- 
culture, where  it  is  only  paitly  relieved  by  the  seasonal  employment 
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Table  10.  Mexico  City  Price  Indices,  1050-1067 
(lO.VI^lOO) 

Cf  ciuTrtl  w  holeifalo  Cost  of  living 
l>rico  nulev  >  hidox ' 


1950-..   72.5  

MOoU.  -  -   SO  0  5)0.9 

U952  ,   93.2  OOli) 

U95a   91.4  0:5.2 

1  1954   100. 0  100. 0 

I  1955   113r6  118.0 

!:i956.   118.9  122.9 

r  l957   124.0  129.3  • 

hl958    129.  o  142.9 

{  1950                                                                   /     131.0  147.8 

f  1960.  -  -  -  /  137./)  "  151.7 

i  1961..........  -  ^  138.8  157.1 

\  1962  .    141.  3  157.  2 

hl063.....   142.  1  156.6 

::1964  -   148.1  103.  8 

-i965_  ^   150.9  166.5 

;  1966  w-....   152.8  172.8 

i  i967  J   157.2  17V.  2 


rSourcc:  Adapted  from  Banco  do  Mexico,  Informe  Anualf  1967,  pp.  58  ff. 

^provided. by  commercial  agriculture.  There  is  also  concern  for  the 
-.apparent  incapacity  of  urban  industry,  commerce,  and  services  to 
/economically  absorb  labor  as  fast  as  it  is  being  displaced  by  migra- 
tion from  the  depressed  sectors  of  the  rural  economy.  Tliis  lias  tended 
to  result  in  the  transfer  of  considerable  rural  underemployment  to  the 
i  cities  and  it  is  feared  that  as  time  goes  oh  it  may  result  in  urban  mass 
;  unemployment. 

As  regards  the  traditionalism  which  frequently  obstructs  economic 
change  in  developing  countries,  Mexico^s  situation  is  particularly 
;  favorable.  The  process  of  racial  and  cultural  fusion  began  early,  and 
Mexicans  have  achieved  a  remarkably  clear  and  universal  souse  of 
:  national  identity.  The  separation  of  Church  and  state  began  a  century 
ago  under  Benito  Juarez  and  today  the  secularization  of  politics,  eco- 
nomics and  education  is  virtually  complete.  The  tuibulence  of  Mexican 
history  during  the  past  century,  reflecting  not  merely  the  ambitions  of 
a  few  leaders  but  also  the  social,  economic  and  political  aspirations  of 
the  majority,  has  swept  away  traditional  elements  which,  in  many 
other  Latin  American  countries,  still  constitute  serious  obstacles  to 
economic  progress.  Today  paternalism  and  other  nonmonetary  bases 
for  economic  relationships  play  a  small  and  diminishing  role  in  Mexi- 
can life, 
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BANKING,  CREDIT,  AND  CAPITAL  FORMATION 

Surpassing'  planuiu'r  <ro:ils,  Mexico  sncceeiloil  in  incroasinp  the  pro- 
portion on  GNP  «roing  to  ^vos>  fixed  investment  from  Ufi  percent  in 
lOCo  to  17.C)  percent  in  10G7.  Tlie  share  of  frovernnient  (federal,  state, 
and  nnniicipal)  in  total  ^n'os.s  fixed  in\e^tnlent  was  45.6  percent  in 
Idiu,  close  to  the  avera<re  of  -10.2  percent  maintained  during  the  five- 
year  period  ino:)-lJ)07. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  1042  through  1966,  foreign  capital 
had  financed  lO.T  percent  of  Mexican  gross  fixed  investment  but,  in 
not  louir  term  capital  inflows  (excluding  reinvested  profits)  ac- 
counted for  only  7.4  percent  of  gross  fixed  investment. 

Mexico  lias  a  strong  banking  system,  regulated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  Banco  de  ilexico,  central  hank  and  sole  bank  of 
issue,  which  is  empowered  to  establish  legal  rates  of  interest  on. 
deposits,  and  to  set  reserve  ratios  and  rediscount  rates.  The  regulatory 
powers  of  the  governnuMit  have  often  been  effectively  employed  to  in- 
fluence the  \olnnie  and  direction  of  investment,  particularly  to  limit 
certain  types  of  counuercial  credit  and  restrain  investment  in  luxury 
housing,  divertiu<r  funds  into  industry  and  agriculture. 

In  1008  the  private  sector  of  tho  banking  system  included  105  com-  , 
nuu'cial  banks  with  assets  totalling  J9.7  billion  j>esos  and  06  finan-  I 
arras  (development  banks)  with  assets  of  46  billions.  The  latter  have  ! 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  promotion,  planning  and  financing,  of  Mexi-  - 
can  industry  during  the  past  three  decades.  Miscellaneous  private  ! 
credit  hist itut ions,  including  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  : 
mortgage  banks,  had  assets  of  20  billion  pesos. 

Tlie  role  of  go\ernuicnt  institutions  in  the  provision  of  intermediate 
and  long  term  credit  for  development  is  also  a  vital  one.  Apait  from 
^\e  central  bank,  there  were  20  federal  credit  institutions  in  1068;  their  - 
a-^sets  totaled  50.2  billion  pesos.  Among  these,  the  mo.st  important  is  - 
the  Xacional  Financiera,  which  lias  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
])layed  a  major  part  in  the  long  term  {inaucing  of  the  economic  infra- 
stiuu'tnre  and  basic  industry. 

At  the  end  of  1007,  the  banking  .s\>teui  as  a  whole  had  outstanding 
credits  amount '  ug  to  121.11  billion  pesos.  Of  this  total,  24.8  percent  went 
to  t!ic  pubrh*  sector  and  75.2  percent  to  private  enterprise.  Of  credit  to 
the  private  sector,  00.8  percent  went  to  industry,  15.4  percent  to  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  1.1  percent  to  mining,  and  22.7  percent  to 
commerce  (see  table  20). 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SECTORS 

Tlie  Mexican  economy  tcxlay  operates  essentially  in  accordance  with 
the  priuMples  of  free  enterprise  and  private  propeily  in  the  means  of 
production,  but  the  oi>eratioii  of  private  initiative  is  constrained 


Table  20.  Credit  Extended  by  the  Mexican  Banking  System,  1963-1967 
(ia  billions  of  pesos) 


To  private  onttrprlso  To  Oraml. 

federal  total 


Industry    Agriculture     Mining      Commerce       Total  government 

1963-..,.  32.8  •    8.*2  0.2  11.0  52.3  .   9.0  61.3 

1964.....  38.7  9.3  0.2  13.3  61.5  12.9  74.4 

1965  *  42.0  10.6  0.2  14.0  6G.  9  20.5  87.4 

;1966   46.6  12.7  0.5  17.4  77.2  27.4  104.6 

=1967   5.5.5  14.0  1.0-  20.7  91.2  30.1  121.3 

jSoiirce:  .Adapted  from  Banco  dc  Mexico,  S.A.,  Infome  Anual,  1967, 

within  certain  fairly  well  defined  CoiK^jtitiitional  and  legal  limits.  Tliiis,^ 
the  Constitution  of  1917,  as  amended,  establishes  certain  bounds  to/ 
Jthe  extent  of  private  property  in  agricultural  lands  and  to  privat^ 
right.,  iiutlie  use  of  non  renewable  natural  resources.  It  sets  up  goveriy- 
.m§nt  monopolies  for  the  exploitation  of  the  nations  petroleum  ai|d 
-natural  gas  deposit.s  and  for  the  production  of  electric  power  in  pubjic 
Service.  It  also  extends  certain  guaranties  to  labor,  including, the  right 
to  collective  bargaining,  a  ininimnni  wage,  and  limited  participj]i|lon 
in  the  promts  of  enterprise.  f 

The  governnier^;  on  the  other  hand,  has  assumed  broad  respoiisfbili- 
ties  for  the  provision  of  economic  infrastructure  in  transpor|:'  and 
comiuunications,  niNpower  and  irrigation,  and  in  general  where\^er  the 
amortization  period\is  too  long,  the  rate  of  return  t<^  low,;or  the 
risk  too  great  to  attract  private  capital.  / 

The  direct  participation  of  the  federal  goveriimeiit  \\\  the  Jlexican 
economy  is  accomplished  mainly  by  means  of  government  corporations 
and  other  semi-autonomous  agencies,  including  Petroleos  i^exicanos 
(the  government  petroleum  monopoly),  the  Comision  fSderal  de 
Electricidad  (the  federal  electric  commission)^,  the  National  Fiiiaii- 
ciera  (the  goveri\ment  development  bank),  Ferrocarriles  .Nacionales 
(le  Mexico  (and  other  national  railways),  and  CONASUl^O  (the  na- 
tional agricultural  marketing  organization). 

Indirectly,  the  government  has  acted  to  influence  the  .level  and 
direction  of  private  invcstiiient  by  means  of  coiiccssioiis  'for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  mineral  rights,  permits  for  the  importation  of  capital  and 
other  producer  goods,  exclusioirof  imports  competitive^vith  domestic 
products.  Under  the  federal  legislation  of  1954,  incentives  (including 
exemptions  from  income  taxes  and  customs  duties)  arc  piovided  for 
industrial  and  other  enterprises  considered  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
and  similar  legislation  has  been  passed  by  all  the  states  and  terHtorics. 

In  effect,  Mexico  is  a  mixe^l  economy,  in  which  tlie  role  of  private 
enterprise  is  still  intact,  but  in  which  the  government  plays  an  ex- 
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treinely  active  role  of  <»oonomic  management  and  stands  ready  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  any  area  of  the  economy  where  private  incentives  are 
deemed  to  be  deficient. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICIES,  PLANS,  AND  PRIORITIES 

AlthoUgh  the  federal  government  has,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  acted  with  increasing  effectiveness  to  determine  the  rate  and 
direction  of  economic  growth,!  systematic  programming  was  for  some 
years  limited  to  regional  and  sectoral  development.  The  first  steps 
.toward  formal  national  planning  have  only  been  taken  during^^lie  l^t 
decade.  In  1961,  an  Inter-Ministerial  Commission,  composed  of  repre^^ 
sentativos  of  the  Ministry,  of  the  Presidency  and  the  Ministry  qfl 
Finance  and  Public  Credit,  was  given  the  responsibility  for  formulat- 
ing short  and  long-term  development  plans  for  the  various  regions  and^ 
for  the  country  as  a  whol^.  Goals  for  gro^Hh  in  the  gross  natiqpaL 
product  (GNP)  were  initially  set  at  5  percent  annually  for  the  early:! 
and  6  percent  for  the  latteir  years  of  the  1960's— rates  based  on  the 
requirements  for  attainment  of  the  goals  established  by  the  Charter;; 
of  Punta  del  E.ste  for  per  capita  economic  growth.  Early  in  1962,  the  = 
Commission  prepared  a  3-year  Immediate  Action  Plan  for  196^1964,.^ 
This  plan,  modified  to  cover  the  years  1963-1965,  was  reviewed  an^i! 
evaluated  by  a  committee  of  the  Panel  of  Nine,  in  accordance  with  the~ 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  and  by  the  World  Bank.  .4  ] 

The  1963-1965  plan  projected  an  increase  of  some  30  percent  in  gross , 
investment  as  compared  with  the  1960-1962  level,  and  was  intended  to , 
raise  gross  investment  as  a  proportion  of  GNP  from  14  to  16  percent.^ 
Most  of  the  increase  in  investment  under  this  interm  plan  was  expected;^ 
to  i)roceed  from  the  public  sector — mainly  in  the  form  of  capital  out- , 
lays  on  transportation,  irrigation,  and  social  services.  In  the  private; 
sector,  high  priorities  \vere  given  to  investment  in  pharmaceuticals,, 
petrochemicals,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  the  modernization  of  a 
the  textile  industry.  From  the  outset,  because  of  the  nation's  generally  ^ 
high  rate  of  economic  expansion  in  the  preceding  decade,  the  prime: 
concern  of  the  planners  was  not  so  much  with  maximizing  the  rate  as. 
with  insuring  an  orderly  and  balanced  growth.  f 

During  1963  the  investment  objectives  of  the  plan  were  substantially : 
achieved  and  in  1964  they  were  exceeded  by  around  3.1  billion  pesos,; 
or  over  20  percent.  In  the  former  year,  the  GNP  calculated  at  constant; 
(1950)  prices  rose  C.3  percent,  and  in  the  latter  year  by  10.0  percent. 
In  the  following  year  public  investments  fell  below  plan  targets  as  ft 
result  of  the  government's  decision  to  limit  its  capital  expenditures  to_ 
going  projects.  However,  because  of  the  large  outlays  of  the  preceding 
year,  average  investments  for  the  1963-1965  period  were\sufficient  to 
fulfill  plan  goals  and,  in  1965,  GNP  at  constant  prices  again  J^ose  by 
5.4  percent.  A  I 
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Prior  to  the  first  r)-yeur  i)laii,  budgetury  controls  were  tightened. 
The  Budgetary  Act  for  VMy  initiated  a*systoni  whereby  the  finances 
of  nil  government  corporations  and  other  semi-autonomous  agencies 
of  the  government  were  brought  under  direct  federal  control.  This 
system,  which  went  into  operation  on  January  1,  1965,  covered  the 
activities  uf  19  agencies,  including  the  national  petroleum  monopoly, 
the  railways,  and  the  national  agricultural  ni'irketing  organization. 
Although  the  finances  of  these  agencies  had  previously  been  under 
the  nominal  supervision  of  the  government,  this  control  had  not  been 
complete;  the  new  legislation  implemented  it  and  made  it  fully  effec- 
tive for  the  first  time. 

In  the  same  yoar,  the  Executive  requested  he  various  ministries  and 
autonomous  agencjes  of  the  government  to  p.'epare  and  submit  their 
investment  plans  for  1966-1970.  These  were  analyzed  by  the  Inter- 
Ministerial  Commission,  which  did  not  complete  tlie  national  public 
investment  plan  for  the  period  until  1966.  Projected  was  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  GNP  of  between  0  and  6.5  percept,  again  predicated 
on  the  goals  established  at  Punta  del  Este.  Among  the  announced  ob- 
jectives^of  the  plan  were  the  maintenance  of  monetary  stability  and 
balanced  growth,  ifiore  equality  in  income  distribution,  and  tlie  attain- 
ment of  higher  levels  in  education,  housing,  liealth,  security  and  wel- 
fare. Special  efforts  were  to  be  directed  toward  tlie  promotion  of 
domestic  savings  and  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  market. 

In  terms  of  economic  growth,  top  priority  was  given  to  industrial 
and  agricultural  investments  aimed  at  increasing  productivity.  The 
total  investment  outlay  projected  for  the  period  was  275  billion  peoos 
^t  1965  prices,  of  which  95  billion,  or  35  percent,  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  public  sector,  w^hile  private  investment  was  expected  to  provide 
180  billion.  Foreign  sources  were  counted  on  for  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  capital  requirements  of  the  plan.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  current  policy  of  the  Mexican  government  on  foreign  investment, 
which  treats  external  financing  as  complementary  to  domestic  capital 
sources,  to  be  employed  exclusively  for  self -liquidating  projects  in 
fields  where  there  is  \\  clear  sliortage  of  domestic  capital. 

Project  execution,  as  a  rule  fairly  efHbient,  has  been  hampered  or 
delayed  by  deficiencies  of  inter-ministerial  or  inter-agency  coordina- 
tion. Pailly  as  a  consequence  of  tliis,  only  74  percent  of  authorized 
capital  expenditures  by  the  public  sector  were  carried  out  in  1965  and, 
in  the  subsequent  year,  this  proportion  fell  to  71  percent  The  effective- 
ness of  planning  wa.s  further  impaired  by  the  practice  of  carrying  over 
unused  balances  of  authorized  public  investment  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next.  In  Februai-y  1967,  however,  all  pending  authorizi^tions  for 
1966  wore  cancelled,  and  a  system  was  set  up  to  insure  tighter  control 
over  the  timing  of  budgetary  execution.  In  the  same  year,  there  was 
an  effort  to  j^ain  more  lead-time  in  planning  for  tlie  subsequent  year, 
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ill  order  to  tnoid  the  interruptions  in  public  works  which  had  often 
taken  phice  between  fiscal  periods.  By  niid-lOGS,  not  only  were  invest- 
ments being  programmed  for  the  subsegnent  year,  but  planning  was 
under  way  for  1971-1975.  Also  in  19G8,  the  government  launched  a 
national  phutogrammetric  survey  and  resource  inventory,  to  provide 
a  better  basis  for  long-range  ^economic  planning. 

The  capital  budget  for  the  public  sector  in  1968  amounted  to  25.5 
billion  pesos — 38.4  percent,  for  industries  under  public  control,  24.6 
percent  for  social  infrastrnctui-e,  23.5  iHjrccnt  for  transport  and  com- 
numications,  12  percent  for  agriculture  and  fisheries,  and  1.5  percent, 
for  administration  and  defense.  While  past  investments  in  infrastruc- 
ture have  been  focused  mainly  on  centei-s  of  2,500  inliabitants  and  over, 
the  eniphasis  is  now  being  shifted  to  the  requirements  of  villages  in 
the  500  to  2,500  range,  which  contain  around  one- fourth  of  the  Mexican 
population.  Up  to  the  present  time  investment  policy  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  primary  empha.sis  ou  the  development  of  economic 
infrastructure — in  transport  and  comnmnicutions,  electric  power, 
and  irrigation — while  needed  outlays  on  nu\ny  types  of  social 
infnistnicture  are  still  being  deferred. 

Mexico  has  faced  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  satisfactory  over- 
all rate  of  growth  during  the  last  two  decades.  Thus,  between  1950  and 
1967,  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  GNP,  calculated  at  constant 
(1950)  prices,  has  been  6.2  percent  and,  from  year  to  year,  the  growth 
i-ate  has  shown  considerable  stability.  Hence,  formal  economic  plan- 
ning has  tendc<:l  to  emphasize  the  qualitative  controls  decmel  neces- 
sary to  insure  balanced  development,  over ^ time,  ^vith  particular 
attention  to  such  public  outlays  on  infrastructure  as  are  believed 
capable  of  gene^mting  a  high  level  of  private  investment. 

The  Mexican  government  is  in  a  strong  position  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  national  planning.  Although  the  federal  budget  does 
not  represent  as  high  a  proportion  of  the  national  income  as  it  does  in 
many  countries,  the  planning  agency  is  able  to  implement  its  programs 
with  eii'ective  credit  controls  and  influeiice  tlie  investment  policies  of 
t^ic  national  railways,  the  electric  power  industry,  the  national  petro- 
leiini  monopoly,  and  the  various  manufacturing  enterprises  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Nacional  Financiera. 

Successive  legal  enactments  over  a  long  period  of  years  have*grad- 
ually  extended  the  scope  of  discret'^onary  administrative  controls  over 
imports  and  exports.  The  proportion  of  imports  subject  to  permit  has 
risen,  since  l^JJO^Ntom-O.G  to  66.6  percent.  During  the  past  decade  the 
T«4itrol  of^nports  has  been  employed  not  merely  for  the  protection 
of  ejTt^ng  hulustries,  but  also  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  new 
industries,  influence  their  location,  and  in  some  cases  compel  theii*  ver- 
tical integration  and  the  increased  use  of  domestic  raw  materials  and 
semi-finished  goods.  Export  controls  have  been  shnilarly  employed,  as 
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,  Avherc  limitations  i*a  tlie  export  of  raw  snlfur  were  used  to  stimulate 
^  the  development  of  a  domestic  fertilizer  indiuitry.  Generally  speaking, 
:.in  very  few  enterprise  economies  is  Rational  planning  implemented  by 
i'SUch  broad  discretionary  powers.  Future  of  economic  planning  in 
I  Mexico  is  not  limited  by  any  lack  of  administmtive  capacity  on  the 
^  part  of  the  Federal  Executive  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the  rate 
I  and  direc6ion  of  investment 
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CHAPTER  19 
AGRICULTURE 

.  Agriculture  is  complicated  by  the  country's  geography  and  by 
differing  forms  of  farm  organization  and  land  tenure.  Mountainous 
topography,  spai-se  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  soil  conditions  limit  the 
^ayea  |apable  of^^^ng  cultivated  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  Environment). 
Regionally,  there  is  a  distinction  between  size  and  organization  of 
farms.  In  the  Center  and  Southern  Pacific  zones  small  plots  predomi- 
nate in  which  family  labor  is  usexl  inten.sively,  wherea^i  in  the  North, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Gulf  zones  there  is  a 
higher'  proportion  of  large  farm  units  in  which  wage  labor  predomi- 
nates and  capital  goods  ai'e  employed.  Ranging  over  the  differences  in 
farm  size  and  organizajtion  is  a  dualsystem  of  land  tenure:  privately 
owned  lands  exist  side-by-side  with  communally  held  lands. 

Largely  because  of  these  complexities  and  because  the  majority  of 
the  agricultural  population  remains  engaged  ^ii  subsistence  farming, 
agriculture  has  not  grown  as  rapidly  in  recent  years  as  other  sectoi*s 
of  the  economy.  Agricultural  productivity  has  increased  markedly 
since  World  War  II,  however;  it  has  kept  pace  \vith  the  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  and  agricultural  exports  have  been  an  important  source 
of  foreign  revenue. 

Heavy  public  investment  in  agriculture  has  perhaps  been  the  snigle 
most  impoitant  factor  accounting  for  the  rise  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity. The  largest  share  of  goveriunent  investment  in  agriculture 
has  gone  to  irrigation  and  flood  control  projects,  thus  greatly  expand- 
ing the  area  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation.  In  recent 
years  inci'ease  in  crop  yields  has  accounted  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  increase  in  output,  reflecting  the  effect  of  government  sponsored 
research  activities  and  education  programk  Other  areas  of  govern- 
ment activity  have  included:  the  establishment  of  credit  banks  and  a 
price  stabilization  agency;  the  fui-thering  of  rail  and  highw*ay  trans- 
4)ortation  facilities;  and  the  encouragement  of  investment  by  inter- 
national agencies  and  l)oth  foreign  and  domestic  private  capital. 

ROLE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  ECONOMY 

Although  agricultural  production  has  increased  rapidly  since  the 
;  1940!s,  the  share  of  agriculture  in  the  gross  national  product  has  de- 
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dined  (see  table  21).  In  19G.7  the  agricultural  sector  employed  half 
of  the  economically  active  population,  but  accounted  for  oirfy  ic.i 
l^ercent  of  the  gross  national  product.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the- 
even  more  rapid  increase  in  industrial  production  over  the  same  period; 
and  the  large  renuiining  portion  of  low-yield  subsistence  farming 
engaging  the  vast  nuijority  of  the  economically  active  rural  population. 
In  1966  agricultural  production  ^yer  economically  active  person  was^ 
two-thirds  lower  than  tto  national  average  of  7,670  pesos  (12.5Q  pesos 
equal  US$1.00),  while  industrial  productivity  was  two-thirds  higher.: 

Xevertheless,  agricultural 'products,  including  meat  and  fish  prod-; 
nets,  continue  to  account  for  slightly  over  half  of  the  value  of  allj 
Mexican  exports.  The  net  foreign  exchange  produced  agricultural 
exports— over  40  percent  of  the  total  since  1961— is  used  principall;^^ 
to  finance  the  importation  of  capital  goods  necessary  for  the  develo^-I 
ment  of  the  industrial  sector  as  wq\\  as  the  expansion  of  commerciftU 
agriculture.  In  1908  about  15  percent  of  all  farmers  produced  75  per-> 
cent  of  cro[>  sales.  With  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  j 
large,  nuirket-orlented  farms,  it  is  expected  that  agriculture  will  con-J 
tinue  to  provide  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  exchange.  .  I 

The  contribution  of  crops  to  aggregate  primary  sector  production] 
outweighs  that  of  livestock,  fisheries,  and  forestry.  Cotton,  corn,  su^r,, 
and  coffee  are  the  principal  export  crops  while  beans,  corn,  and  chillies^ 
remain  the  subsistence  crops.  In  1907  the  combined  contribution  of^ 
livestock,  fisheries,  and  forestry  to  the  gross  domestic  product,  was  5.4; 
percent,  while  that  of  crops  was  10.4. 

The  growth  of  the  agricultural  population  has  been  greatly  slowedj 
by  urban  migration.  The  supply  of  agricultural  labor  remains  abun- 
dant, however,  and  in  fact  already  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  diy- 
farmed  lands  to  absorb  human  labor  (see  ch.  21,  Labor).  Employment 
opportunities  will  remain  in  such  activities  as  the  keeping  of  more 

>^  ~ 

Table  2t.  Mixican  Gross  Xational  Product  and  Agncillural  Produclwrif  1940-1967. 

(in  millions  of  1950  posos  0         ^  ' 

Vear  OXP  Agricultural        Percent  of 

production  GNP  V  = 


20,721  5.044  2.4..3 

41,500  8,010.6  21.4: 

7.%  482  13,888.1  la  9 

112,400  18,078  IG.  r 


«  At  im  pricos.  U.S51  equals  8,65j>osos.  j 

Soarco^Tltdaptcd.  from  Banco  de  Mt».vico,"  Injormc  AnuaU  1967;^  Edmundo. 
I  Fmrcs,  Tralado  de  (conomla  agricola;  Mtrcado  dc/Valores,'  December: 
j     l!fG8;  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  Fifth  Annual  Report. 

I 


1940.. 

1050.: 

1000.. 
10G7-. 


livestock  and  tlj^-more  careful,  cultivation  of  crop^/hut  increasing 
mechanization  of  agriculture  will  continue  to  del:;rease  thetieed  for  a 
sizeable  agricultural  work  force.  It  is  estimated  that  between  1961 
and  1975  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment  for  an  additional 
1.5  million  persons  in  the  agricultural  sector,  a  26  percent  increase  from 
1%0.  •  , 

Per  capita  agricultural  income  remains  low,  largely  because  of 
seasonal  wage  labor  and  the  agricultural  underemployment  associated 
with  subsistence  farming.  The  government  has  attempted  to  correct 
the  problem  by  fixing  minimum  wages  for  agricultural  workers,  (see 
ch.  21,  Labor).  Disparities  continue^to  exist,  however,  as  average  wages 
in  the  north  tend  to  be  about  twice  the  minimum  wage,  while  in 
the  south  they  about  equal  it.  Until  1965*  when  the  program  was 
abandoned,  \a  source  of  income  was  provided  by  the  bracero  (day 
laborer)  program,  under  w;hich  Mexican  farm  workers  engaged  in 
seasonal  wage  labor  in  the,  southwestern  United  States.  Between  19r 
Jfnd  1962,  hrareroH  hronght  hack  into  Mexico  an  estimated  US$'W  niil- 
lion  annually.  !  .  / 

The  rate  of  agricultural  production  is  increasing.  It  U  estimated 
that  by  1975  Mexico  will  not  ohly  continue  to  be  able  to  feed  her  popu- 
lation, but  will  be  in  a  strong  Export  position  in  agriculturar  products. 
Nutritional  deficiencies  remain  within  the  country,  however.  Between 
1940  and  1960  deficiency  of  calories  in  the  diet  was  largely  overcome, 
but  protein  and  vitamin  requirements  continued  notrto  be  met,  es- 
pecially in  isolated  rural  areas,  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  states  of 
Mpi'elos,  Oaxaca,  Veracruz,  San  Luis  Potosi,  aji(l  in  the  Federal 
District.  The  government  has  been  active  in  nutrition  programs,  par- 
ticularly in  providing  vitamins  for  children,  and  has  encouraged  the 
stability  of  food  prices  in  the  1960'&— a  stability  which  is  expected  to 
continue  well  into  the  1970's.  /  , 

}  LAND  USE  AND  DEyELOPMENT 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  the  Mexican  government  estimates 
that  15  percent  is  capable  of  being  put  under  cultivation.  It  was  esti- 
mated in  19.67  that  only  60  percent  of  the  available  land  was  actually 
under  culthatioii,  e\en  thou^^b  a\er  80  pt  ivent  luid  boon  incorporated 
into  farms./rotal  land  incorporated  into  farms  has  increased  markedly 
since  1940,  and  Mexico  is  approaching  the  limits  of  available  land  for 
both  crops  and  pastures  (see  table  22) .  ' 

Land  utilization  has  also  increased,  largely  because  o\  widespread 
irrigation.projects.  TJie  decade  1957-1967  saw  an  increase  (>f  28  percent 
in  the  airfount  of  land  under  cultivation.  But  because  of  such  factors 
as  need/or  additional  irrigation,  land  lying  fallow,  plant  diseases  or 
^pests,  orop  rotation,  and  the  absence  of  modern  agricultural  techniques 
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Table  22:  AvailabilUy  of  Land  and  Land  in  Farms  in  Mexico^  1960 


CROPLAND  PASTURES  FORESTS 


Millions  Percent  Millions  Percent  Millions  Percent 
of  acres       '      >      of  acres  of  acres 


Total  availability  

72.4 

100.0 

211. 

8 

100. 

0 

163. 

6 

100.0 

Land  in  farm..: 

1940-.  

- .     36.  8 

50.  8 

'  138. 

8 

6.5. 

6 

94. 

2 

.  57.  6 

1950  

49.1 

.07.9 

166. 

5 

78. 

6 

95. 

9 

58.  6 

1960  

58.8 

81.2 

195. 

2 

92. 

2 

108. 

0 

66.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  Republic  of  Mexico,  Minist*y  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock, 
Projections  of  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  AgriaiHural  Prodttds  in  Mexico 
to  1966,  1970,  and  1976, 

among  the  subsistence  sector,  the  latest  available  data  show  the  ratio 
of  harvested  area  to  total  cropland  to  be  around  50  percent. 

Thd^^Northern  zone  of  the  country,  despite  its  semi-arid  to_ari3 
climate,  contains  two-thirds  of  the  country's  pasture  land  and  has  the 
lowest  proportion, of  idle  cropland  as  it  contains  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  irrigated  land.  Large  areas  remain  unused,  however,  because  of 
the  distance  between  deseit  lands  and  sources  of  water.  The  Central 
zone,  because  of  population  pressure  and  because  it  is  the  aeat  of  the 
traditional  dry-farming  economy,  has  a  high  rate  of  land  utilization, 
even  though  many  area.^  remain  too  steep  for  crops.  In  the  Gulf  and 
Southern  Pacific  zones,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  idle  land 
is  high.  Not  only  liaye  hydraulic  projects  until  recently  been  concen- 
trated in  the  north,  but  soil  quality  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
land  to  lie'  fallow  to  reeiiporate  its  fertility.  New  irrigation  and  flood 
control  projects  and  increased  use  of  fertilizers,  should  raise  productiv- 
ity of  Sw»iitliern  lands. 

Unceitainty  exists  as  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  Mexico's  forests, 
which  are  located  primarily  m  the  Center  and  Southern  zones  (£ee  ch, 
2^  Physical  Environment) .  Population  pressure  and  livestock  extension 
have  tended  to  elictoacli  on  forests  in  some  areas,  but  the  1960  census 
showed  that  one-third  of  the  country's  forests  remained  unexploitedj 

The  government  recogni/.f.s-  that  a  better  use  of  water  resources  is 
basic  for  a  inore  efficient  use  of  available  land,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Hydraulic  Resources  has  been  active  in  programs  of  irrigation  and. 
flood  control.  By  1967  .slightly  over  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  lanS 
was  under  irrigation,  a  25  percent  increase  over  tlfe  amount  under  irri- 
gation in  1957.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  3  million  acres.could 
be  improved  by  irrigation  (mainly  in  the  Xorthefn  Pacific  zone)  and 
about  7  million  acres  {in  the  Gulf  and  Southern  Pacific  zones)  by 
drainage  and  flood  control  works  {see  table  23).        ^  • 
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^Table  23.  Cropland  m  Mexico  and  Area  Capable  of  hnptovemfnt  Throwjh  Hydraulic 

Works,  UmO-W^O 

-   (in  thousands  of  acres) 


Area  Total        North     Northern       Gulf      Southern  Cfnt«T 

'  ^  l*acinc  ^  Pacific 

Total  cropland   72,751    18,283     7,205    13,59:5    14,962  18,708 

Cropland  under  irrigjition, 

I960  1   8,685     3,042     2,716         79        375  2,473 

Total  area  subject  to 

improvement  1960   13,035     2,118   '2,501  .  5,802     2,024  590 

Area  Improved  by 

hydraulic  works  in  _  _ 

1961-64 J^^-^^.^z-rrrr:'"'  360  47          12         30        150  121 

Programfor  1965-70'....  1,  539  319  445  227  178  370 
Area  remaining  for 

improvement  ftftor 

1970   11,  134     1,752     2,043     5,545     1,695  99 

1  Wtiiks  and  projects  of  Ministry  o!  Hydraulic  Resources  only. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Projections  of  Supply  and  Demand  for  AgricuUural  Producls 
in  Mexico, 

LAND  TENURE 

Laud  holdings  in  Mexico  are  clianicterized  by  tlic  coexistence  of  two 
systems  of  tenure  and  two  parallel  organizu*  ional  principles.  Holdings 
may  be_i)rivately  owned  or  coinnianally  held  and  they  may  be  consume  - 
tion  or  market  oriented.  Tlie  small  size,  work-intensive  farm  units 
prev«iiK  whether  private  or  coniiiuinal,  and  are  especially  cliaractcristic 
of  the  center  and  south.  The  extensive,  multi-personnel,  market  ori- 
eiited  holdiugs  ai*e  more  prevalent  in  tlic  north, 

Kjfdos  (production  units  organize<l  on  a  cooperative  and  communal 
basis)  inay  be  as  large  as  tlie  most  extensive  private  liolding.s,  but  the 
holding  of  tlie  average  ^y7r/a/a?^*o  (individual  worker  of  the  communal 
lands)  i.s  often  smaller  than  that  of  the  average  private  farmer.  Only 
in  the  large  northern  ejidos  is  specialization  of  skill  apparent.  In  the 
larger  operations,  foniiiioii  probleiiij^—sucli  as  irrigation,  fertilization, 
types  of  crops  proiluced,  processing,  marketing,  and  transportation- 
are  handled  for  *^he  entire  cooperative. 

The  agricultuial  division  of  the  country  between  tAtensive  aAd  in- 
tensive forms  (north  and  south  respectively)  is  both  historical  and 
administrative,  I:i  the  south,  traditional  Indian  intensive  production 
units  of  small  size  survived  the  Spanisli  Conquest  and  the  colonial 
p-^riod  intact.  In  tlie  north,  where  tlie  density  of  Indian  population 
was  always  niucli  lower,  tlie  har-ienda  (large  estate)  became  dominant, 
w  itli  its  senii  feudal  organization  and  its  division  of  labor  according  to 
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oocuputioiial  hkill.  Tlio  hacknda  was  nnicli  more  easily  uduptable  to 
the  growing  market  economy  of  tlio  20tli  century  tliaii  were  tlie  small 
Indian  plots  of  tlio  south. 

The  ejidos  liave  historical  antecedents  in  the  comnnnial  organization 
of  land  holdings  that  characterized  many  Indian  groups  befog  the 
Spanish  conquest.  Diii'ing  tlic  eoh}nial  period  and  the  19th  century, 
communal  holdings  were  alniOot  entirely  replaced  by  private  holdings 
which  evolved  from  the  e^icomierula^y^imi^  in  Avhich  the  Spanish 
cr.wn  granted  large  tracts  of  land— and  the  Indians  to  work  the 
land — to  private  individuals  (see  ch.  Historical  Setting)^.  With 
agrarian  reform  as  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Revolution,  t]\Q^ejido8  have 
been  restored  to  prominence.  As  of  19G7,  of  a  total  of  163.2  million 
acres  covere^l  by  the  agrarian  reform  program  of  1915,  147.7  million, 
or  slightly  over  a  foiirtlw  of  Mexico's  natiomd  territory,  had  been 
distributed  to  2.6  million  cjidatarios. 

The  Constitution  of  Idll  and  the  Agrarian  Code  of  1934  provided 
for  tiic  restitution  of  land  to  communal  villages  and  sot  forth  limits 
and  provisions  to  which  persons  holding  these  lands  nnisf  conform. 
Land  limits  per  ejidatarw  are  24.71  acres  (or  10  hectares)  of  irrigated 
laud  or  49.42  acres  in  dry  land.  Those  entitled  to  ejidal  parcels  but 
for  whom  no  land  is  available  receive  certificates  of  agrarian  rights 
(derechos  agravios  a  Halco)-m^  nuist  await  the  next  .distribuCidn  of 
land  by  the  government.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  with  such 
certificates  range  from  500,000  to  1,000,000,  bat  all  estimates  agree 
that  the  number  is  increasing. 

Most  often,  tillable  land  granted  to  an  cjido  is  divided  into  plots  or 
parcels  fanned  by  the  individual  ejtdafaitos;  in  w  few  ca^ei^,  the  crop- 
land is  held  in  common.  The  pasture  and  woodland  areas  are  held  for 
comnninal  use  by  the  cjldo.  The  cjldatario  may  dispose  of  the  prodiice 
of  his  cropland  as  he  wishes;  liowever,  to  continue  his  holding,  he 
must  cultivate  it.  If  the  land  \^  nhnndoned  for  2  years,  it  reverts  to 
the  cpdo  for  reassignment.  By  law ,  ryV/A?/  parcels  cannot  be  transferred 
from  the  one  person  ^o  whom  they  v ''re  originally  assigned.  The 
( jidntano  may  augment  the  size  of  liis  holdings  and  lience  their  yield, 
by  renting  additional  hind  from  others,  and  indeed  not  only  is  there 
cousideralde  renting  to  other  tjuhttavios  but  occasionally  to  persons 
ont.side  the  epdo^ 

The  maxinuim  amount  of  lanil  (liat  ran  he  held  as  pri\ntc  property 
depends  nn  tlie  use  to  Vv  lTu'li  the  land  is  put.  The  limit  is  ^renerally  247 
a<ivs  (100  hectares)  of  irrigated  land  or  the  equi\alent  thereof. 
K*|iii\alcnth  of  one  acre  of  irrigated  land  are  generally  4.94  acres  of 
^  nuiiin  igattHl  huwlj^.^S  acres  of  good  dry-land  pasture,  or  i9.7?  acres 

of  pool*  (piality  ilry-land  pasture.  Higher  limits  on  private  land  are 
cM.ihlii^hed  for  the  production  of  certain  .specified  crops.  The  limit  is 
37^  ,\c\v^  of  irrigated  land  for  production  of  cotton  and  741  acres  for 
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baiiuimH,  .sugJircnut*,  i'otlV(»,  hene(|nen,  rubber,  coconuts.  gru])es,  olives, 
vanilhi,  cocoa,  and  fruits.  Enougli  hmd  may  be  used  iierYnanently  to 
<3Uf)port  f»00  liead  of  cattle,  or  the  e([uivalent  in  smaller  aniuials. 
^Unlike  fijUlal  property,  private  property  can  be  transferred  by  sale 
from  one  person  to  another.  Titles  to  land  are  registered  in  each 
mHuhiplo  (municii)ality).  If  the  onn  ner  dies  intestate,  the  land  passes 
to  his  next  of  kin.  Owners  of  prisate  ])roperty  may  increase  their 
holdings,  as  nmy  ejidatarios,  by  renting  pieces  of  land  from  hirger 
holders,  or,  unlike  eyuIatanosAyy  t  iking  additional  land  in  the  names 
of  members  of  the  family. 

The  distribution  of  land  between  private  and  ejUlal  lioldings 
changed  markedly  between  1930  and  1940  but  has  since  stabili;^.ed 
so  that  by  1900  approximately  43  percent  of  the  croplands  were  in 
ajidnl  holdings  (see  table  24).  The  average  size  of  both  private  and 
cyHlal  holdings  in  all  regions  of  the  country  has  increased  sihce  19j0, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Center  zbnc,  where  population  pressure  is 
the  greatest.  .Vccording  to  the  1900  census,  the  average  size  of  private 
holdin£rs  was  hi^rhest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
zones^  while  ejidal  holdings  were  largest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  zone 
(see  table  2.*)).  The  number  of  farms  holding  12.o.*5  acres  or  less  varied 
from  44  percent  in  the  Center  zone  to  10  i)ercent  in  the  North  and 
Northern  IVfific  zoiujs-.  their  share  in  aggregate  ciopland  varied  from 
almost  10  percent  in  the  former  to  less  than  2  percent  in  the  hitter 
two  zones  (see  table  26) . 

A\erage  size,  of  course,  does  not  reflect  the  distribution  of  land  in 
individual  holdings  nor  the  amount  of  arable  land  within  a  holding. 
In  an  intercensal  estimate  made  in  1064, 9  percent  of  the  private  farms 
had  no  arable  land:  presumably  they  were  ranching  or  forestry  enter- 
l)rises.  Private  farms  with  12.35  acres  or  less  of  arable  land  constituted 
75  percent  of  the  total :  12  ])ercent  of  the  farms  bad  ))et  ween  12.35  and 
01.77  acres;  only  4  percent  had  more  than  01.77  acres  of  arable  land. 
Although  there  are  some  very  large  farms,  particularly  in  the  north, 
nuich  ai  the  land  of  large  farms  is  too  mountainous  or  too  arid  to  be 
useful.  In  the  north,  0  percent  of  the  land  was  reported  tillable  and  4 
percent  wasiactnally  in  cro})s.  In  the  central  region,  ^8  percent  was 
tillable  and  19  perceitt  was  in  crops. 

X     CROP  PRODUCTION 

Of  Mexico's  extensive  variety  of  agricultural  products,  sugar,  corn, 
wheat,  beans,  cotton,  rice,  and  coffee  have  been  traditionally  and  re- 
main presently  the  principal  ones  (see  table  27).  In  recent  years  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  l)ecn  gaining  pu  increasing  share  of  lx)th  the 
export  and  the  domestic  market^  In  1907  a  sharp  rise  in  export  sales  of 
sorghum  and  wheat  seed  indiclated  the  emergence  of  yet  additional 
products  of  substantial  importftnce. 
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Table  Si.  Area  of  Cropland  in  Mexico^  by  Size  and  Type  of  Farm ^  1930-1960 


Tyi>o  of  htm 


Perce*  :ago  shares  of  total  cropland 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Private  holdings: 

Over  12.35  acres   80.  6      45.  9      49.  5        51.  3 

12.35  acres  or  less   6.  1        7.  2        6.  4         5, 3 

Ejido  holdings   13.  1       47.  4       44.  1        43. 4. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Projections  of  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Agricultural 
Products  in  Mexico, 


Table  ^5.  Average  Sizz  of  Ifoldinga  in  Mexico,  by  Region^  1950  and  1060 

(in  acres) 


Region 


Average  size 


1950 


1960 


Total   19/5  -  21.7 

North   .  ...  24.  5  32.4 

Northern  Pacific   36.5  51.1 

Gulf.--   20.5  27.4 

Southern  Pacific   j  <  ...  22.  9  26. 4 

Center   14.3  12,1 

Source:  Adapted  from  Projections  of  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Agricultural 
Products  in  Mexico. 


Table  26,  Number  of  Holdings  and  Area  of  Cropland  in  Mexico^  by  Type,  Size, 

and  Regiont  1060 
(percentage  of  total) 


HoRion 


I^orcentape  of  number  of  holdings    Percentage  of  area  of  cropland 

Trivate  holdings 


Private  holdinfrs 

Ovpr  12.35  12.35  acres 
acres        or  less 


Ejido    Eildo 

plots     Over  12.35^  12.3^  acres  plots 
acres        or  less 


Total  

10.  5 

33.2 

50.  3 

51.  3 

5.  3' 

43.4 

North  

30.  1 

10.6 

51).  3 

56.  3 

1.8 

41.9 

Northern  Pacific. -I  

26.  7 

10.0 

63.  3 

54.8 

1.2 

44.0 

Gulf  

24.  5 

21.6 

53.  9 

53.  7 

3,i 

42.6 

Southern  Pacific  

...  11.4 

40.9 

47.  7 

57.  5 

7.2.^ 

35.3 

Center  

10.3 

44.0 

4.5,7 

39.  5 

9.9  ^ 

50.6 

Source:  Adapted  from 

Projections 

of  Supply 

of  and 

Demand  for  Agricultural 

Products  in  Mexico. 
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Cotton  1ms  been  one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Mexicb,  both  as 
a  source  of  foreign  exclnxiige  and  for  its  role  in  the  economy.  Cotton 
producers  pion^fered  in  shifting  agriculture  from  subsistence  to  com- 
mercial forms  of  prodnction.  Cotton  expoKs  have  tended  to  stabilize 
the  export  market  generally  and  have  lielped  to  move  Mexico  away 
from  a  geographic  dependence  on  the  Tnited  States  market;  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  sold  to  Jai)an  and  European  countries.  Domestically, 
cotton  output  has  ljeli)ed  to  raise  the  rural  wage  level,  particularly  in 
the  iKith.  In  recent  years  cotton  exports  have  fallen — in  1967  because 
of  decreased  demand  and  in  1968  l>ecause  of  hurricanes  in  Tampico 
and  drouglit  and  plague  in  Mexicali — but  still  provide  the  largest 
single  export  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  1960  census  showed  that  the  largest  share  of  acreage  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  corn  (see  table  28).  Nearly  half  continues  to  come 
from  tlie  Center  zone,  which  is  the  focus  of  traditimuil  and  subsistence 

Table -27.  Production  of  Principal  Crops  in  Mexico,  t9e($-t967 
(in  thousands  of  tons) 

1003  1964  1965  1966  1967 


Sugar   21,535  21,836  22,431  23,400  25,800 

Com—;   6,424  8,454  8,502  9,105  9,264 

Wheat*    1 ,  786  2,  1 34  2,  282  1,  609  2, 096 

Beans   816  89iJ  903  945  1,  OOS 

Cotton  •  500  566  543  601  '  565 

Rice   296  274  340  390  392 

Coffee    142  145  159  185  165 


Source:  Adapted  from  Mercado  de  VahreSf  December  1968. 


Table  28.  Principal  Agricultural  Products  tn  Mexico^  by  Area  Harvested  and  Growing 

Region,  I960 


[in  thousands  of  acres] 


Product 

Tot;a  arc;i 

North 

Northern 

Cfiite 

s 

Southern 

harvested 

Taciflc 

Paciflc 

16,  009.7 

2,  985.  0 

694.  4 

7,  628. 

0 

4,  702.  3 

Wheat...  

2.  151.5 

543.  6 

813.  7 

727. 

5 

66.7 

lliee  

342.7  . 

143.0 

84. 

3 

72.9 

42.  5 

1,  103.  1 

213.2 

1,  627. 

4 

304.2 

338.0 

801.  1 

122.  8 

JO.  8 

174. 

7 

389.  7 

33.  1 

Coffee-  

738.  5 

24.  2 

6.  4 

95. 

1 

257.  7 

355.  1 

2,  013.  0 

1,  173.  7 

770.  0 

68.4 

Source:  Adapted  from  Projections  of  Supj^y  of  and  Demand  for  Agricnltiiral 
Products  in  Mexico, 


agriculture,  and  strong  economic  and  social  foixes  tend  to  keep  it 
that  way.  As  irrigated  land  in  the  north  is  open^,  production  is  in- 
creasingly moving  there  and  yields  "are  rising.  Between  1960  and  1960 
production  increased  by  31  percent ;  between  1966  and  1967  it  increased 
'  by  about  20  percent.  Production  is  higher  than  domestic  consumption, 
yet  world  market  prices  are  inferior  to  domestic  ones;  although  corn 
is  one  of  the  leading  exports,  there  continue  t^v  be  large  domestic 
surplu.«5es.  ^ 

Coffee  continues  to  be  a  major  crop.  About  half  of  tlie  harvest  comes 
from  the  states  of  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  and  Caxaca.  Mexican  ava  bica 
coffee  commands  premium  prices,  and  overall  production  costs  have 
been  lower  than  those  of  competitors  due  to  higher  yields.  Higher  cof- 
fee earnings  have  helped  raise  per  capita  income  in  the  south,  where  it 
still,  however,  renicJns  the  lowest  in  the  country.  In  1966  low  world 
market  prices  lowered  coffee  output,  but  in  1968  productivity  increased 
and  both  domestic  and  external  demand  for  coffee  was  being  met. 

Sugar  also  continues  as  a  major  crop.  The  external  demand  for  it 
is  not  being  met,  despite  higher  yields  as  a  result  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane  shifting  to  Veracruz  and  the  content  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  being  increased. 

The  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  increasing  in  imix)rtance, 
paiticularly  as  export  products.  Melons,  tomatoes,  peppers,  peas,  and 
cucumbers  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  th€|  crops  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  zone  which  are  being  exported  to  the  United  States.  Tomatoes 
are  the  most  important  single  crop  and  account  for  63  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  melon  and  vegetable  exports.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increa.se  in  tomato  output  since  1961,  largely  because  of  increased  fer- 
tilization,  although  there  were  setbacks  in  1967  and  1968  because  of 
weather  and  blight  problems.- 

Strawberries  are  produced  in  the  Center  zone  largely  for  export. 
The  canning  and  freezing  plants  being  developed  around  strawberry 
producing  areas  are  expected  to  improve  not  only  the  export  of  straw- 
berries  but  of  other  horticultural  products  as  well.  Most  fruits  and 
vegetables  ai'e  iise<l  both  domestically  and  for  export.  The  one  excep- 
tion is  eggplant:  since  there  is  no  domestic  demand  for  it,  the  entire 
crop  is  exported. 

FISHERIES 

Mexico's  fisheries,  like  those  of  many  Latin  American  countries, 
have  remained  underdeveloped,  despite  the  fact  that  Mexico  possesses 
a  long  coast  line  and  rich  off-shore  resources.  Commercial  fishing  ven- 
tures have  been  developed  only  since  the  late  1940's.  Mexico's  warm 
3eas  contain  a  fish  population  of  many  species  rather  than  large  schools 
of  single  finfish  found  in  cooler  waters.  The  difficulty  of  catching  a 
single  marketable  fish  has  tended  to  discourage  major  investment  in 
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the  industry.  Now,  only  about  one-third  of  the  fish  caught  in  Mexican 
waters  is  consumed  within  the  country;  the  rest  is  exported,  mostly 
to  the  United  States. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  annual  catch  comes  from  the  areas 
lying  off  the  Pacific  coast,  of  Baja  California,  within  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Sinaloa  and  Nayarit.  Sardines 
and  tuna  are  taken  off  the  coast  of  Baja  California  mainly  by  United 
States  boats;  the  Mexican  government  collects  a  tax  on  the  catch.  A 
commercial  fishing  area  of  secondary  importance  lies  within  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  the  -wMers  provide  red  snapper,  sea  bass,  and 
pompano.  ^ 

Since  World  War  II,  shrimping  has  been  the  mainstay  of  com- 
mercial fishing  along  the  west  coast.  Most  of  the  annual  take  is 
processed  in  freezing  plants  at  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  for  shipment 
to  tiie  United  States.  In  recent  years,  overexploitation  of  shrimp  fish- 
eries along  the  cosxsts  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  has  caused  trawlers  to 
shift  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  Although  about  three- fourths 
of  the  total  shrimp  catch  still  comes  from  beds  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
in  recent  years  the  shrimping  industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  the 
southern.Gulf  area.  The  main  shrimp  beds  are  off  Tabasco  and  south- 
ern Campeche.  Shrimp  exports  now  constitute  one  of  Mexico's  major 
sources  of  foreign  exchange. 

:  LIVESTOCK 

Livestock  production  in  Mexico  increased  from  1910  to  1960  at  an 
annual  rate  of  lA  percent.  According  to  the  1960  census,  there  were  16 
nullion  beef  cattle,  6  million  hogs,  5.2  million  sheep,  and  9fl  million 
goats.  Until  fairly  recently  beef  production  suffered  from  epidemics 
of  hoof  and  mouth  disease,  lack  of  modern  breeding  techniques,  and 
in  southern  areas  from  diseases  carried  by  bats.  In  the  north,  where 
most  cattle  raising  is  carried'  on,  cattle  breeders  encounter  drought, 
depleted  pastureland,  and,  because  of  shortcomings  of  transportation, 
weight  loss  of  the  cattle  which  must  travel  long  distances  to  reach  the 
main  markets  in  Mexico  City.  With  the  impottation  of  breeding  cattle 
accelerated  in  1967,,  it  is  expected  that  the  cattle  population  will  be 
raised  and  both  meat  and  dairy  industries  improved.  By  1968  Mexico 
had  become  one  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  beef  products  to  the 
L'nited  States,  but  domestic  demands  were  still  not  being  met. 

FORESTRY 

Forest  exploitation  in  Mexico,  as  in  much  of  Latin  America,  has 
tended  to  be  destructive.  Widespread  cutting  and  burning  have  re- 
duced availability  of  forest  land  from  about  60  percent  of  the  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period  to  about  13  percent  in  the  1960*3. 
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Of  tilt?  reniaiiiiii*^  forests,  one-third  are  considered  softwood  and  two- 
thirds  hardwood;  pine  and  oak  trees  are  the  most  abundant  and  the 
jnost  vahiahle  connnercially.  ' 

Becanse  their  avaih^bilit y  ib  limited,  forest  prodnctlare  used  largely 
for  domestic  eou^jumption  in  constrnctionj  as  packing  material,  in  jnan- 
nfactuml  goods  (principally  furniture),  and  as  pulp  for  paper.  Do- 
mestic denuind  for  paper  is  lugh  and  nuist  be  nief  largely  by  imports: 
in  1967  paper  placed  aiiipng  the  top  ten^imports. 

Prograins  are  under  way  to  revise  forestry  activities  so  that  higher 
yields  will  be  obtained  at  the  same  time  ther(»^is  better  forest  conserva- 
tion. The  National  luftiitute  of  Forestry  has  instituted  a  program  of 
studies  and  activities  in  forest  technology  and  disease  control.  In  1968, 
;i5  million  pesos  were  budgeted  for  forest  conservation.  This  amount 
constituted  only  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the  total  budgeted  for  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  as  the  government 
continuesjo  i)lace  priority  on  irrigation  projects, 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

The  principal  source  of  agricultural  investment  is  the  government. 
From  1948  to  1968  appropriations  for  agricultural  development  in- 
creased from  692  million  pesos  to  nearly  2,000  million  pesos,  and  in  this 
latter  year  represented  11  percent  of  the  federal  budget.  Tlie  largest 
share  of  agricultural  appropriations  goes  towards  irrigation  and  flood 
contjol  projects.  In  addition  to  direct  investment,  the  government 
subsidizes  both  private  and  ejidal  credit  banks,  the  commodity  supply 
agency,  and  a  program  of  agricultural  insurance. 

Another  important  source  of  investment  is  the  farmers  themselves* 
Although  contributing  a  declining  share  of  fixed  capital  investment 
(hydraulic  works,  construction,  railtracks  and  roads)  since '1940— 
from  20.2  percent  that  year  to  12.6  in  1960 — priyate  semi-fixed  capital 
(machinery,  appliances,  vehicles,j:pols)  grew  from  8.8  percent  in  1940 
to  15.7  i>ercent  in  1960.  The  number  of  tractors — one  of  the  main  indi- 
cators of  mechanization  of  agriculture — increased  fourfold  from  1940 
to  1950.  Between  lOoO  and  1960  the  number  doubled,  and  it  is  ex{>ected 
to  doul)le  a*rain  so  that  by  1970  there  will  be  approximately  125,000 
tractors. 

Other  .sources  of  investment  are  international  agencies,  such  as  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  World  Bank,  In  early  1968  a  loan  of 
US$125  million  was  negotiated  with  the  World  Bank  for  irrigation 
and  crop  iuiprovenVents  in  the  Culiacan  Valley.  Since  1944  the  Kocke- 
feller  Foundation  has  financed  agricultural  research  in  Mexico,  di- 
rected primarily  into  the  improvement  of  wheat  and  corn  strains. 

The  principal  sources  of  agricultural  credit  are  the  private  banking 
system*  and  the  official  agricultural  credit  banks.  In  recent  years  loans 
to  farmers  by  private  banks  have  amounted  to  about  30  percent  of 
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total  agneultunil  credit,  and  have  increased  from  1,630  million  pesos 
in  1900  to  S.STO  million  pesos  in  1967.  The  remaining  70  percent  of 
total  agricultural  credit  is  provided  by  official  agencies,  of  which  the 
principal  ones  are  the  National  Ejidal  Credit  Bank  (Banco  Nacional 
de  Credito  Ejidal)  and  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  (Banco 
Nacional  dc  Credito  Agricola).  Government  loans  amounted  to  \^fioO 
pesos  in  1960  and  increased  in  1967  to  8,971  million  pesos,  (see  table  29) , 

The  National  Ejidal  Credit  Bank  was  established  through  initial 
funding  by  the  government  in  1935  to  provide  credit  for  ejidatarios. 
It  may  make  loans  to  local  ejidal  credit  societies  or  directly*to  individ- 
ual ey/j/a^ar/t?^  vouched  for  by  the  credit  society  to  which  they  belong. 
Loans  are  generally  for:  security  of  products,  iisually  for  marketing; 
obtaining  materials  or  to  cover  other  expenses  in  the  production  of 
crops;  repairs,  equipment,  or  livestock;  and  long  term  investment, 
such  as  construction  of  roads,  acquisition  of  land  or  processing  plants. 

In  addition  to  its  administrative  and  legal  departments,  the  Bank 
has  a  commercial  department  in  charge  of  financing  equipment  and 
materials  used  for  production  (machinery,  fertilizer,  saed)  ;  handling 
crops  purchased  from  borrowers  or  accepted  in  paymen^  of  loans;  and 
administering  processing  plants  for  such  products  as  sugar,  rice, 
cotton,  and  coffee.  Since  the  bank  performs  a  good  many  services  for 
ejidatanos  ontside  the  rai^ge  of  normal  banking,  and  in  many  cases 
provides  financial  relief  and  capital  to  ejidatarios  whose  income  is 
small  at  best,  it  frequently  operates  at  a  deficit  which  must  be  made 
upi  by  the  government. 

Created  in  1926,  the  National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  provided 
credit  to  both  private  farmers  and  ejidatarios  until  the  Ejidal  Bank 

Tahh  29,  Volume  of  Agricultural  Credit  OutManding  at  End  of  Year,  Mexico, 

1960  and  1967 
(in  millions  of  pesos] 

Type  of  Institution  1960  ,  1967 


Commercial  institutions:  . 

banks  of  deposits  or  savings   1, 235  2,  682 

Other  finance  companies   382  1, 106 

Other  private  finance   13  82 

Total  private  finance^   1,  630  3,  870 

Government  finanee  agencies   3, 930  8, 971 

Grand  total   5,560  12,841 


Source:  Adapted  from  Pan  American^Union,  Inventory  of  Information  Basic  to  the 
Planning  of  Agricultural  Development  in  Latin  America:  Mexico;  Banco 
de  Mdxico,  Infomie  Anual,  1967, 
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begsxn  to  fnm  tioii.  Since  thon  it:  has  provided  credit  only  to  independ- 
ent fanners.  Becan.so  it  is  al^le  to  make  loans  on  mortgages  or  collateral 
not  available  to  the  Ejidnl  Bank  {ejklalarios  cannot  own  land)  and 
does  not  have  to  supervise  complex  ejidal  societies,  its  operations  are 
more  simple. 

Both  tlie  Ejidal  Bank  and  the  Agicultnral  Bank  exert  considerable 
inflneiice  over  aoricultural  prod\iction.  Tlie  banks'  technicans  cu.stom- 
arilv  cOiisun  with  the  farmei'  and  recommend  what  crops  arc  to  be 
raised:  the  policy  of  both* banks  has  been  one  of  favoring  loans  to  in- 
crease production  of  crops  wliich  are  considered  likely  to  diminish 
imports  or  which— like  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar— develop  large 
volumes  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  Export  Bank  (Banco  de  Coniercio  Exterior)  is  a  source  of  agri- 
cultural credit  in  that  it  finances  exports  throngli  the  Ejidal  and 
Agricultural  Banks.  Loans  have  facilitated  exports  of  cotton,  rice, 
sngar,  coffee,  candelilla  wax,  and  strawberries.  Loans  have  also  been 
irnuited  to  facilitate  imports  of  fertilisers,  insecticides,  and  agricul* 
tin-al  machinery,  and  for  general  agricultural  development  projects, 
such  as  land  clearhig. 

Marketing  processes  in  Afexit^o  are  largely  left  to  free  enterprise; 
the  government  intervenes  on  behalf  of  the  farmer  or  the  consumer 
only  to  assure  snfltcient  domestic  quantities  of  certain  commodities. 
The  National  Staples  Company  (CompafuaNacional  de  Subsistencias 
Populari^s— CONASUPO)  is  Mexico's  official  commodity  supply 
agency.  Financed  by  credit  institutions  and  private  capital,  GONA 
SUPO  is  also  subsidized  by  the  government  to  cover  operational  losses. 
CONASUPO  purchases  (abroad  if  necessary),  stores,  and  red;s- 
tributes  food  !-taples  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  domestic  market  supplied 
w  ith  basic  commodities  and  to  maintain  stable  prices  for  tl^e  benefit 
of  consumer  and  farmer.  Its  operations  are  most  extensive  in  tlie  cities, 
particularly  Mexico  City,  where  it  sells  at  a  number  of  retail  shops,  but 
it  also  sells  from  trucks  which  can  be  sent  to  any  district  where  prices 
are  considered  t6l)e  out  ^ line. 

/rhere  are  some  products  in  the  marketing  of  which  the  government 
does  not  intervene,  such  as  fresh  vegetables  and  oil  seeds.  The  market- 
ing of  cattle  also  occurs  uiider  free  enterprise  but  under  conditions 
Cf)n?idored  by  the  i)roducers  to  be  disadvantageous.  Cattl6  sliipped 
fnMii  the  north  to  Mexico  City  is  handled  by  intermediaries  who  find 
hnyers.  Prodncers  have  comi>lained  that  these  intermediaries  fre- 
(|uently  delay  sale  and  deli\ery  of  cattle  and  the  animals  suffer  nw 
necessary  weight  loss. 

ROLE  OF  THE  GOVERNMExNT 

The  most  important  agencies  involved  in  the  formation  of  agricul- 
tural policy  include  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Live.<;tock,  the 
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Departinent  of  Agrarian  Allairs,  the  Ministry  of  Ilyilraulio  Resourceb, 
the  Ejidttl  Credit  Bank,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  the  Export 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Mexico.  The  dominant  role  is  played  by  the 
agencies  of  the  federal  governnientj  and  In  particular,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  policy  goals  of  the 
govenunent  concerning  agriculture  ai'e:  self-sufficiency  in  agricultural 
production  for  the  entire  country;  production  of  raw  materials  for  in- 
dustry; provision  of  adecpuite  technical  assistance  to  farmei's;  develop- 
ment of  the  supply  of  credit  to  agriculture;  development  of  agricul- 
tural insurance;  support  for  agricultural  education  and  research; 
strengthening  of  domestic  markets  and  assistance  in  maintaining  for- 
eign markets  for  Mexican  agricultural  products;  encouragement  of 
improvements  to  the  land,  and  construction  of  irrigation  and  drainage 
works  and  needed  buildings;  increased  use  of  mechanical  power  on 
farms;  stimulation  of  the  production  of  needed  crops;  increased  pro- 
duction of  livestock  products;  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of 
plants  to  process  agricultural  products;  and  strengthening  the  credit 
structure  of  agricultui'e  and  using  funds  obtained  from  abroad  for 
co£tain  new  projects:  , 

Tlie-Ministry  of  Agricidture  and  Livestock  is  divided  into  four 
departments— Agrictilt'.jre,  Livestock,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries.  The 
first  two  are  in  turn  divided  into  a  variety  of  bureaus  and  olfices  dealing 
with  s{>ccific  aspects  of  agriculture  or  stockraising,  such  as  agricul- 
tural engineering  or  livestock  diseases.  Besides  its  own  programs,  the 
Ministry  has  considerable  influence  in  directing  the  activities  of  credit 
banks  and  other  autonomous  or  semi-autonomous  agencies,  and  in  fact 
sui)orvIses  many  of  them  directly.  Advisory  organizations  exist  within 
the  Ministry  and  contain  representatives  of  the  national  agricultural 
and  livestock  unions  and  of  the  credit  banks. 

The  Agrarian  Affairs  Department  is  charged  with  the  development 
of  the  national  agrarian  policy  as  based  on  the  Agrarian  Code  and 
complementary  laws.  Until  tlie  repeal  of  the  Federal  Law  of  Coloniza- 
tion ill  196-2,  it  was  also  charged  with  carrying  out  colonization  proj- 
ects. The  Agrarian  Affairs  Department  administers  national  lands  and 
haldios  (lands  lacking  established  ownership).  It  is  also  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  ejldos  and  for  the  granting  of  certificates  of 
agrarian  rights  to  pei'sons  who  have  proper  claims  to  ejidal  parcels 
but  for  whom  no  land  is  presently  available.  It  determines  which 
farms  or  parts  of  farms  are  properly  subject  for  conversion  into 
ejulos  and  supervises  the  division  of  lands  among  ejidatanoa  and  con- 
tracts or  agreements  affecting  ejidal  property  made  with  persons  or 
organizations  outside  the  ejidos* 

Since  t)  3  Revolution,  the  government's  l)olicy  has  been  to  fonn 
ejidos  and  to  i^n-ant  land  from  public  domains  or  from  large  holdings 
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to  as  iimny  applicants  as  possihle.  In  recent  years,  ho\ve\er.  it  1ms 
hecomo  evident  that  the  supplj  of  worthwhile  huul  for  tliis  purpose 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  This  may  forecast  a  cliange  in  the  activities 
of  the  Agrarian  Affairs  Departnlent;  greater  empliasis  may  well  be 
put  on  administratioi>  of  existing  *  jidofi  and  on  providing  cjidafanous^ 
witli  closer  guidance  and  expanded  facilities. 

Tlie  Ministry  of  Hydraulic  Resources  plans  and  executes  major  irri- 
gation, flood  control,  and  other  hydraidic  programs.  Its  irrigation 
districts  administer  and  control  the  use  of  water  from  federal  irriga- 
tion projects.  On  the  local  level,  conmiittecs  develop  plans  for  the  areas 
to  bo  planted  and  sui>er\ise  the  use  of  water.  These  committees  are 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Livestock,  the  Ministry  of  Hydraulic  Resources,  the  I^jidal  Bank,  the 
Agrarian  Bank,  ard  tlie  farmei-s  using  the  wat^r.  In  1965,  there  were 
(M  irrigation  districts  administered  by  this  agency.  The  Ministry* 
through  its  Hydrology  Division,  also  maintains  some  900  hydroelectric 
stations  t/lironghout  the  country. 

\  From  1946  to  1956,  during  the  first  10  years  of  its  activity,  the 
'Ministry  of  Hydraulic  Resources  nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  irri- 
gated land.  By  1965,  the  comitry  had  some  300  dams  irrigating  nearly' 
6.2  million  acres  and  an  additional  1.7  million  acres  irrigated  by  pump- 
i^ig  water  from  deep  wells.  From  1927  to  1940,  outlays  for  irrigation 
projects  amounted  to  from  3  to  8  i>ercent  of  the  federal  budget.  Since 
then,  irrigation  works  have  consumed  from  10  to  12  percent  of  the 
budget.  I^ng-range  plans  (1961-1985)  exist  to  raise  the  total  irrigated 
area  to  14.5  million  acres.  The  investment  in  irrigation  in  1968  was 
budgeted  at  2,045  million  pesos,  or  over  90  percent  of  the  entire  amount 
budgeted  for  agriculture  (see  ch.  24,  Public  Finance). 

Land  irrigated  through  government  projects  must  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agrarian  Code,  or  its  is  acquired  by  the  government.* 
The  government  thus  controls  vast  tracts  of  land,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  government  also  exerts  influence  over  what  is  produced. 
In  making  loans,  the  Ejidal  Bank  stipulates  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  may  be  used  and  the  crops  which  may  1^  produced.  ^ 

Through  its  irrigation  districts,  the  government  carries  on  numerous 
laud  reclamation  activities.  Particularly  in  the  north,  projects  designed 
to  reclaim  land  lost  to  saline  content  are  well  under  way.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Rio  Lerma-Chapala-Santiago  basin  is  being  devel- 
op^d.  Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  rehabilitate  the  Laguna  region, 
increase  production,  and  raise  income  levels  of  private  farmers  and 
ejiHatarios.  In  its  land  redistribution  policy,  the  government  favors 
the  small  agricultural  unit,  whether  the  worker  is  a  private  farmer  or 
an  ejidatario. 

The  government  has  begun  to  recover  some  of  the  capital  which  it 
has  invested  in  irrigation  w^orks:  new  owners  of  publicly  irrigated 
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land  are  required  to  pay  for  the  increased  value  of  the  land  they 
acquire.  Another  way  in  which  tlie  government  gains  revenue  is 
through  export  taxes:  higher  productivity  on  irrigated  lands  provides 
more  for  export,  thus  raising  the  revenue  derived  from  taxes. 
The  government  is  also  active  in  maintaining  experiment  stations 
*and  agencies  for  training  the  rural  population  in  new  x>roduction 
methods.  These  programs,  carried  out  principally  in  the  national 
irrigation  districts,  have  contributed  to  higher  yields  per  acre  in  re- 
:  spect  to  the  principal  crops.' There  is  need  to  expand  these  services, 
especially  in  the  non-irrigated  areas,  and  to  add  more  technicians  to 
both  the.agricultural  banks  and  the  institutes  for  special  agricultural 
^  programs.  / 
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CHAPTER  20 
INDUSTOY 

1/  In  1967,  industry  (miniiig,  manufacturing,  construction,  and 
J  power)  engaged^^  percent  o^the  work  force  and  accounted  for  36.6 
f  percent  of  the  gross  dbmestic Woduct  (GDP).  Between  1960  and 
i  1^7  the  share  of  extractive  industry  in  the  GDP  fell  from  5.5  to  4.7 
percent,  a  trend  which  was  attributable  to  the  declining  relative  im- 
portance of  metallic  minerals.iDuring  the  same  time  period  the  sliare 
oJ  manufacturing  rose  from  23.3  to  26.5  percent,  that  of  construction 
from  3.6  to  3.9  percent,  and  that  of  electric  power  from  1.2  to  1.5 
percent. 

Statistics  are  lacking  on  the  share  of  handicraft  production  in  Mexi- 
can manufactures.  One  source  places  the  contribution  at  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  product.  Although  it  is  not 
clear  how  handicraft  production  is  defined,  if  labor-intensive  factory 
production  is  excluded,  the  estimate  appears  realistic.  In  spite  of  the 
attraction  of  Mexican  handicrafts  for  ^foreign  touristb,  consumers 
gwierally  prefer  factory-made  goods. 

ii  1967,  minerals  accounted  for  16.8  percent  of  the  value  of  exports 
and  manufactures  for  20.0  percent.  These  figures,  however,  overstate 
the  contribution  of  manufactures  to  export  earnings,  since  a  high 
proportion  of  manufactured  exports  are  products  in  which  the  degree 
,  of  processing  and  ratio  of  value  added  by  manufacturing  is  relatively 
low. 

Although  statistics  are  lacking,  there  is  no  question  that  industry 
provides  the  greatest  share  of  federal  revenues.  Not  only  the  net  income 
tax,  Mexico's  major  revenue  source,  but  the  heavy  gross  receipts  tax 
(impu€$to  sohre  ingresos  imrcantUeB)  as  well,  fall  hcavil  v  upon  iiidii»- 
try,  and  mining  is  further  subject  to  a  complex  system  of  royalties 
and  production  taxes.  The  burden  of  taxation  on  industry,  however,  is 
lightened  by  both  federal  and  state  laws  which  provide  exemption  pe- 
riods for  new  and  needed  industries.  It  is,  moreover,  compensated 
by  the  benefits  of  the  high  federal  expenditures  on  economic 
infrastructure. 

The  industrial  development  of  recent  years  has  contributed  snl)- 
stantially  to  employment,  absorbing  a  high  proportion  of  the  streuui 
of  niral  migtants  to  urban  centers.  Thus,  from  1950  to  1968,  the  pro- 
. .  portion  of  the  Mexican  labor  force  employed  in  industry  rose  from 
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10.0  to  22.a  i)erceiit.  However  it  is  doubtful  wlietlier  it  will  continue 
toaccommodute  a.s  high  a  i)i'()i)Oi'tioii  of  disi)laced  agriciUtural  workers 
as  in  the  past,  since  recent  iudustrial  expansion  has  geiierally  been 
in  the  direction  of  uiore  hiirhly  capitalize .1  and  less  labor-intensive 
production  methods. 

Apart  from  its  direct  contributioii  to  i)roduct  and  euiploynient, 
industry  has,  in  a  number  of  v. ays,  constituted  a  i)a.sG  for  the  develo^)- 
nieiit  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Induhtriali/ation  htis  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  middle  class,  as  a  factor  for  .social  and  political  stability. 
It  has  reduced  the  nation  s  dependence  on  imported  manufactures  aiid  ^ 
decreased  its  vulnerability  to changii;g  conditions  in  the  world  market.  ; 
It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  govermnent  policy  in  snp{)ort  of  agri-  5 
culture,  as  through  the  exi)anded  production  of  f^'tilizei's  and  pesti- 
cides and  the  begimiings  of  a  rural  electrification  program.  It  has  " 
affordv.i  steadier  and  more  reuniuerative  employment  for  workers  dis- 
placed  from  agriculture,  and  it  has  provided  the  motive  for  acquiring 
a  diversity  of  technical  ami  industrial  skills  of  general  benefit  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Although  the  relationship  of  cause  rud  effect  may 
be  oim\  to  dispute,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  past  quarter  of  a  cejitury 
of  industrialism  has  been  Mexico's  most  vigorous  and  sustained  period 
of  ecofiomic  prosperity  and  progress.  - 

The  policy  qf  the  g'»vernnient  has  been  to  channel  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  nation  s  capital  resources,  both  public  and  private,  into 
industry.  The  impact  of  this  policy  has  been  increased  by  the  special 
position  of  the  government  in  the  economy,  as  exclusive  owner  of  the 
petroleum  industry^  the  railways,  and  public  power.  Also,  through  the 
intermediation  of  the  Xacional  Financiera,  the  federal  government 
i>lays  an  important  role  in  the  ownership  and  manageiiient  of  indus- 
trial enterprise^  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  sulfur,  fertilizers, 
pulp'  and  paper,  automobiles,  freight  cars,  and  textiles,  to  name  only  . 
a  few.  The  loans  and  direct  investments  of  the  Xacional  Fii\anciera, 
hirg.  ?y  financed  by  the  sale ''of  securities  in  the  domestic  market, 
amounted  to  over  21  billion  pesos  (12.50  pesos  equal  US$1.00)  by  mid- 
19f»T.  To  this  figure  must  be  added  over  9  billion  in  loans,  mainly  for- 
eign." guaranteed  by  Xacionul  Financiera.  02  a  total  of  over  30  billion 
pesos,  fi^).:]  percent  had  been  invcr^  d  in  economic  infrastructure,  prin- 
<-i{)ally  in  eKtric  energy, transport,  and  communications;  27.7  percent 
in  industry,  maiidy  in  iron  and  steel,  transpoi-tation  equipment,  chem- 
i<\ds,  food  piv^ducts,  pulp  and  paper;  while.3.0  percent  was  devoted, 
ro  mi^cpWaueous  purposes. 

Private  resoui^ces-iiavralso  been  channeled  by  qualitative  credit 
controls  into  whrtt  are  described  as  productive  activities— industry  and 
agriculture.  As  a  result,  out  of  total  credits  of  91.2  billion  pesos  out- 
standing to  private  enterprise  from  the  Mexican  banking  system  at  the 
i 
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end  of  1967}  r)6,4  billion,  or  ai)i>i'oxiinatel>  percent,  were  to  industry 
(see  ell.  18,  Clmnicter  and  Struotnre  of  the  Econonix ).  Foreign  and 
domestic  investment  in  industry,  especialiy  in  m}umfacturing,lias  been 
stimulated  by  income  tax  exemi)tion5  on  reinvested  earnings,  acceler- 
ated depreciation  privileges,  and  tlie  temporary  exemptions,  already 
mentioned,  from  income  taxes,  gross  receipts  taxes,  and  customs  duties, 
s  that  are  offered  to  new  and  needed  industries. 

Virtually  all  consumer  needs  are  now  being  3upi)llcd  by  Mexican 
industry,  though  often  at  excea«-iN  e  cost.  The  major  tin  ust  of  industrial 
expansion  at  i)resent  is  toward  increasing  the  degree  of  national  self- 
^ufliciency  in  producer  goods. 

In  terms  of  material  resources,  Mexico  faces  no  unniediate  obstacles 
to  continued  industrial  development.  The  country's  energy  base  is 
generally  adequate  and  it  is  endowed  with  a  diversity  of  both  metallic 
and  non-metallic  minerali-,  Including  substantial  undeveloj^ed  iron  ore 
reserves.  Mexico  today  is  dependent  on  foreign  capital  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  indu.strial  financing;  perhaps  the  heaviest  external  de- 
pendence is  on  iinimrt.s  of  specialized  capital  goods,  the  production  of 
Avhich  is  and  will  for  the  foreseeable  future  remain  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  Mexican  industry.  Generally  speaking,  the  nation's  engineers 
and  technicians  have  i)roved  capable  of  effectively  utilizing  and  adapt- 
ing imported  technologj*.  The  achievement  of  high  standards  of  pre- 
cision and  quality  control,  however,  continues  to  be  obstructed  by  a 
serious  shortage  of  intermediate  industrial  skills,  wiiile  the  gene  " 
low  educational  attaijmients  of  most  workers  makes  their  npgrau 
a  difficult  and  uncertain  process. 

Except  for  niinhig,  the  growth  of  the  industrial  sector  has  been 
vigorous.  In  1967  the  rate  of  construction  activity  rose  11.4  percent  (at 
constant  prices),  while  manufacturing,  with  an  increase  of  8.2  percent, 
maintained  what  had  been  the  average  growth  rate  during  the  preced- 
ing three  decades.  A  down-trend  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
and  non-ferrous  metals  continued  in  1067;  thei\»  were  declines  of  14.2 
percent  in  gold,  4.:>  percent  in  silver,  and  4.6  percent  in  non-ferrous 
jnetnl  i)roduction,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  I'hese  effects 
tended  to  be  offset  by  increases  of  16.8  percent  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  8.2  percent  in  non-metallic  minerals  (see  table  :iO). 

Chemicals-rospecially  petrochemicals  and  fertilizers — currently 
constitute  theui^ej^  of  most  \igorous  industrial  growth.  Government 
plans  for  expansion  in  this  field  have  lieen  integrated  uith  i)rograms 
of  r  egional  development,  particularly  in  the  southeast.  Other  areas  of 
rapid  growth  include  the  steel  industry,  pulp  and  paper,  construction 
nuUeriafe,  electrical  appliances,  pharmaceuticals,  and  transportation 
ecpiipment.  In  economic  infrastructure,  electric  power  and  telecom- 
munications are  receiving  major  emphasis. 
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Table  M.  Indites  of  Industrial  Production,  Mexico,  for  Selected  Years,  1965-1087 

[1950=1001 


1955  1960  1963  l»f>7 


Mining                                          ---  132.6  133.2  138.1 

'      NorferVoVsnieVais   ,103.5  99.4  87.7  84.2 

Iron  Ore    1»0- 2  •W.  8  475.4  .507.5 

Non-met'ailic  minerals   236.2  427.4  52&  6  607.4 

Petroleum  and  derivatives   1H7. 2  207.4  286.1  328.6 

.    Cn.de   123.7  147.2  190.2  2  7.4 

Refined   l-^2- -"^  275.8  394  8  ,  4o4. 3 

Manufactures   137.5  202.9  298.7  3o9. 1 

Construction   136.-.  201.6  272.5  348.8 

Electric  enerev           -  -•-   l-'"'*'- 3  242.6  390.0  474.0 

^'''•''""GenSrindex...:   ISo.  8  197.4  280.9  336.5 


Source:  Adapted  from  Banco  do  M^tico,  S.A.,  Informe  Anual,  1967,  p.  52. 

BACKGROUND  TO  INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Institutionally  and  legally,  the  years  from  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1917  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  were  vital  to  the 
future  of  J.fexican  industry.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  central  bank,  estab- 
lished in  1925,  was  gradually  extended  and  implemented  with  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  controls  over  the  direction  of  credit.  The 
1930'8  also  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Nacional  Finaiiciera,  which 
has  become  a  model  ^Vernment  development  bank  of  many  countries, 
and  the  first  of  Mexico's  numerous  private  investment  institutions. 

In  the  decade  before  the  war,  an  even  more  important  precondition 
for  industrialization  was  being  fulfilled.  For  many  years,  any  move 
toward  the  protection  of  "infant  industries"  had  met  with  effective 
resistance  from  the  still  dominant  large  landholders.  The  effectuation 
of  the  land  reform  provisions  of  the  Constitution  during  the  regime 
of  Lazaro  Cardenas  (1934:-1940)  removed  an  obstacle  to  industrializa- 
tion. The  political  inexperience  of  the  ordinary  farmers,  beneficiaries 
of  the  land  reforms,  and  their  dependence  on  the  central  government, 
precluded  their  emergence  as  a  new  land-based  political  force  in  sup- 
port of  free  trade. 

Further,  although  the  economic  effects  of  the  land  reform  have  been 
complex  and  subject  to  dispute,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  a 
force  for  social  and  political  stability.  A  landless  rural  proletariat, 
which  had  followed  the  standard  of  every  revolutionary  leader  for  a 
century,  now  became  members  of  a  class  of  small  holders  with  a  stake 
in  the  existing  order.  While  the  land  reforms  were  in  this  way  creating 
a  political  environment  favorable  to  development,  many  of  the  dis- 
placed landowners  moved  to  the  cities  and  entered  che  ranks  of  indus- 
trial entrepreneurs. 
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It  was  with  tlie  outbreak  of  World  War  II  that  the  process  of  indus- 
trialization began  to  acquire  momentum.  As  a  consequence  of  the  scar- 
city of  imported  goods,  many  plants  were  able  to  operate  at  capacity 
for  the  first  time  and  some  producers,  notably  of  textiles,  entered  the 
export  market.  A  few  manufacturers,  in  spite  of  their  inability  to 
import  capital  goods,  were  able  to  create  new  capacity  with  domestic 
resources,  as  was  thacase  with  the  Monterrey  glass  industry. 

During  the  war  years,  the  nation  also  increased  its  sales  of  raw 
materials  to  warring  countries  temporarily  unable  to  supply  goods. 
As  a  result,  Mexico  built  up  large  foreign  exchange  balances  which  be- 
came useable  only  after  wartime  controls  on  production  wer^  relaxed* 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  balances  flowed  into  the  expansion 
of  industrial  plants  and,  by  1947,  annual  industrial  investment  was 
almost  five  times  what  it  had  l)een  in  1939.  . 

As  the  developed  industrial  nations  began  to  c^me  back  into  the 
world  inarket  after  the  war,  Mexican  indu.stry  wi^  again  faced  with 
strong  foreign  competition  (md  the  rate  of  industrial  growth  dropped 
sharply.  During  the  preceding  decade,  howev<5r,  a  profound  change 
had  takeiv  place.  Not  only  had  the  economic  strength  anu  political  in- 
fluence of  the  industrial  class  grown  signifi^intly  during  the  war,  but 
a  policy  of  ind"  ^rial  protectionism  no  lon^r  faced  the  opposition  of  a 
vocal  and  pc  .  .-ily  powerful  landed  intdcst.  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
possible  for  Mexican  industry  to  entrerich  itself  behind  import  duties 
and  quotas  and  continue  increasing  its  share  of  the  domestic  market. 

Also  at.this  time  there  was  a  widespi-ead  belief  in  responsible  politi- 
cal quarters  in  the  need  to  industrialize  at  any  cost.  After  the  experience 
of  the  depression  in  the  1930's,  many  Mexican  leaders  worked  to  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  the  economy  to  the  effects  of  economic  events  in 
the  major  industrial  nations,  particularly  the  United  States.  It  was 
also  felt  that,  over  the  long  nm,  the  terms  of  trade  tended  to  be  un- 
favorable to  those  countries  which  expoited  raw  material?  and  im- 
ported manufactured  goods,  Mexico's  policy  of  industrialization  was 
therefore,  in  part,  deliberately  aimed  at  achieving  a  high  degree  of 
economic  self-sufficiency. 

As  in  other  developing  countries,  the  earlier  stages  of  industrializa- 
tion involv^^d  mainly  the  pix)duction  of  non-durable  consumer  goods 
requiring  little  capital  and  siuiple  techniques,  such  uS  processed  foods, 
-beverages,  and  textiles.  In  the  1050's,  however,  tlie  range  of  import 
substitution  was  rapidly  broadened.  At  first  this  was  largely  a  "hori- 
zontal" process  and  frequently  in-.olved  only  the  final  stages  in  the 
assembly  of  imix>rted  parts  and  the  processing  of  semi-finished  goods, 
^lannfactiu'es  were  expanded  to  include  household  appliances,  simple 
niacliinery  such  as  pumps  and  compressors,  a  variety  of  fabricated 
metal  products,  and  such  cliemicals  as  paints  and  detergents. 
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Some  j)r()*ri'e.s.s  \v;ks  also  made  in  lieavy  industry  during  tlie  10  years 
,  wliicli  followed  tlie  war.  Portland  cement  capacity  was  increased  and 
maintained  generally  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing 
market.  Steel  production,  wliicli  had  been  conducted  on  a  very  small 
scale  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  began  to  expand,  particularly  as 
a  result  of  the  operations  of  Altos  Homos  de  Mexico,  a  government- 
sponsored  plant  which  had  been  launched  in  1942.  With  the  help  of 
the  United  States  Export  Import  Bank,  the  largest  privately  o»,«4ed 
steel  company,  the  Fundidora  de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey,  also 
began  to  modernize  expand,  and  integrate  its  operation.  By  the  r 'd- 
1050  s,  a  number  of  new  plants  for  the  production  of  basic  che*  jals 
were  in  operation  and  more  in  prospect.  In  particular,  plan'  s  had 
begun  to  concern  themselves  with  the  need  for  vertical  inte^r  .ion  and 
Increasing  attention  was  being  given  t(;  ^  lojects  desig*  either  to 
reduce  the  nation's  dependence  on  semi-finished  im^w  ^r  to  submit 
Jfexican  raw  nniterials  to  more  processing  before  export. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  had  been  making  increased  outlays  on 
economic  and  social  infrastructure  beneficial  to  industry.  Expenditures 
on  general  education  took  a  growi;  g  share  of  the  federal  budget  and 
the  number  of  graduates  from  Mexico  City's  great  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute ix)se  from  year  to  year.  The  highway  system  was  extended  and 
improved  and  large  foreign  loans  were  obtiiined  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  rail  system,  including  the  replacement  of  steam  with  diesel- 
electric  traction.  At  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  some  years  thereafter, 
rail  transiK)rt  continued  to  be  handicapped  by  a  serious  car  shortage 
but  in  the  early  1050s  the  Xacional  Financiera  launched  the  Con- 
st ructora  Xacional  de  Carros  de  FerrocArril  which  gradually  made 
up  this  deficit,  replacing  antiquated  rolling  stock  with  modern  steel 
freight  cars.  Large  and  continued  outlays  on  irrigation  helped  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  sector,  creating  broader  markets  for  indus- 
trial pix)(lu<*ts  at  home  increasing^by  exports,  the  availability  of  for- 
eign exchange  for  the  pnrchasi  of  capital  goods  abroad.  The  Comision 
Federal  de  Electrioidad  (CFE),  t|ie(^ government  electrical  authority, 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  n^oVang  into  an  industry  previously 
dominated  by  two  privately  owned^^ foreign  companies — the  Canadian 
domiciled  Mexican  Light  and  Po\yer Company  (Mexlight),  which 
.served  the  Federal  District  and  environs,  nnd  the  Impulsora  de  Em- 
presas  Electricns  (a  subsidiary  of  American  and  Foreign  Power).  The 
CFE  not  only  generated  and  distributed  power  in  .regions  which  had 
formerly  lacked  service,  but  also  generated  and  wholesaled  energy  to 
Mexlight  for  distribution. 

By  the  early  lOOO's  the  process  of  substituting  domestic  production 
for  the  impoitation  of  finished  consumer  goods  already  approached 
saturation — rising  to  around  90  percent  of  consumption  by  1065.  Asa 
result,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nation's  liigh  rate  of  industrial  growth. 
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it  became  necessary  to  intensify  tlie  prognim  of  vertical  integration, 
channelling  more  and  more  investment  into  facilities  for  the  i>roduc- 
tion  of  capital  and  intermediate- goods. 

In  this  process,  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  crea- 
tion of  industry  in  support  of  agricultui-e.  The  development  of  the 
extensive  sulfur  deposits  of  the  Isthmus  of  Telnmiitepec,  begun  in  the 
early  lOoO's,  had  rapidly  raised  Mexico  to  the  position  of  world's  sec- 
ond producer  and  first  exporter  of  tliis  substance.  These  deposits  now 
became  an  important  element  in  the  resource  complex  (only  phosphates 
must  still  be  imported)  underlying  a  govemrgent-sponsored  fertilizer 
industry.  Also  under  government  sponsorship,  a  developing  petro- 
chemicals industry  began  to  render  the  country  independent  of 
inn)orted  intermediates  for  the  production  of  many  agricultural 
pesticides.  / 

In  the  mid-1950  s,  when  plans  for  a  Mexican  petrochemicals  indus- 
try were  first  announced,  they  were  received  with  some  scepticism  botli 
in  Mexico  and  abroad.  Doubt  was  expi'essed  regarding  tlie  adequacy  of 
capital  resources  and  the  prevailing  level  of  technical  capability.  It 
was  also  believed  that  the  limited  extent  of  the  Mexican  market  would 
preclude  tlie  achievement  of  necessary  economies  of  scale  in  produc- 
tion. A  comprehensive  solution  is  being  provided  by  arrangements 
wliereby  foreign  firms  holding  large  minority  interests  are  able  to  pro- 
vide both  technical  assistance  and  world  marketing  outlets.' 

Even  wliere  it  has  not  been  possible  to  escape  the  effects  of  sub- 
optimum  plant  size  on  production  costs,  considerable  progress  in  the 
integration  of  Mexican  industry  has  been  achieved.  Thus,  in  the  auto- 
motive industry,  strong  government  pressures  implemented  by  tariffs 
and  quotas  had  raised  the  proportion  of  Mexican  made  components 
to  almost  70  i>ercent  by  1966.  Although  the  impact  of  these  higher 
costs  on  consumer  has  been  a  well  understood  con.sequence  of  a 
policy  designed  to  increase  and  diversify  the  nation's  industrial  capa- 
bility, they  have  recently  become  a  matter  of  growing  concern  to  plan- 
ner. It  is  believed  that  excessive  protection  has  in  some  cases  subsi- 
dized inefficiency  or  resulted  in  inflated  profits,  and  statements  from 
official  quarters  indicate  the  likelihood  that  a  more  selective  policy  will 
be  pursued  in  the  future. 

There  are  clearly  certain  limits  to  the  process  of  industrial  integra- 
tion, as  defined  by  the  cliaracter  of  . national  resources  and  the  extent 
of  the  market.  In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  industrialization  has  generated 
a  demand  for  increasingly  complex  plants  and  new  raw  materials,  some 
of  which  must  be  imported.  Partly  for  this  reason,  Mexican  planners 
have  devoted  increasing  attention  in  recent  years  to  the  promotion  of 
industrial  exports,  especially  within  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Ai-ea  (LAFTA).  National  credit  institutions,  particularly  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  (the  Mexican  export  import  bank), 
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with  ai(!  from  llie  Inter-Aniencaii  Develo2)ment  Bunk,  have  been  help- 
ing Mexican  exporters  nititch  the  credit  terms  offered  by  other  inter- 
nntional  snppliers.  Because  tlie  LAFTA  countries  are  ah'ciidy  engaged 
in  their  own  prognmis  designed  to  substitute  domestic  for  imported 
consnuier  *roods.  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  exportation 
of  simpler  and  more  labor-intensive  types  of  capital  goods,  such  as 
boiUM  S,  heat  exi'hau<rers,  ami  freight  ctirs,  in  which  Mexico  enjoys  some 
romi)arati\e  ad\antuge.  However,  some  major  industrial  projects  for 
the  i^vanufiU'iture  of  ronsmner  durables  are  being  oriented  toward  pro- 
duction for  LAFTA. 

In  fields  w  liere  Mexico  luus  had  long  and  suc(;essful  industrial  experi- 
ence but  wlitMo  there  are  .^i*rnificant  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
export  trade,  industry  is  going  abroad  in  a  different  Avay.  Mexican 
capital  and  technology  are  already  being  channelled  by  private  initia- 
tive into  a  number  of  less  developed  countries  for  the  manufacture  of 
surh  products  as  beer  and  cement. 

ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Both  (lirertK  and  indirectly,  the  government  has  played  an  active 
part  in  industrial  de\elopment.  This  has  been  done  by  direct  ownership 
and  participation,  by  the  provision  of  credit,  by  a  policy  of  protection- 
ism, and  by  a  system  of  fiscal  privileges. 

The  government  has  i)ronioted  and  is  i)art  owner  of  steel  companies, 
fertilizer  plants,  papei  mills,  chcjmical  plants,  an  automotive  plant, 
ami  a  railroad  car  factory,  to  name  only  some  of  the  more  important. 
Through  the  Xacional  Financiera,  the  nation^^  largest  development 
bank,  the  government  has  mobilized  both  domestic  and  foreign  capital 
in  support  of  industry.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  (the 
Mexican  export-import  bank)  is  today  l)laying  an  expanded  role  in 
the  financing  of  Mexican  industrial  exports,  with  a  program  designed 
to  meet  competitive  credit  terms  offered  by  European  suppliers. 

Active  encouragement  to  imlubtrialization  has  been  a  fundamental 
element  in  government  polic\  for  o\er  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1941, 
a  law  was  enacted  autluui/iug  tax  concessions  for  new  industries  and 
hidustrie>  deemed  eshcntlal  to  tlie  nation's  economic  development.  In 
lOiG,  this  law  was  replaced  h\  another  which  extended  the  maximum 
duration  of  the  c«>uceN^inus  from  to  10  years  and  broadened  their 
>cope  to  include  tariff  concessions  on  imported  producer  goods. 

The  present  legislation,  dating  from  1954,  provides  that  two  classes 
of  *imlustric^  may  be  entitled  to  concessions:  new  industries,  or  those 
producing  important  goods  and  services  ne\er  before  produced  in 
^[exico,  and  needed  industries,  engaging  in  the  production  of  goods 
or  services  which  are  still  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy 
Mexican  requirements.  There  are  a  numl)er  of  alternative  bases  on 
which  such  industries  may  qualify  for  tax  privileges:  if  the  value 
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added  in  processing  is  high;  if  an  extractive  industry  processes  its 
,  products  in  such  a  way  that  they  serve  as  raw  luaterials  for  Mexican 
industry  (metallic  minerals  are  covered  by  special  legislation) ;  assem- 
1  bly  plants,  if  they  use  or  produce  a  sufficient  proportion  of  Mexican 
[  parts;  export  industries  which  spend  at  least  60  percent  of  the  direct 
,  costs  of  production  in  Mexico  and  need  the  tax  exemptions  in  order 
to  compete  in  the  world  market;  and  any  service  industries  which  are 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  Excluded  are  industries 
:  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco  or  alcoholic  beverages,  or  any 
^  other  product  considered  to  be  of  questionable  value  to  the  society. 

Tax  concessions  may  involve  a  reduction  of  up  to  40  percent  in  the 
,  federal  income  tax.  Imported  machinery  and  other  producer  goods 
;  needed  by  an  industry,  where  not  available  in  Mexico  or  not  obtainable 
in  suitable  grades  or  specifications,  may  be  exempted  from  customs 
duties.  If.  an  export  industry  incurs  60  jiercent  of  its  direct  costs  in 
;  payment  for  Mexican  labor  and  materials,  it  may  be  able  to  obtain 
1  remission  of  export  duties  on  finished  or  semi -finished  goods.  A  new 
;or  needed  industry  may  also  be  exempted  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment's share  of  the  3  percent  gross  receipts  tax;  this  amounts  to  1.8 
percent  or  three-fifths  of  the  tax.  Finally,  it  may  be  exempted  from 
the  federal  stamp  tax  on  documents, 
c    Tlie  precise  extent  of  exemptions  and  reductions  in  each  case  is 
determined  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  on  advice  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Commerce.  Al  number  of  factors  are  taken  into  account 
in  making  such  a  decision/:  the  extent  to  which  the  enterprise  uses 
Mexican  capital  goods  and  raw  materials;  its  capital;  its  technical 
efficiency  and  tesearch  facilities;  the  size  and  quality  of  its  labor 
force;  how  much  of  the  Mexican  market  it  is  able  to  supply;  the  inf- 
portance  of  the  uses  to  which  its  product  will  be  put;  and  how  good 
a  welfare  program  it  provides  for  its  workers. 

With  respect  to  the  term  of  the  concessions,  three  categories  of 
industries  have  been  es/ablished:  basic,  semi -basic,  and  secondary,  A 
basic  industry  is  one  wkich  produces  raw  materials,  machinery,  equip- 
ment or  vehicles  for  use  in  one  or  more  activities  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  Mexican  industry  or  agriculture.  It  must  have  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  satisfy  20  percent  of  the  apparent  needs  of  the 
Mexican  market.  Basic  industries  are  granted  concessions  for  a  10- 
year  period.  Semi-basic  industries  are  those  which  manufacture 
finished  products  vitally  needed  by  consumers,  industrial  tools  and 
equipment,  scientific  apparatus,  or  articles  used  in  later  industrial 
processes  which  are  considered  important.  If  such  an  industry  can 
supply  15  percent  of  the  apparent  market,  the  concession  will  run  for 
7  years.  Secondary  industries  are  those  new  or  needed  industries  which 
do  not  qualify  as  basic  or  semi-basic.  Tliese  receive  concessions  for 
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u  period  of  5  yQixvs,  The  concession  peiiods  for  basic  and  semi-basic 
industries  may  bo  extended  if  profits  have  been  extremely  low. 

Service  industries  may  l)e  granted  5  to  10  year  concessions,  depend- 
ing on  size,  capital,  work  force,  and  capacity.  Export  industries  which, 
incur  00  percent  of  their  direct  cost*?  in  Mexico  may  receive  yearly 
concessions  im  to  a  maximum  of  10  years.  Concessions,  once  granted, 
may  be  subsequently  increased  to  the  extent  that  an  industry  increases 
the  proportion  of  Mexican  labor,  raw  materials  or  finished  and  semi- 
finished goods  employed  in  production.  Transfer  of  concession  on 
change  of  ownership  may  be  authorized. 

Apart  from  the  federal  concessions,  not  only  the  federal  district 
but  all  the  states  and  territories  have  similar  legislation,  providing 
for  the  remission  or  reduction  of  taxes  for  industry.  Although  the 
industrial  classifications  tend  to  follow  the  federal  pattern,  they  are 
fi'eci'  ently  more  inclusive, 

V  /en  more  effective  stimulus  to  industry  ha^?  been  provided  by  pro- 
tective taritKs  and  other  impoit  restrictions.  Government  policy  has 
l)eeu  consistently  based  on  the  principle  that  industries  whicli  promote 
the  country's  economic  self-sufficiency  are  entitled  to  protection,  and  ad 
^  valorem  duties  of  100  percent  have  l>een  common.  There  has,  however, 

l)een  growin<r  concern  in  official  quarters  with  the  need  to  reduce  levels 
of  pmtection  in  the  intei-ests  of  consmners  and  in  order  to  promote 
Industrial  efficiency.  The  present  policy  in  establishing  new  import 
controls  is  to  protect  ^roods  produced  in  Mexico,  as  lon<r  as  their 
price.s  do  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  percent  those  prices  prevailing 
^  in  the  world  market. 

The  list  of  measures  for  the  eucom'a^ment  of  industrial  develop- 
ment includes  provisions  for  accelerated  depreciation  and  the  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  of  reinvested  profits,  A  recent  government  industrial 
policy  has  been  to  allow  the  duty  free  entry  and  exit  of  U.S,  goods 
sent  across  the  Ijorder  for  processing  and  assembly  and  the  duty  free 
importation  of  needed  industrial  power.  Attention  is  also  l>eing  devoted 
to  integrating  tlie  nortliern  border  areas  within  the  Mexican  market, 
and  subsidies  liave  been  provided  for  Mexican  industrial  firms  capable 
of  competing  witli  goods  supplied  from  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

Though  a  more  systematic  approach  to  development  planning  has 
l)een  undertaken  in  tlie  last  10  years,  Mexican  government  policy  vis-i- 
\is  industry  has  been  generally  pragmatic,  dominated  by  expediency 
rathur  tlian  principle.  Tlie  government  role,  however,  has  been  con- 
si.stently  vigorons  and  imaginative,  and  it  has  the  apparent  justification 
of  -  I  CSS,  not  only  in  ierms  of  an  avei'age  aiunial  increase  of  8  percent 
in  the  manufactured  product  over  a  period  of  three  decades, but  also  in 
a  liigh  and  sustained  rate  of  general  economic  growth.  Although  com- 
plaints arc  not  infrecpiently  heard,  most  Mexican  industrialists  tend 
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to  take  the  active  economic  role  of  the  government  for  gkiited,  are 
able  to  live  with  it,  and  benefit  by  it.  \ 

POWER  RESOURCES  \ 

,  'Almost  90  percent  of  Mexico  s  power  requirements  are  provided,  by 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  and  most  of  the  balance  in  the  formNof 
electrical  energy.  Coal  is  widely  distributed,  but  the  quality  of  tlr 
.deposits  is  generally  low  and  it  is  little  used  as  an  energy  source.  The 
{country  has  some  uranium  and  a  program  for  the  development  of 
^iiuclear  energy. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 

Under  the  Constitution,  as  amended,  the  exploration,  production, 
^refining,  and  distribution  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,and  themanu- 
liactnre  and  sale  of  basic  petrochemicals,  is  a  government  monopoly. 
This  is  oiK^nited  by  Potmloos  Mexicanos  (PEMEX),  a  state  company 
Kith  around  02J00  employees.  In  1967,  PEMEX  produced  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  nation's  energy  requirements  for  mineral  hy- 
dro-carbons. In  that  year  petroleum  and  gas  exports  amounted  to  US 
$38.6  million  compared  ^vith  US$36.9  million  in  1963,  while  imports  of 
Ipetroleum  and  petroleum  products  increased  from  US$19.6  million 
lin  1963  to  US$41.0  million  in  1967.  Thus,  although  the  output  of  petro- 
;lettni  increased  from  1-25.0  million  barrels  to  149.4  million  barrels  (1 
l)arrel^42  gallons),  it  fell  somewhat  behind  demand.  Between  1963 
,and  1967,  the  production  of  natural  gas  increased  from  402  billion 
cubic  feet  to  574  billion  cubic  feet. 

known  petroleum  reserves  are  mainly  concentrated  in  northern 
Veracruz  and  in  Tabasco  (see  ch.  2,  Physical  Environment).  At  the 
end  of  1&67,  these  were  estimated  at  around  5,486  million  barrels  in- 
cluding gas  converted  to  liquid  equivalent— a  23-year  supply.  Petro- 
leum liqiiid  reserves  are  estimated  at  3.1  billion  barrels.  Natural  gas 
reserves  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  present  requirements  for 
over  two  decades.  These  are  located  in  Tabasco,  in  northern  Veracruz. 
ai)(l  around  Ueyiiosa;  just  south  of  the  Texas  border. 

.Mexico  has  a  rapidly  expanding  complex  of  pipelines  for  the  trans- 
portation of  crnde  oil,  i)etroleinn  products,  and  natural  gas  (see  fig.  7). 
The  cent  nil  and  northern  industrial  zones  are  supplied  with  petroleum 
niul  petrolemn  products  from  the  fields  in  northern  Veracruz.  From 
the  Tabasco  fields,  petroleum  products  are  pii^ed  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  to  Salina  Cruz  and  distributed  from  there  by  the 
PEMEX  tanker  fleet.  Natural  gas  is  piped  from  the  Reynosa  field  to 
the  northern  industrial  zone,  while  Mexico  City  and  the  central  zone 
are  supplied  with  gas  from  Tabasco  and  northern  Veracruz. 
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Tlie  Mexican  central  station  industry  was  brought  completely  under 
govennnent  ownership  by  negotiated  purchase  of  the  remaining  pri- 
vate interests  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade.  Since  1960,  the 
already  large  public  investment  in  power  has  been  significantly  in- 
creased; between  1960  and  the  early  niontlis  of  1968,  the  nation"^ 
generating  cai>acity  was  raised  from  3,021  megawatts  to  6,774  niegar 
watts,  of  wliich  over  85  percent  was  in  public  service. 

Although  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  fully  integrated  net- 
work has  been  obstructed  by  the  fact  that  the  system  presently  operates; 
at  two  different  alternating  current  frequencies,  service  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  connnunities  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  existing' 
industrial  zones  are  adequately  sui)plied.  In  19G6,  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  public  power,  37.5  liercent  went  to  industry,  16.8  percent 
to  commerce,  7.0  i)ercent  to  agriculture,  17.7  percent  to  residential  cus- 
tomers, and  21.1  to  public  and  other  services.  The  Malpaso  project, 
completed  early  in  1969,  is  exiiected  to  form  the  nucleus  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  industrial  complex  in  the  southeast. 

Cai)acity  is  about  equally  divided  between  hydroelectric  and  thermo- 
electric plants,  with  thermal  jiower  provided  by  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  A  few  remote  counnunities  are  served  by  small  diesel  plants.  Less 
than  a  third  of  Mexican  hydroelectric  potential  is  presently  being  used. 

Known  reser\  of  uranium  ores  exceed  3.7  million  metric  tons,  with 
an  average  content  of  COO  grams  of  uranium  oxide  per  ton— a  potential 
resource  of  around  2,500  metric  tons  of  uranium  oxide.  The  Mexican 
government  nuclear  center  operates  u  reactor  and  accelerator,  and  a 
plant  for  the  production  of  60  metric  tons  of  uianium  oxide  yearly 
is  cheduled  for  completion  in  the  course  of  1969.  This  effort  is  aimed 
ex<'lusively  at  industrial  and  other  peaceful  uses.  Large  i  v  estments 
in  conventional  }>ower  plants  continue,  however,  w  ith  a  budgeted  capi- 
tal outlay  of  L8  l)iHion  i)e.sos  for  1900. 

MINING 

.  In  19G7  Mexico  maintained  its  jNi^ition  as  the  worlds  leading  pro- 
ducer t>f  silver,  with  an  output  of  approximately  40  niillion  troy, ounces. 
Mexican  sih  er  i)roductiou  has,  huwe\  er,  continued  its  long  run  decline, 
in  spile  of  incentives  pro\  ided  by  the  favorable  world  prices  of  re- 
cent yea^  (see  table  31).  The  country's  output  of  gold  is  of  minor 
importfimi}  and  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  as  known  de|)osits 
are  exhausted. 

Mexico  has  long  been  a  major  {n'oducer  of  non-ferrous  metals,  par- 
ticularly of  lead  and  7,inc.  Lead  production,  which  has  been  steadily 
declining,  stood  at  around  IflS  thousand  ujetric  tons  in  1907,  mainly 
exported  in  the  form  of  bars  or  oxide.  Zinc  productioll,  which  reached 
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7^6/^  St.  Mejcican  Mineral  Production,  1950,  1960,  and  1967 
(iu  nujtric  tons) 


I960  19C0  1067 


Precious  metals: 

Gold   13  9  6 

Silver   1,617  1,385  1,249 

Non-fcrfOii?  metals: 

Copper   61,701  56,647  55,624 

Lead   238,076  190,670  167,697 

;          Zinc   220,704  262,425  213,727 

5-         Antimony....   5,867  4,231  3,801 

I         Mercury.  1...  .  127  693  497 

^         l^in   445  371  597 

Manganese   14,461  71,856  32,608 

Non-metallic  minerals: 

Sulfur   n.a.  1,  329,  000  1,  883,  000 

Graphite   24,627  34,316  40,  690 

Fluorspar   n.a.  365  785 

:         Marine  salt   n.u.  n.a.  2, 760, 331 

:  ,  lion  -     347,  000  896,  000  1,  618,  000 

Coal.  -    912,000  1,904,000  2,322,  000 

Petroleum                                          10,343,000  18,867,600  21,069,900 


Source:  Adapted  from  Memorias  de  la  Sccretarfa  de  Econonifa;  Banco  de  Mexico, 
In  forme  Amial^  1967,  p.  54,  Secretarla  de  Industria  y  Comorcio,  Dlrecci6n 
General  de  Estadfstica. 

its  liighest  le\el8  in  the  Inte  1050  s,  has  subsequently  diminished.  Most 
of  tlie  1967  zinc  output  of  214  thousand  metric  tons  was  exported  in  the 
^  form  of  concentrates.  Copper  production  has  shown  considerable  sta- 
'  bility  (it  stood  at  50  thousand  metric  tons  in  1907)  but  exports  have 
declined  as  domestic  consumption  has  risen  in  recent  years.  Manganese 
output  is  down,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  producing  mines  in  Jalisco, 
but  is  expected  to  rise  sharply  as  the  Mohmgo  deposits  are  brought  into 
production,  with  a  projected  capacity  of  275  thousand  metric  tons 
annually. 

Mexico  produces  significant  quantities  of  mercury  and  tin,  is  a  lead* 
ing  producer  of  antimony,  and  is  emerging  as  an  impoiiant  producer 
of  molybdonum. 

Iron  production  expanded  from  347,000  metric  tons  in  1950  to 
1.G1S,000  metric  tons  in  1967,  ancT  fui*ther  increases  are  in  prospect. 
Although  ^Mexico  has  known  iron  reserves  of  around  130  million  tons, 
up  to  the  present  virtually  the  only  iron  deposits  under  exploitation 
are  in  the  noi-tli,  where  coking  coals  are  also  found.  The  government 
is  now  taking  the  initiative  in  joint  ventures  for  tlie  development  of 
iron  deposits  in  Cplima  and  Midioacan,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  production  of  non-ferrous  metals  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the 
noith — ^inost  of  the  lead  and. zinc  in  Chihuahua,  most  of  the  copper 
in  Sonora.  Although  there  is  a  fringe  of  small  and  often  marginal  pro- 
ducers in  the  precious  and  non-ferrous  metnls,  a  few  major  enterprises 
account  for  most  of  the  output. 

Among  tlie  country's  resources  of  non-metallic  ininerals,,the^3onie 
sulfur  deposits  of  the  Isthmus  of  Telnuintepec  are  of  major  impor- 
tance. Reserves  of  58  million  metric  tons;  have  been  blocked  out  by 
drilling,  close  to  the  seaport  of  Coatzacoalcos  and  cheaply  extractable* 
These  deposits  were  discovei-ed  by  oil  prospectors  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  present  century,  but  developed  only  in  the  1950's.  Since  then, 
they  have  made  Mexico  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  sulfur  (1.64 
million  metric  tons  in  1967),  Total  output  in  1967  was  1.88  million 
metric  tons,  but  an  increasing  proportion  of  sulfur  output  is  being 
employed  by  the  country's  rapidly  expanding  fertilizer  industry. 

An  even  more  recent  development  in  non-metallic  minerals  hasi)een 
the  establishment  of  an  operation  for  the  evaporation  of  marine  salts, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Baja 
Olifornia.  Salt  exports  in  1967  amounted  to  ±76  million  metric  tons, 
valued  at  over  US$53  million. 

The  production  of  fluorite  has  risen  rapidly,  and  in  1967  it  was  the 
source  of  around  US$16  million  in  foreign  exchange.  Graphite  produc- 
tion has  gradually  increased  to  a  1967  figure  of  over  40,000  metric  tons. 
Up  to  recently  it  was  believed  that  Mexico  lacked  commercial  phos- 
phates. However,  a  government  enterprise,  Fosforitas  Mexicanas,  was 
launched  to  exploit  deposits  of  phosphorites  near  Saltillo,  with  a  pro- 
jected annual  capacity  of  100,000  metric  tons. 

Twenty  years  ago,  over  95  percent  of  the  Mexican  mining  industry 
(exclusive  of.  petroleum)  was  foreign  owned.  Today  this  picture  is 
rapidly  changing.  Some  years  ago,  with  financial  assistance  from  the 
government,  private  interests  negotiated  the  purchase  of  control  in  the 
extensive  holdings  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining  and  American 
Metals  Climax  in  Mexico's  noitr ferrous  metals.  In  a  more  recent  acquisi- 
^  tion,  Mexican  capital  has  takemover  Pan-American  Sulfur  (43  percent 
by  the  federal  government,  23  percent  by  private  interests,  and  34  per- 
cent retained  by  foreign  owners)  at  a  negotiated  price  of  US$49.5  mil- 
lion. These  and  other  acquistions  form  part  of  an  announced  long-run 
policy  designed  to  bring  all  the  nation's  basic  natural  resources  under 
Mexican  control  whether  by  public  or  private  capital. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  value  of  Mexican  manufactures,  at  constant  prices,  rose  from 
8.4  billion  pesos  in  1950  to  29.7  billion  in  1967,  while  the  share  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  gross  domestic  product  increased  from  18.3  to  26.5  per- 
cent. Although  there  were  over  100,000  manufacturing  establishments 
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'  niajority  of  Uies.  were  small  shoi,s 

i  wmch,  m  aggregate,  made  a  minor  contribution  to  tlie  total  value  of 
^manufactured  product.  Over  half  of  all  manufacturing  enterprises 
concenti^ted  in  apparel  and  food  processing  aloneimany  of  tl^ 
iM^  engaged  m  the  preparation  of  such  simple  products  i  fresh 
^bdcery  goods  and  tortilla  dough  («ix.am<rf).^In^sucl/entel  S 
fZ't  t'^-f:''  productivity  is  low  and  wages  and  working  3 
horn  substandard,  while  employers  generally  lack  the  knowledge  and 
^^^resourxes^n^ded  for  the  improvement  of  proc^ictive 

:  _  this  is  i,artly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  declining  participation  of 
.unattractive  to  the  best  entrepreneurial  talents.  In  1940,  foods,  textiles 

fectStl?7r*'^  °'  "'^  ^'"'"^  °^  '"••^»"- 

factures  today  they  scarcely  account  for'a  third  (see  table  32)  In 

contrast  to  the  situation  which  generally  prevails  in  consumer  goods 

and  semj-durables,  many  of  the  small  firms,  which  have  been  nJlZ 

m  o  such  areas  as  automotive  parts  and  sub-assemblies,  have  shown 

much  dynamism  and  cases  can  be  cited  where  small  shops  with  half 

a  dSe       "  *°  1"'°^"™''^ 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  situation  does  not  ai.i.ear  favor- 
able to  smaller  enterprises.  Even  in  foodstuffs,  with  the  growiii.r 
ma  ket  for.  brand  name  products  preimr^d  and  packai^od  for  co  f- 
^enience,  large  producers  are  expanding  their  share  of  the^  market, 
advantage  of  large  firms  is  particularly  evident  in  producer  goods, 
tjfS^;  Y'^'T^       i"      economy,  as  the  process  of  vertical 
snitfn?  S'f.  Thus,  in  the  paper  industry,  in 

.  spite^of  a  rapidly  expanding  market,  the  general  inability  of  inler- 
Z  E'^'n        "°"-'"*«grated  operations  to  compete  successfully 

Uominatedhy  large  j.lants,  produging  their  own  pulp,  and  strate-ic-all  v 
located  with  respect  to  resources,  while  older  and  s,  aller  paper  2 
tT'^J  «r-»d/^re-co  City  and  largely  dependent  on  LipoS 
pulp,  occupy  an  increasingly  insecure  position  in  the  market 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  toward  industrial  concentration,  there  are 
niany  areas,  particularly  in  producer  goods  and  consumer  durables! 
Tvhere  the  size  of  the  largest  Mexican  plants  remains  well  below  the 
optimum,  in  terms  of  the  economies  of  scale.  The  primary  steel  i^ 
dustry  IS  dominated  by  four  firms,  which  account  or  00  perce  t  of 
P^nction-Altos  Homos  de  Mexico,^  the  Fundidom  de^S  o  y 
Acero  de  Monterrey  Hojalata  y  Lamina,  and  Tubos  de  AcerTdc 
Mexico  (an  integrated  producer  of  se-amle.ss  tube).  Nevertheless  aU 
«t  present  ren^below  the  1.5  million  tons  of  annual  cai  S  wh^ 
IS  frequentltyfc  ted  as  dpeirnWo  ;«         ♦„  t.....o.  ^ 


..  :  /.  "   i""s  cr  annual  canucitv  wli  ell 

IS  frequentl/cited  as  desirable  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  economS 
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TMe  Sa.  Some  Principal  Catmrie,  of  Mexican  Manujaclnring  Plants,  1968 


of  plants 


Numl>er  ot 
empioyeM 


Labor 
costs 


Value  of  • 
output  / 


I 


(Millions  of  pesos*) 


'  43 
Meftt  packing  -  

Powdered  and  evaporated  milk  

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning   ^^^^^ 

Fish  canning  

Flour,  malt,  etc  

Margarine  and  cooking  oils  

Stock  feeds  

B^^-   16 

Cigarettes   ^ 

Synthetic  fibres  

Plywood,  veneer  and  fibreboard  

Pulp  and  paper  

Cardboard   ^ 

Tires  and  tubes  

Matches  

Insecticides  

Fertilizers   ~ 

Coke  and  other  coal  nroduet;  ^ 

Fiat  glass  •  '  " 

Glass  containers  

Glass  bricks  and  miseellaneous  

Portland  cement  

Primary  iron  and  steel  plants  

c:-«->ndary  iron  and  steel  plants  

il  ir.num  rolling,  drawirg  and  ^ 

.xtrusion  

Automotive  assembly  

Bodies  for  motor  vehicles  :  


3,  520 

1,  473 

9,  050 

2,  704 

2,  o77 
7,  293 

1,  949 
U,  085 

6,  354 
6,  505 

3,  488 
14,  297 

2,  015 
5,  843 
1,720 
1,  813_ 

4,  071 
884 

1,628 

10,  129 
855 

7,  155 
9,  427 
23,  157 


48.  8 

41.4 

114.  5 
33.6 

^79.4 

162.  7 
4^2 

336.  4^ 

173.4 

174.  9 
61,  I 

400. 
41.7 

270.  I 
42.7 
66.  1 
177.  8 
28.8 
45.7 
236.9 
17.7 
201.2 
263.  2 
702.2 


1 


2, 732       80.  9 
l6,  601     542.  5 
2,  224      48.  7 


772.6 
744.8 

632.  1 
180.0 
'  770.6 
2r'900.  0 

1, ^193.9  . 

2,  597.  4 
522. 1 

1,  269.  7 
308.2 

2,  40a  0 
19Z5 

1,  583.  5 
176.7 

368.  r 

883.6 
275.0 
173.2 
677.5 
74.2 
1,209.9 

3,  370.  2 
5, 021.  8 

513.8 

4,  831.  9 
154.2 


slurridZeTfrom  Seerctarfa  de  Ind.utria  of  Comoreio.  Dirocc,6n  Genera,  do 
Estadidtica. 

of  large  scale  production.  All  the  major  steel  companies  Imwever, 
have  bL  oriented  toward  technical  in<nrove.nent  and  even  to^J 
.mts  for  many  products  are  competitive  in  the  world  market  By  1970, 
tte  lveS' sponsored  Altos  Homos  de  Mdxico  (.In^  r^ 
amounts  for  over  40  percent  of  output)  will  have  a  capacity  of  2  m\- 
r  mtirtons  yearly,  while  that  of  the  largest  ^^^^ucer, 

Vnndidora  dt  Monterrey,  will  reach  one  million  metric  tons, 
"ferofs^ale  has  a^;o  been  faced  by  the  -Pi^ly  -^^^^^^^ 
chemical<.  industry.  For  many  products,  the  growth  of  tl «  >Iexu:.an 
maTket  alone  over  the  next  decade  fails  to  justify  the  f 
plants  of  optimum  size.  This  difficulty  has  been  resolved  m  some  ca  « 
by  he  par  icipation  of  major  international  companies,  which  a  e  ca- 
pabie  of  providing  not  only  capital  and  technical  assistance  but  also 
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internatioRal  connections  favorable  to  the  development  of  an  export 
market.  In  others,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  progressive  integration  of 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  will  provide  sufficient  export 
opportunities  to  justify  the  establishment  of  plants  of  optimum  scale. 

Government  policy  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  development 
of  the  chemical  industry,  particularly  ui  fertilizers  and  petrochemicals. 
The  latter  lield  is  divided  between  government  and  private  capital, 
with  Petrojeos  Mexicanos  extending  its  monopoly  to  the  first  stages  of 
production  but  leaving  subsequent  steps  in  processing  to  private  enter- 
prise. In  1960,  the  Mexican  petrocher.icals  industry  was  still  non- 
existent; today  its  list  of  products  is  already  long  and  steadily  being 
increased. 

In  some  chemical  products,  as  in  synthetic  fibers,  private  enter- 
prise has  assumed  the  leading  role.  Mexico  has  been  producing  viscose 
and  acetate  fibres  for  over  two  decades  and  has  moi-e  recently  created 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  its  present  needs  for  nylon  and  polyester 
fibres.  Celanese  Mexicana,  with  four  plants,  and  six  other  companies 
had  in  1968  an  estimated  capacity  of  21,180  metric  tons  of  rayon,  16,350 
metric  tons  of  nylon,  and  5,250  metric  tons  of  polycstei  fibre. 

A  traditionally  sensitive  Midicator  of  the  trend  of  economic  activity 
in  general  and  industrial  activity  in  particular,  the  production  of  sul- 
furic acid,  rose  from  43,000  metric  tons  in  1950  to  640,000  metric  tons 
iii  1967  (see  table  33).  This  represented  a  compound  annual  increase 
of  17.2  percent.  Cement  pro(luction,  which  is — especially  in  Mexico — 
highly  responsive  to  the  general  level  of  construction  activity,  rose 
from  1,388,000  metric  tons  in  1950  to  5,843,000  metric  tons  in  1967,  or 
8.2  i)ercent  aiMiually.  Because  of  the  broad  geographic  distribution  of 
the  raw  materials  and  a  relatively  low  value/weight  ratio,  Portland 
cement  plants  are  found  distributed  throughout  18  states.  Not  only 
gray,  but  white,  light- weighty  and  other  special  cements  are  produced. 
The  competitive  character  of  production  costs  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  Mexican  cement  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  market  in 
considerable  quantity. 

The  Mexioan  glass  industry  received  its  first  major  impulse  from 
the  scarcities  of  the  se<:ond  world  war  and,  since  then,  it  has  not  only 
supplied  domestic  requirements  but  has  de\  eloped  a  considerable 
export  m..rket.  Mexican  glass  products  are  sold  throughout  Central 
America  and  some  Mexican  flat  glass  has  entered  the  United  States 
market. 

In  railway  equipment,  Mexico  is  presently  capable  of  supplying  its 
own  requirements,  except  for  locomotives.  The  national  car  factory 
(Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de  Ferrocarril)  has  capacity  in 
ex-  ss  of  ][>resent  national  requirements  and  has  recently  exported 
fre;ght  cars  to  Colombia  and  the  United  States. 
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Table  33.  Principal  Mexican  Manufactures  in  Selected  Years,  1960-1967 
[in  tliousands  of  motric  tons  unless  otherwise  stated] 


I960 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Producer  goods: 

Iron   

1,  130 

1,  159 

1,402 

1,612 

SteQl  ingots   

1,402 

2,  326 

2,  455 

2,  746 

2,  993 

Portland  cement-  

3,  080 

4,  330 

4,  198 

4,  803 

5,  843 

Flat  glass 

(thousands   of  sq.    niotcrs)_  . 

0,  085 

11,  462 

10,  759 

12,  106 

13, 177 

Sulfurie  aeid  -  . ,   7^^- 

^  240 

415 

515 

579 

640 

Caustie  soda. - ,   - 

GO 

95 

104 

110 

118 

Cellulose  pulp    

109 

281 

338 

353 

374 

-  Paper  and  cardboard  

34:> 

529 

591 

633 

691 

Artificial  fibres   

24 

31 

35 

36 

39 

Cotton  textiles  

n.a. 

120 

120 

134 

143 

Trueks  and  buses 

(thousand  units).. 

22 

31 

28 

31 

37 

Consumer  durables: 

Pa5benger  automobiles 

(thousand  units) 

2S 

61 

67 

85 

86 

Radio  rccoivcrs 

(thousand  units)  - - 

530 

956 

1,  196 

1,206 

n.a. 

Television  rceeivers 

230 

(thousand  units). . 

95 

205 

298 

n.a. 

Refrigerators 

(thousand  units) 

45 

96 

114 

139 

n.a. 

Stoves  (thousand  units).. 

132 

180 

286 

315 

n.a. 

Consumer  goods  :< 

Sugar   _  

1,418 

1,815 

1,983 

2,  114 

2,252 

Beer..-  (nnllion  liters) __ 

S53 

926 

1,026 

1,  172 

1,224 

Vegetable  oils  

n.a. 

321 

335 

350 

396 

^  Source:  Adapted  from  ECLA,  Ebtudio  Ecotiomico  de  Amdriea  Latina,  May  16, 
190S,  p.  11-140;  Comercio  Exterior^  April  196S,  Sumario  Estadfstieo; 
Gula  a  los  Mcrcados  de  Mexico,  Mnrynka  Olizar,  1968,  p.  105. 

In  the  automotive  field,  there  has  been  notable  expansion  during 
the  past  decade.  In  1957,  around  21,000  trucks  and  buses  and  18,000 
passenger  automobiles  were  assembled  in  M^^xico,  with  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  components  made  in  the  country,  l^y  1967,  as  a  result  of 
government  pressure  exerted  through  import  restrictions,  37,000  trucks 
and  buses  and  86,000  automobiles  were  produced,  and  the  proportion' 
of  Mexican  made  components  had  risen  to  almost  70  percent.  This 
process  has  been  costly  to  consumers,  but  has  stimulated  the  growth 
of  a  multitude  of  small  plants  producing  p^rts  and  sub-as.semblies 
and  has  undoubtedly  reacted  favorably  on  the^ganeral  level  of  tech'' 
nical  capability  in  Mexican  manufactures.  The  production  of  other 
consumer  durables,  such  as  radio  and  television  receivers,  is  also  being 
steadily  integrated  in  response  to  similar  policies  of  protectionism. 
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As  is  commonly  tlie  casi^  in  thnolopin*;  countries,  textile:>  wore  tlie 
earliest  area  of  industrialization.  As  ti  result  of  this  fact,  combined 
with  inadequate  pro\ision  for  reinvestment  and  modernization  during 
a  long  period  of  years,  much  of  the  existing  textile  plant  is  antiquated 
and  inefficient  This  problem  has  been  complicated  in  the  past  by  the 
opposition  of  strongly  organized  unions  to  the  introduction  of  ne\V 
techniques,  and  to  difficulties  experienced  in  restraining  workers  to 
use  new  e<iuipment.  As  a  result,  productivity  is  low,  while  wages  in 
the  industry  are  relatively  high.  Although  the  industry  is  estimated 
to  be  operating  only  about  40  percent  of  capacity  ever  since  the  brief 
export  boom  during  and  after  World  War  II,  Mexican  textiles  have 
tended  to  be  priced  out  of  the  world  market  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nacional  Fiminciera,  however,  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  industry  is  now  under  way  and  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio 
Exterior  has  set  up  a  revolving  fund  to  finance  expanded  exports. 

Brewing,  also  one  of  the  older  established  industries,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished f  ^r  its  efficient  operation  and  the  excellence  of  it  product. 
In  1967,  there  were  19  breweries  operating  in  various  parts  of  Mexico, 
but  the  industry  w  as  dominated  by  three  major  companies— Cerveceria 
Modelo,  Cerveceria  Cuauhtemoc,  and  Cerveceria  Moctezuma.  Output 
has  risen  faster  than  population,  increasing  f r6m  530.4  million  quarts 
in  1950  to  1,293.4  million  quarts  in  1967,  and  brewing  ranks  fourth 
among  Mexican  manufacturing  industries  in  the  value  of  its  product. 

The  geographic  location  of  ilexican  industry  has  been  a  matter  of 
increasing  concern  to  planners  in  recent  years.  Except  for  resource- 
bound  industries,  there  has  been  a  heavy  concentration  of  plant  in  and 
around  the  Capital,  with  minor  foci  of  industrial  growth  in  Monte  rey 
and  Guadalajara.  This  has  not  only  ten  ded  to  aggravate  run-away 
urbanization,  with  all  its  attendant  social  problems,  but  ha$  un- 
doubtedly led  in  many  cases  to  the  uneconomic  location  of  plants  with 
respect  to  resources.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  has  oc- 
cured :  skilled  labor  is  more  readily  available  in  the  industrial  cities, 
as  are  public  services,  and  many  owner-managers  have  been  influenced 
by  their  own  preference  for  urban  life,  or  by  the  availability  of  better 
schools  for  their  children.  The  government  has  made  number  of  moves 
to  counter  this  trend  by  the  establishment  of  regional  industry  but,  so 
far,  has  not  succeeded  in  arresting  the  process  of  concentration. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Between  1950  and  1967,  the  sluire  of  the  Mexican  labor  force  engaged 
in  construction  rose  from  1.8  to  3.9  percent— a  total  of  around  400,000 
workers  in  the  latter  year.  In  the  i^ame  period,  its  contribution  to  the 
GDP  increiised  from  2.7  to  4.7  percent.  In  1966,  it  was  estimated  tliat 
the  total  value  of  all  construction  amounted  to  over  22  billion  pesos, 
of  which  almost  10  billion  was  value  added  in  construction.  Of  the 
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latter  figure,  around  60  percent  was  paid  out  in  salaries,  wages,  and 
fringe  beneiits.  Around  lialf  of  the  total  value  of  construction 
represented  investment  by  the  public  sector,  mainly  in  economic 
infrasttucture. 

Although  private  enterprise  has  generally  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
construction  requirements  of  commerce  and  manufacturing,  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  housing,  particularly  for  lower  income  groups.  In 
1966,  official  estimates  placed  the  deficit  at  3.5  million  units,  including 
both  the  shortage  resulting  from  rapid  population  growth  and  .he 
large  number  of  existing  units  considered  to  be  below  minimum  stand- 
ards. A  large  proportion  of  dwellings,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  are 
overcrowded,  in  serious  disrepair,  and  lack  in  basic  sanitary  facilities. 

Tiie  government  lias  attempted  to  improve  tlie  housing  situation  by 
controlling  the  use  of  private  credit,  public  credit,  guarantee  programs, 
and  direct  investment.  In  tlie  effort  to  divert  funds  into  middle  and 
lower  income  liousing,  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the  flow  of 
institutional  credit  into  luxury  housing.  The  Banco  de  Mexico  (the 
central  bank)  has  also  set  up  two  trust  funds  to  provide  financing  for 
housing  program.  One  is  mainly  engaged  in  the  provision  of 
loans  to  credit  institutions  and  the  discounting  of  mortgages, 
while  tlie  otlier  helps  private  financial  institutions  engaged  in  low 
cost  housing  operations  to  co\er  insuflicient  guarantee  margins  and 
borrower  delinquencies. 

Both  the  Mexican  Social  Security  Institute  and  the  So<:ial  Security 
Institut<5  for  State  Employeehr  arc  active  in  the  low  income  housing 
field,  granting  loans  for  the  construction  of  liomes  and  cooperative 
apartments  and  directly  (Migaging  in  the  construction  of  apartment 
comple.\es.  The  National  Housing  Institute  also  engages  in  the  con- 
stnietion  of  low  income  housing,  while  National  Bank  for  Public 
Works  and  Services  (formerly  the  National  Mortgage,  Urban  and 
Public  Works  Bank)  not  only  finances  and  builds  low  income  liousing, 
but  adminiisters  a  trust  fund  to  finance  inij)rovements  in  homes  which 
lack  o?S(Mitial  utilities. 

Ill  spite  of  the  numerous  agencies  active  in  the  field  and  the  diversity 
of  methods  employed,  available  funds  fall  far  short  of  wiiat  would 
be  neccbisary  to  supply  tlie  almost  200,000  nevv  housing  units  which 
are  needed  each  year  just  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth.  The 
already  large  housing  deficit  continues  to  grow. 

Even  members  of  the  middle  income  group  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  finance  housing.  If  they  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  some  special 
institutional  program,  they  will  normally  liave  to  pay  oO  percent  in 
cabh  and  at  least  12  l)(Moent  on  a  mortgage  repayable  over  a  10-year 
peri(xl.  If  for  any  reason  they  are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from  a 
mortgage  bank  or  similar  institution,  they  often  find  it  necessary  to 
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pay  an  eflfectivc  rate  of  18  percent  or  more  to  private  individuals  en- 
gaged in  mortgage  lending. 

Of  the  6.4  Jnillion  dwellings  reported  In  the  19G0  census,  7.7  percent 
were  of  mud,  2.7  percent  of  nnfinished  stone  or  rubble,  49.7  percent  of 
adobe,  9.2  percent  of  wood,  24.1  percent  of  brick,  and  6.6  percent  of 
other  materials.  Current  construction  also  displays  a  broad  spectrum 
of  materials  and  techniques.  Although  much  construction  is  still  car- 
ried on  using  crude  materials  and  labor-intensive  methods,  Mexican 
manufacturei*s  are  today  able  to  provide  a  divei-sity  of  excellent  con- 
struction materials  and  Mexico  has  numerous  splendid  examples  of 
advanced  architecture  and  engineering.  ^V\nh  there  is  still  a  shortage 
of  skills,  particularly  at  intermediate  levels,  as  a  result  of  a  general 
lack  of  systematic  vocational  training,  the  present  inability  of  the 
country  to  resolve  its  housing  problem  is  the  consequence  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  financial  resources  rather  than  teclmology. 

HANDICRAFT  PRODUCTION 

In  Mexico,  generally  speaking,  artisan  methods  of  production  have 
shown  little  resistance  to  the  inroads  of  the  factory  system.  During 
many  years,  a  preference  for  imported  goods  tended  to  inhibit  the 
development  of  any  strong  tradition  of  precision  craftsmanship  along 
European  lines.  Wiile  the  mifcive  crafts  are  distinguished  by  their  color 
and  artistry,  today  their  appeal  is  rather  for  foreign  tourists  than  for 
the  Mexican  mass  market.  Although  labor-intensive  methods  are  still 
widespread  in  such  areas  as  the  production  of  footwear  and  garments, 
the  pattern  here  is  rather  that  of  the  sweated  labor  of  an  early  indus- 
trial society  than  of  any  preindustrial  artisan  tradition. 

As  regards  the  native  handicrafts,  though  often  crude  hi  execution, 
these  continue  to  show  reniarkuble  color  and  freshness  of  conception^ 
The  range  of  styles  and  techniques  employ  textiles,  pottery,  silver  and 
metahvork,  lacquer,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  media.  In  recent  years 
un  extensive  government  program  of  support  has  succeeded  in  infusing 
these  cr/^fts  with  a  new  vigor.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  iVIuseo  Na- 
cional  de  Artes  Populares  (National  Craft  Arts  Museum),  a  largo 
staff  of  anthropologists  has  been  working  with  native  craftsmen  in 
over  i)0()  villages.  In  many  cases,  innovations  in  style  have  been  en- 
couraged and  techniques  have  been  improved. 

International  markets  have  been  expanded  by  a  series  of  imagina- 
tive barter  arrangements,  ranging  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  half 
million  dollars  in  amount — Mexican  craft  arts  for  Italian  sowing 
machines,  Mexican  for  Japanese  handicrafts,  and  in  one  case  Mexican 
crafts  for  bourbon  whiskey.  In  some  cases,  production  has  been  carried 
out  to  exact  specifications  in  a  score  of  villages,  quality  control  main- 
tained, and  production  schedules  met. 
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'"^1  Private  eiiteri  rise  has  also  played  a  part  in  reviving,  and  in  some 

cusas  enriching,  a  remarkable  diversity  of  traditional  crafts,  which 
vary  from  region  to  region  throughout  central  and  southern  Mexico. 
Tfie  persisting  vigor  of  native  handicrafts  is  due  in  soine  measure  to 
their  association  with  indigenous  communities  in  remote  areas,  well 
out  of  the  path  of  industrialization.  Also,  because  of  their  artistry  and 
generally  non-utilitarian  charactci,  they  liave  secured  a  national  and 
international  market  which  is  relatively  immune  to  the  inroads  of 
,  industrial  competition. 


CHAPTER  21 


LABOR 

Tho  labor  force  was  estimated  at  over  14.8  million  in  1968,  approxi- 
mately 3K5  percent  of  t)ie  total  population.  This  low  ratio  of  workers 
was  largely  due  to  the  country's  rapid  rate  of  population  growth, 
which  resulted  in  a  high  proportion  of  children  not  yet  ready  to  enter 
the  work  force  (seech.  4,  Population). 

About  half  of  the  economically  active  population  was  engaged  in 
agriculture  (see  table  34).  Of  this  agricultural  work  force,  the  vast 
majority  wasengage<l  in  relatively  unproductive  subsistence  dry  farm- 
ing; only  a  small  number  was  engaged  in  large-scale  commercial 
agriculture,  mainly  on  irrigated  lands,  which  accounts  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  product. 

Labor  is  linked  \\  itli  government  in  a  way  rarely  encountered  else- 
where among  enterprise  economies.  It  plays  a  large  and  continuing 
role  in  government  through  broad  representation  in  the  councils  of  the 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (Partido  Revolucionario  Institu- 


Table  S4.  Mexican  Labor  Force,  by  Economic  Sector^  1960-1960 


!950 

!960 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Agriculture,  stockraising,  forestry,  hunting  and 

58.  3 

54.2 

.  49.7 

Industrial  activities: 

Mining,  quarrvinjj,  and  potroleiini,  

1.  2 

1.2 

1.3 

11.  8 

13.7 

15.9 

2.7 

3  6 

4.7 

Klectricitv,' gas,  wMvv  and  sanitarv  M»r\ !C'e>,-, . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

8.3 

9.5 

10.6 

1  in.sportatiou  and  conununication  _  

2.  5 

3.2 

3.8 

10.  G 

13.5 

13.6 

4.  3 

0.7 

n.a. 

Total     

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0 

1  Kstiiimtcd. 

Souicc.  Adapted  from  Stplimo  Gtneml  de  Pikhlacion^  ^1^50,  Restnnen  Gen* 

cral,  t>ecrotnna  dt*  Kcononn'a,  Dju'ction  CnMiorttl  dv  Kstadfetica,  M6xico, 
O.K.,  Yeaihook  of  l.ahor  StatisUca  Hiiu,  International  Labor  Office, 

Gone\a,  \).  77.0 ma  a  Iok  Mtvcmlos  de  Mexico,  3d.  Marynka  OUzar, 
Mexico,  D.K. 
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clonal— PRI)  (cce  ch.  13,  The  Governmental  System).  Since  the  PEI 
has  dominated  Mexican  politics  for  the  last  40  years,  the  political  for- 
tunes  of  labor  cliange  with  different  presidents  and  as  labor  succeeds 
or  fails  in  asserting  its  role  relative  to  other  sectors. 

Law  and  the  courts  regulate  the  employment  relationship— wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions;  employment  and  job  security;  safety 
and  industrial  compensation;  union  organization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures.  But  lack  of  an  inspection  corps  is  a  limiting 
factor. 

^  LABOR  FORCE 

The  youthful  composition  of  tlio  population  is  reflected  in  tlie  labor 
force  (see  table  35) .  In  one  sense,  the  young  population  clearly  consti- 
tutes an  economic  handicap.  In  another,  it  is  advantageous,  for  where 
productive  techniques  are  rapidly  changing,  the  young  population  pro- 
vides a  trainable  source  of  new  workers  who  do  not  have  to  unlearn  old 
work  habits  and  techniques. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  remains  rclutively  low; 
according  to  the  1960  census,  53.4  percent  of  the  male  population  was 
economically  active  as  compared  with  11.6  percent  of  the  female 
population. 

In  general,  the  rising  generation  of  Me.xicdn  workers  has  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  willing,  adaptable,  and  resi  onsive  to  monetary 
incentives.  It  is  these  characteristics  which  have  accounted  not  only 
for  the  steady  flow  of  underemployed  agricultural  workers  to  urban 
centers  but  also  for  the  migration  of  transient  workers  {hraceros)  seek- 
ing mote  remunerative  employment  north  of  the  Mexican  border. 

Many,  however,  lack  the  qualifications  needed  by  industry  and,  in 
the  process  of  uib.in  migration,  have  frequently  only  exchanged  rural 
for  urban  underemployment.  Apart  from  deficiencies  in  education  and 
literacy,  many  lack  the  habits  of  precision,  promptitude,  and  regu- 
larity, which  are  required  by  industrial  employment  and  which  can 
usually  only  be  acqiili  ed  after  extended  exposure  to  a  new  teclinological 
environment. 

For  this  reason,  the  cost  of  supervision  is  likely  to  be  high  and 
quality  control  a  serious  problem.  This  situation  tends  to  be  aggravated 
by  a  general  deficiency  in  intermediate  skills.  Generally  speaking,  there 
has  been  little  systematic  development  of  apprenticeship.  On-the-job 
training  is  the  rule  and  many  skilled  workers  must  acquire  their  train- 
ing merely  by  observing  the  work  of  others. 

Much  is  being  done  to  correct  this  situation.  Not  only  is  the  base  of 
general  education  being  broadened  and  impro\ed,  but  also,  in  contrast 
to  many  other  Latin  American  countries,  a  major  effort  is  being  made 
to  expand  and  improve  technical  and  vocational  training  (see  ch.  9, 
Education).  In  1967.  at  the  higher  level,  66,60 1  students  were  in  at- 
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tendance  at  the  National  Polytcclmic  Institute  alone.  At  the  vocational 
level,  72,300 'students  wore  enrolled  in  industrial  and  86,000  in  agri- 
cultural training  centers.  !  \ 

There  is  also  a  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for  managerial 
training,  and  major  comi}anies  have  displayed  growing  interest  in 
management  beminars.  In  lO.^t"),  financed  by  industry,  a  productivity 
ceirter  was  established  in  Mexico  City  to  work  directly  witli  manage- 
ment in  such  matters  as  cost  accounting  and  production  control,  und 
the  program  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  other  major  cities. 

Technically,  the  nation  has  benefitted  by  increasing  interchange 
with  other  nations.  Bracero,i  working  in  the  United  States  often 
acquire  and  bring  back  new  skills.  Large  firms,  operating  under 
franchise  or  otherwise  affiliated  with  European  or  Airerican  com- 
panies, often  send  employees  abroad  for  training.  Some  have  staffs 
which  have  been  trained  largely  by  foreign  technicians  in  Mexico  under 
temj>orary  work  permits.  The  extent  and  importance  of  tliis  inter- 
change  can  in  part  be  measured  by  the  increasing  prevalence  in  urban 
centers  of  English  as  a  second  language  and  the  relatively  high  pre- 
mium which  bilingual  workers  tend' to  command  at  virtually  every 
level  of  employment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

The  matter  of  unemployment  has  received  little  official  attention, 
and  unemployment  statistics  are  not  regularly  compiled.  The  most 
recent  figures  available  are  rei>orted  in  the  1950  census,  according  to 
which  about  1.3  percent  of  the  work  force,  was  unemployed. 

Official  attitudes  regarding  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  unemploy- 
ment are  reflected  not  only  in  lack  of  data  but  also  in  the  absence  of 
any  formal  plan  of  unemployment  insurance  in  an  otherwise  com- 
prehensive program  of  job  security.  In  1968  the  only  coverage  for 
involuntary  unemployment  was  provided  by  the  entitlement  of  perma- 
nent employees  to  sevemnce  pay  when  discharged  without  misconduct. 

In  contrast  to  low  reported  rates  of  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment is  high  and  has  been  widely  recognized  as  a  serious  problem. 
Contributing  to  underemployment  is  the  seasonality  which  character- 
izes agricultural  wo^'k.  Thus,  according  to  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Agrarian  Affairs  in  1959,  over  half  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5  million  workers  then  engaged  in  agriculture  were  employed 
less  than  140  days  a  year. 

Apart  from  seasonality,  there  is  another,  deeper  problem  which 
contributes  to  agricultural  underemployment.  Many  of  the  ejidal 
(coninuinal  land)  holdings  are  relatively  small  tracts  of  marginal 
land,  often  too  poor  to  repay  the  labor  of  the  number  of  family  w'orkers 
who  attempt  to  earn  a  livelihood  from  them.  Although  underemploy- 
ment of  this  type  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  statistical  measure- 
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meiit,  the  gravity  of  the  problem  is  amply  reflected  in  the  generally 
low  productivity  of  the  sector  of  the  agricultural  population  engaged 
in  subsistence  agriculture  on  unirrigated  lands  (see  ch.  19, 
Agriculture). 

It  is  partly  the  pressure  of  agricultural  underemployment  which  had 
led  to  the  annual  migration  of  Mexican  hracevos  to  the  United  States 
in  search  of  seasonal  employment — an  outlet  which  has  been  partly 
closed  in  recent  years  both  by  restrictive  legislation  and  mechanized 
harvesting,  although  some  illegal  border  crossings  have  continued. 

Rural  underemployment  has  also  been  a  factor  in  the  flow  of  job 
seekers  into  the  nation's  industrial  centers,  a  flow  which  has  contin- 
uously exceeded  the  capacity  of  industry  to  absorb  relatively  unedu- 
cated, unskilled  workers.  This  has  probably  not  resulted  in  any  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  proportion  of  outright  urban  unemployment,  since 
when  the  migrants  fail  to  obtain  some  sort  of  employment  they  usually 
i-eturn  to  their  villages.  It  has,  however,  transferred  a  considerable 
proix)rtion  of  the  net  burden  of  underemployment  from  rural  to  urban 
areas.  Sucli  forms  of  quasi-employment  as  marginal  street  vending  and 
the  guarding  of  parked  cars  are  becoming  increasingly  common  in  the 
cities. 

The  problem  of  rural  underemployment  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
changing  character  of  the  agricultural  economy,  Kapid  growth  of  the 
population  is  causing  a  sharp  increase  in  available  manpower  at  the 
same  time  that  a  shift  toward  large-scale  mechanized  operations  on 
irrigated  lands  is  decreasing  the  need  for  unskilled  farm  labor.  The 
system  leaves  subsistence  farmers,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  ruml 
labor  force,  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Some  ertbits  are  being  made  to  QOpc  with  rural  underemployment; 
there  is,  for  example,  a  national  program  for  rural  industrialization 
(see  ch.  :iO,  Industry) .  So  far,  however,  these  efTorts  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  tlie  growth  of  the  problem. 

Wages 

Wages  and  salaries,  including  those  of  executives,  are  relatively  low . 
Most  executi\es  find  themselves  in  straitened  circumstances,  unless 
they  ai^  able  to  supplement  their  salaries  from  property  income.  Some 
persons  participate  in  the  national  lottery  in  the  hope  of  supplement- 
ing their  earnings.  Otliers,  especially  upwardly  mobile,  middle  class, 
urban  dwellers  combine  salaried  employment  with  a  variety  of  home 
enterprises.  Tliese  may  range  from  scientific  poultry  raising  as  a  family 
venture  to  tlie  employment  of  a  small  number  of  workers  in  a  back 
room  of  the  home,  engaged  in  the  production  of  tile  mosaics,  the  manu- 
facture of  novelties  for  holiday  parties,  or  the  braiding  of  electrical 
cable. 
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TIio  ronstitution  of  1017  lays  down  certain  principles  with  respect  to 
watro^.  It  states  (Imt  (H|ual  wattes  rfhall  l)e  paid  for  equal  work,  i-egard- 
loss  of  SOX  or  nationality.  It  also  prescribes  a  regime  of  minimum 
wages,  to  be  exempt  fi*om  attachment,  indemnification,  or  deduction. 
Though  tlio  constitution  of  1917  stipulates  payment  in  money  or  legal 
tender,  the  Labor  Law  of  1931  permits  partial  payment  in  the  form  of 
any  economic  advantages  agreed  to  by  the  worker. 

Minimum  wage  rates  are  proposed  by  tripartite  regional  commis- 
sions, composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  union  workers  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labor.  The  proposed  rates  are  subject  to  approval  by  a 
similar  national  commission.  Rates  are  established  for  diverse  eco- 
nomic zones,  with  the  help  of  technical  advisors  from  the  Labor 
Ministry  and  by  majority  vote  of  the  national  commission.  Since  the 
present  centralized  system  for  the  establishment  of  minimum  wage 
rates  was  set  up  under  an  amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  of  1931  which 
.  took  effect  in  1964,  the  wide  variance  between  minimum  wage  schedules 
which  previously  characterized  the  determinations  of  the  local  boards 
has  been  somewhat  narrowed. 

There  is,  however,  still  a  wide  range  in  minimum  wage  schedules/ 
which,  generally  speaking,  realistically  reflect  variations  in  regional 
living  costs,  stage  of  economic  development,  and  the  conditiojis  of  the 
labor  market.  They  tend  to  be  set  high  enough,  however,  to  exert  an 
upward  pressure  on  wages,  and  increases  in  the  minimum  wage  are 
often  reflected  in  some  revision  of  the  whole  wage  structure.  Rates 
in  the  northern  border  zone,  under  competition  from  United  States 
wage  rates,  are  consistently  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Agricultural  rates  are  set  lower  than  the  general  minimum  rates,  the 
difference  between  the  two  rates  being  considerably  less  in  those  regions 
characterized  by  highly  developed  commercial  agriculture. 

The  average  of  general  minimum  daily  wage  rates  throughout  the 
country  in  1969  was  reported  at  21.58  pesos  (12.50  pesos  equal 
US$1.00).  For  agricultural  employment,  the  average  was  18.32  pesos, 
ran^ring  from  11.75  pesos  in  Oaxaca,  Guerrero,  and  Chiapas  to  34  pesos 
in  the  northwestern  border  state  of  Baja  California. 

Violations  of  minimum  wage  scales  tend  to  go  unrei)orted  piij- 
cisely  in  those  areas  where  regulation  is  most  needed — in  nonunionized 
estahli^hmt^ntQ  and  in  tliose  outside  federal  jurisdiction.  Some  protec- 
tion, however,  is  provided  for  low-income  groups  in  urban  areas — by 
a  regime  of  federal  .subsidy  and  control  upon  the  prices  of  staple  food- 
stuffs, pharmaceutical  products,  and  otlier  cost-of-living  items. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  over  the  past  years  the  up- 
ward trend  in  money  wages  has  generally  outrun  increases  in  the  price 
level.  The  rise  in  wages  has,  however,  been  extremely  unequal — high  in 
tho-e  areas  of  the  economy  experiencing  rapid  growth  or  where  labor 
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has  held  a  strong  bargaining  position,  and  tending  to  lag  in 
sectors  eluiracttM'ized  sl«Asrr  growth  rates  or  less  ellective  labor 
organization. 

Thus,  between  1900  and  10G5,  while  the  Mexico  City  Wholesale 
Price  Index  rose  around  10  percent,  daily  wages  in  manufacturing 
were  reported  to  have  increased  by  56  percent.  In  mining  and  quarry- 
ing, on  tlie  other  hand,  average  liourly  wages  were  reported  to  have 
risen  only  o.7  percent  behveen  1060  and  1965,  wliile  in  coustructiou, 
which  tends  to  exploit  a  steady  migration  to  urban  centers  of  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  workers,  the  reported  increase  was  13.3  percent.  De- 
pendable statistics  on  agricultural  wage  rates  are  lacking.  However, 
except  in  the  aieas  of  liighly  connnercialized  agriculture — such  as  are 
found  in  the  States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Baja  Cahfornia — the  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  agricuhnral  wages  also  fell  far  behind  those 
registered  by  the  maimfacturing  sector. 

Worker  Participation  in  Profits 

TJie  Constitution  of  1917  established  in  principle  that  workers  in 
every  agricultural,  connnercial,  manufacturing,  or  mining  enterprise 
should  have  the  right  to  i)tu'ticipate  in  profits.  However,  no  impienient- 
ing  legislation  w  as  ptissed  at  that  time  and,  in  its  absence,  profit  sliaring 
was  not  conunon,  tho»  ^ii  there  were  a  few  notable  exceptions.  In  196*2, 
the  Conistitutiou  was  amended  and  a  chapter  added  to  the  federal  Labor 
Law  of  19:U,  giving  effect  to  tlie  profit-sharing  provision  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  right  of  profit  participation  does  not  imply  any  power 
to  intervene  in  management. 

Exemptions  are  granted  to  new  firms  during  the  first  2  years  of 
operation,  new  firms  making  new  products  during  the  first  4  years 
of  operation,  extractive  industries  during  the  exploration  period,  small 
firms,  private  nonprofit  charitable  institutions,  and  public  institutions 
engaged  in  cultural  or  welfare  activities.  The  only  employees  expressly 
(ixchided  are  apprentices,  domestic  servants,  temporary  workers  serv- 
ing less  than  60  days  during  the  year,  and  general  management. 

Profits  nnist  be  distributed  within  60  days  of  the  date  on  which 
federal  income  tax  is  payable.  The  amount  to  be  distributed  will  be 
divided  into  two  ecpuil  parts— one  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  ot  the 
number  of  days  worked  and  the  other  according  to  the  amount  of  wages 
earned. 

Representatives  of  government,  management  and  labor  worked  out 
a  plan  which  was  expected  to  give  workers  a  share  in  profits  ranging 
from  2.8  to  11  percent.  Thus  far,  the  program  has  been  administered 
conservatively  to  provide  a  modest  income  supplement  to  workers, 
without  impairing  enterprise  Incentives. 
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Bonuses 


Custom  calls  for  a  year-end  bonus,  usually  paid  at  Cliristiiias  time. 
AiiiUMi!  bouuses  range  from  a  week's  pay  to  a  montirs  or  more.  Some- 
times the  bonus  is  computed  as  a  percentage  of  pay  or,  occasionally, 
(»f  sales,  production,  or  profits.  It  may  modified  for  absenteeism, 
or  graduated  according  to  seniority.  In  any  case,  the  majority  of  firms 
regard  the  customary  annual  bonus  as  a  regular  business  expense. 

Pay  Increases  and  Promotions 

In  most  maj  "  industries,  wage  schedules  are  established  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  are  therefore  usually  changed  only  when  contracts 
are  renegotiated,  typically  every  2  years.  Individual  workers  may  re- 
ceive wage  inc.  s  ly  promotion  to  a  higlier  job  classification.  In 
unionized  estabi..  **inent«.,  the  unions  frequently  dominate  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  promotion,  with  seniority  tending  to  take  precedence 
over  competence.  If  a  candidate  is  found  incompetent  after  a  trial 
period,  usually  30  days,  he  is  returned  to  his  f  .rmer  job  without  loss 
of  seniority.  Where  disagreement  arises  between  employer  and  union 
t  on  a  determination  of  incompetence,  some  agreements  provide  for 
submission  of  the  dispute  to  a  third  party  for  decision.^ 

Most  collective  agreements  proliibit  the  employer  from  deiaotmg 
workers  without  the  consent  of  the  union  *  differences  are  submitted 
to  the  competent  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.  Some  contracts 
provide  that  when  an  employee  is  demoted  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  he  will  retain  his  former  pay  and  job  title. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  RELATIONSHIP 

Except  in  a  few  remote  areas  the  traditional  elements  in  the  em- 
ploym  :it  relationships  are  in  a  rapid  process  of  dissolution  and  no 
longer  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  society  (see 
ch.  12,  Social  Values).  Recent  social  studies  of  Mexican  village  life 
appear  to  confirm  the  inconsistency  of  these  traditional  patterns  with 
^  a  cash  economy.  ^ 

The  Labor  Law  of  1031,  established  a  number  of  categories  of  em- 
ployment. An  employer  or  patron  is  any  physical  or  legal  person  who 
employs  another  under  contract  A  worker  or  trdbajador  is  defined  as 
any  i)ei*son  who  performs  a  service  for  another  under  a  contract  of 
enn)lovm©nt.  Managerial  employees  and  tliosc  who  arc  considered  to 
represent  management  {cinpleados  de  coiifianza)  are  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  labor  unions  and  not  covered  by  the  terms  of  collective  agree- 
ments. The  law  also  distinguishes  between  probationary  and  permanent 
workers;  after  30  days  a  probationary  worker  normally  becomes 
permanent  and  cannot  be  discharged  without  receiving  severance  pay 
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except  for  specified  cauM\s.  Tliorc  i.^  iiho  a  distiiution  between  perma- 
nent and  temporary  worlvers;  temporary  workers  may  l^e  employed 
for  a  specific  job  or  for  lehs  tliau  :>()  days  witliout  acquiring  i)erma- 
nent  status. 

In  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  forestry  tlie  law  distinguisbes 
between  resident  and  casual  worlcers.  A  resident  ^vorker  is  oi.o  ^vlio 
ll\es  free  of  obarge  in  a  dwelling  built  within  tbeconfinesof  the  estate 
and  is  cnstoniaril\  de[)endent  for  his  snbsi>tenco  o-^  the  pay  ho  re- 
ceives. Any  \vorker  who  is  employed  under  thcbc  conditionu  for  over 
o  months  becomes  a  resident;  all  others  are  considered  casual. 


Scientific  personnel  [joliciea  .ire  i-till  little  de\eloped.  In  ])art  this  is 
owed  to  the  i::%ence  exerted  by  the  uniouis  on  the  selection  of  new 
employees,  wliich,  under  closed  shop  contracts,  frequently  extends  to 
all  but  the  liighest  positions  in  the  enterprise.  Mainly,  however,  tlie 
situation  lias  de\ eloped  by  default,  since  management  has  liad  little 
awareness  of  the  need  for  scientific  personnel  poru_*ies.  Thus,  a  candi- 
date i»  likely  to  be  judged  on  aptitude  .nd  educational  (pialifications 
only  for  the  job  for  which  he  is  being  considered  and  not  on  his  ca- 
pacity to  receive  future  training  and  ]U'()nu}tion,  E\en  where  possible, 
there  is  little  organized  recruiting  at  educational  institutions.  The  con- 
seq\iei)ces  of  such  personnel  i)olicies,  or  lack  of  tbenij  were  very  evident 
in  recent  years  when  some  of  the  older  Mexican  texti  le  plants  attempted 
to  moilern''7(5  and  retrain  their  employees  to  operate  new  machinery; 
a  very  high  proportion  of  old  employees,  entrenched  behind  seniority 
privileges,  proved  incapable  of  retraining. 


Minors  of  either  sex,  if  over  10  \ears  of  age,  are  legally  competent 
to  enter  into  a  contract  for  employment.  The  contract,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  collective,  n»  jst  be  in  writing  except  in  the  case  of  lomestic 
service,  agricultural  work,  and  casual  employment.  It  m  ,i  specify 
the  services  to  be  performed,  renunicration,  hours,  place  of  \Yi,rk,  and 
the  duration  or  other  limiting  basis  of  the  contract. 

Most  Mexican  workers,  seek  employment  either  by  their  own  efforts 
or  through  their  unions.  There  are  a  few  public  labor  exchanges  but 
they  are  little  used  and  not  equipped  to  handler  large  case  load.  The  ^ 
Department  of  Labor  Exchange,  operated  under  the  Ministry  of  Labor  ' 
and  Social  Welfare,  carries  on  some  acti\ities  in  connection  with 
migrant  agricultural  workers  but  does  liot  function  in  the  ''idustrial 
field.  Private  employment  oflicch,  operating  under  govornr. \t  rcgxy 
lation  and  not  permitted  to  charge  fees  to  job  .seekers,  provide  some 
services.  Notable  among  these  io  the  agency  maintained  in  Monterrey 
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by  the  Employers*  Association  (Centro  Patronal),  a  management 
org.»nization,  for  tlic  screening  of  job  applicant-  in  an  area  dominated 
by  a  local  federation  of  company  unions. 

Many  collective  labor  contracts  contain  an  exclusion  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  hiring  of  workers  not  members  of  the  union.  Such  closed 
shop  agroements  tcMul  to  make  hiring  a  union  function,  and  their  pro- 
visions sometimes  extend  to  the  placement  of  technical  and  supervisory 
personnel.  Although  the  employer  is  privileged  to  reject  the  new 
worker  during  a  30-day  trial  period,  tlie  system  is  a  difficult  one.  The 
unions  are  mostly  of  the  industrial  rather  than  the  craft  type  and  are 
generally  ill-prepared  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  Uie  candidates 
they  submit  for  trial.  The  system  thus  gives  the  employer  little  assur- 
ance that  candidates  cliosen  will  bo  able  to  perform  satisfactorily. 
Apart  frq;u  the  closed  shop  agreements,  there  are  a  number  of  variants 
of  the  union  shop,  some  giving  the  employer  a  free  liand  in  hiring  so 
long  as  the  employee  joins  the  union  within  a  specified  period,  but 
most  permitting  the  employer  to  hire  independently  only  if  the  union 
is  unable  to  supply  a  qualified  worker  within  a  certain  number  of  days. 

Employment  Foreigners 

According  to  the  federal  Labor  Law,  no  enterprise,  regardless  of 
its  nature,  may  employ  less  than  90  percent  Mexicans  (80  percent  if 
under  six  workers  are  employed)  in  each  skilled  or  unskilled  category, 
unless  tlie  appropriate  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration  authorizes 
a  temporary  reduction  of  this  percentage  in  tlie  case  of  technicians. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  has  ruled  that  this  per- 
centage is  applicable  to  an  entire  enterprise  and  not  to  an  individual 
branch.  This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  managei-s,  directors,  ad- 
ministrators, superintendents,  or  department  heads.  However,  immi- 
gration restrictions  tend  to  limit  foreign  executives  and  technicians 
to  r^dlled  jobs  for  which  qualified  Mexicans  are  not  available. 
Alternatively,  technical  workers  may  be  admitted  on  temporary  per- 
mits with  the  understanding  that  three  Mexicans  be  trained  to  fill 
each  job.  Since  1962,  only  firms  ^^iliL•h  have  been  operating  for  2 
yeara  are  entitled  to  apply  for  tlie  admission  of  managerial  and 
administrative  employees,  except  in  the  case  of  essential  industries. 

Severance 

A  worker  hired  for  a  job  which  is  of  a  continuing  nature  becomes  a 
permanent  employee  after  30  days;  he  cannot  he  discliarged  without 
severance  pay,  except  for  legal  cause.  Legal  grounds  for  the  dismissal 
of  permanent  employees  without  compensation  include  dishonesty, 
threats,  or  violence  to  an  employer  or  supervisor;  willful  damage  to 
the  work  premises  or  equipment ;  immoral  conduct  within  the  premises; 
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disclosure  of  trade  secrets;  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  premises; 
intoxication  on  the  job;  disobedience  to  supervisors  in  work-connected 
matters  without  sufficient  reason ;  absence  from  work  more  than  three 
times  in  a  month  without  permission  or  sufficient  reason ;  and  similar 
offenses  if  they  are  of  equal  gravity. 

Management  workers  {eiiipleados  de  confianzo)  who  lose  the  con- 
fidence 0^  '  e  employer  may  also  be  discharged  without  compensation, 
as  may  .entices  who  prove  to  be  incompetent.  Although  the  Labor 
Law  of  1931  also  provides  for  the  discharge  of  unneeded  workers,  it 
obliges  the  employer  to  make  heavy  severance  payments.  These  pay- 
merits  act  as  ui^employment  benefits,  since  there  is  no  formal  program 
of  unemployment  insurance.  The  law  docs  not  oblige  the  employer 
to  observe  a  notice  period. 

Severance  pay  provisions  are  frequently  evaded  by  small  or  non- 
unionized  enterprises  and,  even  where  the  worker  obtains  the  services 
of  counsel,  are  often  settled  by  compromise.  Backed  by  union  repre- 
sentation, however,  they  are  highly  effective.  Generally  speaking,  the 
severance  provisions  tend  to  reduce  the  mobility  of  labor  and  impede 
the  introduction  of  new  production  techniques.  It  appears  likely  that, 
as  the  coverage  of  social  security  is  extended,  tht  system  of  severance 
pay  may  be  replaced  by  a  program  of  unemployment  insurance. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR,  REST,  AND  LEAVE 

Minimum  standards  with  respect  to  hours  of  labor  overtime,  holi- 
days, vacations,  and  special  leave  are  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail 
both  by  the  Constitution  of  1917  and  the  Labor  Law  of  1931  as 
subsequently  amended.  More  liberal  provisions  are  subject  to 
bargaining. 

The  Workday  and  Workweek 

The  Constitution  establishes  an  8-hour  period  for  daywork  and  a 
7-hour  period  for  mghtwork,  with  1  day  of  rest  for  every  6  of  work. 
It  prohibits  unhealthful  or  dangerous  work  or  industrial  nightwork 
by  women  or  minors  under  16  years  of  age,  work  by  women  in  com- 
mercial establishments  after  10  p.m.,  and  work  of  any  kind  by  persons 
under  16  years  of  age  after  10  p.m.  It  also  forbids  the  labor  o.f  persons  ^ 
under  14  years  of  age  for  any  length  of  time  and  of  persons  over  14 
but  under  10  for  more  than  6  hours  per  day.  Nursing  mothers  are 
entitled  to  two  special  half-hour  rest  l>eriods  each  day. 

The  Labor  Law  establishes  a  48-hour  maxim -im  workweek  for  day- 
work,  42  hours  for  nightwork,  and  45  hours  for  a  mixed  workday.  It 
provides  for  full  pay  on  the  day  of  rest;  hence,  in  effect,  all  daily 
pay  rates  extend  to  cover  a  7-day  week.  There  is,  however,  no  legally 
established  differential  for  nightwork,  although  this  is  often  stipulated 
by  collective  labor  agreements.  If  a  worker  is  unable  to  leave  his 
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workplace  diirln^^  m^t  periods  ami  mealtimes,  biicli  periods  are  treated 
a.s  hours  of  work,  lii  major  industries,  manual  workers  commonly 
receive  a  lialf-liour  lunch  period  as  part  of  the  workday  and  double 
time  is  usually  paid  to  workers  who  must  work  through  their  lunch 
period. 

The  hour.-*  of  woik  in  indu^tr}  are  frecpientl}  shorter  than  the  legal 
maximum,  and  many  collective  contracts  specify  a  40-hour  week.  In 
agrirnlture  and  in  small  commercial  and  industrial  estahHsliment?; 
ho\\e\er,  many  work  beyond  the  daily  and  weekly  maximums  without 
overtime  compensation. 

The  Labor  Law  states  that  the  workday  of  minors  under  IG  must  be 
divided  into  two  :>-huur  poriod>  .separated  by  a  rest  period  of  at  least 
1  hour;  hoiir.s  of  work  are  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
-^<'liouI  attendance.  Mincji^  may  not  work  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays 
and  neither  persons  under  IG  nor  women  may  work  overtime;  where 
these  pU)\  i>iMn.->  are  \  iolated,  the  worker  is  e/ititled  to  triple  compensa- 
tion for  time  worlced  in  violation.  I)i.sregard  of  all  these  rules  is  not 
uiironaunn,  particularly  in  small  establishment.s.  Violations  are  seldom 
reported  by  [nirticiijants  and  tend  t()escai)e  the  attention  of  the  limited 
in.spectoral  statl?. 

Overtime 

Article  I'l-)  of  the  Constitution  provides  double  pay  for  work  in 
exi-e--  of  the  normal  hours  of  labor  and  jjrescribes  that  oveitime  work 
must  ne\er  exired  hours  a  day  nor  he  worked  during  more  than  3  days 
consecutively.  The  Labor  Law  of  lOol  extends  this  limitation  to  pro- 
hibit overtime  work  on  more  than  J>  days  in  a  given  week.  Workers 
w  ho  nuiht  work  on  their  regular  weekly  day  ofT  are  paid  overtime  rates 
in  addition  to  their  sc\enth-day  pay.  Collective  contracts  often  provide 
for  higher  overtime  rates  than  are  legally  required. 

Holidays 

There  are  five  obligatory  annual  legal  holidays,  for  which  full 
wages  must  bo  paid.  These  are  March  21  (birthday  of  Benito  Juarez), 
^fay  1  (Labor  Day),  Sej)tember  16  (Independence Day),  Ko\ember  20 
(1010  Ue\olution),  and  December  25  (Christmas).  Every  6  years,  De- 
cember 1  (tlu»  Presidential  Inauguration)  is  celebrated  as  a  paid  holi- 
day. The  riglit  to  paid  holidays  does  not  extend  to  casual  agricultural 
workers. 

Collerti\e  labor  contracts  usually  provide  more  paid  holidays  than 
the  law  re(|uirt«5.  Frequently  included  are  January  1  (Xew  Y?ar* 
Day),  (rood  Fri<lay,  Xovember  2  (All  Souls'  Day),  and  December  12 
{ Day  of  (ho  f*ady  of  Guadalupe). 

Work  on  legal  holidays  must  be  paid  at  overtime  rates  and  this 
provision  is  usually  followed  where  nonobligatory  holidays  are 
granted;  often  the  overtime  pay  is  add^d  to  regular  holiday  pay. 
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Paid  Leave 


Tiic  Labor  Law  pro\iaos  in  goiu'ral  that  workeis  who  liuve  more 
than  one  years  service  are  entitle<l  to  an  annual  vacation  period  at 
full  pay  of  nob  less  than  0  continuous  workdays,  to  bo  increased  to  12 
at  the  rate  of  2  da\s  for  each  additional  year  of  work.  All  workers 
under  IG  years  of  ago  are  to  receive  paid  \aoations  of  IS  working  days 
a  \vi\v.  Work  dniin<^  hchednlod  vacations  is  to  be  paid  at  overtime 
raU'b.  Exclndcd  from  tlu-  pro\i^ion  for  obligatory  paid  \acatioiis  are 
a«rricultural  \\()rkfi>,  houK-worluM.--,  and  worki-rs  in  fauiily  workshops 
or  bniall  scale  industry  (10  or  less  employees  if  powered  machines  are 
used,  20  or  less  if  they  are  not).  The  Constitution  prescribes  at  least 
20  dajs  uf  paid  vacation  yearly  for  federal  government  employees, 
and  tiie  common  practice  is  for  government  oflioes  to  close  down  for 
10  days  in  May  and  10  days  in  December. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  women  be  relieved  of  heavier  Avork 
during  the  last  I)  months  of  pregnancy  and  entitles  them  to  1  month 
of  fully  i)aid  leave  after  childbirth.  The  Labor  Law  extends  these 
oonefits  to  pro\idc  0  weeks  of  paid  leave  before  confinement  and  6 
weeks  after  childbirth,  with  half  pay  for  another  60  days  if  still 
unable  to  work,  plus  unpaid  leave  as  long  as  required  with  retention 
of  rights  niuler  the  employment  contract  for  a  year  after  childbirth. 
If  the  employee  is  covered  by  social  security,  the  employer  is  relieved 
of  payment  for  the  portion  of  wages  covered  thereby. 

Employers  are  required  to  grant  leave  of  absence  for  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duties  sucli  as  \oting,  although  wages  need  not  be  paid 
for  such  time  off.  If  the  duty  is  of  a  permanent  nature  or  the  worker 
is  elected  to  public  office,  he  retains  full  rights  under  the  employment 
contmct  for  4  yeai^,  during  which  iiis  replacement  remains  in  the 
status  of  temporary  employee. 

Collective  agreen;ents  often  grant  paid  leave,  usually  3  days,  in  case 
of  a  death  in  the  immediate  family  and  sometimes  provide  paid  or 
unpaid  leave  for  other  family  crises  or  events. 

HEALTH,  SAFETY,  AND  EMPLOYEE  WELFARE 

Mexico  is  distinguished  among  countries  in  a  comparable  stage  of 
economic  development  by  the  remarkably  ambitious  character  of  its 
employee  welfare  programs.  Although  their  effective  scope  has  so  far 
been  limited  by  a  reh-tive  deficiencj  in  financial  resoui-ces  and  a  large 
outstanding  deficit  in  social  infrastructure,  tliey  have  generally  been 
both  realistic  and  well-administered  and  have  tended  to  outpace  the 
nat  ion  s  rapid  rate  o  f  economic  growth. 

Health  and  Safety  Regulations 

Kuiployei.^  are  required  to  observe,  in  their  installations,  legal  re- 
quiremeu'ts  fur  health  and  hygiene  ami  to  adopt  adequate  measures  for 
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tlie  pre  volition  of  accidents.  legislation  specifics  standards  for  light- 
ing, \entihition,  toinpeniture,  and  sanitary  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
prccaiitioiis  to  be  takcMi  against  the  spread  of  infections  diseases.  Labor 
inspectors  are  required  to  pass  on  conditions  in  new  industrial  estab- 
lishments before  they  are  opened  and  to  inspect  existing 
establishments; 

Enterprises  arc  obli;red  to  give  initial  <ind  periodic  physical  exami- 
nations to  enipknees  woriJng  with  dangerous  substances,  and  a  health 
regii^ter  of  snch  workers  must  be  maintained.  In  case  of  industrial 
injury,  the  oniidoyer  is  required  to  supply  immediate  medical  atten- 
tion. Establishments  which  employ  100  to  300  workers  must  provide 
first  aid  rooms  competently  stalled,  and  those  which  employ  more  than 
300  nmst  provide  hospital  facilities,  either  on  the  premises  or  through 
contracts  with  local  hospitals.  Most  large  companies  comply  and  some 
maintain  free  facilities  for  the  care  of  both  occupational  and  non- 
occupational injuries  and  illnesses  of  workers  and  their  families. 

Special  regulations  govern  the  work  of  women  and  mhiors,  forbid- 
ding'them  the  operation  of  hazardous  machinery,  underground  work, 
work  where  there  is  danger  of  poisoning,  work  where  intoxicating 
drinks  are  sold,  and  work  during  pregnancy  which  could  endanger 
the  health  of  either  nmtlicr  or  child.  A  minor  under  16  must  also  obtain 
a  medical  certificate  before  employment,  showing  he  is  physically  fit 
for  the  work  in  question. 

^  Compensation  for  Occupational  Injuries 

Employers  are  responsible  for  labor  accidents  and  occupational  dis- 
eases and  must  indenuiify  workers  for  resulting  temporary  or  perma- 
nent incapacity  as  tiie  law  provides.  This  responsibility  exists  even  if 
the  employer  contracts  forthe  workthrough  an  intermediary.  Liability 
is  sometimes  limited  in  small  industries  hut  may  never  be  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  generally  established  rates  of  compensation.  An  em- 
ploy(^r  may  comply  with  his  obligation  by  insuring  his  workers  with 
a  Mexican  insurance  company,  provided  that  the  insurance  is  not 
le^;s  than  the  required  compensation,  Wliere  .social  security  coverage 
has  bren  extended,  eniplo;vers  are  relieved  of  their  obligation  to  pay 
compensation. 

The  amount  of  comf)cn£ation  to  ho  paid  is  computed  un  the  basis  of 
the  worker's  daily  wage  up  to  a  niaxlnnim  daily  rate  e>tablishcd  bv 
law.  This  rate  has  been  raided  from  time  to  time  but  has  generally  not 
deviated  widely  from  prevailing  niinin.-im  wage  standards. 

If  an  occupational  injury  rc.sult.->  in  dcalh,  1  montirs  wages  are  paid 
to  cover  funeral  e\pcn-c.-<  and,  in  addition,  the  worker's  dependents  are 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  7'M)  days*  wages  without  deduction  for 
compensation  n'<XM\cd  In  the  woihcr  while  di^al)led.  For  occupational 
injury  resulting  in  total  and  pernianejit  disability,  the  worker  is  to 
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receive  coiiipeiisation  to  ljO0:>  days  at  the  bjHic  rate.  For  perma- 
\m\t  ami  partial  disability,  the  (xaeiliation  or  arbitration  board  grants 
a  proportion  of  the  cutitlenicnt  in  case  of  total  disability,  based  on  a 
table  of  values  for  various  disabilities,  and  gi\  ing  due  consideration  to 
the  age  of  the  worker,  the  degree  of  disability,  and  whether  the  em- 
ployer has  undertaken  vocational  retraining  or  other  reliabilitation 
nieasurcs.  Compensation  for  total  or  partial  disability  must  be  paid  in 
full,  without  deduction  for  wages  received  during  a  period  of 
treatment. 

Wiere  oceupational  injury  msults  in  temporary  disability,  the 
worker  is  to  receive  full  wages  dating  from  the  fii^t  day  of  incapacity. 
Every  3  months,  if  the  employee  Jias  not  recovered,  either  he  or  the 
employer  may  request  a  decision  from  the  board  as  to  whether  tem- 
porary compensation  will  be  continued  or  the  disability  declared  per- 
manent. If  the  worker  is  able  to  return  to  work  within  a  year  of  injury 
and  has  not  received  compensation  for  total  and  permanent  disability, 
he  is  entitled  to  reinstatement.  On  reiiistating  liim,  the  employer  is 
able  to  discharge  his  replacement  without  severance  pay.  When  the 
.  disabled  worker  is  unable  to  perform  his  former  job,  the  employer  is 
,  obliged,  where  possible,  to  give  him  work  within  his  capacity. 

Pix>visions  for  workmen's  conii)cnsation  fall  far  short  of  covering 
the  loss  of  earning  power  from  either  death  or  permanent  disability. 
Although  the  benefits  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  the  ap- 
parent intent  of  the  legislators  has  been  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
principle  of  compensation.  Meanwhile,  the  coverage  of  social  security, 
with  its  more  adequate  schedule  of  benefits,  is  steadily  being  extended. 

Services  To  Be  Provided  by  Employers 

The  Labor  Law  obliges  employers,  under  certain  conditions,  to  pro- 
vides a  diversity  of  services  for  workers  and  their  families.  Although 
not  all  employers  comply,  many  larger  establishments  not  only  meet 
but  even  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

If  the  workplace  is  located  more  than  3  kilometers  (approximately 

2  miles)  or  more  from  a  town,  and  if  the  employees  have  a  total  of 
more  than  20  children  of  school  age,  the  employer  is  required  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  elementary  school,  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers 
appointed  by  the  federal  school  authorities* 

P'mployei'S  of  labor  in  localities  outside  urban  areas  are  expected 
to  provide  comfortable  and  sanitary  housing,  for  which  they  may 
charge  monthly  rents  not  to  exceed  0.5  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  property.  Businesses  located  in  towns  which  employ  more  than 
100  workers  are  also  expected  to  meet  this  obligation.  Some  pay  housing 
supplements  in  lieu  of  providing  housing. 

ivhere  the  center  of  employment  is  5  kilometers  (approximately 

3  miles)  or  more  from  towns  and  the  local  population  exceeds  200, 
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the  einployor  miLst  set  Jiside  a  tract  of  at  least  5,000  square  meters  (over 
an  acre)  for  the  estahlislunent  of  public  markets,  municipal  build- 
ings, and  recreation  facilities. 

Every  employer  of  more  than  400  workers  is  expected  to  maintain 
one  scholarship  for  technical,  practical,  or  industrial  study,  either 
for  a  worker  or  the  child  of  a  worker.  If  more  than  2,000  are  em- 
ployed, the  fiwii  must  provide  three  such  scholarships.  All  employers 
are  supposed  to  provide  free  facilities  for  the  vocational  training  of 
their  workers.  Some  companies  pay  for  technical  coi*respondence 
(*oui-ses.  Such  coui*ses  have  evoked  widespread  interest  among  Mexican 
workei's  interested  in  self  improvement. 

The  Social  Security  Program 

The  Mexican  social  security  system  operates  under  the  Social  In- 
surance Law  of  December  31,  1942,  its  implementing  regulations,  and 
subsequent  amendments.  The  Law  of  1942  established  the  Mexican 
Social  Security  Institute  (Instituto  Mexicano  del  Seguro  Social— 
IMSS)  which  administers  the  program  through  a  General  Assembly, 
a  Supervisory  Committee,  and  a  Technical  Board.  Of  the  30-member 
General  Assembly,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  IMSS,  10  members 
each  are  chosen  by  the  President,  employer  organizations,  and  worker 
organizations.  The  Supervisory  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members, 
two  appointed  by  each  group  in  the  General  Assembly,  oversees  the 
financial  operations  of  the  IMSS.  The  12-member  Technical  Board, 
with  four  members  appointed  by  each  group  in  the  General  Assembly, 
administers  the  program  under  the  cliairmaiiship  of  a  Director  Gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  President.  The  Director  G^ieral  has  the  power  to 
veto  directives  of  the  Technical  Board,  pending  appeal  to  the  General 
.'•ssembly. 

The  social  security  program  is  comprehensive,  providing  protection 
against  work  injuries,  nonoccupational  illness,  disability,  old  age, 
death,  and  involuntary  unemployment  among  older  workers  not  yet  en- 
titled t«kj[)ension.  Payments  are  also  made  toward  marriage  and  mater- 
nity expenses.  With  certain  special  exceptions,  all  workers  are  eligible 
for  coverage,  which  is  compulsory  for  those  classes  and  in  those  geo- 
graphic areas  to  which  services  have  been  exteikled  by  decree  of  the 
Federal  Executive.  A 

Compulsory  coverage  does  not  yet  include  domestic  cscrvants,  hon*  - 
workers,  or  family  enterprises.  However,  within  the  geographic  zones 
where  social  security  services  are  available,  persons  not  under  compuU 
sory  covei  age  may  arrange  for  voluntary  insurance  on  either  aii  indi- 
vidual  or  group  basis.  ^  .  _  • 

The  principal  limiting  factor  to  the  program  has  been  a  lack  of 
h<)si)itals  ami  other  medical  facilities  in  the  provinces.  Thus,  in  1966, 
of  the  86,151  hospital  beds  available— well  over  half  of  \vhich  were 
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associated  with  the  social  security  system— only  3.2  percent  were  in 
rural  areas.  It  has  also  been  diftifult  to  enlist  medical  personnel  for 
service  ino'ural  connnunities,  aUliongh  this  is  being  partly  solved  by 
a  systenfx  of  mandatory  rural  internship.  In  lt)6G,  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  extension  of  rural  services  M'as  launched  and,  from  September  1 
of  that  year  to  August  81,  1067,  J 1  hospitals  and  cHnics  and  loO  medi- 
cal offices  were  established,  staffed  by. 847' newly-promoted  residents 
and  hiterns  and  serving  areas  with  a  population  of  473,000. 

On  September  1,  1968,  somewhat  over  8  million  employees  and 
family  members  were  reported  to  be  covered  under  the  IMSS.  Addi- 
ction of  the  special  coverage  i)rovided  for  federal  employees  brings 
the  total  to  approxinuxtely  20  percent  of  the  population. 

Services 'are  now  available  in  480  munhipios  (these  correspond  to 
countries)  of  the  Eepublic— all  those  with  populations  of  over  100,000 
and  83  percent  of  those  with  over  30,000  inhabitants.  Although  the  pro- 
[X)rtion  of  the  population  covered  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  has  by  no  means  been  limited  to  this  phase. 
Its  underlying  philosophy  tends  toward  comprehensive  coverage  of 
all  social  hazards.  It  has  led  not  merely  to  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
clinics,  sauitariums,  pharmacies,  factory  medical  centers,  arid  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  mental  illness;  somewhat  nnsystematically, 
it  has  proliferated  a  wide  diversity  of  social  services.  These,  in  some 
localities,  include  snch  benefits  as  low-cost  housing,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  training  in  domestic  science  for  young  wives.  The  benefits  of 
die  program  have  been  in  a  piecemeal  process  of  expansion  and  upward 
revision  since  it  Avas  initiated  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  IMSS  is  financed  by  employer  and  worker  contributions  as  well 
^  as  a  government  subsidy.  Its  program  for  occupational  injuries  is 
entirely  employer-financed  at  rates  graduated  according  to  the  risk 
^  experience  of  the  industry  and  individual  firm  ratings.  The  other  pro- 
"  grams  arc  jointly  financed,  with  the  employer  contributing  50  percent 
and  the  gqvernment  and  worker  25  percent  each.  Producer  cooperatives 
and  the  government  divide  costs  equally..  Total  premiums  for  the  old- 
age,  disability,  death  and  survivor  programs  amoimt  to  about  6  percent 
of  taxable  payroll,  and  for  the  sicknCvSS  and  maternity  programs  to 
around  9  percent.  Exact  contributions  and  benefits  are  based  on  12 
wage  categories.  The  upper  limit  of  these  categories  have  generally 
been  mahitained  high  enough  to  cover  the  earnings  of  the  majority  of 
skilled  workers.  The  worker  s  premium  is  paid  by  the  employer  but 
may  be  deducted  from  his  wages  if  this  docs  not  reduce  them  below 
die*  legal  minimum  wage.  Industrial  employers  generally  estimate 
their  own  liability  to  IMSS  at  around  15  percent  of  payroll. 

Old  age  pensions  are  i)ayable  to  covered  workers  at  the  age  of  G5 
if  they  have  ntade  at  least  500  weekly  contributions  (less  if  first  covered 
after  50).  Members  over  00  but  under  65  who  have  made  500  weekly 
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^•outrihutions  and  hccoine  voluntarily  unemployed  are  eligible  for 
pension  at  a  s'chodulc  of  reduced  rates.  Tlie  basic  pension  is  equiva- 
lent to  31:  percent  of  tbe  workers  avera^i^e  earnings  during  tbe  last  250 
weeks  of  contribution,  in  accordance  with  tlio  established  wage  cate- 
gories. To  this  is  added  1  percent  for  each  additional  week  of  con- 
tribution past  500  weeks  (3  percent  if  the  worker  has  reached  the 
ago  of  65).  Up  to  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  t)ension  is  added  if 
the  physical  condition  of  the  pensioner  requires  permanent  and  con- 
stant attendance.  A  family  allowance  of  10  percent  of  the  pension  is 
irranfed  for  each  child  under  16.  The  total  pension,  including  the  in- 
f'reni^^nts  mentioned,  may  not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  worker's  average 
o:u-n'n\irs  in  the  base  period. 

Survivor  benefits  are  payable  if  the  deceased  was  a  pensioner  or  had 
made  150  weekly  contributions  at  the  time  of  death.  His  widow,  a 
woman  with  whom  ho  cohabited  in  the  5  years  preceding  death,  or  by 
whom  he  lias  had  children,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  ^  percent 
of  that  which  was  payable  to  the  insured.  A  widow  receiving  a  sur- 
^^ivor's  pension  becomes  ineligible  on  remarriage  but  receives  a  lump- 
sum  payment  equal  to  three  times  the  yearly  amount  of  the  pension. 
Each  chihf  under  IG,  or  under  25  if  a  student  or  invalid,  is  entitled  to 
20  percent  of  the  pension  payable  to  the  insured  if  a  half  orphan  or  30 
percent  if  a  full  orphan.  The  total  sum  of  survivor  pensions  may  not 
exceed  the  entitlement  of  the  insured.  In  the  absence  of  widow  or 
orphan,  20  percent  of  the  pension  of  the  insured  is  payable  to  his  par- 
ents and  grandparents  if  they  were  financially  dependent  on  him. 

A  nonoccupational  injury  or  illness  which  permanently  disables  a 
covered  worker  who  has  made  150  weekly  contributions,  preventing 
him  from  earning  more  than  50  percent  of  the  earnings  customary  in 
his  occupation,  entitles  him  to  a  disability  pension  which  provides  the 
same  benefits  as  those  for  an  old-age  pension. 

Cash  benefits  equal  to  60  percent  of  an  employed  member's  earnings, 
according  to  wage  category,  are  payable  after  a  4-day  waiting  penod 
for  up  to  52  weeks  (78  weeks  if  recovery  appears  likely  during  the  pe- 
riod), if  a  nonoccupational  illness  incapacitates  him  for  work  and  he 
has  made  at  least  6  weekly  contributions  during  the  preceding  9 
months. 

All  currently  insured  persons  and  their  dependents  and  all  pension- 
ers  and  their  dependents  or  survivors  are  entitled  to  medical,  surgical, 
pharmaceutical,  and  liospital  treatment  at  IMSS  facilities  from  the 
date  an  illness  begins  up  to  a  maximum  of  52  weeks  for  the  same  illness. 
A  currently  insured  person  incapacitated  for  w'ork  by  illness  is  entitled 
to  up  to  78  weeks  of  treatment  if  recovery  appears  likely  during  the 
period,  and  indefinite  treatment  if  he  continues  to  work  in  covered 
employment.  In  case  of  death,  a  funeral  grant  equal  to  1  month's  wages 
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or  1  month's  pension  is  paid  if  the  insured  made  12  weekly  contribu- 
tions in  the  9  months  preceding  death. 

Basic  cash  maternity  benefits  equivalent  to  60  percent  of  earnings 
are  payable  to  women  for  42  days  before  and  42  days  after  confinement 
if  they  have  made  30  weekly  contributions  in  the  preceding  12  months ; 
the  benefit  is  doubled  during  the  8  days  immediately  before  and  the 
30  days  immediately  after  confinement.  To  this  is  added  a  layette, 
obstetrical  services,  and  a  nursing  allowance,  which  may  be  in  the 
form  of  free  milk  during  6  months  following  confinement  if  the  woman 
is  unable  to  breastfeed  her  child.  The  wife  of  a  member  worker  or 
pensioner  is  entitled  to  obstetrical  services  and  nursing  allowance. 

An  insured  person  with  160  weekly  contributions  is  entitled  to  % 
marriage  allowance  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  yearly  pension  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  in  the  case  of  invalidity. 

Benefits  for  occupational  injury  are  payable  to  covered  workers  with- 
out any  minimum  qualifying  period.  Such  injuries  include  all  those, 
covered  by  the  Labor  Law  and,  in  addition,  accidents  occurring  while 
the  worker  is  inoceeding  directly  to  or  from  work.  Temporary  dis- 
ability benefits  amount  to  100  percent  of  a\erage  earnings  up  to  72 
weeks  or  imtil  his  disability  is  declared  permanent.  Coinpensation  for 
permanent  total  disability  is  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  worker's  earn- 
ings in  the  three  highest  wage  categories  and  three-fouiths  of  earnings 
in  the  remaining  categories.  Partial  disability  is  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  disability  entitlement  in  accordance  with  the  evalua- 
tion schedule  in  the  Labor  Law.  Survivor  benefits  in  the  case  of  death 
are  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  described  above  for  deceased  old-age 
pensionei*s  except  that  the  widow's  entitlement  is  only  36  instead  of 
50  percent. 

The  benefits  of  the  system  described  do  not  constitute  an  upper 
limit.  Many  collective  agreements  with  large  enterprises  provide  for 
benefits  greater  than  those  normally  provided  by  the  system  and  the 
IMSS  stands  ready  to  contract  for  such  additional  coverage.  It  is 
also  possible  for  workers  who  have  made  at  least  100  weekly  contribu- 
tions to  continue  insurance  after  leaving  covered  employment  by 
paying  their  own  and  the  employer's  contributions. 

Mexico's  social  insurance  legislatioix  does  not  provide  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  to  protect  pensioners  from  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion, although  in  the  past  ample  periodic  increases  in  minimum  pension 
rates  have  provided  some  protection  for  workers  in  the  lowest  pay 
categories.  Also,  inflationary  forces  in  the  Mexican  economy  have  been 
fairly  well  restrained  for  over  a  decade. 

A  separate  social  security  agency,  the  Government  Employees' 
Social  Security  and  Services  Institute  (Institnto  de  Seguridad  y 
Servicios  Sociales  de  los  Trabajadores  del  Eslado — ISSSTE),  insures 
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employees  of  the  federal  goveminent  and  government  corporations. 
On  September  1,  1968,  over  1,205,000  employees  and  family  members 
were  covered  under  ISSSTE.  Both  employee  and  government- 
employer  contributions  are  larger  than  in  the  case  of  IMSS  and  addi- 
tional benefits  are  provided,  but  the  program  is  basically  similar. 

Other  Employee  Retirement  Systems 

Apart  from  the  retirement  plan  which  forms  a  part  of  the  social 
security  system,  retirement  programs  are  voluntary.  Employers  may, 
however,  contract  with  IMSS  for  old-age  insurance  for  their  workers 
in  geograpliic  areas  not  yet  brought  under  the  general  social  security 
program.  Most  collective  labor  agreements  provide  for  some  form  of 
retirement  plan  either  private  or  through  contract  with  IMSS.  There 
is,  however,  great  diversity  among  private  plans,  both  as  to  adequacy 
and  methotl.  Some  agreements  provide  for  retirement  at  an  earlier 
age  than  permitted  under  the  IMSS,  depending  on  completion  of  a 
minimum  period  of  service.  Others  substitute  lump-sum  payments 
for  pensions.  Some  employers  stipulate  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  workers  can  retire  with  benefits  each  year.  Agricultural  workers 
and  the  employees  of  small  enterprises  seldom  receive  retirement 
benefits  if  not  under  social  security  coverage.  / 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  / 

The  Federal  Government  plays  a  predominant  role  in  labor  ,^la- 
tions.  Exclusive  federal  jurisdiction  is  being  eilended  to  the  tiextile, 
electrical,  motion  picture,  rubber,  sugar,  mining,  petroleum/petro- 
chemical,  cement,  railroad,  steel,  and  metallurgical  industrieSy Federal 
jurisdiction  also  embraces  government  corporaltions,  enterprises  which 
operate  in  federal  zones  or  territorial  waters,  and  those  which  carry 
on  work  under  or  connected  with  federal  contracts  or  concessions.  It 
further  extends  to  disputes  affecting,  or  labor  agreements  obligatory 
in,  more  than  one  btate  or  territory.  Beyond  this,  enforcement  of  the 
labor  laws  is  left  to  the  states  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  Federal  Government  lias  ample  powers  to  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  normally  fall  outside  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Labor  Movement 

The  Mexican  labor  movement  was  in  effect  a  product  of  the  1910 
Revolution.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  labor  organi- 
zation was  \irtiially  restricted  to  mutual  sickness  and  death  benefit 
societies.  In  U)l7,  there  were  probably  less  than  30,000  union  members 
in  the  country;  only  two  labor  leaders,  one  from  Veracruz  and  one 
from  Yucatan,  attended  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  year. 
Nevertheless,  the  Convention  wrote  into  the  Constitution  one  of  the 


most  compreliensive  labor  i)r()grainsitien  in  existence.  Tliis  }uis  been 
attributed  to  the  part  played  in  the  Kevolution  by  an  anarcho- 
syndicalist  group,  the  House  of  the  WorUrs  Workers  (Casa  del 
Obrero  Mundial;,  under  Venustiano  Carranza  (see  ch.  8,  Historical 
Setting).  ! 

More  significant,  perhaps,  is  the  intense  nationalism  that  character- 
ized the  revolutionary  thinking  of  the  time.  In  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural country,  where  foreign  capital  dominated  mining,  industry, 
and  commerce,  the  development  of  a  strong~labor~movement  could 
{irouse  little  resistance  at  lionie  and  at  the  same  time  could  serve  the 
purposes  of  economic  nationalism  by  providing  a  lever  against  foreign 
economic  influence. 

Since  the  Eevolution,  there  has  been  a  close  partnership  between  the 
state  and  the  labor  unions,  with  a  firm  basis  in  the  Constitution  of  1917. 
In  this  relationship,  the  state  has  been  the  senior  partner.  Historically, 
the  labor  movement  can  be  fully  understood  only  in  terms  of  the 
nation's  vigorous  polltico-econoniic  nationalismi 

Consibtently,  the  Mexican  government  and  the  politically  dominant 
PRI  have  attempted  to  identify  the  labor  movement  with  national 
policy.  Since,  in  general,  the  same  course  has  been  followed  with  respect 
to  both  agrarian  interests  and  domestic  capital,  sometimes  in  conflict 
with  the  aims  of  labor,  tota^  success  TtVas  not  to  be  expected.  Never- 
theless, pragmatically,  the  relationship  between  government  and  labor 
can  be  described  as  a  successful  working  partnership. 

The  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  been  endoved  with 
increa.*5ing  authority  tothe  point  where  they  have  become  independent 
judicial  agencies  within  their  sphere  of  competence.  AVith  these  boards 
empowered  to  implement  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  of  1917 
and  the  Labor  Law  of  1931.  and  with  the  rights  of  workers  on  legal 
strikes  under  the  protection  of  the  army  and  police^  the  unions  have 
flourished.  At  the  same  time,  the  unions,  with  a  strong  vested  interest 
in  the  existing  political  order,  have  generally  found  it  to  their  interest 
to  avoid  political  and  economic  extremism. 

Many  di\  erse  *Mirrents  of  thought  have  come  together  in  the  history 
of  the  Mcxi<  an  labor  movement  since  the  revolution.  Socialism,  com- 
nninism,  anurcho-syndicalism,  the  corporate  doctrines  of  state  union- 
ism, and  the  philosophies  of  both  the  International  Workers  of  the 
"\rorld  and  of  labor  leader  Samuel  Gompers  have  all  made  their 
contributions.  These  elements  have  tended  to  merge  and  re-form  con- 
tinuously in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  their  identity  in  an  essentially  prag- 
matic complex  which  is  highly  national  in  character. 

From  1917  onward,  Mexican  labor  organizations  have  tended  to 
operate  under  the  aegis  of  national  federations  closely  associated  w  ith 
the  government.  The  first  of  these  to  occupy  a  dominant  position  M'as 
the  Regional  Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers  (Confederacion  Ke- 
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gional  Obr^ra  Mexicana-  CROM),  CROM  was  formed  in  19iS  and 
at  first,  still  iiifluciiml  by  elements  trained  in  the  ranks  of  the  anarcho- 
syndicalist  House  of  the  World's  Workers,  showed  considerable  dis* 
position  toward  dii'ect^action.  By  1924,  however,  CROM  was  ofllcially 
committed  to  a  polioy  of  "l  easonable  evolution^  ftiid  closely  identified 
with  the  regime  of  Presidt-nt  Plutarco  E|ias  Calles  (1921-1028).  In 
the  late  1920s  and  the  early  lOSO's,  asli  result  o^*  acute  conflicts  of 
personality  and  principle,  there  were  a  series  of  defections  from 
CROM.  When  Vicente  Ijonibardo  Tolcdano  left  the  federation — later 
to  establish  the  general  Confederation  of  M(»xican  WorkeYs  and 
Farmers  (Confederacion  General  Obrera  Y  Campesina  de  Mexico- - 
CGOCM)  in  1933— the  dominance  of  CROM  was  ended. 
'  Immediately  after  its  establishment,  tlie  CGOCM  ?^  up  tlie  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Proletarian  Defense  (Comite  Nacional  de  De- 
fcnsa  Proletari  ;1  in  sup{K)rt  of  the  regimd  of  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas  (1934-1940).  It  was  this  coinjnItt<^o  whicl>  took  the  initiative 
in  calling  a  national  unification"  congress,  o*  ">f  which  emerged  Mie 
new  dominant  federation,  th^  Confeder*  A  Mexican  Workers 
(Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  Mexicanos — CTM),  in  February  of 
193^0.  Vicente  Lonibardo  ToU*dano  had,  durintx  CKO.M  days,  held  a 
socially  moderate  position,  infused  with  nationalism.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  events  and  world  socio-political  climate  of  tfie  1930*s, 
however,  he  moved  definitively  into  the  Marxist  camp,  as  did  many 
.  other  leaders  of  the  CTM. 

Early  in  the  regime  of  President  Manuel^v^la  Camacho  (1940/ 
1946),  signs  of  disruption  became  evident,  but,  by  this  time,  World 
War  II  was  under  way.  Tl;e  association  of  the  U.S.S.R,  wnth  the  Allied 
cause  provi  ded  the  basis  for  an  agreement  signed  on  Juno  4,  1942,  be- 
tween the  CTM  and  several  ndnor  federations  to  unite  in  pursuit  of 
war  aims  and  strike  only  in  cases  of  extremity.  Later,  ft  led  to  the 
employer-workur  compact  of  1945  between  the  CTM  and  the 
Mexican  Manufacturers'  Association  (Canuira  de  la  Industria  de 
Traasformacion) . 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  office 
of  President  Miguel  Aleman  ( lOHV  1952), '  Vicente  Lombardo 
Toledano  found  himself  trapped  between  his  Marxist  principles  and  a 
.  generr  taction  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting)  ^He  was  expelled  from 
the  CIM  in  1947  and  subsequently  formed  a  splinter  loft  federation, 
the  General  Union  of  Mexican  Workers  and  Farmers  (Union  General 
de.Obreros  y  Campesirios  do  Mexico — UGOCM)  the  organization  has 
sabsf^quently  sjeadily  declined  in  influence. 

Later,  thfrCl'M  left  the  communist  oriented  Confederation  of  Latin 
Anieriran  Worko!*s  (Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  ..rnerica 
Latii..  and  affiliated  with  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Union?  fornied  in  1949.  In  1953,  it  joined  the  Inter-American 


Regional  Organization  of  Worktiis  (Organizacion  Rcgior  al  Inter- 
amoricana  de  Trabaj  adores— OK  IT) .  In  1954,  tlie  CTM  took  the  official 
position  that,.with<^iit  renouncing  their  role  in  tlie  class  struggle,  they 
recognized  the  prin.acy  of  their  obligation  to  the  nation. 

The  purged  CTM  remains  in  1968  th  most  influential  of  the  federa- 
tions, accounting  for  over  half  of  the  country's  uiiion  membership.  In 
1949,  efforts  by  CTM  at  labor  unification  had  led  to  the  formation  of 
t^e  Worker'  Unity  Bloc  (Bloquo  de  Unidad  Obrera— BUG).  Al- 
though loosely  organized  and  unregistered,  it  is  an  influential  organiza- 
tion and  an  important  link  between  the  labor  movement  and  the  PRI. 

The  UGOCM,  the  Mexican  afTiliutC  of  the  Communist  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  and  of  the  CTAL,  is  not  legally  recognized 
and  is  therefore  without  bi^rgaining  rights.  Represeiiting  pf*rhaps  less 
than  half  of  one  percent  of  union  membership,  it  is  influential  mainly 
among  underemployed  agricultural  workers.  It  is  the  action  brancli 
of  the  Popular  Socialist  Party  (Partido  Popular  Socialista — PPS) 
aiul  was  linked  in  the  early  19G0  s  with  the  agrarian  program  of  land 
invasion  by  unemployed  farm  workers  {paracaidismo — literally, 
"parachutism*')  in  Northwest  Mexico.  At  present  the  extreme  left 
draws  its  remnants  of  strength  from  the  personal  influence  of  a  few 
iijOMted  figures — :5ucli  as  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano — identified 
♦vith  Mexican  history,  uho  still  cunimand  respect  even  among  theii 
opponents.  With  less  legendary  left  extremists,  the  preva^Mng  order 
has  at  times  dealt  harshly. 

Xo  certified  figures  exist  regarding  union  niembei^ship.  Estimates 
vary,  but  the  unions  claim  3  million — close  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
economically  :icti\e  population  anil  10  percenc  of  the  nonagrieultural 
work  force.  Thu  most  highly  imioni/.ed  sector  of  the  econoni)  are  the 
Fet.eral  Government,  the  mining  and  petroleum  industry,  transport 
and  communications,  and  the  larger  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Collective  Bargaining  and  Grievance  Procedures 

The  Labor  I-^aw  of  19151  guarantees  the  right  of  all  workers  except 
miiuagerial  employees  {empleaJos  de  cohfia)L:a)  to  join  unions.  Unions 
have  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining  union  shop  contracts  and  most 
of  the  larger  industries  operate  under  the  closed  shop  system.  The  law, 
whirh  reqiiii  es  a  minimum  of  20  workei*s  for  the  formation  of  a  on, 
recognizes  five  classes  of  unions:  craft  unions;  company  unions,  or 
vertical  unions  organized  within  one  enterpri^^e;  industrial  unions,  or 
vertical  unions  including  two  or  more  enter]>ii.>es:  miscellaneous  trades 
unions,  which  may  be  formed  when  there  are  le^s  than  20  workers  of 
one  trade  in  a  given  municipality;  and  national  industrial  unions,  ver- 
tical unions  including  one  or  uiore  interstate  enterprises  in  a  given 
indiu^try.  These  unions,  organized  under  charter,  have  juridical  per- 


soiiality  and  tho  capacity  to  ac(juire  pei'sonal  pro^yerty  and  such  real 
property  as  may  ser\c  the  direct  purposes  of  the  organization. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  collective  agreements.  The  basic  form  is  a 
contract  between  one  or  more  labor  unions  and  one  or  more  employers 
or  employer  organizations.  Tlie  other  is  the  collective  regulation,  or 
contrato  ley^  extended  by  federal  decree  to  all  workers  in  a  given 
branch  of  industry  in  a  specified  region  ix  collective  agreement  has 
been  concluded  by  two-thirds  of  the  org^inized  workers  therein.  Such 
a  decree  gives  legal  sanction  to  the  agreement  and  brings  it  within  the 
scope  of  federal  jurisdiction.  When  the  contract  covers  work  performed 
solely  within  oi  state  and  in  an  industry  not  otherwise  within  the 
normal  sph*  .e  of  federal  jurisdi  [ion.  the  Prcvsident  bases  his  decree  on 
advice  from  the  appropriate  local  executive. 

If  there  is  more  than  une  in<histrial  union  within  an  enterprise,  the 
li'abor  Law  of  lOiJl  prov  ides  that  the  employer  must  conclude  a  collec- 
tive .n^^itract  with  the  union  to  which  the  greatest  number  of  workers 
belong.  The  proxision.-^  of  tin  contrat  t  extend  to  all  personnel  in  the 
enterprise  except  nianageri  .1  emploAees,  even  if  they  are  not  union 
nieml)iT.^.  Such  contract  shall  determine  the  auiount  of  wages,  hours 
of  work,  i-picd  'mvX  i  ''ity  of  labor,  re^t  periods,  vacations,  and  other 
stipulations  us  ag.  i     .ijkmi  by  the  parties  concerned. 

Any  collect i\e  contract  may  be  partly  or  completely  renegotiated 
every  2  yeai's  at  the  in^^tanci;  of  any  party  to  the  contract,  subject  to 
the  following  terms:  if  requcvsted  by  the  union  it  must  be  acked  by 
the  appro\al  of  at  lea.^t  51  percxjnt  of  the  membership;  if  requested 
by  the  employer  it  must  be  agreed  to  by  at  least  51  percent  of  the 
workers  covered  by  the  conti'act.  Application  must  be  made  at  least 
00  days  prior  to  exi)iratif>u  of  the  existing  contract.  If,  during  that_ 
period,  the  parties  do  not  reach  agrctMnent  or  consent  to  an  e\<tension 
of  negotiations,  the  dispute  is  subnutted  to  the  approf  riato  l^oa  dof 
ccjnciliatiou  and  arbitration  for  a  hearing,  during  which  the  old  con- 
tract remains  in  elVect. 

Employers  and  woiker.--  niav,  by  nuitual  agreement,  set  up  their 
own* macliinorv  for  -rttling  disiiutes  arising  out  of  alleged  violations 
of  labor  law  av  ontrart;  agreements,  at  least  in  major  industries, 
ii-.uall\  estaldi^li  i  >  nreliensi  ve  procedures  for  this  purpose.  In  default 
of  v(jhint.irv  .igiM-nicnt,  disputes  are  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
tribunal  for  coin  iliation  and,  if  necessary,  arbitration.  Jf  an  employer 
n»fuscs  to  .submit  lo  arbitration  or  to  accept  the  arbitral  decree 
rendered,  the  labor  contract  is  declared  terminated  and  the  employer 
must  i)a\  '5  months  wage.s  plus  20  days  wages  for  eav^h  year  of  service. 
If  the  woi'kers  refuse,  the  labor  contract  is  terminated.  Unions  and 
employe rn  max,  in  an  effort  to  reach  voluntary  agreement,  use  the 
service.^  of  a  staiT  of  technical  mediators  maintained  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  ?^»^w:ial  Welfare.  This  is  often  done,  since  the  long  delays 
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involved  in  submission  to  boards  of  oouoiliatiou  and  arbitration,  and 
the  subsequent  pi*oce:« -o^f  ui^peal,  pro\  ide  considerable  incentive  to 
voluntary  settlement. 

Strikes  and  Shutdowns 

Tlio  right  to  strike  of  workers,  including  those  employed  in  na- 
tionalized industries,  is  guaranteed  by  law,  provided  certain  conditions 
are  met.  Before  the  strike,  a  copy  of  tho  grievances  in  writing  must  be 
submitted  to  both  the  employer— who  must  answer  them  within  48 
hours— and  to  the^  competent  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
which  will  attempt  reconciliation.  The  employer  must  receive  at  least 
6  days  notice  (10  days  in  the  case  of  public  services).  The  strike  must 
be  called  by  a  majority  of  the  workers  employed  by  the  enterprise  at 
the  time  of  tho  notice  and  iiuist  be  called  for  one  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: to  correct  disequilibnum  between  the  factors  of  production, 
that  is  between  the  distributive  shares  received  by  labor  and  capital; 
to  force  an  employer  to  conclude  a  collective  agreement  or  to  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  existing  contract ;  to  exact  a  revision  a  collective 
agreement  upr  its  expiry;  to  support  a  legal  strike  (i.e.,  a  strike  in 
compliance  with  the  above  conditions) . 

If  the  enumerated  juditions  for  a  legal  strike  are  not  met,  the  board 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  may,  within  48  hours  of  the  suspension 
of  work,  declare  the  strike  "Nonexistent,"  or  in  effect,  outside  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  workers  have  24  hours  to 
return  to  their  jobs.  If  a  worker  fails  to  comply,  his  contract  is  ter- 
minated and  tho  employer  is  free  to  replace  hini.  In  the  case  of  a  legal 
strike,  the  worker  s  rights  in  the  job  are  protected.  The  board  may 
require  that  enough  workers  remain  on  their  jobs  to  ensure  the  safety 
or  thcTpremiBCS  and  avoTd^aiidne  dehtj  in  subsequent  resumption 
work.  Strikes  are  illegal  if  a  majority  of  the  workers  commits  acts  of 
violence  against  persons  oi  property,  or  if  t!iG  itrike  is  against  govern- 
ment establishmv  its  and  services  in  time  of  war. 

In  general,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  disputes  is  settled  with- 
ort  resort  to  strike,  the  total  number  of  strikes  is  small,  and  moot 
strikes  occur  outside  federal  jurisdiction.  Over  the  years,  the  number 
of  working  days  lost  onstrike  has  been  low. 

Partial  or  total  temporary  shutdowns  {paros)  arc  legal  eiiher  where 
tho  competent  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  jdetenninos  on 
review  of  the  evidence  that  the  condition  of  the  market  renders  them 
necessary  in  order  to  maint^iin  prices  at  a  level  which  covei-s  costs,  or 
for  a  \ariety  of  other  cogent  reasons  such  as  lack  of  rav;  materials. 
Workers  receive  no  compensation  during  a  legal  shutdown  but  retain 
their  right  to  recKiin  their  jobs  for  30  days  after  resumption  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  22 
DOMESTIC  TRADE 

The  slmiv  of  comimTie  in  the  ^fexiian  <rro.ss  vloiuestic  product 
(GDP)  ro.^e  fioiii  2'),7  percent  in  VXV.)  to  :V],0  percent  in  1046  as  a 
result  of  wartime  .^liorta^rcs  and  inlhition.  A  readjustment  took  place 
in  the  li)r>()\^  and  tlie  claim  of  conniiercc  on  tlie  GDP  has  for  a  number 
of  yeai*s  pas^^stood  subMantially  at  pre-war  levels.  During  tlie  same 
period,  the  pnvjjoifiun  of  tlie  labor  force  en^j^aged  in  commercial  ac- 
tivity appears  w  ha\e  increased  sli<rhtly  and  was  estimated  in  1067 
at  a  litth*  o\cr  10  percent.  The  share  of  transport  and  communications 
in  the  CtDP  lias  ^j^radually  declined  from  5.8  percent  in  1939  to  4.1 
percent  in  iniiT,  a  trend  wliich  reflects  tlie  increased  efficiency  of  these 
ser\ices>,  whose  impi)rtance  to  the  eiontmiy  has  been  irrowin*^  rather 
than  tliminishin«r.  In  1007  tlu>y  occupied  around. 3.7  percent  of  the 
work  force.  The  rontrihutioii  of  electric  power  to  the  GDP  rose  fro|n 
O.,')  to  l.Ti  percent  between  lO-'iO  and  1007 — a  period  which  saw  an 
increase  t>f  .*>."iO  percent  in  installed  l  apacity  and  .375  percent  in  the 
<reneration  of  electric  cuer*ry— althou*rh  the  proportion  of  the  labor 
force  en<ra|;n*d  remains  1  virtually  constant  at  arouml  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

In  the  cour.se  of  the  hirst  tliree  iliN^uh^K,  there  linvc  heen  fundamental 
structural  chan<re>  in  the  Afcxican  -Hiarket.  Hcftuv  Arorhl  AVar  II, 
consumer  ^ood->,  apart  fron»  fooilst nil's,  textiles,  and  apparel,  were 
lar<rel\  imported  fur  the  exclu>i\c  n>v  of  u]>])cr  income  <rroups  and 
a  .small  middle  cla^.s.  Today  \i,-tually  all  consmner  ir<«)ds  ai'e  domesti- 
cally produced  and  imports  are  \  irt  uajl).  limited  to  ca|>ital  and  pro- 
du<*er  »roods.  Hy  the  sanu'  token,  a  far  hiirher  |  "oportion  of  Mexican 
raw  materiaU  of  airrii'ultural  and  extractixe  oriirin  are  coiisumed  hy 
Mexican  industr\ .  With  a  rlsiuijr  standartl  oi  li\  in<r  ( per  capita  real  in- 
come has  more  than  doubled  ^inco  World  War  11),  foodstuffs  and 
other  .subsistence  item.^  teml  to  occupy  a  place  of  decrmin<r  rehitixe 
importance  in  the  com  posit  ion  of  retail  traile.  ^^'^^  

To  some  dejjrree.  Mexico  is  still  cau*xht  in  the  \icioiKs  cin  le  im|K)sed 
by  a  narrow  markei.  Its  limits  !  extent  tends  to  prevent  the  achieve- 
ment of  economies  of  scak;  in  t'le  pi'oduction  of  many  »roods.-As  a  con- 
se(picnce,  numerou-:  potential  consumers  are  priced  out  of  the  market, 
a  iv-ult  wliiih  tends  to  }K'rpetuato  it^^  own  cause.  More  and  more. 
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however,  the  nu  ichandi.^iny  of  oonsunier  goods  is  mass  oriented  with 
respect  to  price,  sales  tt'chtiiqiius,  and  the  terms  of  credit,  and  urban 
Mexico  at  least  is  b(^ginning  to  exhibit  many  of  the  market  character- 
istics of  a  high  consumption  economy. 

The  trading  community  has  never  domhiated  Mexican  life  or 
politics.  Since  World  War  II,  when  Mexico  b^gan  to  emerge  as  a 
modem  economy,  the  industrial  and  financial  interests  have  tended 
to  assume  a  position  of  leadership,  which  they  have  shared  with  the 
intellectuals.  Nevertheless^  there  has  never  been  any  stigma  attached 
to  trading  activity.  The  courtesy  which  is  custor»ary  in  social  relation- 
ships is  extended  to  business  dealings.  There  are  few  marks  of  servility 
in  the  conduct  of  even  humble  tradespeople;  success  in  any  honest  line 
of  endeavor  is  treated  with  respect.  Business  relations  are  generally 
free  of  ethnic  implications.  The  prevailing  valuas  affecting  commercial 
relationships  differ  little  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  most  devel- 
oped industrial  economics. 

COMMERCE 

In  Mexico  today,  very  few  families  remain  completely  outside  the 
market  economy.  In  spite  of  the  continued  primary  dependence  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  rural  population  on  subsistence  agri- 
culture, there  are  few  economically  active  Mexicans  who  do  not  receive 
cash  payment  for  some  proportion  of  their  goods  or  services.  Barter 
and  other  non  monetary  economic  arrangements  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  and,  as  residual  elements  of  a  preexisting  order, 
they  are  of  interest  to  anthropologists  rather  than  to  economists.  Im- 
proved communications  have  intensified  wants  and  increased  respon- 
siveness to  monetary  incentives.  The  radio  has  penetrated  everywhere 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  precisely  the  areas  of  subsistence  farm- 
ing that  have  furnished  the  majority  of  braceros  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  seasonal  farm  workers  in  Mexico's  commercial  agriculture. 
Tliese  have  returned  to  their  communities,  year  af  ,r  year,  with  money, 
enviable  presents,  and  the  vision  of  a  different  way  of  life. 

The  government  has  not,  as  a  rule,  provided  direct  encouragement 
for  commercial  activity  (as  it  has  for  agriculture  and  industry) ;  its 
re/iulatory  policies  have  often  diverted  credit  away  from  commerce 
into  production.  Nevertheless,  as  the  indirect  beneficiary  not  only  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  growth,  but  also  of  the  vast  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  transport  and  communications,  commerce 
continues  to  flourish  and  to  maintain  its  relative  share  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Market  Geography 

In  Mexico,  neither  the  urban  concentration  of  population  nor  dis- 
posable income  has  been  as  extreme  as  in  some  other  Latin  American 
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countries.  On  the  one  hand,  the  sweeping  land  reforms  of  the  1930^3 
have  to  some  extent  restrained  the  rate  of  migration  to  the  cities.  On 
the  other,  heavy  outlays  on  irrigation  and  other  agricultural  programs, 
plus  the  proximity  of  the  U.S.  market,  have  led  to  the  development  in 
many  rural  areas  of  a  prosperous  commercial  agriculture,  tending  to 
counterbalairce  the  concentration  of  income  in  a  few  urban  industrial 
centers.  \ 

The  Mexican  market  is,  nevertheless,  very  heavily  concentrated,  par- 
ticularly in  Mexico  City  and  its  suburbs.  While  there  are  few  available 
figures  on  retail  sales  and  statistics  on  wholesale  sales  are  incomplete, 
summary  investigations  indicated  that  the  Federal  District  (Mexico 
City),  with  around  15.1  percent' of  the  population,  accounted  in  1966 
for  35.2  percent  of  wholesale  sales,  followed  by  Guadalajara  (6.4  per- 
cent), Monterrey  (4.7  percent),  and  Puebla  (2.7  percent)-— the  four 
cities  together  accounting  for  approximately  one  half  oi  the  national 
total.  Eleven  other  urban  centers  each  accounted  for  between  1  and  2 
percent  of  total  wholesale  sales. 

Wliile  the  market  for  goods  of  immediate  consumption  is  somewhat 
more  widely  distributed  than  the  above  figures  indicate,  sales  of  con- 
sumer durables  are  even  more  highly  concentrated  in  the  Capital.  This 
Is  attributable  in  part  to  the  superior  availability  of  services  necessary 
for  their  operaHon — electricity,  water,  sewage,  television  broadcasts—' 
but  is  also  inilue  jed  by  more  developed  merchandising  techniques  and 
more  extensive  facilities  for  consumer  credit. 

The  market  for  luxury  items  is  still  more  narrowly  circumscribed. 
Private  automobiles' may  be  considered  to  fall  within  this  category,  in 
view  of  prevailing  income  levels  and  the  general  availability  and 
cheapness  of  public  transportation.  In  1966,  the  Federal  District  ac- 
"COUnted~for  over  47  percent  of  total  automobile  sales. 

Channels  of  Trade 

In  Mexico,  a  tendency  toward  integration  of  the  distribution  process 
is  by  no  means  new.  Thus,  the  half  dozen  Mexico  City  department 
stores  in  existence  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  were  all^  in  varying  de- 
grees, involved  in  manufactures,  particularly  of  textiles,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  wholesale  distribution  on  the  other.  One  of  them  had 
branches  in  several  leading  citiCvS.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  inte- 
gration process  has  accelerated  rapidly.  Chain  superi;narkets,  wnich 
made  their  appearance  in  ifexico  City  in  the  late  1940's,  have  subse- 
quently multiplied  and  spread  to  the  provinces. 

Department  stores  are  still  of  growing  importance  in  urban  Mexico. 
The  few  that  existed  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  mostly  established 
by  French  ca(>ital  in  the  closing  years  of  the  10th  century,  were  rem- 
iniscent, in  appearance  and  merchandising  methods^  of  the  gaslight 
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eni.  Tlu\se  lune  citluM-  dmn*retl  tlieir  nietliodti  or  liave  lost  out  agtinst 
modem  oomiK'titioii.  Tlie  l>o<iriiining  of  tlie  tniusformation  can  be 
marked  by  tlie  establiblinicnt,  in  the  late  1940s,  of  Sears  Roebuck  de- 
partment store  in  Mexico  City,  introducing.,  ()l)en  displays,  modern 
credit  i)i'actices,  and  a  liberal  policy  on  the  retnrn  of  merchandise.  This 
was  also  the  fii^st  large  mercantile  ebtablishnient  to  be^jin  what  became 
a  fren(Mal  mi*rrati()u  toward  suburban  shopping  centers,  made  necessary 
by  urban  expansion  and  gmwing  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  ^ity* 
center. 

In  the  hibt  decade,  there  has  also  been  the  advent  of  discount  houses, 
which  have  become  a  factor  in  the  integration  prwess.  Faced  with 
difiiculty  in  obtaining  merchandise  dne  to  pressure  on  suppliei*s  by 
conventional  retail  outlets,  they  have,  in  some  cases  at  least,  responded 
by  engaging  in  manufactures  and  promoting  their  own  brands  or  for- 
eign brands  pixKluced  under  fnxncliise. 

The  general  pattern  of  wholesale  distribution  does  hot  differ  greatly 
from  that  which  prevails  elsew  here.  Direct  distribution  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  retailer  or  agent  is  common  in  the  case  of  high  valued 
durables  and  where  continuing  customer  service  forms  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  value  of  the  product.  The  role  of  the  wholesaler,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  relatively  important  in  the  distribution  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  services,  handicraft  production 
of  goods  on  a  custom  basis  has  shown  little  power  of  resistance  before 
the  advent  ot  standardization  in  manufacturing  and  merchandising. 
This  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  Indian  craft 
arts,  Mexico  has  had  no  vigoh)US  tradition  of  handicraft  production. 
The  development  of  any  such  tradition  tended  to  be  inhibited  by  the 
superior  status  associated  with  im{K)rtcd  goods,  which  long  dominated 
{he  luxury  market. 

The  public  markets  continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  distribu- 
tion, although  in  the  cities  they  have  licen  drastically  transformed — 
rehoused  in  sanitary  structures  and  conducted  under  improved 
supervision.  Even  in  the  Capital,  these  have  held  their  own  well 
against  the  supermarkets.  The  latter  have  not  been  notably  successful 
in  nian:iging  fresh  i)roduie  and  even  middle-class  shoppers  are  likel3 
to  make  periodic  \isits  to  the  public  market  to  buy  fruits,  vegetables, 
4ind  i)erhaps  poultry.  The  markets  have  also  held  their  own  with 
nu\n\  lower  income  buyers  of  clothing  ^nd  miscellaneous  merchant 
di>e,  not  net'c>>arily  on  a  basis  of  either  i^rice  or  quality.  Mexico  has 
not.  for  the  most  ])art.l>een  a  country  of  i.solated  farms,  but  of  villages. 
The  tradition  is  a  gregjirious  one,  and  many  Mexicans  prefer  the 
.itnu)-])here  of  the  public  markets  to  the  c^ld  impersonality  of  the 
-uperuiarkets  and  large  mercantile  establishments. 
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Although  Sears  Uoohm  k  al)a!ul()no(l  tlic  mail  order  phase  of  its 
Moxi(»an  operatioiih  after  2  \car.s'  trial  in  the  late  1940'Sj  mail  order 
nierchandUiug  luib  been  earried  on  nitli  varying  success  for  over  40 
years.  Surce.sM\c  ilevaluatiou.s  of  the  eurreiicy  in  the  1940's  and  again 
in  VXA  pro\  ed  diM-onragiug  foi  the  niajor  firms  in  this  field  and  cau.sed 
theui  to  restrict  t'leir  operations.  Many  specialties,  however,  continue 
to  l)e  sohl  successfully  l)y  nuiil  order,  espeeially  to  rural  dwellers. 
Popuhir  priceil  jyarnieuts  with  big  cit\  styling,  sold  by  mail,  also  ap- 
pear to  have  a  strong  ai)peal  in  remote  villages.  It  is  probable  that, 
with  continuing  juouetary  stability,  mail  order  may  couie  to  play  a 
significant  role,  along  with  radio  broadcasting  and  other  media,  in 
bringing  rural  Mexico  wirliin  the  orbit  of  an  urban  culture. 

Generally  speaking,  the  trend  of  connnerce  in  Mexico  today  is  cen- 
tripetal, tending  toward  an  even  further  concentration  in  the  larger 
urban  centers.  Urban  migration,  the  rapidly  declining  proportion  of 
agr'  ultme  in  the  gross  domestic  product,  ami  improved  transportation 
all  tend  in  this  direetion. 

Vrixate  monopoloid  situations  tend  to  prevail  only  locally  and  in 
certaiij.services  where  they  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  public  regu- 
lation. Elements  of  buyer  monopoly  are  found  in  some  fields,  such  as 
the  marketing  of  cigarette  tobacco,  where  manufacturers  may  supply 
young  [)lunts  and  aih  amv  credit  against  crop  delivery  at  a  i)rearranged 
price. 

Familial  relations,  which  once  played  a  prominent  role  in  Mexic  an 
tiade,  ure  today  of  declining  imi)ortance.  While  cori  orate  organiza- 
tions (which  dominate  Mexican  trade)  still  tend  to  be  closely  held  and 
many  of  them  remain  under  the  control  of  families  or  individuals,  the 
locub  of  policy  decisions  is  tending  to  shift  more  and  more  to  hired 
nmnagenient.  Tins  process  has  been  hastened  by  the  growing  power 
of  financial  groups,  some  of  which  control  scores  of  con^mercial  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Within  such  groups,  frequently  the  key  banks 
-^v^^fituiNJiuzmn^iinmm  -Uiider__th_(Ljd*U*c*ct  control  of  the  founding  in- 
di\;dual  or  family,  while  tlieir  subsidiaries  are  conducted  \)y  pro- 
fessional managers  who  frequently  possess  no  more  than  ^  small 
minority  interest.  Political  influence  and  privilege  are  of  course  im- 
portant in  Mexico,  but  probably  no  more  so  than  in  any  other  national 
economy. 

E.xcept,in  export  agrii'ulture  (as  in  the  case  of  winter  vegetables 
from  the  w^est  coast),  trade  associations  i)lay  a  relatively  small  role 
in  commerce.  Although  the  government-sponsored  chambers  of  com- 
merce {cdrnarm  nadonales  de  comercw)^  in  which  membership  is 
mandatoiy,  serve  a  useful  function  os  clearing-houses  for  information, 
they  have  no  marked  impact  on  the  structure  of  trade. 
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Commercial  Practices 


Although  the  Mexican  market  continues  to  be  characterized  by  a 
high  degree  of  geographic  concentration,  it  hoo  been  changing  rapidly 
in  its  'social  composition  and  in  the  character  of  its  merchandise.  A  few 
decades  ago,  the  market  for  other  than  subsistence  items  tended  to  be 
limited  to  the  recipients  of  property  income  and  a  narrow  fringe  of 
professionals  and  bureaucrats.  Today,  the  middle  class  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  no:  only  an  increasing  number  of  engineers,  man- 
agers, and  foremen,  but  also  a  large  number  of  the  ^intermediate 
technicians  required  by  a  deveJopmg  industrial  economy. 

Merchandising  methods  have  been  changing  rapidly  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II ;  there  is  growing  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  high 
volume  at  reduced  markups  and  lower  unit  costs :  in  the  late  1940'8, 
goods  were  still  behind  counters  and  credit  was  almost  exclusively  on 
open  account  and  restricted  to  the  demonstrably  well-to-do,  but  these 
methods  did  not  withstand  the  competition  of  open  displays,  modern 
credit  practices,  and  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  return  of 
merchandise. 

Some  coBfmiercial  methods  have  been  slow  to  change,  such  as  in- 
ventory management.  Many  of  the  large  retail  establi{?]iments  which 
deal  in  fashion  goods  have  no  systematic  procedures  for  inventory 
control  and  clearing  slow -moving  items.  Accounting  practice  also  tends 
to  kg  behind  the  requirements  of  a  changing  economy.  Advanced 
methods  in  cost  accountancy  tend  to  be  limited  to  industry,  and  few 
commercial  establishments  are  in  a  position  to  judge  with  precision 
which  lines  of  merchandise  and  which  classes  of  customers  are  profita- 
ble and  which  are  not. 

Companies  also  report  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  training  sales  per- 
sonnel, a  situation  which  some  attribute  to  a  persisting  insufficiency  of 
response  to  monetary  incentives  and  others  to  lack  of  "aggressiveness** 
on  the  part  of  Mexicans.  Numerous  foreigners  have  found  their  way 
-into.selling^_  .  _    .„ 

In  general  terms,  Mexico  today  presents  a  wide  spectrum  of  com- 
mercial practices,  rangirg  from  those  the  late  19th  century  to  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  tlie  20th.  In  an  essentially  competitive  mar- 
ket, firms  are  subject  to  an  increasing^;'  rigorous  proC/CSS  of  selection 
and  elimination  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that  in  another  decade  tliere 
will  be  few  traces  of  the  older  order. 

FORMS  OF  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 

In  general  tfcrms,  business  activities  in  Mexico  are  governed  by  the 
Commercial  Code  and  the  Law  of  Commercial  Companies,  witli  their 
amendments.  The  individual  who  customarily  engages  in  commercial 
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transactions,  broadly  defined  to  include  financial  activities  and  the  pro- 
duction for  sale  of  manufactures  or  farm  products,  has  certain  specific 
obligations.  He  must  record  his  mercantile  status  in  the  Public  Com- 
merical  ilegister  and  with  the  appropriate  official  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  Industry.  He  is  also  obliged  to  maintain  and  register  certain 
books  of  account  with  the  Federal  fiscal  authorities  and  to  preserve 
his  books  and  commercial  correspondence  open  to  government  inspec- 
tion for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Companies  are  subject  to  both  the  Commercial  Code  and  to  the  Law 
of  Commercial  Companies  if  they  customarily  engage  in  commercial 
acts  or  are  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  latter  law,  which  pre- 
scribes various  organizational  forms  ranging  from  the  general  part- 
nership to  the  coiporation.  All  are  juridical  persons  with  legal  name 
and  domicile  an  J  have  substantially  all  the  legal  capacities  and  obli- 
gations of  an  individual. 

The  conduct  of  business  in  Mexico  thi-ough  whatever  form  of  orga- 
nization is  distinguished  by  a  profit  sharing  feature,  in  effect  since 
1963.  All  but  the  small  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  enter- 
prises are  required  to  share  a  proportion  of  their  net  profits  after  taxes 
with  their  employees  (see  ch.  21,  Labor). 

Partnerships  are  formed  by  signature  before  a  notary  of  an  instru- 
ment containing  prescribed  information  on  the  nature  of  the  company 
and  the  basis  of  its  organization,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Public  Com- 
mercial Register  on  judicial  order.  Although  a  fixed  capital  is  usually 
indicated,  provision  may  be  made  for  increases  and  decreases  above 
a  stated  minimum,  in  which  case  creditors  must  be  apprised  by  inclu- 
sion in  the  company  name  of  the  words  ^^capital  varuihle^^  or  the  ini- 
tials "CV." 

The  general  partnership  {sockdad  ennoTtibre  colectivo)  is  composed 
exclusively  of  general  .partners,  fully  and  jointly  liable  for  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  partnership.  There  are  two  variants  of  the  limited  partner- 
ship. The  aociedad  en  camandita  simple  is  made  up  of  general  partners, 
fully  liable,  and^ecraIl)aHnSs"liaiHeonly  to  the  extent  of  their  con- 
tribution, whose  names  do  not  appear  in  thu  firm  name  and  who  may 
not  normally  participate  in  management.  The  sockdad  en  commdita 
par  acctmies  is  a  limited  partnersliip  in  which  ownership  is  evidenced 
by  shares,  the  shares  of  the  general  partners  being  registered  and  not 
transferable  without  the  consent  of  all  general  partners  and  two-thirds 
of  the  special  partners. 

The  limited  liability  company  {sociedad  de  responsahilidad  Kmi- 
tada)  is  an  intermediate  form  which  stands  between  the  limited  part- 
nership and  the  full-fledged  corporation.  In  it,  there  are  no  general 
pattil^,  a  fact  wliich  must  be  advertised  by  inclusion  in  its  name 
either  of  the  descrii>tive  words  or  the  initials  "S.  de  RX.".  The  num- 
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her  of  menibei-s  is  restricted  to  25,  their  ownership  may  not  be  evi- 
denced by  bcjuvr  shares,  iind  transfer  of  share  is  hedged  about  with 
luunoi-ons  restrictions. 

The  sociedcul  anonwm  or  corporation  may  be  formed  either  by  execu- 
tion of  an  instnnnont  before  n  notary,  like  a  partnei-ship  or  limited 
liability  company,  or  through  \m\A\K\  Mil>scrii}tion.  In  the  latter  case, 
its  prospectus  must  bo  ai)proved  by  the  Nationoi  Securities  Commis- 
sions. The  capital  may  bo  fixed,  in  which  case  ii  is  identified  by  the 
initials  "S.A.,''  or  variable,  in  wliich  case  tlie  initials  "S.A.  de  C.V.." 
are  appended  to  tlie  firm  name.  If  capital  is  fixed,  it  may  be  represented 
by  either  re^risterecl  or  bearer  shares;  if  the  capital  is  variable,  the 
slnii"es  nuibt  be  it»gisteml 

Numerous  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  characteristics  of  corporate 
shaix?^.  Thus  shaixjs  with  limited  voting  rights  are  cumulative  andpre- 
ferred,  with  preference  in  liquidation,  and  shareholders  are  given  pref- 
erence in  subscription  to  new  issues  in  proi)ortion  to  their  holdings. 
Mexican  corporations  cannot  hold  their  own  stock  in  treasury. 

Regular  stockholders*  meetings  must  be  held  at  the  legal  domicile 
of  tlie  corporation  at  least  once  yearly.  Major  decisions  generally  re- 
quire extraordinary  stockholders^  meetings  and  a  higher  quorum  than 
is  called  for  in  the  case  of  routine  actions.  Any  proposals  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  interest  of  a  given  class  of  stockholders  must  be 
appro^-ed  by  them  at  a  special  meeting. 

Sf^^eguards  for  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  are  prescribed  by^ 
la  \v:  Thus,  the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  conusarios  or  si)ecial  auditors  who  represent  the  stockholders'  in- 
terests, as  against  possible  abuses  on  the  part  of  management  or  the 
board  of  directors.  Minority  interests  have  special  representation  on 
the  board.  In  the  past,  investors  have  tended  to  depend  more  on  the 
reputation  of  the  management  or  of  the  underwriting  financial  institu- 
tion than  on  regulation.  Regulatory  bodies  exist,  however,  not  only  in 
the  National  Securities  Conmiission  but  also  on  the  stock  exchanges- 
{bohas  de  valorem)  with  which  public  issues  must  be  listed,  and  the 
effective  scope  of  their  surveillance  is  gradually  being  extended. 

Both  producer  and  consumer  cooperative  societies  (sodedades  co- 
opera^ivas)  are  covered  by  special  legislation  and  operate  under  the 
supervision  of  tiie  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  A  number  of 
producer  cooperatives  have  been  set  up  with  government  participation 
for  the  ijrovision,  under  contract  or  concession,  of  public  services. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  TRADE 

A  broad  range  of  natui'al  resources — minerals,  ocean  resources, 
forests,  and  a<rricultnral  land— are  within  the  national  domain,  and 
their  exploitation  is  closely  regulated  aiid  subject  to  federal  concession. 
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Apart  from  this,  federal  authorization  is  needed  f*  r  many  lines  of 
activity  swpervised  in  the  i|ublic  interest.  Federal  permits  or  conces- 
sions must  be  obtained  for  the  operation  of  facilities  for  communica- 
tions or  public  transportation,  and  regulation  extends  to  both  rates 
and  standards  of  service.  Authorization  by  the  Federal  Executive,  act- 
ing through  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  is  needed  in 
order  to  establish  banking  and  credit  institutions,  securities  exchanges, 
bonding  companies,  insurance  companies,  and  public  warehouses,  and 
the  provision  of  all  these  services  is  subject  to  special  legislation  and 
surveillance.  The  manufacture  of  foods,  pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics, 
and  chemical  preparations  for  domestic  use  is  under  federal  license 
and  inspection.  \ 

There  are  also  special  restrictions  on  entry  into  certain  typ^  of 
economic  activity.  Thus,  the  national  petroleum  monopoly  of  Petrc|leos 
Mexicanos  extends  .to  the  first  phase  of  petrochemical  production  and 
federal  approval  is  required  for  the  investment  of  private  capita|[  in 
subsequent  stages  of  processing.  Further  restiictions  apply  to  the 
extent  of  foreign  control  and  tlie  prop9rtion  of  foreign  investmentlin 
a  number  of  fields,  particularly  extractive  and  basic  industries,  trai;is- 
portandcommunications,  and  public  information.  1 

Subject  to  federal  legal  prohibitions  against  any  action  on  the  part 
of  state  or  local  authorities  which  will  impede  the  free  movement  6f 
goods  in  interstate  or  international  commerce,  the  licensing  and  regt^- 
lation  of  local  trade  is  the  prerogative,  of  the  states  and  mv/nieipios 
(corresponding  to  counties).  Since  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  latter  are 
dependent  on  state  legislative  action  and  consequently  the  latitude  per^> 
niitted  to  local  authorities  is  essentially  at  the  discretion  of  the  states,\ 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  extent  to  which  the  regulation  of  « 
local  trade  is  governed  by  the  states  and  left  to  the  mtmicipws.  There 
is  similar  diversity  in  its  effectiveness,  as  regards  inspection,  quality,  ) 
and  weights  and  measures,  although  the  latter  problem  tends  to  be 
simplified  by  the  universal  prevalance  of  the  metric  system. 

The  federal  government  indirectly  exerts  considerable  influence  on 
Ideal  trade  practices  through  its  agricultural  imrrketing  organization, 
which  operates  at  the  retail  level  (see  ch.  19,  Agriculture).  The  same 
indirect  approach  has  been  taken  by  federal  authorities  to  the  problem 
of  smuggling — which  is  particularly  prevalent  along  the  northern  ^ 
border — for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  need  for  direct  surveillance. 
The  government  subsi'Mzes  certain  domestic  producers,  enabling  them 
to  compete  with  contraband  in  the  bgrder  areas.  In  the  central  zone, 
on  the  other  hand,  smuggling  tends  to  be  confined  to  compact  items  of 
high  value.  Black  marketing  is  not  common,  although  a  certain  amount 
inevitably  prevails  where  such  items  as  meat  are  brought  within  the 
scope  of  price  cori^ol. 
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Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 

Protection  of  property  rights  by  patents  and  the  registration  of 
trademarks  is  based  on  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Law  bn  In- 
dustrial Property  and  Its  Regulation.  Novel  inventions,  improvements, 
and  industrial  models  and  designs  may  be  patented  by  registration 
with  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce.  A  patent  for  an  inven- 
tion or  improvement  is  valid  for  a  maxinmm  of  15  years  and  may  not 
be  extended;  rights  are  terminated  the  end  of  12  years  in  cases  wliere 
.  industrial  application  has  not  been  undertaken  within  the  territorial 
confines  of  Mexico.  The  maximum  term  for  patents  on  /industrial 
models  or  designs  is  10  years,  reduced  to  7  if  not  exploited  witliin  the 
country.  Patent  rights  may  be  freely  transferred.  Foreign  patents,  as 
such,  are  not  protected  in  Mexico,  although  the  owners  of  patents 
registered  in  countries  which  are  signatories  of  the  Paris  Convention 
enjoy  a  priority  period  of  12  months  during  which  they  are  protected 
against  the  acquisition  of  rights  by  local  registrants.  * 

Novel  and  distinctive  trademarks  and  product  designations  may 
also  be  protected  by  registration  -with  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Commerce.  Such  registration  is  valid  for  a  period  of  10  years,  renew- 
able indefinitely  for  subsequent  10-year  periods.  Original  commercial 
advertisilig  materials  may  be  protected  in  the  same  way,  although  ttio 
lO^year  period  is  not  s  Abject  to  renewal.  The  exclusive  right  to  ein^y 
—  a  firm  ,  name  is  protected  for  an  indefinite  period  without  ne^  for 

registration,  though  it  lapses  with  disuse;  ^/f 

Copyright  protection  is  extended  to  virtually  every  type^f  original 
literary,  intellectual,  and  artistic  work  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
Federal  Copyright  Law.  Such  works  are  protected,^en  when  not 
registered  or  published,  but  provision  is  made  for  iheir  registration 
/  '  with  the  Copyright  Office,  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In 
general,  a  copyright  remains  valid  throughout  tj[ie  life^  of  the  author 
and  for  30  years  after  his  death,  after  which  th^d  property  passes  into 
the  public  domain.  Mexico  is  a  signatory  t^  vanous  international 

 copyrigliL i!on ventions,  treaties  and  agreemtots^  JForeign  domiciled  

authors  not  covered  by  international  agreements  are  protected  by 
Mexican  law  for  7  years,  after  which  their  work  passes  into  the  public 
domain  unless  registered  with  the  Mexican  Copyright  Office. 

Government  Intervention  in  the  Market 

The  Constitution  contains  a  very  comprehensive  proscription  of 
monopolistic  practices,  prohibiting  corners  in  essential  articles  of  con* 
sumption,  efforts  to  impede  free  competition  in  industry,  tra^e  or 
services,  agreements  to  restrict  competition  or  raise  prices,  and  in 
genera^  whatever,  acts  serve  to  create  an  undue  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  few  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  public  or  of  any  social 


class.  Little  has  been  dune  to  hnplement  this  clausd  by  st^atutory  pro- 
\  ibions  or  enforcement  uigani/atiun.s  enabling  the  goveniment  to  move 
directly  against  monopolies  or  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Intervention  by  the  government  for  the  protection  of  consumers  has 
taken  other  dii-ections.  In  one  important  inst^xnce,  a  govenmient  mo- 
nopolv  has  been  the  means  of  control.  The  Compania  Nacional  do  Sub- 
sistencias  Populares  (CONASUPO)  is  charged  with  the  dual  task  of 
ensuring  consumei's  an  ami>le  .^npply  of  ba.sic  conunodities  at  reason- 
able prices  and^^guaninteeing  an  adequate  return  to  their  producers. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  CONASUPO  has  discretionary  powQV  to 
engage  in  the  monopolistic  practice  of  acquiring  sncli  products  from 
either  domestic  or  foreign  producci-s,  to  the  exclusion  ot  private  mid- 
dlemen. Tjiese  products  luive  been  bold  either  directly  to  the  consumer 
or  under  a  regime  of  controlled  prices.  Price  controls  have  also 
been  extended  to  other  je^jsential  cost-of-living  items,  including 
pharmaceuticals. .         ^  ' 

Generally  speaking,  the  i)olic\  of  tlie  go\ernment  with  respect  to 
intervention  in  the  markets  has  been  pragmatic  and  flexibly  admin- 
istered in  terms  of  an  underlying  view  of  tlie  public  interest,  with  both 
timing  and  method  of  intervention  dictated  b}  changing  needs,  circum- 
stances, and  capabilities.  Thus,  in  the  1930s,  confronted  with  the 
inadeqmite  capacity  and  extent  ol  tlie  privately  owned  electric  power 
industry,  the  government  established  the  Federal  Electrical  Commis- 
sion, which  not  only  entered  areas  where  service  was  lacking  but  also 
generated  power  which  it  wholesaled  for  distribution  over  existing 
private  networks.  Subsequently,  faced  by  the  need  to  accelerate  the 
increase  of  generating  capacit} ,  expand  and  integi-ate  the  national  dis- 
tribution system,  and  establisli  imiformity  in  alternating  current  fre- 
quency, the  government  acquired  the  two  major  private  power  sy^^ms 
by  negotiation.  On  December  2D,  lOGO,  a  Constitutional  amendment 
was  adopted,  giving  the  nation  a  monopoly  in  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power  for  public  service.  ' 
^Certain  monopoloid  situations  in  private  industry  have  been  con- 
stituted in  accordance  with  legislation  governing  the  "sat^iration^'  of 
markets.  The  purpose  is  to  permit  the  exclusion  of  new  entrants,  in 
order  to  avoid  ruinous  competition,  witli  its  adverse  effects  on  the 
economic  situation  of  both  the  competing  firms  and  their  employees. 
Among  the  lines  which  have  been  brought  under  this  legislation  are 
flour  milling  and  the  manufacture  of  china. 

In  accordance  with  the  underlying  concept  of  Republic  interest 
indicated  above,  the  government  has  established  vanous  public  service 
monopolies.  Frequently  these  measures  have  reflected  a  political  or 
economic  nationalism  generated  by  a  long  history  of  foreign  inter- 
vention during  the  post-colonial  period  (see  ch.  3,  Historical  Setting). 
Thus,  tlie  rail  system  was  made  a  state  monopoly,  a  move  which  was 
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largely  motivated  by  the  action  of  foreign  owners  in  witlulrawing 
Mexiniii  rolling  stock  north  of  the  border  during  the  Revolution.  The 
expropriation  of  foreign  peirol'euni  interest?,  under  President  La/aro 
Cardeiuis  was  consi.^tent  with  the  general  policy  of  po>.t-revo}ntionary 
governments.  -  '  ' 

The  process  of  nationalizing  those  indn.strieb  deemed  vital  to  the 
nations  politico-economic  integrity  is  still  going  forward.  In  recent 
years,  however,  excei)t  in  the  case  t^f  public  electric  power  service, 
polioy  lias  been  aimed  at  promoting  the-acquisition  of  foieign-owned 
industry  by  Mexican  private  cai)ital,  rather  than  toward  government 
ownership.  Thus,  altliongli  the  government  facilitated  the  transfer, 
Swedish  and  American  interests  in  the  Mexican  telephone  .system 
passed  to  private  hands,  ami  similar  ca.^e.s  are  fomid  in  lead,  //inc,  and 
sulfuf  mining  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Economic  Relatiims). 

CONSUMER  SERVICES 

In  its  allocation  of  scarce  capital  resouice.^,  the  Mexican  government 
has  tended  to  give  priority  to  investment  in  ec(monuc,  as  opposed  to 
social.  Infrastructure.  There  have  been  heavy  federal  outlays  on  elec- 
trification tlironghout  the  last  two  decades  and  major  investments  in 
improved  teleconunnuh  ations  are  now  in  i)rogress,  but  the  level  of 
expenditures  on  water  supply  and  sewerage  facilities  still  ai)pears 
insufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  the  nation's  growing  requirements. . 

Around  S7  percent  of  electric  power  capacity  at  the  end  of  IDcf  Avas 
under  go\ernnient  ownership,  operated  in  public  service,  supplying 
4,080,000  subscrilxa's.  Service  has  been  extended  taall  towns  with  5,000 
or  more  inhabitants  and  considerable  progress  i.^  being  made  in  rural 
electrification.  In  1960,  residential  subscriber^  (70.3  percent  of  the 
total)  consumed  IT.."?  percent  of  power  generated  in  public  services- 
commercial  subscribers  (19.4-  percent)  consumed  1G.8  percent  of  the 
total.  Industrial  and  agricultural  users,  each  representing  0.2  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  subscribers,  consumed  37.6  and  7.0  percent,  re- 
spectively. Rates  are  moderate  and  have  not  significantly  limited  the 
increase  in  i)!iblic  consumption,  which  has  been  extremely  rapid. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  high  development  of  electric  power  service, 
Mexico  has  not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  the  economies  of  an  inter- 
connected network,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  system  .supplying  most 
of  the  central  zone  generates  at  50  cycle  current,  while  the  various 
regional  systems  eupply  m  c>clc  current.  This  lack  of  uniformity 
necessarily  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  the  marketing  of  e<iuipment 
affected  by  variation's  in  frequency.  Since  the  government  acquired  the 
major  prnate  power  companies  in  19G0,  admini.strative  integration  has 
been  going  forward,  with  the  announced  objective  of  establishing  a 
basis  foi  a  technically  integrated  system.  So  far,  however,  the  complex 
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of  problems  involved  in  change-over  to  a  single  altenniting  current 
frequency  liavo  not  been  resolved. 

In  1961,  with  the  sale  of  Swedish  and  American  interests,  the  Mexi- 
can telephone  system,  passed  to  a  Mexican  private  company.  In  19,63, 
the  Mexican  government  acquired  500  million  pesos  (US$LOO  equals 
12.50  pesos)  of  its  preferred  stock  and  ex  oilicio  seats  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Civdit,  the  Minister 
of  Communications  and  Transport,  and  the  J^irector  General  of  Na- 
cion^il  Financieni. 

These  events  marked  the  beginning  of  a  phase  of  rapid  expansion. 
Ill  1949,  the  country  had  only  241,732  phones  in  service  and,  although 
this  figure  more  than  doubled  in  the  subsequent  decade,  a  growing 
backlog  of  api>licants  fo^  service  had  never  been  absorbed.  Betw*eca 
1963  and  August  1967.  however,  over  361,000  new  phones  were  placed 
in  service— an  increase  over  60  percent — ^bringing  the  tot^il  to  947,535. 
As  the  Inicklog  of  demand  for  telephones  in  existing  service  areas  was 
satisfied,  it  wius  i)ossiblo  to  embark  on  a  major  program  of  extension 
and  improvement  embracing  all  aspects  of  telecommunications. 

The  1966-^1970  National  Teleoonununications  program  involves  a 
toU\\  investment  of  around  7  billion  pesos.  It  includes  expansion  of  the^ 
existing  microwave  system  to  include  21  trunk  routes  connecting  major^ 
population  centers,  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  border  to  border.  The 
objecti\e  of  tlie  present  plan  is  to  provide  efliciently  interconnected 
teleplione  service  to  all  towns  in  the  Republic  with  over  2,500  inhabi- 
tants. The  Micix)wave  system  w  ill  be  linked  with  a  major  communica- 
tions center  in  the  Federal  District,  which  will  also  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  international  communications. 

These  will  be  provided  througli  the  new  satellite  communications 
station  in  Hidalgo,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and  the  first  in 
Latin  America.  This  station  will  provide  communications  with  three- 
fifths  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  A  second  station  designed  to  coin- 
'plete  world  coverage,  w  ill  l)e  built  in  Guerrero  whenever  the  demand 
J  for  communications  with  the  remaining  countries — mainly  Asian — 
,  appeal's  to  warrant  it.  The  new  microwave-satellite  complex  will  pi*o- 
^  vide  a  basis  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  not  only  of  long  dis- 
tance telephone,  but  also  radio,  television,  and  telex  services,  and  ulti- 
j  mately  for  high-speed  data"  transmission. 

,^  At  the  end  of  19G7.  Mexico  had  45.")  commercial  radio  stations  and 
.  32  commercial  televi^»ion  stations.  The  government-operated  national 
telegraph  network,  which  covered  92,000  iiiles  at  mid-19G8,  was  then 
in  process  of  extensive  relocation  to  highwilv  routes,  in  order  to  reduce 
nmintenance  cost^i  and  interruptions  to  service.  At  the  end  of  1967,  the 
telex  .sy.stem  ser\ed  2,08()  subscribers  in  3Ii1li^ban  centers  and  in  the 
following  Near  public  telex  service  was  initiated  in  the  Capital  and 
seven  other  major  cities. 
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The  govornmcitt-operatcd  postal  system  is  comprehensive  and  pro-_ 
vides  all  classes  of  service,  with  air  post  between  all  larger  population 
centers.  It  has  not, 'however,  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
intensive  modernization  program  which  is  going  forward  in  tele 
eonmiunications.  Frocedures  tend  to  bo  cumbersome,  controls  incffec* 
tive,  and  prevailing  pay  schedules  have  made  it  difficult  to  attract, 
qualified  personnel.  Delays,  frequent  even  between  major  cities,  seri- 
ously aft'ect  service  to  many  Small  communities  beyond  the  reach  of 
central  administrative  suiveillance.  Owing  to  lack  of  temporary  help, 
congestion  is  particularly  serious  throughout  the  winter  holiday  season* 

Water  and  SeWage  Services  . 

Accurate  published  figures  on  Mexican  water  supply  and  sewerage 
facilities  tend  to  be  limited  to  data  on  the  progress  of  specific  projects* 
No  adequate  inventory  of  existing  installations  is  available.  Mexico 
City  is  faced  by  a  serious  and  still  unresolved  water  supply  problem 
and  the  sanitary  se^vage  system  of  the  Capital  is  in  need  of  major 
expansion  and  rehabilitation.  A  similar  situation  tends  to  prevail  in 
other  rapidly  expanding  urban  areas.  Although  some  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  provision  of  potable  water  to  rural  communities,  often 
through  cooperative,  self-help  projects,  conditions  here  are  even  less 
satisfactory.  The  continuing  high  incidence  of  gastroenteritis  as  a 
cause  of  death  is  indicative  of  the  widespread  lack  of  potable  water  and 
adequate  sanitary  services. 

Reported  investments  throughout  Mexico  on  water  supply  and 
sewerage  facilities  between  September  1,  1966,  and  August  3,  1967, 
were  222.1  million  pesos,  of  which  98  million  were' devoted  to  rural 
water  supply  projects.  Dividing  this  outlay  by  population  growth  in 
the  same  periocf,  this  amount  breaks  down  to  around  150  pesos  per 
additional  inhabitant.  Even  allowing  for  tte  self-help  component  in 
rural  programs,  this  sum  is  inadequate  to  keep  abreast  of  the  nation's 
growing  requirements. 

In  due  course,  the  situation  described  above  will  doubtless  be  recti- 
ficd.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  the  outcome  of  an  established 
schedule  of  priorities  in  the  use  of  scarce  resources.  Thus,  the  Ministry 
of  Hydraulic  Resources,  responsible  for  65  percent  of  urban  water- 
works and  80  percent  of  urban  sewer  systems,  spends  less  than  one- 
tenth  as  much  on  water  supply  and  sewerage  facilities  as  it  does  on 
irrigation. 

Other  Consumer  Services 

Because  of  Mexico's  extensive  tourist  trade,  a  wide  range  of  hotel 
accommodations  is  available  in  larger  urban  and  tourist  centers  and, 
in  the  interests  of  promoting  tourism,  rates  are  generally  regulated 
and  often  posted.  Li  those  localities  which  draw  many  Mexican  vaca- 
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tioners,  cottage  acconmiodations  are  frequently  provided  because  of 
the  custom  of  many  well-to^do  vacationers  of  travelling  with_  family 
and  servants.  Entertainment  services— theaters,  nightclubs,  motion 
pictures—and  restaurant  facilities  are  similarly  distributed.  Roadside 
accommodations — ^motels,  restaurants,  service  stations — are  still  not 
widely  distributed,  even  along  main  tourist  routes.  Private  travel  agen- 
cies serve  the  major  cities,  and  the  government  'provides  centers  for 
tourist  service  and  iriformatiom 

Barbershops,  staffed  with  skilled  barbers,  are  widely  distributed, 
though  beauty  shops  tend  to  be  limited  to  larger  urban  centers,  as  are 
manicurists.  Good  .dry  cleaning  services  are  available  in  the  more  im- 
portant urban  centers,  but  laundries  are  uncommon  owing  to  tlie  preva- 
lence of  domestic  servants,'althougli  tlie  major  cities  have  shops  which 
specialize  in  laundering  shirts.  The  street  slioeshine  boy  is  a  familiar 
sight  in  tlie  larger  towns  and  cities.  Funeral  services  are  available  in 
ail  the  larger  to>yhs* 

Printing  and  legal  services  are  available  in  all  but  the  smaller  urban 
centers,'  but  competent  public  accounting  services  tend  to  be  restricted, 
to  the  larger  cities.  Professional  letter-writers  for  the  illiterate  are  still 
found  throughout  Mexico.  Modem  secretarial  services  and  those  which 
povide  part-time  office  help  are  available  only  in  the  larger  cities^^^ 
are  forwarding,  storage,  and  transfer  services.  Employment  agencies^ 
'  are  uncommon,  although  the  federal  government  maintains  some  offices, 
for  the  provision  of  transient  agricultural  workers  and  the  local  manu- 
facturers' association  in  Monterrey  maintains  an  office  for  screening 
industrial  job  applicants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

In  spite  of  much  mountainous  terrain  and  a  virtually  total  lack  of 
navigable  inland  waters,  Mexico  has  the  most  comprehensive  domestic 
transportation  system  of  any  country  in  Latin  America  (see  ch.  2, 
Physical  Environment).  Although  both  still  suffer  from  certain  de- 
ficiencies, the  rail  and  highway  systems  are  essentially  complete  in 
their  coverage  of  economically  important  areas.  Petroleum  and  natural 
gas  lines  serve  all  the  major  industrial  centers  of  the  country.  Air 
transport  is  also  well  developed  and  there  are  few  population  centers 
of  any  consequence  that  are  not  served  by  licensed  common  carriers, 
scheduled  or  non-scheduled.  Coastal  shipping  is  of  no  great  importance 
apart  from  the  activities  of  the  tanker  fleet,  and  overseas  trade  plays 
a  smaller  role  than  it  does  in  many  other  Latin  American  countries, 
owing  to  the  high  proportion  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  which  crosses 
the  northern  border  by  rail  or  highway.  The  regulation  of  transpor- 
tation, where  it  is  not  carried  on  directly  by  agencies  of  the  federal 
government,  falls  within  the  province  of  either  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
or  the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Transport. 
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While  nceiirate  figures  are  not  available,  it  1ms  been  estimated  that 
around  six-tenths  of  domestic  freight  moves  by  highway,  three-tenths 
by  rail,  and  one-tenth  by  pipeline.  The  volume  of  air  freight  is  rela- 
tively small.  Domestic  air  freight  has  declined  in  recent  years,  with 
the  steady  oxiiansion  of  the  highway  net,  altliough  international  air 
freight  Ikls  increased  significantly,  due  largely  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  traffic  in  urgently  needed  industrial  spare  parts.. 

_tfighways. 

The  Mexican  highway  system  has  undergone  recent  expansion. 
Between  lOlJO  and  1907;  tlie  total  extwit  of  the  Mexican  road  net 
was  increa^HHl  by  40  percent,  and  at  theJend  of  1967,  the  country  had 
around  40,2oo  miles  of  highways,  almost  three-fifths  of  which  .were 
paved  and  all  but  10  percent  surfaced  (see  fig.  9) .  Mexico  now  has  more 
paved  roads  in  i)roportion  to  its  land  area  than  any  other  Latin  Ameri- 
CAxn  country  and,  in  spite  of  the  i)reexistence  of  an  extensive  rail  net," 
it  is  estimated  tliat  motor  transport  now  accounts  for  over  three-fiftlis 
-•*.i^.,--^f  domestic  freight  movement.  Bus  service  is  universal  and  at  low  cost. 

During  1967*  4S7  million  pesos  were  spent  on  road  maintenance  and 
/         1,364  million  on  new  construction.  Particuhir  attention  is  now  being 
/         devoted  to  opening  up  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  southeast,  prac- 
/         tically  the  only  part  of  the  country  with  major  economic  potential 
1  whicU    still  seriously  deficient  in  tnmk  highways. 

 In  spite  of  the  highway  expansion,  a  deficiency  in  fann-to-market 

roads  has  tended  to  persist,  impeding  the  introditction  of  improved 
agricultural  methoils  into  niral  areas  and  mising  the  cost  of  marketing 
local  products.  The  st^ites,  which  share  responsibility  for  secondary 
and  teiliary  roads,  are  fiscally  weak,  and  private  funds  have  not  always 
been  available  when  needed.  A  corrective  program*  is  now  under  way 
with  the  liclp  of  a  rS$00  million  loan  from  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  In  its  fii*st  stage,  it  involves  the  completion  and  recon- 
struction of  existing  access  .routes  and,  in  the  second,  the  expansion  of 
the  secondary  and  teiliary  road  system. 

At  the  end  of  1006,  thei-e  wore  1,248.43-2  motor  vehicles  registered  in 
Mexico,  812,415  automobiles  and  4^56.017  trucks  and  buses.  Between 
1960  and  1966,  the  ninnber  of  automol)iles  increased  80  percent,  while 
the  total  number  of  registered  trucks  and  buses  had  risen  only  36  per- 
cent. The  latter  (igm-e,  however,  does  not  show  the  effect  of  a  shift  to 
heavier  vehicles  with  tlie  impros  ed  condition  of  the  Mexican  highways. 
Sales  during  1966  were  reported  at  81,132  automobiles,  2,225  buses,  and 
32,ti48  trucks.  Of  the  latter,  41.5  percent  were  up  to  3  tons  in  gross 
vehicular  weight;  20.2  percent  were  over  3  and  up  to  5  tons;  14.5 
percent  were  over  5  and  under  10  tons;  while  23.8  percent  were  10 
tons  and  over.  Sales  in  the  last  category  had  been  only  9.1  percent  of 
total  sales  in  1960. 
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Rail  Transport 


The  Mexican  rail  system,  whicli  reache<l  substiiatially  its  present 
extent  in  the  early  part  .of  tliis  century,  is  in  the  main  an  integrated 
net  of  standard  gauge  road.  Built  by  a  numl^er  of  private  enterprises, 
it  was  subsequently  nationalized,  but  never  brought  under  unified 
management.  The  Revolution  of  1910  initiated  a  long  period  of  de- 
terioration in  facifities  and  service,  which  began  to  be  reversed  only 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  By  that  tiuHj,  any  further  expansion 
of  the  system  was  inhibited  by  large  operating  deficits,  the  lieavy  capi- 
tal outlays  needed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities,  and  the 
active. competition  of  highway  Mmsport.  The  total  length  of  the  sys- 
tem isaround  14,800  miles  (see'fig.  8) ,  Of  the  1.059  locomotives  in  serv- 
ice in  mid4968,  over  1,000  are  modem  diese!  units;  over  ^(5,000  freight 
cars  and  around  2,000  i)assenger  cars  are  presently  in  service. 

As  a  result  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  of  expanding 
and  modernizing  repair  and  terminal  facilities,  the  volume  of  freight 
traffic  increased  from  around  7.5  billion  ton  miles  in  1955  to  13.5  billion 
ton  ijiiles  in  1967,  Almost  all  the  present  traffic,  however,  consists  of 
agricultural  staples,  minerals,  forest  products,  and  hQwvy  industrial 
materials.  Most  of  the  traffic  in  vahiable  industrial  merchandise  and 
perishables  has  been  ^ost  to  highway  transport,  even  on  long  hauls.  In 
recent  years,  the  railways  have  been  hard  put  to  acconmiodate  the 
growing  volume  of  heavy  freight  and  have  made  little  effort  to  re- 
capture the  traffic  lost  to  the  truckers. 

The.  railroads  have  also  failed  to  liold  their  share  of  expanding 
passenger  traffic.  While  rail  passenger  traffic — 2.64  billion  passenger 
miles  in  1967 — has  not  actually  declined,  largely  due  to  extremely  low 
fares^  it  has  shown  no  significant  increase  in  a  period  when  bus  trans- 
portation has  been  growing  rapidly. 

At  present,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Mexican  rail  system  is  entering 
a  new  phase.  Administrative  reforms  are  being  undertaken  by  the 
various  national  railroads -in  accordance  with  a  joint  plan.  Uniform 
administrative  and  operating  standards  and  i)rocedures  are  being 
adopted  as  a  basis  for  integration  and  the  first  steps  in  the  integration 
process  are  being  carried  out.  The  rehabilitation  of  physical  equipment 
continues,  with  recent  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  the  telecom- 
mimications  system.  If  the  present  program  can  be  carried  through 
successfully,  improvement  in  the  speed  and  reliability  of  service  may 
make  it  possible  for  the  railways  to  recapture  much  of  the  long  haul 
traffic  from  the  tricking  business. 

Rail  transportation  will  begin  a  ne^v  role  in  Mexico  with  the  com- 
pletion in  1970  of  the  Mexico  City  subways  now  under  con.struction 
at  a  cost  of  858  million  pesos.  Designed  to  relieve  congestion  along 
the  city's  north-south  axis,  it  will  be  fed  by  an  expanded  trolley  bus 
system  which  will  handle  cross-town  traffic. 
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Air  Transport 


Mexico  has  a  history  of  air  postal  service  dating  from  1917  and 
connnercial  aviation  from  the  early  IDiO's.  Today,  domestic  air  trans- 
port is  well  developed,  and  tliero  are  few  population  centers  of  any 
consequence  that  are  not  served  by  licensed  common  carriers  on  either 
a  scheduled  or  non-schelialed  basis.  The  country  is  well  provided  with 
international  air  connections  and,  apa;'t  from  tlie  visitors  who  make 
brief  trips  by  automobile  across  the  northern  border,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Mexico's  many  foreign  tourists  travel  by  air  (see 
Hg.16).  ^ 

All  domebtic  t:onnnon  caiiieis  operate  under  concessions  for  sched- 
uled operations  or  permits  for  non  scheduled  operations;  these  are 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Comnuuiicutions  and  Transport.  In  the  case 
of  concei^^>ionaires,  schedules,  routes,  equipment,  and  rates  require  prior 
api^roxal  of  the  Ministry.  Exacting  periodic  inspections  are  carried 
out  In  a  dependency  of  the  Ministry,  the  Directorate  General  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  (DGCA),  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Air  Pilots'  Union 
is  quick  to  call  the  attention  of  the  DGCA  to  operational  or  main- 
tenance problems.  Scheduled  carriers  are  required  to  maintain  adequate 
personal  and  public  liability  insurance.  Concessions,  granted  for  ten 
years,  are  subject  to  renewal. 

There  are  nine  concessionaires  providing  scheduled  domestic  service. 
By  far  the  most  Importa*ht  of  these  are  the  government-owned  Aero- 
naves  dc  ^lexico  and  the  Compauia  Mcxicana  de  Aviacion  (called 
Mexicana  or  CMA) ,  an  affiliate  of  Pan  American  Airways.  In  addition 
to  coverage  of  the  more  important  domestic  routes,  both  lines  provide 
international  service.  Both  have  converted  to  jet  on  international  flights 
and  are  in  process  of  conversion  on  major  domestic  routes.  The  remain- 
ing, seven  concessionaires  provide  scheduled  service  mainly  over 
secondary  routes,  most  of  which  are  complementary  to  those  flown 
by  the  principal  airlines.  The  minor  scheduled  carriers  fly  mainly 
DC-3'sandDC-Os. 

'  There  are  nearly  50  non-scheduled  commercial  carriers.  These 
operate  under  one-\ear  renewable  permits  from  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications and  Transport.  Rates  and  routes  require  prior  approval. 
The  DGCA  must  also  be  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  equipment 
and  there  are  periodic  inspections.  Although  it  is  reported  tliat  con- 
siderable care  is  exercised  in  screening  applicants  for  permits,  inspec- 
tions are  less  freqiient  than  in  the  <^ase  of  .scheduled  carriers.  Non- 
scheduled  carriers  are  not  required  to  carry  insurance  on  their 
passengers. 

Non-scheduled  air  carriei^s  have  played  a  very  significant  role  in 
Mexican  transpoi-tation.  Their  importance,  however,  is  diminishing, 
owing  to  the  steiuly  extension  of  the  highway  network. 
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.  Apart  IVoiii  (he  iiiternationnl  :^e^\  ice  i)ro\i(led  by  domestic  carriers, 
a  large  iiuinhii  of  f«>ri'iirn  alrline.s  inniish  re<rular  intcri|ational  serv- 
ice, including  American  Airlines,  Western  Airlines,  Pun  American, 
Air  West,  Varfnr  and  Air  France.  AltlK)n<rh  some  of  their  (lights  toucli 
more  than  once  in  Alexico,  thev  may  not  carry  passengers  or  freight 
solely  from  one  cl<)ine.-5tic  point  to  another,  and  their  trallic  is  i*est.ricted 
to  international  arrivals  and  departnres. 

P>et\veen  lOtIO  and  11)(;0,  while  the  number  of  paS6engei*s  carried  by 
national  airline^  almost  doubled,  rising  from  1.07  million  to  2.06  mii- 
lion,  the  number  of  ])as-engcr  miles  flown  rose  less  than  24  percent  to  a 
tot4il  of  1,275  million.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  passengers 
cariied  by  the  international  ai;iines  rObe  from  711,000  to  955,000.  Al-  " 
though  ton  mileage  figure^  aiv  not  available,  the  weight  of  air  fi-eight 
carried  by  domestic  airlines  declined  from  31,058  to  25,930  metric  tons, 
while  international  air  freight  increased  from  10,502  to  19,517  metric 
tons.  \ 

A  semi-antononions  organization.  Aeroi)uei|tos  y  Servicios  Auxili- 
ares,  operates  airports  for  the  go\ernnient  and  an  increashig  number  of 
the  more  iinpoitant  lields  are  being  brought  uiuler  fedenil  control.  In 
19()7  and  IOCS,  a  majov  program  of  expansion  and  new  construci»on 
was  under  wa\,  involving  75  localities.  Anothdr  semi-public  organiza- 
tion is  in  charge  of  aeroiuiutical  teleconunnni(/ations  and  meteorologi- 
cal services,  air  trallic  control,  and  navigational  ai^.  Great  progress 
is  l)eing  made  in  this  field,  pailicularly  in  expandiiTg  the  coverage  of 
high-frequency  onuiidirectional  facilities  (VOK).  By  1970,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  air  ttaflic  control  will  be  complete  throughout  the  Re- 
public, ik:o\  ided  by  three  new  control  centers  Urdced  by  micro-wave 
network. 

Pipelines 

Pipeline  transportation  has,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  come 
to  i)lay  an  increasingi  \  hnportant  role  in  the  Mexican  economy.  Mex-. 
icos  mineral  hydrocai'bons  are  the  predominant  source  of  power  .not 
only  for  tran.>i)()rtati(m  but  for  indu.stry  as  well.  From  the  three  major 
produciu"- areas  in  uortliern  Tanuiulipas,  northern  Veracruz,  and  Ta-.. 
basco,  therj^.  extend  two  pipeline  systems  which  supply  lK)th  i^etroleuni 
products  and  natural  gas  to  the  country's  major  industrial  areas  (see 
^i^'.  7).  I 

In  (he  north,  both  gas  and  product  lines  extend  w^est  through  Mon- 
terrey and  Torreon  and  thcuce  northwest  to  Chihuahuaj  with  a  branch 
ga^  line  running  from  Monterrey  to  Monclova.  The  nortiiern  distribu- 
tion •<y>tem  is  sui)plied  with  gas  fnun  the  Eeynosa  field  just  south  of 
the  U.S.  border,  and  petroleum  products  are  piped  from  the  refinery 
at  Tatnpico. 
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III  the  central  zone,  a  inmjherj)!  tiites  from  the  oilfields  of  northern 
Vcnicniz  supply  crude  oil  to  relineries  in  the  Federal  District  and 
Salamanca.  A  complex  of  produft  lines  radiates  from  the  Salamanca 
refinery  to  supply  Guadrhijani  and  other  major  i)opulation  cfenters 
west  of  the  Capital.  Gas  is  sni)i)lied  to  the  central  zone  both  from  the 
Veracniz  and  Tabasco  fields.  *  , 

In  the  southeast,  petroleum  pi-oduct  and  ammonia  lines  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  from  the  Minatitlan  refinery  complex,  supply- 
ing the  west  coast-  tanker  fleet  out  of  the  port  of^Iina  Cruz. 

At  the  end  of  1900,  total  length  of  ^;he  pipeline  system  as  a  whole 
was  amnnd  S,000  miles.  Of  tiiisjotal,  approximately  3,300  miles  were 
natural  gjis  lines,  2,100  miles  petroleum  i)rodnct  linesy  and  2,400  miles 
crude  oil  pipeline — figures  which  i-ei)reseuted  increases  of  87  percent. 
72  percent,  and  23  percent  respectively,  as  compared  \yith  1960,  In  the 
same  fi-ye^ir  i)eriod,  the  length  of  the  system  as  a  who^e  had  increased 
by  around  58  iKjrcent.  "  , 

Maritime  Transport  .  \ 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the  need  to  develop  a  national 
merchant  marine,  partly  because  o'f  the  growing  trade  with  the  I^atin 
American  Free  Trade  Area,  which  is  for  the  most  part  ill-served  by 
the  routes  and  schedules  of  foreign  carriei^.  At  the  end  of  1967,  how- 
ever, there  were  still  only  r)r)0,000  tons  under  Mexican  re^^istry,  around 
64  percent  ocean  going — mainly 'tankers  operated  by  the  national 
petroleum  monopoly,  . 

Port ^contlft ions  in  Mexico  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  Although 
the  country  ^is  not  well  endowed  with  strategic-ally  located  natural 
harbors,  present  difficulr ies  ai-e  largely  administrative  ia  origin.  There 
is  no  effective  coordination  of  port  activities  under  central  authorities. 
Uu ions, occupy  a  privileged  position. 

In  spite  of  these  difficiilties,  M^exico's  maritimfe  trade  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  reflecting  the  genen^l  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. Although  there  are  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  available' 
figures  on  Mexican  port  operations,  the  total  volume  of  freight  re- 
ported as  moving  through  Mexican  ports  increased,  between  1960  and 
.1966,  from  14  to  25  million  metric  tons.  Of  the  latter  total,  around  half 
;\-as  coasting  traffic,  mainly  in  petroleum  products.  Over  85  percent  of 
the  tonnage  in  overseas  trade  was  embarked  from  Mexican  ports, 
mainly  mineral  products  such  as  sulfur  from  Coatzacoalcos,  ore  coa- 
centrates  and  petroleum  products  from  Tampico,  salt  from  Venustiana 
Carranza  (Guerrei'o  Negro),  and  copper  ores  from  Santa  Rosalia, 
Most  of  the  general  overseas  cargo  passes  throu^jh  the  ports  of  Vera- 
cruz and  Tampico  which  serve  both  import  and  exi)ort  requirements 
of  the  central  and  northern  industrial  zones. 
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storage  and  Materials  Handling 


Although  Mexico  still  suffers  from  a  lack  of  sufBcient'  modem  stor- 
age and  materials  handling  facilities,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years.  This  has  been  particularly  notable  in  thej^ase  of  food- 
grains,  where  losses  from  improper  storage  were  once  extremely  high. 
Improved  rural  storage  has  been  largely  due  tof  the  activities  of  the 
government  through  CONASUPO,  which  buys,  stores,  and  sells  i 
staple  foods  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  spread  between  prodiJcer  and  ^ 
consumer  prices,  and  the  National  Deposit  Warehouses,  which  operate  J 
public  mral,  storage  facilities.  At  mid-i968,  there  werc^/^overnmentj 
warehouses  in  294  locations,  with  total  capacity  of  3,7  million  metric^ 
tons.         \  '     ^  \  I 

A  new  program  for  the  expansion  of  rural  storage  through  coopera- ! 
tive  warehouses  was  completed  ia  1968.  With  government-financed  ma- 
terials  and  local  labor,  storage  facilities  with  a  total  capacity  of  530^000* 
metric  tons  were  built  in  357  producing  areas  and  1,500  peopl^  were- 
trained  in  their  management  and  operation.  At  these  depots,'  grain : 
can  be  received  front  local  producers,  graded,  and  paid  for  immedi*. 
ately.  To  accommodate  Sonora*s  Rowing  export  tuade  in  ^flveat,  grain  _ 
elevators  with  storage  capacity  of  65,000  metric  tons  and  loading  ca- 
pacity  of  1,000  tons  an  hour  haye  recently  been  completed  in  the  port'J 
ofGuaymas, 

The  failure-to  rationalize  materials  handling  is  not  limited  to.  the 
ports.  Costly  manual  handling  of  materials  frequently  persists  in  con- 
junction with  relatively  advanced  mechanized  production  methods*. 
There  is  a  considerable  "tendency  in  Mexico  to  misjudge  the  marginal . 
rate  of  substitution  between  capital  and  labor.  Apart  from  this,  many 
plants  are  not  laid  out  to  permit  the  unmterrupted  and  direct  flow  of 
goods  in  pr6cess,  and  many  large  mercantile  warehouses  are  not  or- 
ganized to  permit  efficient  stock  picking. 

Lack  of  wideKy  distributed  refrigerated  storage  and  transportation 
facilities  and  adeijuately  equipped  long  range  fishing  craft  continues 
to  impede  the  development  of  the  domestic  market  for  fish  and  perish- 
able agricultural  products,  A  similar  situation  has.  prevailed  with 
respect  to  the  export  trade  in  oerishables,  although  this  handicai^  is 
being  gradually  overcome.  Improved  facilities  now  exist  in  major 
centers  for  the  export  production  of  shrimp  and  winter  vegetablea. 
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CHAPTER  23 
'  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

Tho  foreign  sector  of  Mexico's  economy  is  among  the  best  indicate, 
of  the  extent  of  growtli  and  development  tliat  has  taken  place  in  tho 
country  since  If^lO.  In  1900,  over  80  perc.ent  of  Mexico's  exports  were 

•  gojid,  sil\  er,  antf  other  minerals.  Today,  agricultural,  cattle,  and  indus- 
trial products  predominate,  and  minerals  account  for  only  about  15 
percent.  Before  the  Revolution,  less  than  20  percent  of  Mexico's  ex- 
ports 'vere  consumer  goods;  by  1967,  this  proportion  exceeded  50 
percent.  Mexico  has  rapidly  begun  to  increase  its  earnings  from  proc- 

'  essed  and  manufactured  exports,  and  Mexico  has  expanded  and  diversi- 
fied hor  export  list  so  that  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  one  or  two  items 
wHFnot  sigiiificantly  effect  the  country's  balance  of  payments  position. 

Two  of  the  most  important  sources  of  foreign  earnings  have  been 
the  growing  tourist  industry  and  the  border  tradt  with  tlie  United 
States.  Mexico  has  made  a  conscious  and  effective  effort  to  cater  to 
ti^ese  sources  of  development  funds,  especially  for  use  in  developing 
the  northern  portion  of  the  country. 

o  Since  19i0  imports  have  exceeded  exports  so  as  to  cause  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  but  not  in  sufficient  amounts  as  to  cause  balance 
of  payments  problems  (see  table  36).  The  import  items,  however,  have 
changed  drastically  since  1910 ;  the  demand  is  far  les?  oriented  towar.d 
consumer  goods  than  toward  production  goods.  In  the  process,  Mexico 
hafe,  generally  succeeded  in  substituting  domestically  produced  goods 
for  former  import  items  and,  thus,  in  allowing  tlie  country  to  concen- 
trate the  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  on  capital  goods, 

'  rather  tlian  on  foodstuffs,  in  which  it  is  now  virtually  self-sufficient. 
Much  of  the  success  in  maintaining  a  relatively  favorable  balance 
of  payments  position  can  be  explained  not  only  by  the  rapid  growth 
in  tourism  and'border  trade  but  also  by  the  increased  inflow  of  foreign 
capital  to  the  country.  "Wliile  growth  in  amortization  payments  has 
recently  caused  some  disquietude,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Mexican 
economy,  coupled  with  the  growth  in  capital  inflow  due  to  confidence 
in  the  stability^  the  economy,  has  generally  meant  that  debt  servicing 
has  not  been  sufficiently  large  enough  to  counteract  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  of  Mexico  (see  ch.  25,  Banking  and 
Currency). 
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With  the  ratios  of  merchandise  exports  and  imports  to  the  gross 
national  product  at  only  5.0  and  7.9  percent,  respectively,  in  1967  and 
only  3  percent  of  the  labor  force  devoted  to  international  trade,  the 
external  economic  activities  of  Mexico  have  contributed  greatly  to  ^ 
the  growth  of  the  economy  since  World  War  IL  These  activities  stimu- 
late commerce  and  industry,  us  opposed  to  subsistence  farming ;  they 
have  aided  in  the  development  of,  the  north,  via  tourism  and  border 
trade;  and  capital  inflows  and  commodity  imports  into  strategic  areas 
of  the  economy  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  national  product. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERNS 

If  one  excludes  exports  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  amount  attribut- 
able to  border  trade,  one  finds  that  Mexico  has  consistently  run  a  bal-. 
ance  of  trade  deficit  over  the  last  60  y^ars.  While  total  trade  has  grown 
rapidly,  exports  as  a  percentage  of  imports  have  been  practically 
constant,  72.4  percent  in  1966  as  compared  with  72.5  percent  in  1910. 
Moreover,  the  relative  annual  rates  of  increase  of  imports  and  exports 
have  tended  to  be  similar;  the  ratio  of  exports  to  imports  has  tended  - 
to  remain  near  73  percent  (plus  or  minus  5  percent)  in  any  given  yean 

The  types  of  products  involved  in  the  trade  deficit  have  changed. 
In  1910  the  trade  balance  deficit  was  produced  essentially  by  an  excess 
of  consumer  goods  imports  over  consumer  goods  exports,  whereas  in 
1967  the  deficit  was  produced  by  an  excess  of  production  goods  imports 
over  production  goods  exports.  This  shift  reflects  the  demands  induced 
by  rapid  economic  development  and  the  process  of  import  substitution* 
Particularly  with  regard  to  processed  food  and  drink,  the  consumer 
goods  trade  deficit  has  been  converted  to  a  large  and  growing  surplus — 
aiding  Mexico's  capacity  to  purchase  investment  goods.  The  small  1910 
surplus  in  trade  of  production  goods  was  quickly  converted  into  a 
large  deficit,  stemming  from  the  rapid  growth  in  imports  of  proc- 
essed raw  materials  and  of  investment  goods.  Mexico's  trade  balance 
deficit  thus  refl^icts  attempts  to  attain  a  more  balanced  and  more  highly 
industrialized  economy. 

Exports. 

Mexico's  capacity  to  generate  foreign  exchange  earnings  through 
exports  has  expanded  rapidly  since  1910,  particularly  after  1940.  Only 
in  the  late  1950*s  was  there  a  somewhat  prolonged  period  of  relative 
stagnation,  a  consequence  of  the  Korean  War  period.  The  growth  in 
total  exports  has  generally  been  steady  since  1940,  a  rate  of  growth 
surpassed  by  few  other  countries,  especially  since  1960  (see  table  37). 

Unlike  many  developing  nations,  Mexico  has  been  able  to  diversify 
its  export  base.  This  reduces  the  risk  of  payment  crises  stemming  from 
the  fall  in  the  world  price  of  one  or  two  commodities.  This  diversifica- 
tion is  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  importance  of  agricul- 
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tiiral  products.  Agrii'iiltural  prodiictb  now  account  for  some  40  pei cent 
9f  total  exports;  if  manufactured  food  itcnis  were  added  to  tliis  cate- 
gory, tliis  would  account  for  approximately  one-half  Mexico  s  exports. 
Only  cotton,  however,  amounts  to  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
exports,  and  there  arc  clear  signs'that  its  rtdative  weight  may  well  fall  : 
below  that  figure  1)\  U>70.  Of  the  other  iteui^,  sugar,  colVee,  and  corn 
occasionally  exceed  5  percent  of  total  ex-ports. 

The  rise  hi  the  relative  importance  of  agricultural  exports  Inis  been  ! 
at  the  expense  of  certain  mineral  exports,  particularly  copper,  lead,  ^ 
and  ziucy  although,  in  a  more  common  accoujiting  procedure,  gold  and  I 
silver  would  also  have  to  be  included.  Petroleum,  sulphur,  and  salt 
have  now  replaced  these  metals  as  Mexico's  most  important  mineral  ^ 
export^  Ati  offshoot  of  this  latter  trend  is  a  very  rapid  expansion  of  ' 
chemical  exports.  ^  '  ;  : 

^ranufactured  goods  have  experienced  the  most  rapid  growth  of  i 
any  export  category,  rising  from  just  over  i>  percent  of  total  exports  in 
1910  to  nearly  20  percent  in  the  mid-19()0\s.  This  is  observable  especially 
in  the  growth  in  processed  and  durable  goods  exports  between  1910  J 
and  19G7..The,  total  of  these  items  grew  from  2.0  percent  in  1910  to  - 
2:1.0  percent,  in  19G7  as  a  proportion  of  total  exports.  These  manu-  : 
factured  exports  reflect  an  economy  whose  comparative  advantage  stJU 
lies  in  belling  conunodities  based  on  primary  products,  foodstuffs 
(particularly  sugar),  chemicals,  and  textiles  account  for  three-quarters 
of  this  category.  However,  such  items  as  synthetic  hormones,  books, 
electrical  equipment,  machinery  parts,  and  specialty  industrial  prod-, 
nets  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  Mexico's  .aternational,/ 
sales.  The  recent  development  of  the.se  exports  underscores  the  gro\\;/' 
ing  diversification  of  Mexico's  export  base  a^jd  the  development  of  the. 
country's  industrial  base.  '  / 

From  1945  until  1900  cotton  ac**ounted  for  iconic  25  percent  M  the 
country's  total  merchandise  export  earning^  placing  MexicQ  second 
to  the  rnite<l  States- in  total  shipments  to  world  markets  (^5e-ch.  19, 
Agriculture),  This  growth  and  dexelopment  was  stinmlat<^d"by  high 
world  prices  for  cotton,  a  couhequence  of  the  reduced  exportable  supply 
by  the  United  States.  / 

The  expansion  of  the  cottt)n  export  industry  has  contributed  to.tho 
development  of  the  Mexican  economy  in  two  wayu  It  has  shifted 
Mexican  agriculture  away  from  subsistence  farming  and  into  large- 
scale  conunercial  agriculture,  and  it  has  helped  Mexico  move  a  w  ay  from 
h(  r  extreme  geographic  dependence  on  the  U.S.  niarket. 

Declining  world  prices  during  the  19ir)0\s  have  tended  to  reduce 
cotton  s  importance  in  the  total  picture  of  Mexican  expoils.  Kecently, 
some  cotton  land  has  Wen  replanted  with  wheat,  formerly  a  major  im- 
port iteni,  but  now  an  e.xport  item  of  jiofential  importance  if  world 
demand  increases. 
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Coffee  lias  been  uii  important  Mexican  export  throughout  the  20th 
century.  Hy  flie  niid'H)50s  Mexico\s  coU'eji  earnings  reached  their  all 
time  higli  levels,  only  to  be  drastically  reduced  by  the  expansion  of 
African  prothiction.  In  1958  Mexico  became  a  party  to  a  set  of  global 
export  agreements  and  the  initial  response  to  these  agreements  was  a 
stoop  rise  of  Mexican  coffee  etirning^,  f()ll()\\  od,  lioweN  or,  by  an  equally 
rapid  decline. 

Altliougli  Mexico  has  produced  sugar  since  the  time  of  the  Spa.nish 
Conquest,  it  was  a  net  importer  until  the  Korean  War.  Mexico's  ability 
to  produce  sugar  developed  when  other  sugar-producing  nations 
agi*eed  to  control  supply  and  thus  nuiintain  stability  in  the  iiitema- 
tioilal  price.  Mexico  then  tried  to  enlarge  its  quota  with  the  United 
States  whose  internal  sugar  price  is  usually  higher  tluui  the  interna- 
tional price,  ifexiean  pleas  for  increased  quot^vs  were  to  no  avail  until 
the  CubiUi  crisis  of  1959-00.  Jn  tliat  period,  Mexico's  U.S.  allotment 
was  quadrupledj  so  that  until  recently  virtually  all  of  Mexico's  sugar 
exports  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

The  three  connuojities  mentioned  above,  cotton,  coffee  and  sugar, 
have  accounted  for  .*50  percent  or  more  of  Mexico's  exi)ort  earnings 
since  about  1950,  falling  off  in  19G4-1965  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
export  returns.  Fruits  and  vegetables  grown  specifically  to  supplement 
U.S.  domestic  supplies  have  become  prominent  in  recent  years,  ac- 
counting now  for  more  than  5  i)crcent  of  total  export5.,Most  inq)ortant 
in  this  group  are  tomatoes,  strawberries,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
and  citrus  fruits.  These  products  seem  likely  to  grow^  in  i;n|>ortance  and 
earning  power. 

Two  other  products  of  apptirently  growing  export  importance  are 
pineapples  and  honey.  Mexico  is  now  the  fourth  largest  producer  of 
honey  in  the  world.  Hut  perhaps  the  most  striking  development  in 
Mexico's  agricultural  exports  is  wheat  and  corn.  The  iiiternational 
sale  of  these  productj^,  introihiced  in  tlie  mid-19r)0*s,  indicate  the  de- 
gree to  which  Mexico  has  attained  self-sulHcieney  in  the  production  of 
basic  foodstuffs. 

/Sfoxico  earns  ai)pr()xiinatoly  10  ])orcent  of  its  foreign  exchange 
^^4iirough  salens  of  fish  and  meat.  The  mmt  important  item  in  this  cate- 
gory is  shrimp,  accounting  for  roughly  90  percent  of  the  export  earu- 
ings  in  fisli.  Shrinii)  .silcs  are  largely  a  i)()stwar  plienonienon, stemming 
Irom  the  de\eloi)ment  of  the  i)rorc.s.>  of  quick-freezing  fre.sli  footls  and\ 
the  wum  than  doid)ling  of  conj^muption  of  shrimp  in  the  United  States! 
between  10;)9  and  1955.  Mexico  now  accounts  for  a  little  less  than  half  ^ 
the  I".S.  imports  of  shriin|),  which  in  turn  account  for  a  little  more 
than  half  the  tolaMInited  States  supply  of  shrimp. 

Meat  exports  hafe  :>ufforod  fmm  three  seripus  handicaps:  occasional 
widesi)read  ei)ideuiic:>  of  hoof  and-mouth  disease;  the  absence  of  mod- 
ern breeding,  feeding,  anil  marketing  techui(iues;  and  an  export  quota 
«■ 
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system  which  as  vecxjntly  as  1966  was  strengthened  in  order  to  assure 
an  increased  domestic  supply  of  cattle.  Nevertheless,  since  1960  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  cattlemen  as  well  as  the  government  have  caused 
many  improvement  Most  clearly  seen  are  the  sizeable  imports  of 
breeding  stock  from  the  United  States,  the  development  of  registered 
herds  of  purebred  cattle,  and  the  institution  of  updated  inspection 
and  grading  techniques.  These  improvements  may  well  mean  increased 
future  importance  for  meat  exports. 

As  a  country  whiteh  over  the  centuries  was  noted  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  Mexico  now  aepends  very  little  on  this  wealth  for  export  earn- 
ings. Wliereas  at  the  turn  of  the  century  over  80  percent  of  Mexico^s 
exports  were  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals,  today  only  about  20 
percent  of  total  export  earnings  is  derived  from  minerals,  of  which, 
the  majority  is  claimed  not  by  metals  but  by  such  commodities  as  salt, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum.  This  change  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
mining  SQxiov  of  the  Mexican  economy  has  expanded  less  rapidly  than 
any  other  major  sector  since  1940.  Metals  have  contributed  dispropor-. 
tionately  to  tliis  decline,  with  production  of  gold,  copper,  and  lead 
in  particular  tending  to  decline  absolutely  in  volume  since  the  1950's* 

There  are  .several  reasons  for  the  decline  in  development  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  exports.  First,  while  world  consumption  of  these  metafs 
has  increased  substanti^tUy  since  World  War  II,  the  total  value  of 
trade  in  them  has  been  extremely  sensitive  to  shifts  in  demand  in  the 
industrialized  nations.  World  market  prices  for  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  began  to  deteriorate  in  the  early  1950's.  For  Mexico,  the  effects  of  ^ 
this  weakening  in  international  prices  were  compounded  by  reduced 
purchases  ^y  the  United  States,  by  the  reimposition  of  United  States 
copper  duties,  and  by  the  United  States  establishment  of  import  quotas 
on  lead  and  zinc.  Special  tax  concessions  given  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  foreign  investors  to  so-called  "necessary''  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  not  given  to  such  investors  in  the  mining  industry.  Heavy 
Mexican  export  duties  are  imposed  on  metal  exports  with  differentially 
liigher  rates  on  unprocessed  materials.  This  tends  to  offset  advantages 
where  industrialized  nations  have  put  differentially  higher  import 
duties  on  processed  as  opposed  to  unprocessed  raw  Materials.  The  total 
effect  is  that  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  exports  of  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  1967  accounted  for  less  than  4  percent  of  Mexico's 
total  merchandise  exports,  while  in  1955  they  accounted  for  about 
20  percent. 

Mexico's  sulphur  production  has  risen  to  the  point  where  the  coun- 
try is  the  world's  second  leading  sulphur  producer,  behind  only  the 
United  States.  This  rapid  rise  was  the  direct  result  of  Export-Import 
Bank^loans  to  two  United  States-controlled  companies  which  dis- 
covered  large  reserves  of  elemental  sulphur  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  one  of  the  least  developed  regions  in  Mexico.  The  f  oreign- 
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owned  companies,  since  their  Mexicanization,  have  expanded  produc- 
lion  so  rapidly  that  the  Mexican  government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  limit  exports  in  any  one  year  to  10  percent  of  proven  reserves  in 
tiie/same  year,  in  an  attempt  to  assure  future  domestic  supplies  for  , 
.i^icultural  and  industrial  purposes. 

Impetus  for  the  development  of  the  Mexican  salt  industry  was 
almost  wholly  external,  occurring  primarily  after  1960,  during  a  pe- 
riod when  world  consumption  was  on  the  rise  while  domestic  consump- 
tion was  declining  in  Mexico.  Thus,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  salt 
.produced  in  Mexico  is  exported  and  the  commodity  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  country's  primary  foreign  exchange  earners,  the  major  pur- 
cha»^  being  J apan,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

While  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  major  mineral  exports  of 
Mexico,  these  products  may  not  long  stay  on  the  export  list.  As  re- 
cently as  1965,  the  director  of  the  government  oil  monopoly  Petroleos 
ilexicanos  (PEMEX)  reported  great  difficulty  in  staying  abreast  of 
ithe  rapidly  increasing  domestic  consumption  of  petroleum  produdts, 

.The  major  exports  discussed  above  have  typically  accounted  for  60 
fNBrcent  or  more  of  Mexico^s  merchandise  export  eamiftgs.  In  1959 
Mexico's  11  most  important  exports  accounted  for  about  62  percent  of 
total  expoft  earnings  (see*table  87).  Today,  although  the  11  products 
on  the  list  have  changed  in  two  cases  (from  copper  and  meat  to  corn 
ahd'salt),  that  list  no^^accounts  for  only  about  half  the  total  export 
'earnings  and  appears  to  be  declining.  By  1967,  it  took  16  producta  to 
account  for  the  same  62  percent  of  Mexico's  total  merchandise  export 
earnings.  The  extent  of  the  diversification  of  Mexico's  export  earnings 
means  that,  unlike  the  case  with  most  developing  counties,  Mexico's 
balance  of  payments  problems  will  most  probably  not  come  f itom  fluc- 
tuations in  the  world  price  of  one  or  two  commodities. 

Imports 

« 

The  size  of  merchandise  imports  relative  to  gross  national  product 
has  fallen  from  12.7  percent  in  1955  to  7.9  percent  in  1967.  The  fact 
that'Mexico  has  been  able  to  check  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  nation  product 
is  attributable  in  part  to  a  successful  program  of  import  substitution 
(seetabfe38). 

The  most  dramatic  shift  in  imports  has  occurred  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer durable  and  nondurable  goods.  Whereas  consumer  goods  had 
accounted  for  some  44  percent  of  the  items  imported  into  Mexico  in 
1910,  by  1967  they  accounted  for  less  than  17  percent.  All  of  tnis  change 
has  come  about  through  increased  domestic  production  of  nondurable 
consumer  goods,  particularly  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  and 
pharmaceuticals.  While  as  a  category,  consumer  durables  have 
changed  relatively,  little,  the  composition  of  this  category  has  changed 
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considerably.  For  instance,  instead  of  importing  wliole  automobiles, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  import  parts  and  assemble  them  at 
plants  in  Mexico.  Moreover,  electrical  appliances  are  now  being  built 
domestically.  Much  of  the  consumer  durables  imports  are  now  made 
up  of  automobiles  and  automotive  parts. 

In  19G4  an  automotive  integration  decree  provided  that  Mexican 
producers  of  vehicles  must  achieve  an  integrated  production  level  of 
60  percent  or  better  national  content  by  value. 

Pi-oduction^goods,  on  the  other  hand,  makeup  more  than  80  percent 
of  imports  as  compared  to  under  CO  percent  in  1910.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  mark  of  a  country  consciously  trying  to  expand  and  diversify  its 
economy.  There  has  been  some  expansion  in  the  proportion  of  proc- 
essed raw  materials  irtiported.  Rapid  expansion  of  the  petroleum  and 
coal  industries  have  curtailed  the  imports  of  crude  petroleum  and  cook- 
ing coal,  and  it  is  now  such  items  as  wool  and  forage  products  which 
account  for  unprocessed  raw  materials  Imports.  In  contrast,  processed 
materials  have  hicreased  from  about  20  percent  of  imports  in 
1910  to  some  30  percent  in  1967.  Major  items  here  are  scrap  and  ingot 
stfeel,  iron,  chemical  fertilizers,  resins,  newsprint,  and  rubber.  The  in- 
crease in  this  category  would  likely  have  been  greater  had  not  domestic 
cement  and  pig  iron  production  increased  more  than  ten-fold  and 
steel  ingot  production  nearly  twenty- fold  since  1940.  Not  surprisingly, 
however,  it  is  producer  durables  which  have  expanded  most  rapidly, 
growing  from  just  under  30  percent  of  total  merchandise  imports  in 
1910  to  over  50  percent  in  1967.  In  this  category,  machinery,  industrial 
equipment,  tractors,  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment,  earth-moving 
equipment,  and  the  like  have  produced  the  major  portion  of  the  ex- 
penditures. This  heavy  importation  of  capital  equipment  clearly  indi- 
cates the  degree  to  which  the  Mexican  economy  has  developed. 

Direction  of  Trade 

Since  1910,  Mexico  has  experienced  shifts  in  tl:e  direction  of  her 
international  trade— changes  interrupted  and  perhaps  slowed  by 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  (see  table  39) .  The  United  States 
and  Europe  together  controlled  almost  all  trade  with  Mexico  in  1910- 
1,1 -  accounting  for  nearly  98  percent  of  the  exlx)rts  and  97  percent  of 
the  imports  of  the  country.  By  1967,  the.se  two  areas  had  become  less 
important.  > 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  there  were  signs  of  a  growing  divei*sification 
of  markets  for  Mexican  exports.  In  1910-U  the  United  States  pur- 
chased 7C.1  percent  of  Mexico's  exports,  but  by  1935  this  proportion 
had  dropped  to  just  over  61  percent.  At  the  same  time.  Europe's  share 
in  the  export  total  rose  from  -21.5  to  28.1  percent,  while,  even  more 
imi>ortantly.  that  of  Canada  and  Liitin  America  had  risen  from  a  small 
1.2  percent  to  nearly  8  [Hn'cent.  These  trends  were  mdically  reversed 
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Table  S9.  Direction  ofMexico'%  Trade,  1910-1911  and  1967 
[percent] 

KX PORTS  3  IMPORTS 

!9!0-ii      1967      mo-w  mi 


United  States..*  :  

70,  4 

6e.9  . 

66,  o' 

6i,9 

0.6 

0.8 

0.  4 

2.  1 

La'tin  America  (except  Cuba)   

0.  6 

^.  5 

0.  9 

3.  1 

Latin  American  Free  Trade  Assoc.* 

(except  Veneznela)  

0.0 

4.9 

^0.6 

2.2 

4.6 

0.  3 

0.9 

Western  Europe  

ei.d 

16,4 

41.9 

^  25,6 

European  Economic  Community  ^  

8.8 

9.6 

25.  1 

15.  8 

European  Free  Trade  Area'..  

12.2 

5.9 

12.5 

8.3 

Other  

0.5 

0.9 

4.  3 

1.4 

Communist  countries  in  Europe  , 

0.0 

0.3 

0.  1 

0.  3 

Japan..  

0.^0 

7.0 

0.  2 

4.  3 

Other  countries     ^ 

0.9 

3.  i 

1.  5 

1.8 

^'otal  :  

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

>  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  EcuaOor,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

>  iJelgiuni,  France,  Ital>,  I,u\embotUK,  The  NctiuTlamls,  and  V\c5t  Giraiany.  Data  for  1910-11  Is  for  tho. 
^           .        same  countriec^  with  tho  cicoptton  that  it  includes  all  of  Germany,  not  just  Wc^t  Qeramny  alone. 

*  Auiitria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  tho  United  Kingdom. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Coniercio  Exterior       M^xicOf  1877-1911;  Revista  de 
f,  "  Estadistica,  Febrero,  1968. 

by  World  War  II,  which  closed  off  the  European  market  to  Mexifco. 
In  this  period,  the  United  States  was  accounted  for  practically  90 
perceiit  of  total  Alexican  exports  and  Latin  America's  share  in  the 
market  accounted  for  almost  all  the  rest. 

By  1967,  tho  United  States'  share  had  fallen  back  to  near  its  1935 
level,  and  the  European  portion  had  gnown  back  steadily,  achieving 
some  16.7  percent  of  the  total  market  for  Mexican  exports — a  figure 
still  below  its  1911  share,  however.  The  Latin  Americai^  and  Canadian 
proportion  in  Mexico's  exports  fell  off  sharply  after^  the  war,  main- 
taining a  generally  steady  6  percent  of  the  market  through  the  decade 
of  the  1950's.  The  founding  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Assof- 
ciation  (LAFTA)  on  June  1, 1961,  gave  new  impe^tus  to  this  market, 
bringing  its  share  in  1067  to  11.2  percent  of  tota|  exports.  The  most 
striking  post-war  shisfitSj  however,  came  in  the,  markets  outside  of 
Europe  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Whereas  before  1950  the  de- 
mand for  Mexican  e:^ports  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania  had  never 
amounted  to  much  more,  than  3  percent  of  such  total,  by  1967  it  had 
reached  nearly  10  percent.  Tho  major  growth  in  this  area  came  first 
from  Japan,  which  in  1967  accounted  for  7  percent  of  Mexican  exports, 
and  then  Australia,  whose  share  began  to  rise  sharply  in  the  early 
Jl960's. 
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The  shifts  in  and  div<^,rsification  of  the  impoH  markets  of  ^i^ico 
have  been  fac  less  pronounced  than  those  in  the  export  msj:ketsS^  Th 
1911,  the  United  States  was  providirjg-sonie  55  percent  of  Mexican 
iinports,  while  Europe  w^s  supplying  42  percent.  The  advent  of  the 
E&volution  and  then  World  War  II  saw  the  United  States  share  rise 
and  the  European  share  fall.  By  1945  the  United  States  was  supplying 
82,7  percent  of 'Mexico's  imports  while  the  European  share  was  less 
than  6  peVcent  Since  then,  these  trends  have  been  somewhat  reversed. 
The  United  States  share  by  1967  accounted  for  just  under  63  percent 
and  the  European  shaj:e  for  25.8  percent.  Discounting  distortions 
wrought  by  World  War  I^  the  Latin  American  proportion  of  the 
Mexican  import  market  never  accounted  for  much  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  imports  supplied. 

The  founding  of  LAFTA  spurred  the  growth  of  Mexican  demand, 
for  other  Latin  American  products.  Moreover,  as  Mexican,  economic 
development  l^me  broader  based  during  the  ear  7  1960's,  the 
demand  for  imports  from  other  economically  advanced  countries,  par-, 
ticularly  from  Japan,  Canada,  and  Australia,  began  to  increase.  Thus, 
\m  1950  impo.rts  from  countries  outside  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  amounted  to  little  more  than  5  percent  of  such  total,  whereas  in 
.1967  they  exceeded  11  percent  of  total  Mexican  imports.  This  latter 
trend  appears'  to  be  accelerating,  for  almost  all  of  the  change  has 
occurred  since  1960. 

United  SUUs  .         '  ^ 

-  Although  the  percentage  of  the  United  States  share  of  the  Mexican 
-  export  market  has  fallen  smce  World  War  II,  the  absolute  value  of 
United  States  purchases  has  risen  steadily  over  the  period.  Well  over 
half  of  tt,S.  imports  from  Mexico  are  consumer  goods,'  %nd  of  these 
more  than  95  percent  are  food  and  drink.  Nearly  half  of  the  latter  is 
accounted  for  by  five  products:  coffee,  sugar,  shrimp,  itomatoes,  and 
meat  products.  Fruits,  other  fish  products,  beer,  and  tequila  make  up 
the  majority  of  rest  of  the  food  and  drink  category  unaccounted 
for  by  the  five  primary  products.  Of  the  less  than  5  percent  of  con- 
sumer goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  consumer 
durables,  some  40  percent  is  accounted  for  by  glass,  furniture,  and 
jewelry.  Of  the  approximately  45  percent  of  Mexican  exports  to 
the  United  Statel^  accounted  for  by  production  goods,  more  than  half 
are  unproce^ed  raw  materials,  of  whi^  cotton,  zinc,  crude  petroleum, 
and  sulphur  are  most  important.  Refined  lead,  binder  twine,  gasoline, 
cooper,  laminated  steel,  and  natural  gas  make  up  some  two-tiiirds  of 
the  value  of  the  .processed  raw  materials.  United  States  imports  of 
Mexican  capital  goods  are  quite  small,  amounting  to  little  more  than 
6  percent  of  her  imports  from  that  country. 

Since  the  early  1950's  the  United  States  share  of  total  Mexican  im- 
ports has  fallen  from  some  85  percent  to  less  than  63  percent  by  1967, 
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largely  replaced  by  European  ami  Japanese  produets.  Yet,  tlie  Vnited 
States  is  still  far  and  away  the  predominant  source  of  Mexico's  im- 
ports. Approximately  half  of  these  imports  are  of  machinery  and  trans- 
portation equipment,  of  which  industrial  machinery  alone  accounts 
for  about  20  percent  of  total  imports  from  the  United  States.  Manu- 
factured goods,  such  as, paper  and  papcrboard,  scientific  instruments, 
ironjujdsteel,  and  metal  containers,  account  for  another  sixth^Chemr 
icals,  cru(te  materials,  and  mineral  fuels,  and  lubricants  make  up  most 
of  the  rest  of  these  imports.  The  pattern  of  these  imports  is  one  that 
emphasizes  producers  goods,  and  is  consistent  with  Mexico's  push  to- 
ward a  more  diversified  economy. 

Europe  ,  -   -  •    '  ^ 

Wiile,  Europe  is  relatively  less  imiK)rtaut  in  Mexico's  international 
trade  than  it  was  prior  to  the  Revolution,  since  World  War  II  it  has 
increased  its  trade  with  Mexico  to  the  point  that  Europe  has  renewed 
its  highly  competitive  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States.  The  coun- 
trii»s  of  the  European  Common  Market,  particularly  West  Germany 
and  France,  carry  on  tlie  largest  portion  of  the  trade  between  Mexico 
and  Europe.  These  countries  arc  followed  by  tlie  European  Free  Trade 
Association  (EFTA)  and  certain  other  countries  outside  of  the  special 
trading  groups,  especially  Spain.  Trade  with  Communist  countries 
has  expanded  verj*  ra{)idly  during  the  1960  s,  but  it  is  still  very  small, 
probably  aniountij[ig  to  less  than  1  percent  of  total  Mexican  foreign 
trade. 

Euroi>ean  countries  typically  import  a  limited  nunaber  t)f  Mexican 
commodities  or  products.  In  terms  of  consumer  items,  most  European! 
countries  inxport.  Mexiain  cotYee  and  honey.  France  purchases  piw- 
.  essed  sugar  and  Switzerland  imports  wheat.  Mexico  exports  impi*oc- 
ossed  cotton  and  sulphur  to  most  European  natiops  and  zinc,  lead,  and 
copper  to  many  of  them.  Many  northern  European  countries,  West 
Germany  in  ])articular,  also  import  large  quantities  of  natural  and  , 
snithetic  hormones  from  Mexico.        -  '  ^ 

In  return,  Mexico  imports  a  major  portion  of  its  capital  .stock  and  its 
manufactured  items  from  Europe.  All  major  Western  European  na- 
tions supply  substantial  amounts  of  machinci^  to  Mexico,  either  in- 
stalled or  in  i)arts.  Among  the  sp(\cific  imports  from  Europe,  telftphone 
eijuiimient  is  supplied  by  West  Germany  and  Belgium;  hand  tools,  by 
West  Germany  and  Great  Britain;  electrical  transformers,  by  France 
and  Italy;  turbines,  by  Switzerland;  calculating  machmery,  by  Italy 
and  Switzerland;  tractors,  by  Great  Britain;  and,ciautomobile>s  and 
automotive  parts  by  West  Gennany,  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 
In  addition,  large  quaiititics  of  insecticides  are  provided  by  West 
Germany,  fertilizei's  by  West  Germany  and  Belgium,  resins  by  West 
Germany,  photographic  film  by  Belgium,  antibiotics  by  Italy,  and 
pigments  and  anilenes  by  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  Agaln^  as 
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NMib  the  case  with  the  Ignited  States,  Mexico^s  impoi'ts  from  Europe 
tend  to  be  heavily  weighted  towards  producers'  goods. 

Latin  America 

Until  after  the  founding  of  LAFTA  in  1961,  Mexico's  trade  with 
Latin  America  amounted  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the  country's  total 
trade.  Iler  trade  Avith  the  region,  and  particularly  ^vitli  her  main 
trading  partners^  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  has 
risen  sharply  in  recent  years.  Mexico  now  has  a  highly  favorable 
})ahince  of  trade  with  the  region.  Latin  America  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  Mexicu'&  major  export  areas— and,  not  of  primary  products, 
but  of  manufactured  items.  In  this  regard,  Mexico  has  become  the 
predominant  Latin  American  producer  of  manufactures  exported  to 
other  Latin  American  countries,  such  that  almost  tw^o-thirds  of  her 
exports  going  to  LAFTA  countries,  for  example,  are  processed  and 
manufactured  commodities.  The  principal  exports  are  chemicals,  metal 
and  metal  products,  books,  machinery,  and  textiles.  In  terms  of  semi- 
proceSvSed  items,  resins  and  tars  have  been  importa.it  exports,  par- 
ticularly to  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  In  return,  Mexico's  still 
relativoly  small  purchases  of  imports  from  Latin  America  concentrate 
on  primary  products. 

Other  Countriv-a 

Australia,  Canada,  and  Japan  are  three  other  countries,  of  im- 
portance to  the  Mexican  economy.  The  Australian  and  Japanese  mar> 
kets  have  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  the  mid4950  s.  Mexico's 
major  exports  to  Canada  are  fluorite,  salt,  peanuts,  and  coffee.  Her 
major  imports  are  railroad  equipment,  newsprint,  cellulose  acetate, 
asbestos,  installed  machinery,  and  automobiles.  More  than  80  percent 
of  Mexico's  exports  to  Japan  are  accounted  for  by  cotton  and  another 
15  percent  or  so  by  common  salt.  Of  the  other  exports,  only  coffee 
and  zinc  are  of  any  real  importance.  Japan's  list  of  exports  to  Mexico 
is  lengthy  and  made  up  of  a  highly  diverse  assortment  of  products. 
Again,  the  imports  from  these  countries  reflect  a  high  degree  of  con- 
centration on  producers'  goods. 

Trade  Agreements 

^^exil•o  Ims  been  a  party  to  relatively  few  bilateral,  or  multilateral 
trade  agreements :  these  agreements  ha\  e  had  little  ONcrall  effect  on 
her  trade  patterns,  except  to  indicate  a  desire  on  her  part  to  diversify 
and  expand  the  foreign  markets.  Mexico  Ims  general,  most-favored- 
nation,  bilateral  agreements  with  Belgium,  Lu.\emboiirg,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cl'ile,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Sahador,  France,  Greece,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Italy,  the  Xethcvlands, 
Poland,  the  Republic  of  China,  Sw  itzerland,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, South  Korea,  and  Jugoslavia.  In  fact,  howc  v.r,  the  same  most- 
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favorea-iuitiou  treatment  is  g-iyeii  to  all  countries  with  whom  Mexico 
trades  wi(h  (he  ex^Tption  of  the  LAFTA  countries,  who  get  prefer- 
ential treatment.  The  latter  nuiltilaterlal  trade  agreement  is  the  only 
trade  agreement  that  has  shown  clear  signs  of  aflecting  Mexico's  trade 
patterns.  Mexico  s  trade  witli  LAFTA  countries  has  increased  more 
than  six-foid  during  the  fii^t  5  ^ean:  of  the  etlVctivo  existence  of  the 
agreeihent.  Aside  from  these  more  common  agreements  Mexico  has  a 
so-cal/ed  "payments  agreement*'  with  Spain  whose  overall  effect  seems 
little  different  from  the  preceding. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  Mexico  s  bilateral  trade  agreements 
are  very  general  in  nature,  providing  neither  for  a  channelling  of  trade 
nor  for  a  reduction  of  tariffs.  Those  with  Indonesia,  Italy,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia,  however,  list  specific  products  where  exchange  between 
the  countries  is  to  be  promoted.  None  of  the  bilateral  agreements  at- 
tempt to  promote  trade  through  differential  duties.  Tiiis  means  that 
the  imports  from  all  but  the  LAFTA  countries  are  charged  identical 
specific  and  ad  valorem  tariffs  and  are  subject  in  Mexico  to  the  same 
import  licensing  requirements.  The  LAFTA  agreement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  specifically  intended  to  provide  a  tariff  union;  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  mutually  provide  agreed-upon  tariff  reductions  to  sig- 
natories to  the  LAFfA  arrangement. 

Ports  of  Entry  and  Exit 

The  changing  pattern  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  has  had  a  clearly 
discernible  effect  on  the  internal  economic  development  of  the  country. 
Thiv;  can  be  seen  by  viewing  the  charge  since  1910  in  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  ports  of  entry  and  exit. 

The  most  (inambiguous  trends  in  this  regard  arc  the  rapid  increase 
in  trade  carried  on  through  iw)inKs  along  t)»e  United  States-Mexican 
border  and  the  even  moi-e  rapid  decline  in  trade  carried  on  through 
the  Gulf  Coast  poils.  Aside  from  the  rapidly  growing-air-tiansi>ort 
trade  from  Mexico  City  and  Guadalajara,  the  northwest  region  ad- 
joining the  states  of  California  and  Arizona  havo  seen  the  gi-catest 
inciuase  in  trade.  This  is  due  to  the  westward  expansion  of  U.S.  popu- 
lation and  wealth  and  to  the  growth  in  the  agricultural,  fishing,  and 
tnido  industries  of  northwestern  Afexico.  There  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing population  growth  in  such  cities  iis  Tijuana,  Mexicali,  Nogales, 
Ensenada,  Ouaymas,  and  Mazathin  during  the  mid-2(>th  century.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  states  of  l^aja  California  dul  Xoi-te  and  Sonora  have 
the  highest  per  capita  income  and  third  highest  average  family  in- 
come in  Mexico. 

The  very  sharp  increase  in  export  trade  carried  on  by  Pacific  Coast 
ports  since  1910  result^ed  from  the  development  of  the  fishing  and 
agricultural  industries  on  -  west  coast  of  Mexico,  the  increascd*trade 
with  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  very  rapid  expon- 
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sion  of  trade  with  Japiui,  Australia,  and  the  west  ccnxst  members  of 
LAFTA,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru.  This  latter  trend  is  most  clearly 
evident  in  the  ^xpoit  traffic  carried  through  such  Pacific  Coast  poiis 
as^Ianzanillo  and  Salina  Cruz.  .  .  . 

Contrasting  with  the  rapid  rise  in  relative  importance  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  the  decline  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and,  mo.st  notably,  the  ports 
of  Veracniz  and  Tampico.  While  bodi  ports  arc  still  among  the  most 
impoitant  in  Mexico  in  terms  of  total  foreign  trade  handled,  their 
decline  in  overall  imi^rtanco  has  been  sharp  and  steady.  In  1878, 
Veracruz  was  handling  over  62  percent  of  Mexican  imports  from 
abroad.  By  1911,  this  proportion  fell  to  little  more  liian  37  percent 
and  by  1967  it  was  22  percent  of  Mexico's  total  imports. 

Tampico  was  a  somewhat  different  phenomenon,  for  the  discovery 
of  oil  increased  its  importance  abruptly — only  to  fall  again  when  other 
important  oil  reserves  were  discovered  and  means  of  transport  other 
than  ships  were  expanded.  Thus,  in  terms  of  total  Mexican  exports 
handled,  Tampico  jumped  from  3.6  percent  1878  to  31.5  percent  in  1911, 
only  to  fall  back  to  6.6  percent  in  1967.  In  the  same  manner,  the  city^s 
handling  of  imports  grew  from  1.3  percent  in  1889  to  21.5  percent  in 
1911,  only  to  decline  to  less  than  6  percent  by  1967.  As  a  consequence, 
neither  per  co,pita  income  nor  population  growth  has  moved  up  along 
the  Gulfr  Coast  as  it  has  in  other  areas,  particularly  in  Mexico  City 
and  along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border. 

SERVICE  TRANSACTIONS 

Mexico,  unlike  most  other  developing  nations,  has  been  able  to  run 
a  continuing  surplus  on  its  service  account.  While  not  completely  off- 
setting the  trade  balance  deficit,  this  service  account  surplus  has  helped 
finance  the  trade  deficit  and  thus  has  meant  the  difference  between 
stability  or  iristability  .in  the  peso.  The  service  account  Surplus,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  becoming  less  able  to  provide  a  major  share  of  the 
foreign  exchange  e^ings  required  to  cover  the  trade  deficit;  on  aver- 
age over  the  decade  of  the  l?iO 's  the  surplus  covered  88.5  percent  of  the 
trade  deficit;  during  the  decade  of  the  1950's  it  was  71.5  percent;  by 
1960,  however,  it  covered  only  30..5  f^rcent  and  Dy  1966  only  18.8  per- 
cent. The  burden  of  financing  the  trade  deficit  has  thus  shifted  dramat- 
ically during  the  1960's  to  the  capital  account. 

By  far  the  most,  important  elements  in  sustaining  the  service  account, 
surplus  have  l)een  tourism  nnd  border  trade^  As  of  1967  Mexico  stood 
second  only  to  Spain  in  having  the  highest  percentage  of  its  foreign 
exchange  earnings  (38.4  percent  as  compared  to  43.2  percent  for 
Spain)  received  from  tourism.  Tourist  trade  increased  from  100,000 
per  year  just  after  World  War  II  to  some  1.5  million  by  1967.  Of  these 
tourists,  about  95  peicent  came  from  the  United  Stateb,  and  of  these 
more  than  60  percent  came  from  the  neighboring  states  of  Texas, 
California,  Arizona,  and  N^w  Mexico. 
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The  Mexican  share  of  the  United  States  tourist  dollar  has  risen 
greatly  since  just  prior  to  World  War  II,  now  claiming  some  21  to 
22  percent  of  total  United  States  travel  expenditures.  Large-scale 
public  investment  programs  have  cx)ntributed  to  this  growth.  For 
example,  Mexico  has  developed  the  most  extensive  highway  network 
to  be  found  anywliere  in  Latin  America,  Much  of  this  road  develop- 
ment is  laid  to  matcli  the  key  north-south  trunk  lines  to  Mexico  City, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  ioreign  travel  in 
Mexico  is  by  automobile.  To  this  has  been  added  the  extensive  National 
Border  Program  to  develop  the  major  cities  lying  along  the  U,S,- 
Moxican  border.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every  dollar  spent  by  a 
tourist  in  Mexico  creates  3.7  dollars  in  additional  national  income. 

The  government  has  long  maintained  special  customs  arrangements 
along  its  borders,  having  so-called  "free  zones"  or  "free  perimeters'* 
in  Baja  California,  Sonora,  and  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Eoo  where 
the  distance  from  domestic  suppliers  makes  strict  customs  controls 
infeasible.  These  zones  where  goods  can  enter  duty  free  if  consumed 
within  the  zone  iiave  resulted  in  rapid  development  of  unrecorded 
border  imports,  not  only  of  producers'  goods  for  nascent  local  industry 
but  also  of  consumer  goods  for  border-domiciled  Mexicans,  (It  was. 
estimated  that  in  1962  in  the  cities  of  Tijuana  and  Mexicali  some  66 
percent  of  the  goods  consumed  monthly  were  imports,)  Well  aware  of 
the  potential  balance  of  payments  problem  represented  by  this  border 
trafle  and  the  import  savings  its  curtailment  could  represent,  the  gov- 
ernment has  gradually  removed  products  from  the  free  list  as  domestic 
transportation  and  supply  have  improved. 

Of  Ihe  other  items  in  the  service  account,  gold  and  silver  sales  and 
^personal  remittances  constitute  the  other  major  sources  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings*  Gold  and  silver,  formerly  the  dominant  exports 
of  Mexico,  now  account  for  less  than  i  percent  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  World  market  conditions  have  long  been  unfavorable,  gen- 
erally stemming  from  artificial  price  barriers  imposed  by  interna- 
tional monetary  practices.  Silver,  the  more  important  Mexican  export, 
suffers  from  tlie  fact  that  ipost  minable  reserves  make  it  a  joint  prod- 
uct with  copiSer  and  lead  or  zinc.  Bw?fli!se  of  this,  silver  production 
tends  to  suffer  when  the  market  conditions  for  the  latter  commodities 
arc  unfavorable,  as  tliey  have  been  since  the  early  1950's.  Moreover, 
both  commodities  (gold  and  silver)  are  faced  with  the  same  export 
restrictions  as  other  Mexican  mining  products,  so  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  the  decline  in  importance  of  these  commodities  as  foreign 
exchange  earning  sources. 

Personal  ;emittances  were  sharply  curtailed  as  a  source  of  foreign 
exchange  wLen  the  bracero  program  was  discontinued  in  1964  (see  ch, 
4,  Population;  ch,  21,  Labor).  On  the  other  hand,  interest  payments 
on  public  debt  have  grown  tremendously  during  the  1960'8  doubling 
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from  1960  to  1965  and  preliminary  figures  would  appear  to  indicate  a 
tripling  by  1967.  This  could  pose  a  very  serious  balance  of  payments 
problem  in  the  future,  unless  of  course,  the  rate  of  growth  in  merchan- 
dise exports  and  other  foreign  exchange  earning  categories  keeps  pace 
with  the  rate  of  growth  of  interest  payments  on  external  public  debt. 
The  payments  on  direct  foreign  investment  have  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts since  1958.  This  would  usually  indicate  a  net  loss  of  foreign 
exchange,  except  that  in'net  income  term^,  where  profits  reinvested  in 
the  country  are  subtracted  out  of  the  outflow,  Mexico  has  frequently 
shown  a  small  net  increase  in  foreign  exchange  from  direct  foreign 
investment  during  the  1960's  (see  table  40) . 

INTERNATIONAL  LOANS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

.  The  capital  account  has  been  an  increasingly  important  source  of 
foreign  exchange  in  financing  the  ever-present  postwar  deficit  in  the 
current  account  of  the  balance  of  payments.  To  date,  the  growth  in 
the  capital  account  surplus  has  been  sufficient  to  maintain  Mexico's 
official  reserves.  This  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  very  rapid  rate 
of  increase  in  the  inflow  of  long-term  capital  from  abroad:  On  the 
whole,  short-term  capital  movements  and  net  security  operations  have 
been  relatively  small,  tending  until  recently  to  reduce  slightly  the 
capital  account  surplus. 

Table  40,  Direct  Foreion  Fnueslment  in  Mexico  in  SelccUd  Years,  1956-66 

(In  mlUions  of  U.S.  doUars) 

1955  1960  19^  ,       19M  IMW  < 


INCOME   105, 4      7a  4     126. 5     161. 9      186.  1 


New  investment   84.9  »  62. 4  74.9  95.1  97.4 

Reinvestment   12. 5  10.  6  36. 2  50. 2  69. 5 

Intercompany  accounts.  •   8.  0  5.  4  15.  4  «  16.  6        19.  2 

OUTFLOW-  .  -  :   79.  6  141.  6  159.  3  236.  1  250.  0 


Net  prof'^^ . ,   61.1      82.  8    -  92.  6     140.  2      155.  5 


Remittances   4a  6  72.  2  56. 4  90. 0       86. 0 

Reinvestment   12.  5  10.  6  36.  2  50.  2        69.  5 

Interest,  royalty,  and  other 

paymenta   la  5  5a  8  66. 7  95. 9        94. 5 

Net  Income*    4- 3a  3  -42.6  4-3.4  -24.0  +6.6 


J  PwUmlnary. 

*  OmiU  $116.6  thousand  or  disinvestment  through  the  purchase  of  the  electric  power  con:-|/<uiitw. 

•  Net  Inci^n: -income- (outflow- .relflveated  profits). 

Source:  Adapted  from  1955-1962:  Nacional  Financiera,  StcUiatia  on  (he  Mexican 
Ecanomyt  pp.  217-218;  19G4,  1966:  Banco  de  Mexico,  Informe  AnuaL 
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•  Private  diwt  foreign  investment  (i.e.,  where  the  investor  becomes 
the  owner  or  joint  owner  of  an  investment)  has, been  one  of  the  most 
rapi(liy  expanding  elements  of  the  long-term  capital  account,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  country *s  foreign  investment  policy  places  primary 
emphasis  on  loans  from  foreign  governments  or  international  lending 
institutions  to  the  Mexican  government  or  its  public  agencies.  Mexico, 
however,  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  discourage  direct  private  invest- 
ment. Rather,  it  broadly  defines  the  purview  of  foreign  investment 
activity.  Investments  by  foreigners  and  the  earnings  from  them  may 
^  be  freely  remitted,  but  foreign  investors  do  not  receive  any  special 
benefits  beyond  those  available  to  domestic  investors,  and  there  are 
certain  constitutional,  statutory,  and  regulatory  limitations  on  their 
actions. 

Tliis  attitude  toward  foreign  investment  developed  from  an  his- 
torical context  of  what  Mexicans  term  "foreign  exploitation"  and  "eco- 
nomic colonialism."  In  1911,  for  example,  U.S.  investment  in  Mexico 
represented  almost  half  the  wealth  of  the  country.  By  1939,  however, 
foreign  capital  financed  only  15  percent  of  the  total  fixed  investment 
in  Mexico. 

Once  foreign  investors  got  over  the  fear  of  expropriation  created 
by  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads  in  1937  and  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry in  1938,  foreign  capital  began  to  return  in  large  quantities* 
Today  there  are  nearly  US$2  billion  of  direct  foreign  investment.  In 
1965,  some  75  percent  of  this  capital  came  from,  the  .United  States. 
Whereas  formerly  the  Mexican  government  considered  private  for- 
eign investment  exploitative,  particularly  in  the  sense  of  an  overly 
rapid  exhan^^ion  of  non-renewable  natural  resources,  it  now  considere 
that  investment  to  be  complementing  the  pattern  the  state  feels  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  rap^d  and  balanced  growth.  In  1938  private  foreign 
investment  was  reduced  to  zero  in  petroleum  because  of  nationaliza- 
tion. At  that  time  25  percent  of  the  foreign  funds  were  still  in  mining, 
32  percent  in  electric  energy  production,  and  31  percent  in  transport 
and  communications;  only  6  percent  was  invested  ii^fcnufacturing. 
By  19G5,  more  than  60  percent  of  direct  foreign  in^Shent  was  in 
maufacturing;  the  mining  total  fell  to  10  percent  and  commercial 
activities  about  12  percent.  Moreover,  foreign  investment  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  process  of  import  substitu- 
tion which  has  helped  maintain  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
during  the  postwar  period.  This  beneficial  aspect  of  direct  foreign 
investment  has  oot  shown  any  consistent  pattern  of  being  outweighed 
through  the  reparation  of  profits  to  the  investing  countries. 

The  statistics  on  capital  movements  since  World  War  II  indicate  a 
growing  importance  in  the  use  of  foreign  development  loans  relative, 
to  new  direct  private  investment.  Since  1956  medium  and  long-term' 
credits  have  excce<led  by  a  considerable  margm  new  direct  investment,  . 
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year  by  year.  During  tlie  period  1942-1965,  new  direct  investment 
from  private  foreign  sources  financed  5.7  percent  of  gross  private 
fixed  investment  Net  credits  from  foreign  development  loans  financed 
11.4  percent  of  the  gross  fixed  capital  formation  by  the  public  sector 
during  the  same  period.  The  total  contribution  of  foreign  capital  was 
'  10.7  percent  of  gross  internal  investment. 

Mexico  receives  no  foreign  aid  in  fostering  its  economic  develou- 
ment  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  were  discontinued  soon  after  their 
.  inception  due  to  the  already  high  performance  of  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy. Rather,  the  Mexican  government,  geiierally  through  Nacional 
*  Financiera,  a  national  industrial  development  bank,  has  negotiated 
for  loans  from  international  lending  institutions  or  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  direct,  external  debt  of  the  federal  government  ^nearly 
tripled  from  $149.6  million  in  1961  to  $438.4  million  in  1966.  Some  91 
percent  of  the  external  debt  corresponds  to  international  credits. 

Since  1950,  the  total  debt  incr<^sed  over  four-fold  and  international 
cre4its  rose  fifteen-fold.  The  per^^ntage  of  the  external  public  debt 
with  respect  to  gross  national  product  has  not  exceeded  10  percent 
since  J950,  although  by  1964  it  had  risen  to  9.6  percent  from  a  low  ^ 
of  5.6  percent  in  1956-1957.  The  proportion  of  external  debt  with 
respect  to  merchandise  exports  has  never  been  Ics^  than  100  percent  . 
since  1960,  rising  to  168.5  percent  in  1964,  Fearing  the  potentially 
'adverse  aflfect  the  growing  debt  servicing  payments  could  have  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  the  government  has  attempted  to  slow  the 
growth  of  the  external  public  debt  and  has  also,  tried  to  lengthen  the 
amortization  periods  of  newly  acquired  credits.  A  critical  problem  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  tliis  foreign  debt  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  as 
of  June  30,  1966,  ^over  30  percent  of  the  external  debt  was  due  to  be 
amortized  within  a  year  and  a  half  and  70  percent  would  fall  due  in 
little  over  5  years.  While  a  growing  economy  may.  well  handle  the 
servicing  of  the  debt,  unless  the  growth  in  the  capital  inflow  or  in 
export  earnings  should  maintain  pace  with  debt  servicing  require- 
ments, a  balance  of  payments  problem  could  ensue.  In  anticipation  of 
this  potentiality  the  government  slowed  the  rate  of  increase  in  external 
public  debt  after  1964,  so  that  by  1966  as  a  proportion  of  Grols  Na- 
tional Product  it  had  fallen  to  8.3  percent  and  as  a  proportion  of 
merchandise  exports  it  had  declined  to  158.6  percent. 

Most  the  public  debt  is  handled  by  Nacional  Financiera,  either 
directly  or  as  guarantor.  Typically,  it  has  come  from  international 
lending  agencies  (that  is,  the  World  Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  or  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development)  or  other  large  private  banking  or  lending  in- 
stitutions. Mexico  of  late,  however,  has  been  able  to  float  very  largo 
bond  blocks  on  U.S.  and  European  securities  markets  and  have  ILem 
purchased  entirely  within  very  short  periods  of  time.  Between  1942 
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and  1964,  some  43  percent  of  the  financing  obtained  abroad  through 
the  intervention  of  Nacional  Financiei\  was  through  international 
lending  agencies;  nearly  33  percent  in  the  fonn  of  guarantees,  endorse- 
ments, and  acceptances;  and,.about  17  pe.rcent.through  other  banking 
institutions.  Of  those  credits,  nearly  30  percent  went  to  electric  power 
production,  22  percent  to  manufacturing  industries  (mainly,  petro- 
leum, tran^wtat  ion  equipment,  metals,  and  chemicals),  and'  some  17 
percent  each  to  the  transport  industry  and  the  construction  industry. 
This  capital  inflow,  thus,  not  only  contributed  to  the  surplus  on  capital 
account  and  the  maintenance  of  a  favorable  balance  of  payments,>ut 
also  it  has  been  an  important  element  in  preventing  bottlenecks  in 
critical  sectors  of  the  economy  where  less  pronounced  development 
would  have  seriously  reduced  Mexico's  rate  of  growth. 

THE  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  Mexican  government's  policies  towaid  foreign  trade  reflect 
*  much  the  same  general  attitudes  as  govern  her  policies  in  international 
politics,  namely,  trade  with  any  country  regardless  of  the  political  or 
socio-economic  attitudes  of  that  country.  As  long  as  trade  would  be 
mutually  advantageous,  Mexico  will  willingly^nter  international  trade 
with  uny-  nation. 

Complementing  this,  the  main  objective  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
nient's  policy  is  import  substitution  by  domestic  products.  That  is,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  trade  balance  deficit  to  a  minimum  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  growth,  the  Mexican  government  has  attempted  not 
so  much  to  restrict  imports  per  se  as  to  attempt  to  expand  exports 
while  using  imported  "capital  and  parts  to  establish  industries  which 
will  provide  goods  in  areas  where  impoils  were  formerly  necessary. 
The  objective  is  to  obtain  Tnavimum  self-sufficiency,  but  the  easiest 
areas  of  iinport  substitution  are  now  generally  gone,  as  the  govern- 
ment admits,  and  tlie  more  difficult  terrain  of  providing  relative  expan- 
sion in  intermediate— and  capital—goods  production  must  now  be 
faced. 

The  basic  instnunent  the  Mexican  government  1ms  used  to  regulate 
international  trade  is  the  manipulation  of  tariffs,  particularly  import 
duties.  The  rate  structure  of  the  import  tariff  system  is  comf)osed  of 
a  sjxjcific  difty,  based  on  weight  or  quantity,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty 
wJiich  is  assessed  either  on  invoice  value  or  on  officially  determined 
value  (to  prevent  under-invoicing),  whichever  is  higher.  Some  duty, 
rates  are  relatively  high,  particularly  on  what  the  government  deter- 
mines  to  be  "luxury  goods"  and  on  products  which  compete  with 
domestic  industries.  The  importAtion  of  some  items,  including  arms,- 
inunitions,  narcotics,  some  drugs,  and  chocolate  confections,  are  pro- 
hibited. Other  items,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed  in  duty  free- 
including  certain  raw  materials,  certain  drugs  and  insecticides, 
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pedlgrc&d  uninmls,  free  catalogs  with  technical  instructioius,  various 
'ores  and  niinenils,  propane  and  butane  gas,  natural  gypsum  and 
numerous  chemicals,  linotypes,  and  certain  machinery  and  ajuipment 
^hen  determined  to  be  needed  for  Mexico's  economic  development. 
The  'mcSSiau  import  duty  in  Mexico  is  estimated  to  be  little  more  than 
60  i)ercent,  rising  to  its  highest  levels  of  protection  with  consumer 
durables  (147  percent),  processed  consumer  nondurables  (117  per- 
cent), aiid  processed  foods  (110  percent)— that  is,  in  areas  where 
attempt^:;  to  spur  import  substitution  have  been  gi^test.  On  the  other 
hand,  tariflfs  are  lowest  on  importants  of  capital  goods  ( 14  percent)  and 
intermediate  pi-oducts  (2a  percent) . 

Although  the  Mexican  tariff  structure  on  average  may  seem  high,  it 
is  low  in  comparison  with  other  large  Latin  American  countries.  More- 
over, total  receipts  of  the  federal  government  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  import  substitution  program.  For,  whereas  as 
recently  as  1960  tariff  revenues  accounted  for  some  25  percent  of  the 
government's  total  revenues,  by  1967  they  accounted  for  little. more 
than  14  percent. 

Mexico  iises  other  selective  control  mechanisms  to  affect  the  pattern 
of  its  foreign  trade.  The  most  important  is  a  quota  structure  regulated 
by  licensing  arrangements.  Goods  representing  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  Mexico's  merchandise  imports  are  "subject  to  import 
licenses.  iSie  licenses  are  not  granted  for  the  importation  of  products 
'  which  are  now  or  potentially  in  the  near  future  produced  in  Mexico, 
or  for  which  domestically  produced  goods  can  be  substituted.  The 
policy  objective  is  to  direct  investment  to  those  sectors  of  the  Mexican 
economy  which  are  deemed  to  require  increased  production  and  to 
ensure  that  foreign  exchange  is  utilized  primarily  on  those  purchases 
the  government  has  determined  to  be  essential.  This  import  licensing 
system  is  generally  applied  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion,  treating 
imports  from  all  countries  equally,  except  for  LAFTA  countries  where 
preferential  treatment  is  accorded.  Export  quotas,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  few,  Uf?ed  mainly  to  ensure  supplies  for  what  the  government  has 
determined  to  be  domestic  needs.  The  controls  are  most  strongly  ap- 
plied to  raw  materials  to  prevent  excessive  export  of  irreplaceable 
natural  resoui  ces  and  are  frequently  used  to  ensure  domestic  processing 
and  manufacturing,  for  both  internal  consumption  and  export  pur- 
poses. Unlike  many  other  Latin  American  countries,  Mexico  has  not 
resorted  to  exchange  controls  and  differential  exchange  rates  to  affect 
its  trade  patterns. 

As  in  other  policy  matters,  the  President  of  Mexico  has  effective 
power  and  authority  over  foreign  trade  arrangements  (see  ch.  IS,  The 
Governmental  System).  Within  the  executive  branch,  the  president 
has  delegated  the  responsibility  for  administering  tariff  policy  to  the 
Sccretaria  dc  Hacienda  (Finance  Ministry)  and  quantitative  controls 
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to  the  Secrotana  do  Imlustria  y  Comoi-cio  (Industiy  and  Coinmerco 
Minister).  In  theory,  tarill*  policy  is  to  be  formulated  jointly  by  gov- 
ernment and  private  interests  through  a  mixed  Comision  General  de 
Araneeles  (the  general  tariff  commission).  Tlie  commission  as  such, 
however,  has  generally  not  functioned  effectively,  in  part  due  to  the 
government  s  own  desire  to  maintain  maximum  policy  flexibility,  in 
pail  because  of  the  private  sector's  own  conflicting  interests  making  a 
single  sectoral  voice  impossible,  and  in  part  because  of  the  private 
sectors'  general  satisfaction  with  the  governments'  willingness  to  ap- 
prove petitions  of  individual  businessmen.  Discord  between  the 
Finance  Ministry  und  private  business  groups  has  typically  been  less 
over  specific  tariff  rates  than  over  red  tape  and  time-consuming  bureau- 
vCratic  procedures. 

The  generally  routine  nature  of  tariff  policy  determination  is  hi 
sharp  contrast  to  the  complicated  factors  involved  in  quantitative 
controls  determination.  Whereas  a  tariff  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  a  general  instrument  applied  equally  to  all  importers,  quantita- 
\^  tive  controls,  administered  through  import  licenses,  are  poorly  publi- 
\cized  and  determined  on  a  case*by-case  basis  and  therefore  stimulate 
aeep  and  continuous  involvement  by  private  business  interests.  The 
list  itself  is  determined  by  the  interaction  of  two  forces;  balance  of 
payment  crises  and  industries  whose  production  is  to  be  protected  ^tom 
outside  competition.  Once  a  product  reaches  the  quota  list  it  seldom 
is  removed,  thus  providing  a  process  of  continuous  expansion  in  the 
government's  potential  authority  to  affect  trade  patterns. 

While  the  quota  list  changes  relatively  slowly,  the  policies  f oi^  grant- 
ing licenses  change  fairly  rapidly.  Decisions  approving  or  rejecting 
an  application  are  not  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  the  license. once 
granted  is  non-transferrable.  Therefore,  there  is  every  incentive  for 
private  interests;  to  participate  actively  in  the  licensing  procedures. 
More  than  two  dozen  committees  exist  to  plead  the  case  of  various 
industries,  each  committee  consisting  of  an  official  of  the  Secretaria  de 
Industria  y  Comercio  (the  acting  chairman),  and  representatives  of 
the  organizations  of  private  industrial  or  conmiercial  enterprises. 

These  committees,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretaria  de  Industria  y 
Comercio,  recommend,  by  majority  vote,  that  the  government  either 
grant  or  deny  a  license.  Regulations  issued  in  1956  state  the  licenses 
are  to  be  granted  when  the  national  product  is  obtainable  only  under 
conditions  which  compare  ujifavorably  with  the  foreign  product,  as 
far  as  quality  and  time  of  delivery  are  concerned.  A  license  may  also 
be  granted  when  no  domestic  substitutes  are  available,  when  a  tempo- 
rary shortage  exists,  when  national  production  seems  inadequate  to 
meet  national  demand,  or  when  a  build-up  of  a  reserve  of  a  commodity 
or  product  is  deemed  necessary.  Notable  in  its  absence  from  the  list  is 
the  price  element.  Frequently,  however,  the  government  has  used  the 
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threat  of  allowing  import  of  competitive  finished  products  if  domestic 
producers  did  not  reduce  their  "excessively'*  high  prices.  In  general, 
however,  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  license  and  quota  determina- 
tion is  purely  advisory,  and  the  government  gives  more  or  less  consid- 
eration to  a  committ^'s  recommendation  according  to  shifts  in  Mex- 
ico's over-all  trade  policies.  In  fact,  the  government  now  tends  to  use 
the  committee  discussions  as  a  means  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
state  of  domestic  manufacturing  and  on  the  possibilities  for  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  import  substitution  in  various  areas  of  the  economy. 

At  the  institutional  level,  not  only  are  the  committees  described 
above  important  but  likewise,  if  not  more  so,  are  two  pressure  groups 
created  by  the  government,  the  Confederacion  dc  Camaras  Industria- 
les — CJONCAMIN  (Confederation  of  Chambers  of  Industry)  and  the 
Camara  Nacional  de  la  Industria  de  Transformacion — CNIT  (Na- 
tional Chamher  of  Manufacturing).  IVhile  legally  CNIT  is  a  part  of 
OONCAMIN,  in  pn£ctice  the  two  reprint  opposing  viewpoints  on 
the  central  issues  of  tlie  patterh  of  industrialization.  The  spokesmen 
in  CNIT  represent  small-  and  medium-sized  enterprises,  whose  position 
is  such  that  they  must  rely  on  domestically  produced  intermediate 
products.  Therefore,  tliey  support  the  greatest  possible  import  restric- 
tions in  order  to  curb  the  competitive  advantage  of  larger  firms  which 
can  buy  internationally.  The  CONCAMIN,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
spokesmen  for  large-scale  industry,  including  foreign-owned  subsid- 
iaries, and  has  generally  opposed  the  government's  program  of  do- 
mestic industrial  integration  and  has  sought  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  access  to  imported  materials  and  components. 

It  is  this  inability  to  present  a  unified  front  (even  within  an  orga- 
nization) to  the  agencies  charged  with  the  admip.istration  of  the  for- 
eign trade  policy  that  has  weakened  private  enterprise's  bargaining 
position  at  the  institutional  level.  And  this  situatioais  further  exaccer- 
bated  by  the  lack  of  centralization  in  a  single  authority  of  the  power 
to  create  and  administer  protectionist  policies.  This  makes  group  deci- 
sions of  policy  direction  relatively  inconsequential  in  Mexico,  eveti 
though  superficially  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  It  also  makes 
direct  contact  between  individual  entrepreneurs  and  government  offi- 
cials of  utmost  importance  in  the  final  dexjisions.  It  is  these  contracts 
which  determine  the  relative  bargaining  strength  of  a  firm's  position 
vis-a-vis  the  government  and  other  firms  in  the  industry.  And  it  is 
these  contacts  which,  while  not  necessarily  determining  the  overall 
direction  of  foreign  trade  policy,  hifluence  how  the  stated  policy  will 
affect  individual  firms  and  entrepreneurs. 

Aside  from  the  policy  elements  controlUng  the  direction  and  flow 
of  foreign  trade  through  tariff  and  quantitative  controls,  the  Mexi- 
can government  also  attempts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  exports  through  the  provision  of  credit  (see  ch.  25,  Banking 
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and  Currency).  The  Banco  Nacional  do  Comorcio, Exterior  (Foreign 
Coinnicroe  Biuik)  basically  pmvides  three  tyi>es  of  credit:  for  the 
^financing,  particularly  by  public  sector  entities,  of  import^export 
operations;  for  the  exportation  of  agricultural,  livesFock,  and  indus- 
trial items;  and  for  local  commerce.  By  1965,  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Bank  had  arranged  for  some  $320  million  in  credits.  The  Fondo  para 
el  Fomento  do  las  Exportaciones  de  Productos  Manufacturados  (Fund 
for  the  Development  of  the  Export  of  Manufactured  Products),  a 
A  trust  fund  controlled  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  extends  credit  if  the  * 
payment  for  the  product  being  ex:ported  is  in  Mexican  pesos  or  U.S. 
dollars.  It  funds  its  operations  through  a  10  percent  ad  valorem  tax 
oii  certain  imports.  The  Fondo  para  la  Promocion  do,la§  Exporta- 
ciones Mexicanas  (Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Mexican  Exports),  con- 
trolled by  the  Foreign  Commerce  Bank,  was  created  in  August  1966 
to  help  finance  various  promotional  activities  and  to  piovide  direct 
help  to  exporters.  Finally,  the  Foreign  Commerce  Bank,  through  the 
Centro  Nacional  de  Informacion  sobre  Comercio  Exterior  (CENICE, 
the  National  Center  for  Information  about  Foreign  Commerce)  pro- 
vides information  about  the  conditions  and  capacity  of  various  foreign 
markets,  transport  problems*  packing  and  shipping  problems,  and  the 
organization  of  commercial  missions,  and  makes  special  studies  on 
products  and  markets. 
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CHAPTER  24 
PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Fiscally,  Mexico  highly  centralized.  The  federal  government  takes 
in  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  nation's  tax  revenues  and  does  vir- 
tually all  public  borrowing.  Of  equal  importance,  however,  are  the 
revenues  of  its  autonomous  agencies,  which  are  mainly  engaged  in  the 
provision  of  social  security,  power,  and  transportation.  Together,  the 
direct  and  indirect  activities  of  the  central  government  represent 
somewhat  over  one-fourth  of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP)- 

In  spite  of  the  important  role  of  government  in  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  tax  burden  is  comparatively  light;  total  tax  receipts  at  all 
levels  of  government  represent  between  11  and  12  percent  of  GNP, 
inclusive  of  social*  security  contributions.  YvHiat  is  more,  compared 
^Tvith  most  Latin  American  countries^  the  incidence  of  taxation  on 
lower  income  groups  is  light.  Almost  half  of  the  federal  tax  receipts 
are  provided  by  a  moderately  progressive  system  of  personal  and  cor- 
porate net  income  taxation. 

Because  of  the  large  role  of  autonomous  public  enterprises  (the 
most  important  of  which  are  included  in  the  federal  budget),  com- 
parisons based  on  the  budgetary  share  of  various  types  of  expenditure 
tend  to  b&  somewhat  misleading;  a  clearer  picture  is  obtained  by  pre- 
senting them  as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP,  Actual  federal  outlays  in 
1966,  based  on  the  consolidated  budget,  represented  the  following  pro- 
portions of  GNP  for  that  year :  economic  infrastructure  and  basic  in- 
dustry, 15.0"  percent;  debt  service,  4.5  percent;  social  security  and 
welfare,' 2.5  percent;  public  education  1.7  percent;  general  adminis- 
tration, i.O  percent;  public  health,  0.9  percent;  irrigation,  conserva- 
tion, and  resource  development,  0.8  percent;  and  the  armed  services, 
0.7  percent.  The  preponderance  of  public  outlays  on  such  economic 
infrastructure  as  power,  irrigation,  transport,  and  communications 
is  the  outcome  of  a  clearly  recognized  system  of  priorities  in  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  resources. 

The  more  usual  basis  of  comparison,  applied  to  direct  federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  year,  presents  a  much  more  favorable  picture 
in  terms  of  outlays  on  social  infrastructure :  14.3  percent  of  the  budget 
for  public  education,  7.8  percent  for  social  security,  and  6.8  percent 
for  public  health,  and  5.5  percent  for  defense. 
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There  is  always  a  ^vide  discrepancy  between  Mexican  budgetary  esti- 
mates of  direct  federt^I  expenditures  and  actual  outlays.  Thus,  for  1966 
the  budgetary  estimate  approved  by  congress  showed  26.7  percent 
going  to  education,  wh^eas  only  14.3  pe^ent  was  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose, although  the  sum  estimated  and  that  spent  were  nearly  the  same. 
These  budgetary  f^recakts  characteristically  underestimate-  both 
revenues  and  expenditures^^y  30  or  40  percent,  and  are  subsequently 
revised  upward  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive.  "1 

In  spite  of  the  wide  deviiation  between  budgetary  estimates  and 
actual  expenditures,  and  extensive  use  of  the  federal  borrowing  power,, 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government  in  recent  years  has  been  conserv- 
ative. Although  the  manner  in  which  published  figures  on  the  national 
accounts  are  presented  prevents  their  precise  interpretation,  they  Ieav6 
no  doubt  "that  a  considerable  proportion  of  long  term  capital  outlays 
are  financed  out  of  current  rgyenues— a  practice  that  has  come  under 
some  criticism  from  those  who  wish  to  see  an  increase  in  current  out- 
^  lays  in  the  social  sector.  Capital  outlays  are  preponderantly  on  self- 
liquidating  projects  and  economic  infrastructure  (such  as  power  and 
irrigation)  ;  there  is  no  deadweight  debt  incurred  for  purposes  which 
make  not  corresponding  contribution,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  government. 

la  recent  years,  the  country's  international  credit  has  been  firmly 
established.  On  December  31,  1967,  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
federal  government,  including  contingent  liabilities  arismg  from 
guaranties,  amounted  to  approximately  18.3  percent  of  the  GNP,  while 
external  obligations  came  to  only  6.3  percent. 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

In  any  consideration  of  the  revenue  sources  of  the  Mexican  federal 
government,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  between  those 
o^  the  direct  federal  budget  and  those  of  the  autonomous  government 
organizations  and  state  enterprises  which  have  been  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  federal  Budgetary  process.  In  1967,  the  total  revenues' 
of  both  amounted  to  79.5  billion  pesos  (12.5  pesos=US$l),  of  which 
40.5  billion,  or  51  percent,  went  to  the  federal  govermnent  and  3S»9 
billion,  or  49  percent,  went  to  the  autonomous  organizations,  Thq 
revenues  of  both  amounted  to  approximately  26.4  percent  of  GNP. 

Of  the  total  direct  revenues  oi  the  federal  government,  24.4  billion  - 
'  were  derived  from  taxes  (sec  table  44).  This  represented  8.1  percent 
of  GNP,  a  ratio  which  has  shown  a  slight  upward  trend  over  the  past 
decade.  Total  tax  collections  at  all  levels  of  government  averaged  1L6 
percent  of  GNP  from  1960  to  1967—7.5  percent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, 0.9  percent  by  the  Federal  District,  1.6  percent  by  the  states  and 
municipalities,  and  1.6  percent  |n  social  security  contributions.  Al- 
though the  economic  role  of  the.  government  in  Mexico  is  relatively 
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la«-go,  ill  terms  of  GXP,  it  is  e\  idoiit  that  tlie  tax  burden  is  small. 

Ill  m(v  \\\^  tw»\anl  (he  "(oals  oiiiiuciatea  in  the  lOGO'sby  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  Mexico  ha.-  bhil'tedj  in  the  cour.se  of  tlie  last  three  (leci)des, 
toward  a  less  reo:ressi\e  tax  M^teni.  In  1910,  about  one-fourth  of 
federal  tax  revenues  came  from  direct  taxation,  while  about  tliree- 
fourtlus  came  fr'MJi  indirect  taxe^,.  Ja  1%T.  more  than  half  came  from 
direct  taxation  over  U)  ijcrcent  from  income  taxation  alone,  which 
had  contributed  le>b  than  S  imrceiit  in  193;)  and  only  2t  percent  in 
1050.  Since  the  iVilcral  income  tax  is  moderately  progressive,  and 
Mexican  import  duties,  as  a  rule,  do  not  bear  lieaxily  on  lo^\er  income 
groups,  the  tax  system  as  a  wliole  is  far  more  juogi^ssive  than  in  most 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

During  the  1D60 's,  the  income  tax  has  been  simplified  and  collection 
procedures  have  been  improved.  Before  19G2,  there  was  no  pei-sonal 
net  income  tax ;  there  was  instead  a  system  whereby  taxCvS  w  ere  charged 
to  income  on  the  basis  of  its  source,  under  nine  different  i^chedule^.  In 
19C2,  the  first  move  was  made  toward  a  pf  '^l  net  income  tax;  the 
aggregate  of  pei-sonal  income  in  exce^^s  of  lb  ;0  pesos,  derived  from 
several  scheduled  sources,  was  made  subject  to  a  special  surtax.  Effec- 
tive January  1,  19G5,  howexer,  an  entirely  new^  income  tax  law  was 
passed,  doing  a  wi^y  with  the  former  system. 

The  new  law  establishes  two  classes  of  taxpayers:  business  enter- 
prises, which  are  subject  to  a  single  schedule  of  new  income  taxation; 
and  individuals,  who  are  taxe'd,  with  certain  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions, on  inconie  from  capital  or  personal  services.  Where  an  individ- 
ual's taxable  income  does  not  exceed  100,000  pesos,  lie  may  be  taxed 
separately  on  the  two  types  of  personal  income.  If  his  taxable  income 
is  in  excess  of  100,000  pesos,  the  total  of  both  forms  of  income  is  taxed 
under  another  schedule  applicable  to  overall  pei-sonal  income  from 
both  sources.  The  rates  on  personal  income  rise  progressively  up  to 
800,000  pe^os  in  taxable  income,  and  income  in  excess  of  this  amount  is 
taxable  at  35  percent.  Dividend  income  from  Mexican  business  enter- 
prises other  than  sole  proprietorships  is  specially  treated  and  subject 
to  withholding  at  the  source,  at  a  maximum  rate  of  20  percent. 

Business  enterprises  of  all  types  are  subject  to  an  overall  tax  on  net 
income  from  all  sources  (with  certain  exceptions  designed  to  avoid 
dou})le  taxation).  The  tax  is  steeply  progiv^^ivo  up  to  500,000  pecoo 
in  taxable  net  income ;  above  that  amount,  it  is  faxed  at  42  percent. 

During  the  19()0s  reforn^-s  have  been  made  in  the  administration  of 
tl  f  'ax.  In  10G2,  a  Federal  Registry  of  Taxpayers  was  established;  its 
initial  purpose  was  to  list  all  taxpayers,  assigning  each  a  numl>er  to 
be  used  in  ideniiiying  documents  relateil  to  income  and  expenditures. 
The  ultimate  purjmse  is  to  bring  income  tax  administration  under  data 
processing  control.  Pailly  as  a  result  of  tightened  administrative  pro^ 
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ceduius,  the  nuinber  of  iv^jjihtered  t{ixi)ayers  rose  from  2.5  million  at 
tiiceiul  of  1062  to  8.3  million  in  Juno  1908. 

Under  the  tightened  procednres,  there  has  been  a  trend  to^^ard  in- 
creased income  tax  collectionb  from  individuals,  as  compared  with 
collections  from  bnsiness  enterprises.  Tu  lOCOj  enterprises  accounted 
for  74.6  percent  of  total  income  tax  re\enne:  by  10G5,  this  proportion 
had  dropped  to  less  than  58  percent.  With  improved  administration, 
the  relative  increase  in  the  contributioti  of  income  taxation  to  total 
federal  tax  revenues  would  probably  have  been  e\en  greater,  but  the 
go\ernment  provides  liberal  fiscal  incenti\es  for  corporate  investment 
and  reinvestment.  Thus,  under  the  Law  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Industry,  "new  and  needed"  industries  may  be  granted  tax  concessions, 
including  exemptions  from  up  to  40  percent  of  their  inconic  t^ix^liabili- 
ties,  for  ^  period  of  up  to  10  yeai-s  (see  ch.  20,  Industry).  The  income 
tax  law  also  permits  accelerated  deprt».latIon  for  firms  that  make  new 
investments  in  machinery  and  equipment.  Firms  producing  manu- 
factured goods  for  export  may  also  be  eligible  for  benefits,  including 
reductions  in  the  income  tax. 

Tlie  gross  receipts  tax  (impuesto  soVre  Ihgresos  mei^caiitilcs)  is  im- 
portant in  the  Mexican  tax  system,  consistently  producing  around  one- 
tenth  of  total  federal  tax  revenues  (11.7  percent  in  1066).  The  tax  ap- 
plies to  gross  receipts  derive<l  from  regular  sales,  transfers,  or  rentals 
of  goods  and  property  (exclusive  of  land  and  buildings),  and  to  the 
rendering  of  commercial  services.  Taxable  receipts  are  subjext  to  a  1.8 
percent  rate,  and  to  an  additional  rate  of  L2  percent  in  the  Federal 
District  and  territories  and  in  those  states  that  have  abolished  their 
own  taxes  on  commerce  and  industry  in  return  for  a  share  of  the  gross 
receipts  tax  re\enues  collei  ted  in  their  jurisdit^tlun.  The  gross  receipts 
tax,  with  a  niaximum  combined  rate  of  3  percent,  is  collected  re- 
peatedly at  the  manufacturing,  wholesale,  and  retail  levels,  falling 
oil  the  same  g(K)ds  at  various  stages  of  procesbing:  it  has  apparently 
pro\ided  considerable  incenti\e  for  corporate  management  to  inte- 
grate vertically  as  a  means  of  avoiding  of  double  taxation, 
j  Duties  on  impoi^s  and  exports  continue  to  be  important,  though 
tiheir  role  in  the  federal  tax  system  is  declining  (sec  ch.  23,  Foreign 
Economic  Relations).  In  1010,  taxes  on  foreign  trade  represented  35.0 
percent  of  the  total  fiscal  revenues  of  the  federal  government;  in  1066, 
their  relative  contribution  had  fallen  to  23.3  percent.  A  basic  change 
in  the  nation's  omnomic  policy  underlies  tliis  trend.  Up  to  World 
War  II,  customs  duties  were  employed  mainly  as  a  revenue  source; 
under  a  policy  designed  to  promote  Mexican  industrialization,  he 
ever,  impoit  duties  on  finished  goods  are  often  fixed  at  levels  wliich 
exclude  tliem.  Producer  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  admitted 
duty  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexican  maiuifacturers  who  use  them. 
The  government  is  also  acti\ely  interested  in  promoting  and  diversi- 
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fying  exports  and  has  shown  increasing  unwillingness  to  burden  them 
with  export  duties,  except  in  the  case  of  the  unprocessed  products  of 
extractive  industries. 

The  other  major  source  of  ta^.  revenues  is  tlie  series  of  excise  and 
similar  taxes  imposed  on  the  production  and  consumption  oi  good^^ 
and  services,  including  alcohol,  automooiles,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  elec- 
trical energy.  The  importance  of  tliese  ttixes  fell  considerably  after 
World  War  II,  but  has  again  increased  in  recent  jears,  accounting 
for  over  20  percent  of  federal  tax  revenues  in  1966. 

FEDERAL  EXPEJ^DITURES 

The  federal  estimate  of  budgetary  expenditures  is  presented  to 
congress  with  various  analytical  breakdowns.  These  include  an  admin- 
istrative budget  of  direct  federal  expenditures  by  the  ministries  (see 
table  42)  and  a  consolidated  capital  budget  (see  table  43).  There  is 
also  a  breakdown  in  terms  of,  economic  impact  (see  table  44). 

All  these  budgets  are  affected  by  tlie  marked  discrepancy  between 
budgetary  estimates  and  actual  outlays.  Thus,  although  estima.^^  of 
direct  federal  outlays  for  1966  were  projected  at  20.1  billion  pesos,  a 
final  accounting  showed  actual  expenditures  of  32.5  billion.  While 
some  of  the  difference  arose  from  the  practice  of  including  both  in- 
terest and  debt  retirement  under  a  single  heading  for  debt  service, 
most  was  the  outcome  of  actual  increases  in  expenditures,  as  com-, 
pared  with  the  congressionally  approved  estimates.  Relatively  small 
differences  between  estimated  and  actual  figures  are  si;own  for  most 
categories.  Outlays  under  the  important  heading  of  industrial  de- 
velopment, however,  showed  an  increase  from  18.0  billion  pesos  to 
29.5  billion,  most  of  which  represented  increases  in  direct  federal 
expenditures. 

Greatly  increased  outlays  on  industrial  development,  as  compared 
with  the  congressional  estimates,  also  affect  the  capital  budget.  Thus, 
m  1967  the  estimated  capital  budget  showed  a  total  of  only  11.2  billion 
pesos,  while  actual  outlays  amounted  to  21.0  billion. 

The  relative  importance  of  capital  outlays  on  industrial  development 
may  be  seen  in  the  actual  figures  for  1967,  and  in  the  amounts  pro- 
grammed for  expenditure  in  1968  by  September  1  of  that  year.  In  1967, 
out  of  a  total  of  21.0  billion  pesos,  6':?.7  percent  went  to  industry,  trans- 
port, and  communications,  22.7  percent  for  investment  in  social 
infrastructure,  and  9.6  percent  to  irrigation.  Programmed  capital  in- 
vestments of  24.5  billion  pesos  for  1968  were  61.9  percent  for  industry, 
transport,  and  communications,  24.6  percent  for  social  infrastructure, 
and  9.8  percent  for  irrigation.  Thus,  characteristically,  around  three- 
fourths  of  capital  outlays  by  the  federal  government  and  its  auton- 
omous organizations  is  being  channeled  into  economic  infrastructure. 
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The  consolidated  budget  shows  a  similar  pattern,  with  around  GO 
percent  of  the  total  ^current  and  capital)  outlays  generally  being  -'^^ 
rected  into  economic  and  20  percent  into  social  activities,  while  an  ad 
5  ^percent  goes  for  general  administration  and  less  tlian  3  perc  .  for 
defensb. 

Tlie  pattern  of  federal  expenditures  ds^.ribed  is  con«**  jnt  with 
Mexico's  recent  history  of  industrialization  and  rapid  eco  *ic  growth. 
In  terms  of  future  development,  however,  the  relatively  low  level  of 
such  expenditures  as  those  on  public  education — which  in  1966  repre- 
sented 14.4  percent  of  the  direct  federal  budget,  7.0  percent  of  the 
consolidated  budget,  and  only  1.7  percent  of  6NP — may  limit  the 
potential  for  continuation  of  rapid  growth. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  DECENTRALIZED 
AGENCIES  AND  STATE  CORPORATIONS 

The  economic  activity  of  the  Mexican  federal  government  is  far 
larger  than  that  indicated  by  its  direct  revenues  and  expenditures.  It 
includes  a  large  number  of  decentralized  agencies  {organtsmos  de- 
centralizados)  established  by  law  or  decree  for  the  performance  of 
specialized  public  or  social  services.  Included  also  re  a  number  of 
wholly  nationalized  corporations,  which  can  be  described  as  state  cor- 
porations. Finally,  there  are  numerous  state  participation  enterprises 
{empresas  de  participacion  eatatal)  organized  like  private  corpora- 
tions but  controlled  by  the  state,  either  through  majority  stock  owner- 
ship, by  a  charter  establishing  a  series  of  stock  *^o  which  only  the 
government  can  subscribe,  or  by  requiring  government  selection  of  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  government  has  also  on  oc- 
casion stipulated  representation  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  private 
companies,  in  return  for  federal  guaranties  of  credits.  Although  many 
decentralized  and  state  participation  enterprises  remain  outside  the 
federal  budget,  beginning  with  the  budget  of  1965  the  major  decen- 
tralized agencies  and  state  corporations  were  brought  within  its 
purview. 

The  autonomous  organizations  within  the  scope  of  the  federal 
budget  are  of  great  importance  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Mexico.  They  include  the  key  energy  producers,  major  trans- 
portation agencies,  and  social  welfare  institutions.  The  energy  sources 
under  the  budget  include  the  national  petroleum  monopoly  (Petroleos 
Mexicanos)  and  the  organizations  which  supply  all  of  the  nation's 
public  electric  power.  The  transportation  agencies  covered  are  the 
four  government  railway  companies  which  made  up  the  country's  rail 
system,  the  largest  airline,  the  federal  toll  road  agency,  and  the  federal 
airport  autliority. 
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Tfl6/«  43.  Mexican  Federal  ConsoUdaled  Capital,  Budget,  1967  and  1988 


1%7  (Actual)  196S  (Programmed) 


ERIC 


(ill  millions  Percent  (In  millions  Percent 
of  pesos  «)  of  pesos ») 


Total  

21.057.  4 

100.0 

24,  500.  0 

100.0 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries  

2,  405.  0 

11.4 

2,  940,  0  _ 

12.0 

Irrigation.^'.   ^ 

2,  024.  2 
380.8 
8,  520.  0 

9.6 
1.8 
40.5 

2,  400.  0 
540.0 
9,  400.  0 

9.8 
2.2 

3a  4 

Other  

Industrial   t 

Petroleum  and  gas  

Elcetrlcity  

4,  131.5 
2,  49a  6 
1,  889.  9 
4,  902.  5 

19.5 
11.9 
9.0 
23.2 

5,  200.  0 
2, 950.  0 
1,250.0^ 
5.  757.  0 

21.2 
12.1 
5.  I 

Other  

Transportation  ar^d  Communieations... 

23.5 

Air  transporjb 
Other. 


2, 170.  3 

10.3 

2,  255.  0 

9.2 

1,352.8 

6.4 

1,  615.  0 

6.6 

655.  1 

3.  1 

870.0 

3.6 

724.3 

3.4 

1,017.0 

4.1 

4,  769.  0 

22.7 

6,  035.  0 

24.6 

Miseellanedus  urban  works               1, 064.  6  5.  1  1, 510.  0  6.  2 

Water  and  sewage                          1 , 2 15.  1  5.  8  2, 020.  0  a  2 

Edueatiort  and  researeh  *  1,020.  8  4.8  1,030.0  4.2 

Hospitala  and  medleal  eenters              606.  3  2.  9  1, 025.  0  4.  2 

Other  U     862.2  4.1  450.0  1.8 

Defense  Installations                              460.  9  2.  2  36a  0  1.  5 


M2.Sp«S09-US$l. 
Source:  Adapted  from  El  Mercado  de  Valore$. 

Five  major  social  welfare  agencies  come  under  budgetary  laws.  The 
sofcial  secupity  system  at  large  (see  ch.  21,  Labor)  is  administered  by 
the  Mexican  Institute  of  Social  Insurance  (Instituto  Mexicano  del 
Seguro  Social — IMSS) .  Government  employees  are  covered  by  a  simi- 
lar program  administered  by  the  Social  Services  and  Security  In- 
stitutc  for  Public  Employees  (Instituto  de  Seguridad  y  Servicios 
Sociules  de  los  Trabajadores  del  Estado— ISSSTE).  The  National 
Housing  Institute  (Instituto  Nacional  de  la  Vivienda— INVJ  coordi- 
'  nates  public  housing  programs  (see  ch.8,  Living  Conditions).  The 
N  ational  Lottery  (Loteria  Nacional  para  la  Asistencia  Publica)  is  an 
agency  providing  various  programs  of  public  assistance  using  the 
proceds  from  a  government-sponsored  lottery.  Finally,  the  National 
Staple  Supply  Agency  (Compafiia  Nacional  de  Subsistencias  Popu- 
lares— CONASUPO)  controls  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  and 
supplies  them  if  necessary  (sec  ch.  10,  Agriculture) . 
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Table  44*  Summary  of  Federal  Ccnsolidaied  Iwpact  Budget  (Jnrhidino  Autonomous 
Organizationi)  of  Mexico,  1966-1968 
(In  millions  of  pesos  »1 

„  .   .                                  1965                          1966  1907  196S 

Budget  areas  ■   Estimated  Estimated 

Estimated    Actual     Estimated  Actual 

Etjnomic  development--.  21,047   33,991                 40,347  31,469  34,345 

Communieatlons 

and  transpoit            6,056     7,301     7,425     8,609  9,144  9,552 

Irrigation,  eonserva- 
tion,  and  resouree 

development-            1,995     1,865     2,144     2,200  2,640  2,685 

Industrial  develop- 
ment                    12,996   24,825    17,977    29,538  19,685  22,108 

\  Soeial  expenditures             9,8i5    13,412                 12,080  16,764  18,^626 


\ 


\    Education   4,182  4,028  4,750  4,659  5,294  5,950 

\Publie  health--   995  1,815  3,216  2,495  3,445  3,771 

Speial  seeurity  and 

\elfare   4,628  7,569  7,512  6,926  8,025  8,905 

Armed  serviees   1,910  1,651  2,073  1,789  2,148  2,285 

General  administration-.-  1,236  5,094  1,339  2,857  1,422  1,552^ 

Public  debt   3,010  9,871  5,947  6,978  3,725  4,605 

Unalloeated,    0  1  0  4  0  0 

Total   37,008  64,020  52,383  66,054  55,527  61,414 


U2.5p«sos-USIl. 

•  Does  not  Include  debt  service  by  autonomous  orgauliations. 
Source;  Adapted  from  Comer  do  Exterior, 

Among  the  autonomous  organizations  covered  by  the  federal  budget, 
a  number  receive  substantial  subsidies.  These  made  up  4.8  billion  pesos 
of  the  total  estimated  budget  of  42.0  billion  pesos  for  1968.  Of  these 
sub^'^ies,  1.3  billion  was  allocated  to  the  two  social  security  institutions 
in  accordance  with  an  established  formula,  SCO  million  to  CONA 
SUPO,  and  73  million  to  the  National  Housing  Institute— justified 
in  each  case  by  the  public  service  functions  of  these  organizations.  The 
electric  power  enterprises  were  to  receive  1.2  billion,  essentially  in 
support  of  public  welfare  programs  such  as  rural  electrificat'on.  The 
national  railways  have  been  heavily  subsidised  for  many  years,  partly 
to  underwrite  persisting  operating  deficits  aad  partly  in  support  of  a 
long  range  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  facilities,  which 
were  dilapidated  and  obsolete  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  rail- 
way subsidy,  budgeted  at  1.7  billion  pesos  for  1968,  has  been  reduced 
from  year  to  year.  Except  for  these  subsidies,  the  autonomous  orga- 
nizations were  all  financed  tlirough  their  own  resources  (see  table  45). 

Partly  because  of  the  nature  of  their  operations  and  the  relative 
predictability  of  their  revenues  and  outlays,  the  actual  budgets  of 
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7'able  46,  Summary  of  Budgetary  Estimates  for  Autonomous  Public  Ag^ 
Mexican  Federal  Government,  1068 
(In  millions  of  pesos  »] 


Own 
rcsourcc«s 


Subsklies 


Toti 


Total  revenues  ,   I93 

Expenditures; 

Petr^leos  Mexicanos   11,88.5 

Electric  Power  Enterprises   C,  013 

National  Ra  if  ways   3^  947 

Social  Security  Institutions   7,  Ci7 

National  Lotterj*  for  Public  Assistance   2,  328 

Agricultural  Marketing  Company   3,  230 

Federal  Toll  Roads   344 

Aeronaves  de  Mexico   784 

Airport  Authority   102 

National  Housing  Institute   43 


4,811 


42,  ( 


  11/885 

1,  198  8,  111 

1,  692  5, 639 

1,  348  8, 965 

  2, 328 

r)00  3, 730 

  344 

784 

  102 

73  116 


42,004 


1 12.6  pesos -US$1. 

Source:  Adapted  from  El  Mcrcado  dc  Valorc.%  Dec.  2,  1968. 

the  autonomous  organizations  tend  to  be  closer  to  the  budgetary  esti- . 
mates  than  the  direct  federal  budget  is.  An  exception  to  this  is  tlie 
agricultural  marketing  organization.  Since  its  major  functions  are 
to  assure  producers  a  fair  price  for  their  products  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  consumers  with  an  ample  supply  of  basic  foodstuffs  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  its  activities  depend  on  the  weather.  Thus,  the  need 
to  purchase  from  domestic  producers,  import,  store,  and  market 
foodgrains  is  subject  from  time  to  time  to  wide  ai;d  unpredictable 
variations. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCES 

In  Mexico,  long-active  centrifugal  forces  have  motivated  the  high 
degree  of  fiscal  centralization  that  now  prevails.  An  early  history  of 
regional  unrest  and  the  perennial  emergence  of  regional  "strongmen" 
(caciques)  uiien  capable  of  contesting  the  central  authority  has  led 
successive  regimes  to  place  most  of  the  nation's  puWic  revenues  at  the 
disposal  . .  he  federal  government.  Although  the  Revolution  of  1910 
finally  brought  an  end  to  continuismo  (perpetuation  by  extra-legal 
means  of  a  president  s  power  beyond  the  elected  term  of  office)  a  high 
proportion  of  Mexican  ex-presidenls  emerge  as  regional  leaders. 

The  end  result  of  this  process  is  that  the  tax  resources  of  the  federal 
government  (hieluding .social  security  contributions)  makeup  approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  all  tax  revenues.  Of  the  remaining  20  percent,  - 
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almost  two-fifths  (those  of  the  Federal  District)  are  also  immediately 
subject  to  the  central  authority.  The  degree  of  centralization  is  accen- 
tuated by  all  the  revenues  of  the  autonomous  organizations  of  the 
federal  government.  Including  these  three  sources,  over  25  percent  of 
the  GNP  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  federal  government,  while  only 
about  1.6  percent  is  in  the  liauds  of  the  states  and  municipalities.  The 
financial  capacity  of  state  and  local  government  is  further  impaired 
by  a  constitutional  limitation  on  borrowing  power,  including  a  pro- 
hibition against  their  incurring  debt  for  any  project  that  is  not  self- 
liquidating. 

The  Constitution  also  prohibits  states  or  municipalities  from  impos- 
ing taxes  or  other  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  interstate  or  interna- 
tional trade.  The  feileral  government  Jias  further  pursed,  for  many 
years,  a  policy  of  tax  coordination  designed  to  limit  the  states  and 
municipalities  to  inherently  local  fiscal  devices  such  as  the  property 
tax  and  some  "types  of  taxes  on  retail  trade.  Incentives  to  local  co- 
operation ai-e  provided  by  a  tax-sharing  arrangement  by  which  states 
that  abolish  their  taxes  on  commerce  and  industry  ire  entitled  to 
receive  the  proceeds  of  an  additional  hvy  of  1.2  percent  on  gross  re- 
ceipts (the  basic  federal  rate  is  1.8  percent)  collected  in  their  jurisdic- 
tions. *\\1iere  the  states  accept  this  and  other  tax  sharing  privileges  in 
lieu  of  their  own  taxes,  the  tendency  is  toward  even  greater  fiscal 
centralization. 

A  further  limitation  on  state  and  local  fiscal  capability  is  implicit 
in  the  country's  tradition  of  low  property  taxation.  Increases  in  the 
property  tax  rates  or  in  the  efficiency  of  their  collection  are  usually 
opposed  effectively  at  the  local  level.  Assessments  are  seldom  current, 
and  effective  rates  probably  seldom  exceed  1  percent  of  fair  market 
value  and  are  often  much  lower.  Although  state  governments  have 
sought  fro  in  time  to  time  to  escape  the  limitations  imposed  upon  their 
taxing  power,  the  general  share  of  the  states  and  municipalities  in 
national  tax  revenues  has  not  gone  up  in  recent  years. 

Wliile  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  municipalities  may  freely 
administer  their  own  public  finances,  it  also  states  that  tliese  finances 
shall  be  composed  of  tlie  taxes  imposed  by  the  state  legislature — a 
provision  that  deprives  the  municipalities  of  their  fiscal  autonomy  and 
makes  them  subordinate  territorial  divisions  of  the  states. 

In  recent  years,  the  states 'and  territories  and  their  component 
municipalities  have  aggregated  revenues  amounting  to  aiWnd  1.6  per- 
cent of  GNP.  Three- fourths  of  these  have  been  received  ^t>y  the  states 
and  territories  and  one-fourth  by  the  municipalities.  Thus,  in  1966, 
revenues  of  the  states  and  territories  totalled  approximately  3.2  l)illion 
pesos  and  those  of  the  municipalities  about  1.1  billion.  Taken  together, 
this  averaged  not  much  over  100  pesos  per  capita.  Although  the  per 
apita- figure  varies  from  less  than  half  of  the  average  amount  in  im- 
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poverished  areas  like  tlie  state  of  Tlaxculu  to  more  than  twice  the 
average  in  siicli  i)r()sperous  regions  as  Sonora,  even  in  the  hitter  their 
inadequacy  to  local  requirements  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter 
coniplahit. 

In  the  Federal  District  itself,  where  per  capita  local  revenues  are 
around  four  times  the  national  average,  a  liigh  proportion  of  the 
budget  is  absorbed  by  the  routine  expenses  of  justice  and  administra- 
tion, and  the  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  local  budget  expended 
upon  public  works  has  proved  insufficient  to  keep  abreast  of  growing 
needs  for  water  supply,  sewage  facilities,  and  other  services  which  are 
the  prime  responsibility  of  local  government.  Although  this  problem 
has  been  recognized  by  the  federal  authorities,  such  moves  as  have 
been  made  toward  its  solution  (by  providing  such  needs  as  farm- 
to^narket  roads  and  niral  electrification)  imply  the  growth  of  fed- 
eral responsibilities  rather  than  any  reversal  of  the  present  fiscal 
centralization. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

Wlien  Mexico  gained  its  independence  from  Spain,  the  national 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  republican  government  had  to  borrow 
from  foreign  private  sources.  In  1833,  outstanding  loans— including 
those  granted  to  the  Si>anish  colonial  government,  to  the  later  in- 
surgent leaders,  and  to  the  republican  government— were  consolidated. 
Up  to  1876,  liowever,  these  loans  had  still  not  been  repaid,  because 
of  half  a  century  of  war  and  political  unrest.  Not  until  the  late  1890's 
was  Mexico's  international  credit  standing  sound  enough  for  the 
country  to  obtain  loans  once  more. 

By  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1910,  the  then-equivalent  of 
US$1,500  million  had  been  lent  to  Mexico  from  abroad,  of  which  the 
public  debt  represented  the  equivalent  of  only  US$200  million.  Much 
of  the  foreign  debt'  of  private  enterprise,  however,  was  subsequently 
assumed  by  the  Mexican  government,  particularly  after  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  railways  and  the  foreign  oil  companies  in  the  1930V  During 
the  early  1940's  the  Mexican  debt  was  consolidated  to  include,  all 
foreign  claims  arising  frohi  the  revolutionary  struggle  (except  tliose 
contracted  by  Victoriano  Huerta),  and  the  government  formally  as- 
sumed the  railway  loans  and  recognized  its  obligation  to  repay  the 
foreign  oil  companies.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  was  begun 
in  1941,  and  by  19G0  these  old  debts  were  almost  entirely  paid.  By  the 
early  1960's  the  country  had  established  a  strong  position  in  the  inter- 
national capital  market. 

As  of  December  31, 1967,  the  total  direct  debt  of  the  Mexican  federal 
government  represented  approximately  14.1  percent  of  GNP  (see  table 
46).  Of  a  total  of  42.4  billion  pesos  outstanding,  some  84,6  percent  was 
internal  and  15.4  percent  external  debt,  bringing  total  foreign  direct 
obligati  ns  to  little  more  than  2  percent  of  GNP, 
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111  addition  to  its  diroot  obligatiJons,  tlie  federal  government  has 
guaranteed  principal  and  interest  oh  certain  loans  granted  to  public 
institutions,  principally  to  the  government  development  bank,  the 
national  bank  of  public  works,  the  national  petroleum  monopoly,  the 
federal  electric  commission,  and  the  national  railways.  On  December  31, 
1967,  such  contingent  liabilities  amounted  to  12.7  billion  pesos,  of  which 
9.3  billion  covered  external  debt  payable  mainly  in  United  States 
dollars  and  3.4  billion  covered  internal  debt  payable  in  pesos.  Including 
both  direct  obligations  and  contingent  liabilities,  the  total  federal  com- 
mitment amounted  to.  approximately  18.3  percent  of  GNP,  of  which 
the  external  share  came  to  5.3  percent  of  GNP. 

Credits  solicited  by  public  enterprises,  particularly  where  these 
involve  transactions  in  foreign  currencies,  are  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
and  approval  of  the  responsible  fiscal  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Nacional  Financiera  and  the  Banco  de  Mexico. 
Faced  with  the  continuing  need  to  finance  public  deficits,  the  intent 
of  policy  is  to  manage  finances  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  both  inflation 
and  adversceffectson  the  balance  of  payments. 

Central  bank  policy  is  effected  by  selective  credit  controls,  making 
it  possible  to  influence  not  only  the  amount  biit  also  tlie  direction,  of 
^  credit  e.xtendcd  by  the  banking  system  (see  ch.  25,  Banking  and  Cur-, 
rency).  These  controls  have  been  used  to  divert  from  the  private  sector 
the  f^nancing^  through  private  credit  institutions,  of  the  public  debt; 
in  this  way,  it  has  been  possible" to  finance  public  debt  without  exces- 
sive expansion  of  the  money  supply.  In  consequence,  although  the 
growth  rate  of  the  public  debt  has  been  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  gross  national  product,  the  annual  increase  in  the  price  level 
over  the  last  decade  has  been  typically  less  than  3  percent; 

Because  of  omissions  in  published  statistics,  there  is  some  confu- 
sion about  sources  of  financing  for  long-term  capital  outlays.  Doubt- 
less a  high  proportion  of  these  funds  come  out  of  current  revenues— 
a  practice  under  considerable  criticisn^  from  those  w^ho  want  an  in* 
crease  in  current  expenditures  on  social  services.  Although  the  capi- 
tal outlays  of  the  federal  government  and  the  autonomous  organiza- 
tions are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  self-liquidating,  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  eitlier  self-liquidating  or  involve  the  creation  of  Cjcononaic 
infrastructure  tending  to  suppoit  economic  development  and  broaden 
the  tax  base.  There  has  been  no  creation  of  deadweight  debt^as  by 
heavy  debt-financed  outlays  on  defense,  internal  security,  or  ill-con- 
sidered welfare  progi-ams— of  the  sort  that  would  make  no  contribu- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  to  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  government. 

THE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS 

In  the  early^years  of  the  revolutionary  gov,cmmejit.Jliidgetaiy_proCi__ 
esses  were  haphu;card|  frequently  initiated  by  presidential  decree  and 
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t\  pified  bv  appropriation  aiul  ex|K?iKlituieof  large  sums  of  money  out- 
side  of  tli6  biidgtt.  Serkiiig  to  i\'guliiri/e  lUid  forinalixe  tlie  broad 
budgetary  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1917,  Prc^idont  Lizavo 
C.udenas  in  1935  promulgated  the  Ley  OigAuica  del  Presupuesto  do 
EgrcHJs  de  la  Federaeion  (Oiganic  Law  of  the  Federal  Expenditures 
Budget).  Although  cxeLUti\e  dbcretion  in  the  budgetary  process  is 
still  wide,  itvS  administration  has  been  stoadily  improved. 

Ao'  ordnig  to  the  Constitution,  the  budgetary  laws,  and  administra- 
ti\e  ivgulatious,  final  policy  decisions  rest  with  the  legislatme,  while 
K^^pon^jibility  for  the  i>reparatiou  and  execution  of  the  budget  lies 
with  the  executive.  The  )  Iget  law  provides  lor  a  unified  projection 
of  incomes  and  outflow i*  ry  fiscal  (calendar)  year,  requiring 
f')i  each  year  the  enact  mcni »ngle  law  detailing  expected  revenues 
(Tje\  de  Ing:esos  Law  of  Revenues)  and  a  single  budget  of  antici- 
p.Ucd  ^xpendituiX5i5  (lA-y  de  Egresos— Law  of  Expenditures)  befoiw 
money  .  .m  be  i^ollected  or  spent.  Control  of  the  Law  of  Expenditures  is 
-^itutloaally  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  juris-^ 
ju  over  taxation  and  otlier  fiscal  k '■-islation  is  legally  shared  with 
me  Senate  (see  ch.  13,  The  Governmental  System). 

In  pr.iijtict'.  initiatne  in  fiscal  mattei-s  is  taken  by  tlie  exexiutive.  Both 
tlii-  revenue  and  expenditure  biils  are  prepared  for  introduction  to  the 
coiigrt'rs  by  the  ^Jinistry  of  ^  Inance  and  Public  Credit  (Secretaria 
dr  ilauiviula  Y  Credito  Publico).  The  fiscal  laws  prepared  by  the 
Finance  Ministry'  are  generally  prej»ared  in  a  manner  lo  assure  the 
aj'pio\  al  of  tiic  legislators.  Moreover,  the  Mexican  system  of  coile  law 
illov  s  the  president,  typically  working  through  the  Financ<i  Ministry, 
to  i--ae  lYG^iXnu  nfos  (detailed  administrative  regulations)  for  the  exe- 
4aition  of  the  biulget4\r\^  laws  These  reyJamentos  are  an  executive 
intt  rpretation  of  Vgiblation,  often  issued  shortly  after  the  promulga- 
tion uf  a  law.  Over  the  last  thru?  decades  the  legislators  have  made  no 
maior  lt'glrlatl\e  change  in  the  president's  budgetary  recommendations 
to  the  congress. 

The  Lav/  of  Revenues  is  a  detailed  statement  of  expected  revenues, 
.  i.i-v-'^!*'*!  into  ihrci^  broad  groupings:  "ordmary  income/'  made  up  of 
taxr-.  diitit^,  f^rs.  aiul  othiM'Mh  h  federal  nveipts:  "extraordinary  in- 
come'/' Uiade  up  of  go\ernna'Utai  borrowing  an.l  financincr:  and  "other 
In.  Ml.  /*  a.  t  I  Hint:  from  dori'iitrali/cil  agen^'ies  and  other  governmental 
cnt»'i  [»!  i-es.  the  ai'tivities  of  which  came  under  budcretary  scrutiny  and 
contr<»l  m  VMuk  Tin*  Law  of  T!t»\onues  uS  not  a  tax  law.  Tax  laws,  to- 
gt'ther  with  the  K'lcxant  rate  structures,  aiv  enacted  independently 
and  'ntll^  idually,  <ihd  tioed  not  be  reafhipttnl  so  long  as  they  are  listed 
\ early  in  tite  Law  of  Ke venues. 

The  Luu  of  Ko\enues  is  prepared  by  the  Revenue  Department  of 
the  Finance  Ministry  and  must  be  initiated  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
t  ie.^  befoie  the  expenditures  budget.  The  lower  house  is  to  give  prompt 
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attmiLiun  lo  ilu  uvfiiiu'  K'iiL-Lituni  hotli  in  ooinaiittfe  and  on  the  floor 
fco  as  to  paK^  tlh'  Lill  tu  tla-  Scnato  for  'nnniediate  cunbideration.  This 
rapidity  of  at  tiun  ua:>  u  ([ulu  d  in  drr  to  assure  expenditures  budgets 
ba^ed  on  lo»zally  u\allabK'  ie-(nuoes.  The  bud<^etary  timetable  allows 
onl\  2  \\eok^  of  li'trMati\t'  consideration  for  tlie  two  Mscal  bills. 

The  taximu'is'  in  budgetai}  pulicy  decisions  conies  from  the 
NatitMKil  Chambi'i  of  TaxiKivi-r.-^  (Caniara  Xacional  de  Causantes),  a 
national  ur«:ani/.atlon  of  laxpavers  (i^enerallN  representing  larger, 
more  oiganl/xd  intcic^t^  to  tliu  vxolufcion  of  smaller,  indi\idual  tax- 
jmers)  N\hii'li  atlwM'.^  thi»  gintrnmcnt  on  tax  matters.  In  general, 
public  aece^.^  to  the  tax  liolioy  dec is'un-nui king  process  is  limited. 

Und^-r  Vnicle  1  the  budget  law,  the  Finance  Ministry  prepares 
and  e\ei'ute.-5  the  e\|>endaui  e.-  budget.  It  determines  the  exaet  amount 
to  bo  iutMuded  annually  in  the  expenditures  budget  for  eacli  of  the 
federal  dependeneie- ;  ie\ i.^  a  budget  totimates  presented  by  the  Minis- 
tries ami  Depaitineut-.  inercaslng  or  decreasing  their  totals  in  line 
witli  the  adminl-^tiaine  i)iugrani  uf  the  President;  prepares  the  initi- 
ative foi  the  expenditure^  bi  Iget  aee(*i'ding  to  the  initiative  and  its 
im[)lenu'nt  mg  nfjlanu  uto.s :  eiifurees  >trict  execution  of  the  exjjendi- 
tuies  budget  and  o.^abllrhe^  n-(fami.nfob  fur  its  administration;  pro- 
\  ideo  pre\luu.3  authui  uatioii  for  [^aymentb  of  disbursements  of  fmids 
\\ithin  the  term;-  of  the  ex[*eudltures  budget,  with  such  exceptions  as 
may  b*j  provided  in  the  tnjlanuhios:  determines  the  legality  of  com^ 
tracts  anil  other  act-  imposing  fiscal  obligations  on  the  state,  and 
author!/. tliem  N\ithin  the  teinir:  of  the  budget;  examines  and  author- 
i/.er^  credits-  again-l  the  fedeiatiun;  .studies  adminisirati\ e  organiza- 
tion, cooidinatioii  of  fuiutioii.-,  uiid  the  classification  of  personnel, 
prcparinu  bieak<lo*\  a  of  [)ublu  ^^erv  ice  eur^ts  in  order  to  determine  cost- 
eirecti\eut^>  and  l.--ue>  m^iMu  tions  for  the  i^reparation  and  execution 
of  the  exi^enditures  budget. 

To  fuUill  tlie.-e  obligations  the  Finance  Ministry  has  a  Sub-Ministry 
for  the  Budget  to  loordiiiate  the  administration  of  the  income  and 
expenditure,  laus  i.-ec  lig.  17).  Under  tliis  Sub-Ministry  are  several 
agencies  grouoi-d  in  an  Expenditures  J^ureau  (Direccion  Ceneral  de 
Kgn'M>.>),  in^'ludlng  an  olVhn^  for  tiie  preparation  of  the  Law  of  Ex- 
pcndituies.  one  for  u.'^  adiiunistiation,  a  legal  ofllce,  and  a  personnel 
olliee.  Tiiu  Tecluru  al  Ollice  of  the  Budget  (Oficina  Tecnica  del  Pre- 
.supuestv»j  compiler,  (he  budget  ehtiinutes  and.  Hic  jUotirn^ations  sup- 
plietl  b\  budiiet  ofli.ei.-  of  the  \arlous  natioiuil  agencie.^,  including 
the  autonomous  and  de^  rali/cd  ones.  The  Technical  Oflicc  has  the 
tin.il  \oi<'e  ill  detenuhiwig  estimates,  including  those  assigning 
budi^etarv  allotments  (o  the  legislatue  and  judicial  branches. 

I  lie  budgetarv  i  \  '  le  U  liiiiiati'd  b\  the  presentation  of  luvliminary 
InulgetaiN  e.-^timate^  b\  each  nilni^trs,  department,  ami  agency  by 
Juh  "A,  of  CM  h  UMT.  On  Sei)tember  !  the  Technical  Ofiice  isbues  an 
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lii>tnicti\i}  { In.^tnu't'u}!^)  on  the  toolHiical  preparation  of  tlie  biulget, 
»fttia*r  up  a  clahhllu  atuHi  ctulo  for  l}ml«;et  itcni.s  to  facilitate  tlie  olieck- 
ing  of  (?aoh  type  of  fxpentliture.  lit'gally,  tlie  budget  is  specific,  not 
general,  although  in  practice,  tliough  salary  lines  are  itemizeil,  per- 
formance itcni.s  are  not.  Article  Go  of  the  Constitution  pt*o\  ides  that 
a  written  order  of  the  President  is  ictiuired  to  authorize  the  use  of 
secret  f'lnds.  Within  a  niunth  uf  publication  of  the  Instructivo,  each 
goxennnental  agencv  informed  of  it.-5  tentati\e  bud*ret  allotmen*", 
inchidiuira  breakdown  by  internal  subdivision.  ^ 

By  Xo\ ember  1  the  \arious  agencies  return  their  estimates,  revised 
in  light  of  the  Inst r net ifvo.  In  turn,  these  estimates  are  reviewed  by 
the  Technical  OHlce  and  readjusted  to  bring  them  into  line  v\ith  the 
president's  fiscal  and  economie  programs.  By  December  1,  the  agency 
heads  nuut  present  their  final  estimates,  revised  to  fit  the  budgetary 
adjustments,  or  seek  amendments  to  the  rulings  of  the  Technieal  Office. 
Amendments  are  obtained  through  a  consultative  Permanent  Budget 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Expenditures  Bu- 
reau, Onco  heard,  however,  an  agency  is  prohibited  by  article  25  of 
the  budget  hiw^  from  taking  its  case  to  tl  congi'css  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  exei  live  budgi  t  If  any  agency  fails  to  present  the 
requiretl  information  by  Deceniiu'r  1,  the  Technical  Office  provides  its 
own  estimate^.  Tlu>  final  budget  ih  then  prepared  for  presidential 
approval. 

The  Con.^titution  empowers  the  congress  to  approve  the  budget,  but 
neither  the  legal  system  nor  the  political  structure  leave  it  much  room 
to  exercise  that  function  independenth .  Article  21  of  the  budget  law 
re<piires  that  the  expenditures  budget  and  the  revenue  builget,  be  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  no  later  than  December  15,  and  that  the  revemic 
budget  be  arted  upon  immediately  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  ex- 
}n'nditurcs  l^udijri't  \^  undiT  the  \[\i\-^^]\<'i'um  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  budgets  aw  geneiall\  not  relinquished  by  the  Finance 
Mini-(i  \  before  Decendjcr  15,  the  legi.^lative  .session  ends  on  Decem- 
ber *U.  .lutl  the  fiscal  year  starts  the  next  day.  ^foreover.  tlicre  is 
t\piiall\  an  end  of-se.--.^ion  leiri^lative  U^^^jain.  C(jnipounded  by  the  in- 
tnxlut  tiun,  late  in  the  sej^.si(m,  of  major  bills  that  must  be  got  through. 
AVhat  time  e\i.-ts  i,^  further  curtaiJetl  by  the  normal  Christ nuiS  recess. 

There  are  structural  and  piocedural  limitations  as  well.  Any  sug- 
gested changers  or  additions  to  the  budget  w  bile  it  is  in  conmjittee  mu.st 
In;  aiconqjanied  by  a  prov  Wnm  U)V  new  sources  of  funds  if  the  addition 
orchaniTf  u<ndd  re.-ult  in  a  budgeiai^\  !mbalanc(».  A.-5the  budget,  when 
leiehed  from  the  Fiuanie  Minislrv.  is  formally  closely  balanced,  the 
degree  uf  fieetloni  f(jr  legislatixe  action  is  curtailed,  ^^oreo\er,  once 
the  budget  is  out  of  cununittee,  iudi\ltbud  legislators  are  prohibited 
b\  the  budget  law  froni  introducing  new  anundments  on  the  floor  of 
the  Chamber.  If  congress  failed  to  assign  compensation  for  a  position 
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established  by  law,  such  a  post  would  receive  the  pay  provide^:  in  the 
previous  budget 

Altlioiigli  the  budget  hnss  hiiply  tliat  ixi\ie\\  of  various  a.^pects 
of  the  fiscal  hnvs  will  be  taken  uj}  in  tlie  relevant  subject  uiatter  coui- 
niittees  in  the  Cluiuiber  of  Doijuties,  in  prac  tice  tliis  docs  not  liappeu. 
The  n^yenne  and  exix^ndituix's  initiati\es  are  all  in  fact  sent  to  tlic 
fi\  e-iuember  Couuuittee  on  Eudgets  and  Accounts,  the  principal  money 
committee  of  the  Chamber.  The  Committee  must  issue  a  repoit  witliin 
30  days,  and  tliis  reix)it  is  the  basis  for  floor  action.  Not  only  does  the 
lat^  introduction  of  tlie  budget  by  the  Finance  Ministry  reduce  the 
iiO-day  maximum  Connnittee  review  period,  but  the  virtually  simul- 
taneous introduction  of  tlie  budgets  of  the  Federal  District  and  the 
national  territories  and  tlie  auditor's  rei)ort  on  the  execution  of  the 
previous  year's  budget  limits  the  dei)th  of  the  Committee  review  and 
study  processes. 

Tlie  Committee's  effectivene*^  is  further  reduced  by  its  small  size 
and  its  lack  of  continuity  and  experience— a  result  of  the  one-year 
Ihnit  of  the  terms  of  its  meml^ei^s,  w  ho  may  not  serve  two  terms  suc- 
cessively. Coupled  with  the  committee  s  lack  of  a  |)ennanent  teclmical 
staff  and  the  impobbibility  of  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber 
oaf^e  the  budget  is  out  of  committee,  the  legislative  procedures  ensui^e 
the  almost  tot^il  dominance  of  the  budgetary  process  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  president  has  an  item  \eto  by  which  he  can  influence 
,    fiscal  legislation,  but  this  litis  seldom  been  used. 

Execution  of  the  budget  in  Mexit^o  is  controlled  by  the  president, 
aided  by  the  Expenditures  Binvau.  although  a  final  i-eview  of  fiscal 
activities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  of  Deimties.  A.^ide  fmm  the 
control  it  exercises  in  the  pivpai  atlon  of  the  budget,  the  Expenditures 
Bureau  haj>  authority  o\ei*  -pending  thio;igIi  tite  actiNitii>.>>  of  se\eial 
of  its  afliliated  of1iiv>.  a  method  of  administratne  pre-audit  to 
assure  that  the  older  to  pas  i.s  in  atvonlance  Nsith  a  biidgetiHl  iteui, 
terhnii-al  \aIidation  \ourluMs  and  tlaiiu?>  mu^>t  be  ubtaimd  from  the 
Ofliro  for  Control  and  Vigilaiice  of  the  Budget  by  every  agency  head 
prior  to  every  payment.  The  Accounting  Oflice  of  the  Exjienditures 
Bureau,  in  tuiji^  makes  an  accounting  i-es  iew  of  [uvments.  The  OlTue 
of  Contrai'ts,  Comi)atibilit\ ,  and  Pasmcuts  handles  budgetary  legal 
mattei.^.  while  all  classification  and  peiMunicI  matters  are  handled  by 
the  Oflice  of  Ivegi>tiati()n  of  Federal  rei"soiinel.  Finiilly,  wlili  the  ex- 
cej>tion  of  so  called  *'miiior  items,'^  purchasing  is  controlhvl  b\  the 
Ministry  of  the  Xaticmal  Patrimony. 

The  P'ederal  Accounting  Agency,  a  dependency  of  the  Finance 
,Ministr^>  separate  fiom  the  Expenditiiies  Bureau,  is  re>pon>i]>le  for 
the  anuual  legislati\e  postaudit  of  the  budget  pivparcd  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Budgets  and  Accounts  of  the  Chamber  of  Dej^iitics.  The 
Accounting  Agency  is  an  auxiliarv  of  the  legislatise  branch,  which 
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aniuially  oUvts  an  Insiwtorate— aided  by  a  group  of  accountants— 
to  oversee  it.  The  lnsi)e()torate  is  resi>onsiblo  for  ovei-seeing  tlie  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Accounting  Agency  as  it  prei)ares  the  audit.  Thus, 
legislative  review  is  not  limited  to  the  legality  of  fiscal  acts  but  extends 
to  an  approval  of  budgetary  adherence  and  justification  of  expendi- 
tures. Tvi)ically,  this  re\ie\v  i)roee.ss  runs  a  year  beyond  the  termina- 
tion of  the  relevant  fiscal  year. 

Paralleling  the  legislative  accounting  cotitrol  of  the  budget  is  con- 
trol of  a  somewhat  diflVrent  nature  excrcibcd  by  \arious  ministries, 
most  particularly  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Presidency  and  the  Ministry 
of  the  National  Patrimony.  This  control  encompasses  the  totality  of 
spending  of  the  federal  public  sector,  wliich  is  to  say,  both  that  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  the  decentralized  agencies  and  state  par- 
ticipation enteri)rises. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Presidency  controls  both  the  preparation  of 
the  genera!  plan  of  public  exi)enditure  and  investment  by  the  federal 
government  and  over  the  coordination  of  the  investment  programs  of 
various  dependencies.  At  the  same  tune,  it  i)lans  and  supervises  the 
investments  of  the  decentralized  agencies  and  state  enterprises. 

Under  the  new  law  for  control  by  the  federal  government  of  the 
decentralized  agencies  and  state  [participation  agencies,  the  Ministry 
of  the  National  Patrimony  i^  empowered  to  review  the  budgets  and 
aimual  operating  juogr  uns  of  these  agencies  and  to  oversee  their  ful- 
fillment. The  Ministry  must  re\lew  the  Mstems  of  internal  account- 
ing, control,  and  auditing  of  these  agencies  nnd,  together  with  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  give  its  ai^iproval  for  audits  to  be  puhlislied 
ofUcially.  To  better  control  the  activities  of  these  dependencies,  tlie 
Ministry  may  set  up  continuing  audits  and  technical  insi)ections  or, 
if  necessary,  initiate  the  restructuring  of  these  agencies. 

The  first  five  articles  of  tlie  nc/lamento  to  the  budget  law  deal  with 
limitation^  on  exijonditm e^.  Budget  e.^ti.nates  of  salaries  and  fixed 
costs  must  he  divided  into  VI  equal  inontldy  i)arts  for  i)ayment,  aiul 
other  t\  i^es  of  .  osts  are  allocated,  where  [>os.'  Ible,  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
Deviations  f r(»m  the  presci  ibed  [procedures  require  permission  from  the 
Kxiiendittires  l^invau.  Xonltemi/.ed  budgetary  aiipropriations  can  bo 
spent  only  in  aci  oi dance  with  suh.^idiary  internal  budgets  ^prepared  by 
the  federal  agency  concerned  and  approved  by  tlie  Finance  Ministry. 

Where  hudgeted  fundis  pro\e  insuflicient,  deficiency  aiiiPropnations 
are  i)ossible  under  t!ie  hiw.  The>  are  seldom  neces.^ary.  In  practice,  the 
exe<Mitive  may  modify  cousiderahly  the  budgetary  estimates  api)roved 
by  congress.  Since  hudgetary  estimates  of  fiscal  revenues  are  extremely 
conservative  and  make  only  a  nominal  {provision  for  the  use  of  the 
federal  borrowing  power,  the  executive  branch  has  wide  latitude. 
Actual  outlays  are  i  onsistently  in  excess  of  congressionally  approved 
budgets.  Thus,  in  1D6G  the  published  budgetary  estimate  of  direct 
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federal  expenditures,  amounting  to  20.1  billion  pesos,  was  subsequently 
iuci'eased  by  95  poixjent  to  a  total  of  09.3  billion,  and  actual  expendi- 
tures as  revealed  by  the  national  accounts  wore  32.5  billion — 61  percent 
above  the  congressional  budget.  Although  a  considerable  proportion 
of  this  hiflntion  of  the  budgetary  figui^es  merely  reflects  refinancing  of 
the  public  debt,  this  is  not  true  of  outlays  covei^  under  such  headings 
as  "additional  esi^nditures"  (which  were  increased  by  over  6  billion 
pesos  in  1965  and  ahnodt  4  billion  pesos  in  1966) . 
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CHAPTER  25 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Tlio  monetary  and  financial  system  of  Mexico  has  grown  rapidly 
and  without  siguificont  inflation  during  tlie  1960's.  This  growth  has 
been  both  in  size  and  in  complexity.  The  system  has  achieved  a  level 
of  sophistication  that  is  unrivaled  in  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Tlie  Mexican  peso,  which  since  1954  maintained  its  value  at  0.0710937 
grams  of  fine  gold  and  its  parity  of  12.60  pesos  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  has 
steadily  approached  the  stage  of  becoming  an  international  "hard" 
currency.  The  strength  of  the  currency  has  continued  even  complete 
freedom  to  convert  pesos  to  foreign  exchange  and  take  such  foreign 
money  out  of  the  country.  In  other  Latin  American  countries  and  even 
in  Mexico  in  time  past  this  freedom  would  have  contributed  to 
monetary  instability  and  external  imbalance.  In  fact,  Mexico  and 
Switzerland  are  among  the  few  nations  that  have  maintained  free 
convertibility  during  most  of  this  century  and,  it  was  in  keeping  with 
this  position  that  Mexico  was  an  original  subscriber  to  Article  VIII 
of  the  Fimd  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fimd.  The 
Mexican  peso  is  now  highly  regarded  in  international  monetary  circles. 

In  the  1960's  'the  base  of  financial  institutions  upon  which  the 
strength  of  the  peso  has  been  v/rought  developed  greatly  both  in 
complexity  and  in  sophistication.  The  low  level  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures exerted  on  the  economy  since  1954  has  allowed  a  broad  elabora- 
tion of  financial  institutions  and  instruments. 

By  the  mid-1960's  the  use  of  money  and  the  acceptance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  borrowing  and  lending,  had  reached  most  of  the  country.  Vari- 
ous institutions  designed  to  bring  together  savers  and  investors,  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  have  been  developing  rapidly  over  the  last  25  years. 
The  growth  rate  of  assets  in  credit  institutions  has  averaged  nearly 
20  percent  per  year  since  1940.  There  has  been  a  similar  lale  of  growth 
in  capital  formation  during  this  period. 

The  changes  in  the  monetary  and  financial  system  indicate  that 
Mexico  has  recently  entered  a  critical  intermediate  stage  on  the  patn 
to  a  truly  industrialized  economy.  Some  signs  of  this  are  the  greater 
use  of  savings  deposits,  insurance,  and  corporate  stock,  and  the  grow- 
ing level  of  capital  formation  and  investment. 
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Until  recently  the  monetary  and  financial  system  has  been  almost  the 
only  policy  tool  in  the  development  of  the  Mexican  economy.  The  bank- 
ing and  credit  structure  has  become  the  agency  through  which  the 
government  determines  the  resource  allocation  in  and  direction  of  the 
economy.  Authority  for  planning  and  programming  lies  in  the  person 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  his  Minister  of  Finance.  The 
broad  elements  of  the  desired  program  are  passed  on  to  the  Banco  de 
Mexico,  Nacion^l  Financiera,  and  the  various  commissions  to  refine 
and  elaborate.  The  actions  of  these  agencies  determine  the  reactions  of 
both  the  public  andprivate  credit  institutions. 

The  public  credit  institutions  are  a  set  of  national  development  banks 
and  auxiliary  organizations.  They  provide  low-cost  credit  and  technical 
advice  to  areas  determined  politically  to  require  special  consideration. 
The  institutions  are  part  of  the  syst'^m  of  empresas  de  participacion 
estatal  or  state  participation  enterprises.  These  are  created  in  the  fornx 
of  a  private  corporation  but  controlled  by  the  state  through  majority 
stock  ownership.  The  private  credit  institutions,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  not  directly  a  part  of  the  political  hierarchy,  are  nevertheless 
effectively  ron.strained  by  it.  This  is  done  through  a  structure  of  se- 
curity and  credit  controls.  These  controls  direct  the  funds  toward 
activities  deemed  of  special  public  importance  by  the  governmental 
policy  makers. 

The  financial  structure  of  Me.\ico  has  changed  drastically  since  1925, 
when  the  Banco  de  Me.xico  was  instituted.  At  tliat  time,  90  percent  of 
the  total  assets  of  all  financial  institutions  were  controlled  by  private 
institutions.  By  1940,  55  j)erceiit  of  the  total  financial  assets  were  con- 
trolled by  public  institutions.  Today  the  total  assets  of  all  financial 
institutions  are  nearly  equally  di\  ided  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  Since  1940  moreover,  private  and  specialized  public  lending 
institutions,  such  as  the  financieras  and  national  development  banks, 
have  become  steadily  more  important  as  sources  of  credit  to  govern- 
ment and  public  and  private  enterprises  (see  table  47).  Nevertheless, 
governmental  participation  in  the  monetary  and  credit  system  has 
meant  that  the  political  system  influences  &tiongly  the  allocation  of 
resources  within  the  economy. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Pre-cclonial  and  Colonial  System 

The  indigenous  cultures  of  Mexico  early  discovered  the  problems  of 
bartering — locating  coincident  wants  and  dealing  with  people  of  dif- 
ferent languages  and  cultures.  Media  or  commodity  money  evolved 
naturally. 

Cacao,  cotton  goods,  corn,  and  gold  were  the  first  used.  The  use  of 
cacao  as  a  medium  of  exchange  was  more  than  a  localized  tradition 
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u!ul  was  still  used  well  into  the  JOtli  ceiitiin  in  the  more  remote  areas 
of  southern  Mexico. 

The  Spanish  found  tradin<:  to  he  extioniely  awkward  hecause  while 
the  Indians  were  used  to  transacting  in  tern*^  of  measure  and  number, 
the  Spanish  customarily  exchanged  items  on  the  basis  of  weight.  The 
Spanish  referred  to  their  coinage  in  terms  of  peso  de  oro  or  peso  de 
plata^  that  is,  in  terms  of  "gold  weight''  or  "silver  weight,"  lience  the 
word  ''peso,'^  used  today  to  designate  the  basic  monetary  unit  of 
Mexico. 

In  1535  the  Casa  de  Moneda,  the  Mexico  City  Mint,  was  founded. 
The  first  coinage  law  allowed  only  the  coining  of  silver.  The  original 
peso  was  so  crude  as  to  allow  easy  debasement  and  counterfeiting. 
Finally,  in  1728,  official  corruption  and  currency  devaluation  induced 
a  royal  ordinance  which  took  the  mint  out  of  private  hands,  enlarged 
it,  and  regularized  and  refined  the  coinage.  The  Mexico  City  Mint 
was  the  largest  in  the  world  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

Over  98  percent  of  the  colonial  coinage  was  shipped  abroad.  Thus 
New  Spain  w  as  to  bo  haunted  by  a  money  shortage,  in  large  measure 
duo  to  the  royal  remittances  demanded  by  mercantilist  Spain.  More- 
over, tho  currency  shortage  was  aggra\ated  by  largo  fluctuations  in 
money  supply.  This  was  due  to  tho  twice-yearly  departures  of  the 
Spanish  galleons  from  the  ])orts  of  Veracruz  and  Acupulco.  TJiis 
brought  3-month  periods  of  precipitously  falling  prices  and  frequently 
a  halt  of  trading  in  Mexico  City. 

By  1800  it  was  judged  that  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  trade 
in  New  Spain  was  transacted  in  official  currency.  The  vast  majority 
of  exchanges  were  carried  out  by  means  of  barter,  cacao  currency,  and 
a  copper  trade  money  called  a  talco^  originally  issued  by  individual 
saloons  and  htoivkei'{)oi  s  The  hu  k  of  moian  meant  that  crwiit  institu- 
tions were  few  and  rudimentary  throughout  most  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod. Merchants  and  individual  capitalists,  avmdoresy  accounted  for  a 
small  amount  of  short-term,  high-interest  lending,  generally  extended 
in  the  form  of  partnerships  in  mortgage  loans. 

A^idc  from  these  sonnvs,  tho  uu)^\  iin]K)rt«U!t  credit  institution  of 
the  foloniul  period  wa^  the  Catiiollc  Churrh,  wliose  moi-tgagos  at  a 
uniform  5  ]>erceut  rate  of  intercut  were  usujdly  the  only  source  of 
credit  to  the  lai'ge  landholdei-s. 

Two  large  si'ale  financial  in.-^titiitlons  wire  founded  toward  the  end 
of  the  period  of  IIis]ninic  dominancv,  one  of  which  a  national  pawn- 
shop, the  Monte  do  Tiedad  de  Animas,  wa.s  created  to  nuike  interest- 
free  loans  to  the  ])(K)r  and  is  still  hi  existence  today  in  various  parts 
of  Mexico. 

From  Independence  to  the  Revolution 

Tndepondcneo  from  IIi.s[)anic  rule  in  1821  did  little  to  change  the 
structure  and  fimetioninir  of  the  financial  system  of  Mexico.  Money 
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roinaiiied  M-aive,  and  ex*  Ihuip*  l;u<rt*l\  carried  on  through  barter 
and  unoflieial  fomniodit)  *  in'rcncic^.  'Vh\^  (*iirrenc\  bliortage  slowed 
the  de\oh)i»nK*nt  of  I'nuuu  ial  in^titiitionb  and  ^o^5ourco^  over  tlic  next 
50  ycai*s. 

Soniv  ifl5orti\o  attt'nipu  wito  made,  early  in  tlie  [)eriod  of  Santa 
Anna's  doniinaiice  to  desel^i)  a  more  adeqnatc  nionetarv  and  banking 
s\bteni  but  (Iie^e  fulled  becaufto  of  a  hick  of  bulRoient  go\ernuient  sup- 
port ami  the  btrains  put  on  tlie  .s\btein  by  the  Aroxican-Aniorican  War. 
Xo  fnrtlier  linanciai  de\elf)i)ment  occurred  for  ahnoj^t  -2^)  umi's.  The 
principal  sounei?  of  rivtlit  in  tlic  inteiiui  \\ere  tlio,^c  of  tlie  colonial 
tradition,  namel\  \\ealth\  indlx  Iduals.  l  OiuMierrial  o^tablislunents.  and 
the  (Mnuvh. 

It  >eenis  inesitabh'  rhat  thv  liiht  Luiri-  soinvu  of  capital  in  Mexico 
came  from  foreign  cnti  i  pi  iM»>.  Local  fundo  were  scarce,  and  the  conn- 
tr\  hu  krd  oxepricnt'f  in  ami  knowledge  of  the  banking  function.  Thus, 
during  the  Fi*ench  occupation  under  Maxiniillian  in  18(U  the  iii*st 
pri\ate  Mexican  i «»!ninert'lal  banking  hihtltution  was  established,  tlm 
]5riti>!i  linanccd  Banco  de  Londres,  Mexico,  y  Sudanicrica.  It  was  the 
Bunco  de  Lundiet^  that  Introduced  tlui  uh*,  of  bank  notes  into  the 
Mexican  econom\.  While  no  longer  a  bank  of  i.^-ue,  and  having 
changed  it-  name  to  the  lianco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  It  i,s  still  today 
one  of  tile  niajor  cunnncrcial  banking  in.stltutions  in  the  country. 

During  ilie  next  20  \ear^  the  nuniber  of  private  cuniinercial  banks 
incivased  rapidly.  This  peiiod  of  "banking  anarchy,"'  piodueed  a  flood 
of  {)ui>ei  currencie.-;  fed  b\  [n'l\at<j  banks  issuing  their  own  notes, 
tiiiivdened  a  fidi  nedged  financial  crisis.  The  International  monetary 
cri>i:>  of  l^^t  ];rodaced  a  i>anio  in  Mexico  as  hoUlers  of  \)^)0,Y  curren- 
cies) triend  to  convert  bank  riott'S  into  landholdlng-,  jewelr\,  coin 
cpvrencies,  and  domestic  depo.^ltft  of  foreign  exilmnge.  Despite  govern- 
nicnt  atteuipt-^  to  rc>:tiict  note-l.N^nlng  .uithority  private  issuance  of 
l»apcr  imaiey  under  special  c(j!ice^sion  from  go\ernnient  remained 
i  hai  at'lcri-tir  of  the  Mcxii  an  monetar\  structure  up  to  the  Eevohition. 

Tlie  banking  system,  together  with  the  many  concessions  granted 
by  the  go\ernment,  became  highly  confu::cd  and  approached  chaos 
during  the  late  IBSO's  and  tlie  early  1890  s.  These  problems  were  com- 
pounded by  the  growing  international  demonitization  of  j-*^  that 
had  begun  in  the  1870s.  The  gold  value  of  silver  declined,  and  with 
it  the  external  value  of  the  Mexican  peso,  subjected  to  the  vagaries 
of  U.S.  silver  policy;  a  case  in  point  was  the  financial  panic  and 
subsequent  depression  of  1893-189-1. 

Again  the  government  tried  to  stem  the  adverse  elfects  of  these 
crises  on  the  Mexican  economy.  In  particular,  an  effort  was  made  to 
encourage  institutiojis  i>rovIding  long  term  credit  and  to  restrict  cur- 
rency creation  by  private  commercial  banks  whose  credit  activities 
were  limited  mainly  to  short-term  loans. 
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Nevei-thelcss,  banks  lucking  the  power  to  create  money  continued 
to  lag  well  behind  those  with  this  power,  given  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  There  was  insufficient  financial  saving  to  support 
the  operations  of  a  true  long-term  credit  institution,  whereas  commer- 
cial banks,  to  the  extent  that  they  could  gain  public  acceptance  of 
their  liabilities  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  could  exist  and  grow  when 
other  forms  of  financial  institutions  cou)d  barely  survive.  Moreover, 
the  frequent  monetary  crises  made  it  difficult,  if  not  practically  im- 
possible, for  any  more  than  short-term  liabilities  to  become  acceptable 
in  the  credit  market.  Thus  only  commercial  banks  of  issue  could  estab- 
lish themselves  strongly  in  Mexico  before  the  Revolution. 

Both  the  failure  of  the  1905  attempt  to  switch  the  system  to  a  gold 
basis  and  the  1907  financial  crisis  caused  by  depressed  world  prices 
for  Mexico's  exports  brought  the  banking  system  to  its  knees.  Insuf-^ 
ficient  reserves  and  heavy  bad-debt  losses  caused  widespread  commer- 
cial bank  failures  despite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  sup- 
port the  banks.  Moreover,  the  financial  system  became  a  symbol  of 
foreign  domination  and  special  privilege  among  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments of  Mexican  society.  The  foreign  orgin  and  foreign  orientation 
of  the  banks  wounded  the  growing  nationalistic  pride. 

From  the  Revolution  to  1940 
The  opening  years  of  the  Revolution  brought  no  greater  disorder  or 
damage  to  the  existing  banking  structure  than  had  the  immediately 
preceding  years.  However,  in  1915  banking  charters  were  revoked 
and  in  1916  all  banking  laws  were  rescinded.  In  1917  the  government 
borrowed  the  remaining  metal  reserves  of  the  banks  to  meet  pressing 
fiscal  demands.  For  a  period  of  some  5  years  Mexico  had  no  function- 
ing domestic  banks. 

The  revolutionaries  were  forced  to  resort  to  the  printing  of  large 
sums  of  paper  currency  to  finance  their  battle  to  ,/in  the  country.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  the  power  to  print  money  conferred  on  the 
government  the  means  of  gaining  control  over  real  resources  to  affect 
political  and  social  changes  but,  if  used  to  excess,  it  could  result  in 
the  collapse  of  the  currency  and  the  loss  of  that  power  because  of 
widespread  antipathy  to  paper  money.  The  realization  of  this  potential 
power,  together  with  the  revolutionary  abhorrence  to  delegate  this 
power  with  no  compensation,  led  to  the  governmental  appropriation 
of  the  sole  right  to  issue  pai)er  currency.  This  authority  was  conferred 
through  Article  28  of  the  Constitution  of  1917  on  a  single  bank,  to  be 
established  and  controlled  by  the  federal  government.  Thus,  the 
private  banks  lost  their  power  to  print  money. 

In  1925,  the  basic  ideas  of  finance  minister  Alberto  Pani  were  in- 
corporated into  a  law  creating  the  Banco  de  Mexico.  This  was  a  cen- 
tral bank  whose  powers  were  severely  limited  beyond  the  point  of  its 
monopoly  of  note-issuuiicc  power.  Commercial  banks  {bancos  de 
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deposito)  wei-e  thus  autliorized  to  receive  denmnd  deposits  and  issue 
loans  only  at  short  term,  as  hatl  betMi  the  ca.se  before  1910;  specialized 
banks  and  institutions  were  authorized  to  handle  time  deposits  and 
medium-  and  long-term  loans.  The  Banco  dc  Mexico  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  nation  s  gold  standard  (returned  to  in 
1917),  issuance  of  notes,  and  the  rediscou'  ing  of  conuneicial  paper. 

Even  before  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression,  Mexico's  internal 
monetary  situation  began  to  deteriorate.  In  19ol,  money  became  scarce 
and  the  internal  depression  and  external  pressure  on  the  peso  became 
worse.  The  one  change  of  future  structural  importance  occurring  was 
the  initial  crumblings  of  the  resistance  of  private  banking  institutions 
^  to  associr'ion  with  the  central  bank,  due  to  the  competitive  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  Banco  de  Mexico  and  the  provision  of  a  preferen- 
tial discount  rate  for  associated  banks.'^ 

Subsequent  changes  in  both  the  approach  to  UKUietary  policy  and 
the  internal  banking  structure  that  proved  to  be  the  foundations  of 
the  present  system.  New  lau^s  were  passed  in  19;32  creating  the  legal 
basis  of  the  present  structure. 

In  essence,  these  laws  made  the  Banco  de  Mexico  a  true  central  bank 
and,  together  with  the  legal  revisions  of  193G  which  brought  virtually 
all  credit  institutions  under  central  bank  guidance,  the  laws  allowed 
the  government  to  exercise  significant  control  over  credit  expansion. 
This  would  help  the  government  to  finance  economic  development  at 
home  and  provide  for  the  stability  of  the  peso  abroad.  The  country's 
colonial  heritage  >vas  imbued  witli  substantial  economic  activity  and 
direction  by  the  state.  Few  of  the  programs  adopted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Revolution  are  without  precedent  in  either  the  period  of 
Spanish  dominance  or  the  19th  century.  ^ 

Financial  policy,  dictated  generally  by  the  objectives  of  the 
Cardenas  development  plans,  was  crudely  inflationary  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1930*s.  Given  the  policy  choices  made  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  possible  mode  of 
attack.  The  Mexican  investor  was  supposedly  drawn  not  to  liquid  sav- 
ings, but  rather,  i)y  '^traditional"  preferences,  to  land,  urban  real 
estate,  jewelry,  and  iomestic  holdings  of  foreign  exchange  and  coin 
hoards.  This  preference  pa  '^rn  was  more  highly  influenced  by  mone- 
tary instability  and  inflation  in  a  narrow  securities  and  investible- 
funds  market  than  by  "custom  and  a  taste  for  luxury."  The  private 
financial  institutions  were  still  weak.  They  lacked  assets  (their  total 
resources  being  less  than  ten  percent  of  Mexico's  gross  national 
product)  and  were  almost  totally  restricted  to  short-term  lending  by 
law,  custom,  and  former  inflationary  experiences.  There  was  little 
chance  of  financing  the  increased  public  expenditures  either  through 
taxation,  because  of  the  then  small  taxable  base,  or  through  selective 
credit  controls,  because  of  the  narrow,  small  investible  funds  market. 
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Coiitrol  of  the  Financial  System 

The  inclusion  of  direct  controls  over  the  banking  structure  witliin 
tlie  political  system  was  viewed  as  the  best  way  to  assure  effective 
imi  tiition  of  basic  social  and  ecoiioniic  policy  di^ci^ions  (^ee  ch. 
18,  Cnaractt  ^  end  Structure  of  the  Economy).  For  development  pur- 
poses the  Cardenas  government  had  come  to  rely  on  qualitative  credit 
controls  whereby  specialized  development  banks  were  used  to  limit 
credit  availability  to  various  claimants  within  the  economy. 

A  further  degree  of  political  control  wa3  gained  when  the  Secre- 
tana  do  Hacienda  y  Credit o  Publico  (Ministry  of  Finance),  together 
with  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  developed  a  system  of  banki^i^t  and  securi- 
ties commissions  and  committees  that  were  charged  wit.-  c  ^'^rdinating 
and  supervising  credit  activity  in  Mexico.  The  final  elon  t.ni  in  the 
evolution  of  political  control  over  the  Mexican  financial  str.  -ti  re  was 
the  establishment  in  1948  and  1949  of  reserve  requirements  governing 
the  division  of  bank  assets  in  various  types^,  of  securities  and  other 
credits.  At  first  this  applied  only  to  conunercial  banks,  but  by  1960  it 
affected  virtually  all  private  banking  Institutions.  By  means  of  these 
selective  credit  controls  the  political  system,  by  way  of  the  Secretaria 
do  Hacienda  and  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  came  to  influence  directly  the 
allocation  of  credit  resources  of  the  banking  system  between  competing 
claimants  within  the  Mexican  economy. 

Coordination  of  Banking  Activity 

To  roonlinate  banking  activities,  tlie  government  makes  extensive 
use  of  interagency  commissions  or  committees,  composed  of  rekn'ent 
ministries  and  decerrx  allzed  agencies.  These  ai'e  fitted  tugctlicr  to  carry 
out  a  general  program  wliich  lias  been  demanded  of  them  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republir,  A  ca.se  in  point  was  tlio  plan  laid  out  and  initiated 
in  x0:>.3  by  ProsidiMit  Ruf/  Coi  tines  ami  liih  Svcrctarv  of  A<:ri('ulture. 
This  was  a  plan  to  make  Mexico  bclf-huflkient  \n  basic  foodstuff  j)rodiic- 
tion  and,  in  particular,  in  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  corn,  wheat, 
and  beans.  The  program  brought  together  the  Banco  do  Comercio 
Exterior,  which  provided  large  credits  fur  price  stabilization  in  the 
hm<^  commodities ;  tlie  Banco  Naclonal  dc  Crcdito  Ejidal,  w  hioh  estab- 
lished credit  at  diffeiential  ratcb  in  fa\or  of  corn  and  beans,  commodi- 
ties typical  of  the  communal  Imllan  cj^Jo.s  of  the  southern  highlands; 
and  the  Hoiu^o  Nacional  T'liulito  Atrricola.  which  wouM  ()rovide 
'ntennediate  term  loans  only  for  hi  iirai ion  projects,  land clfurinir,  and 
capital  equipment  that  was  for  basic  foodstuft' i)roduction. 

Even  at  the  local  level,  programs  aie  de\cloped  u.^ing  considerable 
hank  and  ministerial  i oordinatioii.  A  case  in  point  is  the  juvfas  de 
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aqua  or  local  %valer  h^u  •  J.^.  T!ie\  aro  roinpobtHl  of  farnu-rs,  loc^al  irriga- 
tion systems,  the,  e}i!o  aiul  agrarian  banks,  and  the  M'nisteries  of 
Agiioiilture  and  Water  Resources.  But,  peihan^  the  nio.t  interest inj^ 
program  of  all  is  the  runibining  of  the  ouirent  {/ulicv  of  mininu*5:in^ 
inflationary  picNbures  \^ith  an  agricultural  price  >ui»port  i)rograni 
\vh»«*h  had  |}revi<ntslv  heen  operated  thiougli  dijectl\  iimncti/.cd  piod- 
iict  purcliases  (see  cli.  19.  Agriculture). 

The  offblioot  of  these  program^  Is  that  the  hanks  are  often,  as  liey 
were  in  the  late  18th  and  VMh  centuries,  consider^l  appropriate  re- 
positories for  a  wide  variety  of  adminlstrativo  rerpousihilities,  includ- 
ing wcohnieal  assii^taiice,  reseprch  and  development,  supervsion  of  gov- 
erjimeut  enterprises,  and  the  promotion  of  Mexican  products  abroad. 
Importantly,  however,  the  bank  uiaiiagers  in  this  structure  do  not 
conceive  of  tliim.'-el\e>  a.-^  jjos^essing  poll*  y  making  coin  [H'te  nee:  rather, 
they  .see  theul^clves  as  part  of  an  adniinlbti  ati\  e  hicrari'hy  whoM'  chain- 
of-comniand  interns  from  the  dUIcc  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  his  appointed  ministers. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

The  public  finan<  lal  sti  iicture  de\  eloped  during  the  lOHO  s  has  been 
le;^^  changed  than  ictinod  after  lOiU.  Only  six  additional  national  de- 
\elopmcnt  banks  have  \>vvn  c.^tabli>licd.  and  tlu->e  arc  essentially  de- 
signed to  lit  the  dvnrand^  of  ^[)cclal  intcic.-,t  groups,  such  as  the  mili- 
tary, ^ht^  u  )tlon  ]ucture  industry,  the  >ugar  indu-try,  and  the  Mexico 
City  taxi  driver^  (^cc  cli.  -JO.  Incbi^ri  \ ).  The  r  r  shai^e  of  growth 
in  total  a-sots  of  publii-  banking  in.^titiitions  ha.  .  ^en  accounted  for 
by  the  Inuieo  de  ^JcaIcu  and  Xav  lonal  I'inantMcra.  the  former  account- 
ing for  :diout  -]n  pen'ent  and  the  lattei'  b»r  .ibout  20  percent  of  such 
total  assets.  In  fact,  thcso  two  institutions  have  come  to  exercise  a 
dominant  induence  in  the  hnancial  market. 

J>espite  the  relathc  dceline  in  its  a.^.^ei^,  the  [)0\\er  uf  tlie  Bauro  de 
Mexico  has  Ijccu  increa.-.ed  tbnnigh  the  bestowal  of  adminihtrati\ e 
control  o\er  the  comi^lcx  b\.-lcni  of  pilmaiy  and  secondary  reserve 
re(|uirenicnts.  Tiic.-c  became  applicable  not  onl,.  o  conunercial  and 
sa\ings  bank.^  but  also  to  the  fihaiuktus  or  private  in\c^tment  banks. 
1'he  Nacional  Financiera  has  become  inri ea.-lngly  imijoi-tant  after 
30  p)  because  v>f  t!ic  growth  in  it>-  ic-oui*'e-  antl  the  pr(»gre.-^l\ o  enlarge - 
mcnt  during  the  late  lO^OV  and  earl\  lOGO'.-,  )f  the  fo)>(Ios  or  public 
tru^t  funds  j^ubjct  t  to  iLs  admiui-iiatiou.  11.-^  capa.-its  as  guarnn'or, 
larg'lv  thionuh  the  ji^inloH^  (){  the  domestic  anti  foieign  iiidcbh^dncj-^ 
of  a  \ariet\  of  1  ublir  and  pri\aU'  entci[>rises  has  bccu  exleuded. 

Not  onl\  do  (!ie\  enjo\  ]Jo\\cr  (lirougli  the  amount  of  re-oarccs  they 
(•(Utiol  and  t!ie  legal  aUtiioiit\  llu  \  MUnmaud,  hut  thc-c  two  banks, 
together  witli  the  Uanci)  dr  Cotnercio  Exterior  and  otlioi-  enploy 
nuich  of  the  outstanding  piofe— ioual  ec(aioiaic  laleid  in  Afcxico.  TITn 
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I'OiU'i lit i aj iuii  nf  oiuHiin  I  \|H'rti.-e  piohablN  i>  due  to  all  amalgam 
of  a  ^ni-o  ui  I'l  ()U'-.-Iniial  a*  liU'\ uuoiit,  liiirh  salu'iob,  and  the  possibil- 
ity the  attainiiu'jit  uf  a  ju^ImiMl  puMtK^n  throuirh  diivct  contact 
w  ith  (he  ir<n  crnmera. 

I'ho  majiM  .-.haiv  uf  ilu  M'^oiirco  of  puhlicl\ -ou ncd  thiancial  insti- 
tutlou^  I-  fiuni  iVdci.J  fuud.N  f(>ivi<xu  cmlit>,  and  Hanco  de 

Mcxiio  ivdL-.ctnint^.  A  ichit'ncly  Muall  [>rui>oilion  of  funds  for  the 
.-{H'ciali/cd  i^uhllc  ci\}dit  in.-^titutiinu  has  hcen  derived  from  cumpeti- 
tluii  Un  fluids  ill  the  dinucbtic  niaiket.  Suiae  de\ clopuieiit  hanks  and 
Xtt  ianal  Finaneieia.  in  i>art ieuhir,  ha\G  rai.-ed  funds  through  ctrlifi- 
(t(j/as  </t  puf t'(  ihuion,  a  si)Orial  form  of  lixed-yield  bceurity.  Kven 
though  moderate  amo  '  of  inihlic  I  lan^  are  extended  to  i^uppoit. 
-^UKiU  hibine-^H'-^,  forei  a  trade,  u^id^'Ut.al  conbt ruction,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  .<5Ui'ial  -t'r\Ui-,  the  nuijor  poi1  luu  of  the  rt^ourees  held  by 
pui>licl\  owned  liuanLial  iH.-titutiou>  i.>>  u.-^d  to  linauee  indu>trial  and 
agrieuhural  a'1i\  itie<. 

Banco  de  Mexico 

The  iiaii'  h-  AftAico,  AfexiroV.  lontral  bank,  derives  its  legal  exist- 
ed e  Uuwi  Aiti'K'  .}f  the  ('on>tilutlon  of  V.)\l  which  provides  for 
"tho  i-^ut'  of  noti'-  through  the  nieiliuni  of  a  single  Bank,  which  the 
KiMh  ral  (iov^  rnim'nt  will  control.  .  .  The  central  bank  as  such  was 
trtMted  in  VM'>  \wth  the  pronudgation  of  the  Ley  Organica  del  Banco 
tU'  Mixico:  but,  it  i.^  tla*  third  re\ i.-^ioii  of  the  Ixiy  Organica,  passed 
in  10:ir»  and  it^ised  in  10 tl,  which  ib  the  \  rcbcntly  controlling  piece 
of  legi.-latlon.  Thi^  law  pitnidcb  that  the  functions  of  the  Banco  de 
MT-xiro  .<liall  be : 

1.  The  regulation  of  the  tloniebiio  money  supply 

2.  The  rejxuhition  of  the  foreign  exchange  market 

Service  as  a  reserve  bank  and  discount  house  for  private  de- 
posit banks  and  other  designated  financial  institutions 
1.  The  eotabli'-hment  and  adnuni^tratioii  (d'  re^^erve  requirements 

of  associated  institutions 
r..  The  cstabli-jhment  of  policii'^  governing  the  activities  of  the 
Cominiou  XaL'ional  Bau^aria  (National  Banking  Conunission) 
T).  Service  a^  the  fi>cal  agent  of  the  f(»deral  government. 
'I'hc  ventral  bank  is  also  authorized  to  rcgulat^i  directly  interest 
lafe^  j)aid  ui\  time  drpo.->its.  'i'lu'  baiik  is  owned  jointly  by  the  federal 
goveinment  (TjI  peicent  )  and  bv  v  arlou^  "as-^ociatetr'  institutions, 
which  hohl  the  rest  of  the  outstanding  -.to*'k  in  pro[M"U*tion  to  their 
capltall/.atlon.  Its  director  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Ke- 
public,  an^l  hi^  term  u-vually  corri'.>i>onds  to  the  C-year  term  of  the 
president  who  appointetl  him.  Tn  IOCS,  (lie  incumlx-'nt,  Kodrigo  Gomez 
wa^  M'r^ii.iT  hi^  thinl  (»  \ear  term.  The  T^aneo  do  Mexico,  as  central 


hank,  t>riiiiai7  n»s}M)iisil)ility  for  both  tlic  f-riaulatioii  and  exocu- 
tii)H  of  iiamotaiv  aiul  lii»uiu'lal  polir\  in  coii^ultatitMi  with  tlic  Minister 
of  FnianaN  tlie  lii^^liesl  authority  on  luonet  iry  and  credit  policy.  In 
rua!it\.  tlie  central  bank  adapts  its  operations  to  the  requirenieTits  of 
mniTnnieut  policv  diiecti\e.s;  its  own  reconnuendations  are  usually 
tlie  inonctarv  i)ohcies  put  into  practice. 

Ill  general,  expenditures  in  tlie  public  sector  ha\e  exceeded  re- 
ceii)ts  so  that  a  characteristic  feature  of  fisc.il  policy  is  that  it  gives 
•rise  to  a  continuing  need  for  financing  i)ublic  sector  debts.  As  the 
agency,  along  with  Xacional  Financiera,  directly  responsible  for 
debt  inanagenient,  the  Banco  de  Mexico  must  relate  its  operations 
clohcly  \\ith  those  of  tlio  fiscal  autlnvities.  This,  together  with  their 
dominant  position  in  the  money  and  capital  market,  means  tliat  Xa- 
cional Financiera  and  the  central  bank  must  maintain  close  coordina- 
tion of  their  activities  (see  ch.  24,  Public  Finance) . 

Although  the  banking,  securities,  and  insurance  commissions  are 
not  subordinate  to  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  the  bank  is  capable,  through 
its  mcmbersliip  on  the  commissions,  of  exercising  a  dominant  influence 
on  their  acti\  ities.  The  director  of  the  central  bank  regidarly  consults 
with  both  the  chairman  of  the  National  Banking  Commission,  to  in- 
sure coordinated  super\ision  of  banking  system  institutions,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Securities  Commission,  to  assure  its  actions 
lead  all  participants  in  the  money  and  capital  markets  to  legal  com- 
pliance ^vitii  government  credit  policy. 

In  line  with  its  controlling  position  with  regard  to  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  flow  of  funds  in  the  economy,  the  Banco  de  Mexico 
has  direct  jurisdiction  over  tho  activities  of  four  fondos^  or  public 
trust  funds,  created  to  augment  the  flow  of  credit  to  agriculture,  resi- 
dential construction,  and  exporters  of  manufactured  goods.  These 
fondos  are  used  as  a  means  of  providing  private  institutions  with 
guarantees  against  default  on  the  part  of  borrowers  in  these  specific 
activities  and  also  as  a  source  of  financing  for  discounting  of  paper 
acquired  by  private  institutions  in  extending  credit  to  these  borrowers. 

In  accordance  with  legal  requirements  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  in 
order  to  support  the  value  of  the  pe^o,  must^maintain  a  monetary 
reser\e  equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  total  currency  in  circulaticm  and 
sight  obligations  of  the  central  bank.  At  least  80  percent  of  such  re- 
ser\  e  must  consist  of  gold  or  foreign  excliange,  the  remainder  in  sih  er. 
As  of  August  lOGO,  the  ratio  of  monetary  reser\e  to  currency  in  circu- 
lation and  ^ight  obligations  \\as  41:  [»ercent,  and  the  re?^erve  consisted 
of  [)0  [mrcent  gold  and  foieiga  exchange.  In  pursuing  its  legal  charge 
to  legulate  the  Mexican  foreign  exchange  market,  the  director  or  a 
representative  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico  commonly  .^its  as  advisor  to 
the  Minister  of  Finance  when  the  latter  is  acting  as  Mexico's  chief 
iepresentati\o  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (see  cli.  23,  For- 
eign Economic  Kelat  ions). 
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^^m,  Nacional  Financiera  (NAFIN) 

^  Nacioiirt!  FinaiKMcra  uas  orginally  created  in  1931  to  help  restore 
liquidity  to  the  bankinfr  system.  Its  basic  objectives  wore  the  subsidiz- 
ing, colonizing,  and  selling  of  real  estate  that  liad  been  taken  over  by 
various  institutions  in  the  banking  system.  In  IWO,  a  reconstruction 
and  change  of  XAFIX  was  brought  about  by  the  Ley  Organica  de  la 
Nacional  Finanriera,  S.A.  The  objectives  of  the  bankivere  redefined 
in  Article  20  of  the  this  new  organizational  law  as  follows; 

1.  Oversee  and  regulate  the  national  securities  and  long-term 
credit  market 

2.  Promote  the  investnunt  of  capital  in  all  classes  of  enterprises 
in  the  country 

3.  Act  as  an  institution  of  -upport  for  investment  companies  when 
tliey  issue  credit  guarunteecl  by  securities 

4.  Ovoi'see  and  direct  the  oi)orations  of  the  stock  exchange 
0.  Act  as  finance  or  investment  comi)any 

0.  Act  as  ruhiciary,  especially  of  the  federal  government  and  its 
dependencies 

7.  Act  as  agent  and  advisor  of  the  federal  government,  of  the 
?tate^,  municipalities  and  official  dependencies  in  the  issuance, 
recall,  conversion  and  so  forth,  of  public  securities 

8.  Be  legal  depository  for  all  classes  of  securities. 

This  reorientation  toward  industrial  i)romotion  had  a  tremendous 
effect  in  terms  of  tlie  bank  s  growth.  Today  NAFIX  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  nio^f  IniiK)rt.uit  public  credit  institution  in  Mexico.  Its 
importance  a^  a  source  of  funds  to  tlie  Mexican  economy  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  ]>y  XAFIX  accounted  for  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  the  long-term  credit  in  the  economy.  This  long-term 
credit— the  bank  theoretically  does  not  grant  short-term  loans—ac- 
counted for  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  long-  and  short-term  credit 
granted  by  all  banking  institutions,  public  or  private. 

XAFIX  functions  principally  as  a  development  baak  .  ul  is  the 
major  supplier  of  funds  for  industry.  Also,  XAFIX  is  a  major  issuer 
Oi  '^^ecuritips.  Perhap.  (he  most  imi^ortant  activity  undertaken  in  its 
first  year  under  tiie  new  Ley  Organica  of  1910  was  the  formation  or 
creation  of  various  industrial  projects  and  firms.  This  promotion  of 
specific  industries,  practically  all  of  which  were  and  still  continue  to 
he  joint  ventures  wiMi  i)ri\ate  capital,  was  undertaken  in  area^  in 
which  tlie  private  sc<-tor  could  not  or  would  not  provide  the  necc-^sary 
capital  and^nr  in  wliirb  r.rofil  opj)ortuni( ies  did  not  exist  for  private 
caj)ital  f>cech,  2a  Industry). 

A  shift  in  policy  took  place  in  11M7  with  the  ])a<snge  of  the  so-called 
*"Refonu  Law"  of  (hi  Ley  Organica  controlling  XAFIX.  The  shift  wa^ 
from  industrial  promotion  to  m<Jie  prolection  of  private  indu-lrv.  with 
emplm^is  on  aiding  in\e>tmen^  in  infra>tnicture  and  basic  inilu-trv 
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Aiticle  5  of  tlus"Iiofonn  Law*'  intule  it  obligator}  that  XAFIN  make 
e\ery  attempt  to  obtain  private  participation  in  any  of  NAFIN's  pro- 
motional activities;  the  bank  shonkl  not  otFer  any  financing  until  all 
available  attempts  at  obtaining  private  financing  had  been  exhausted. 
As  a  result,  direct  participation  of  XAFIN  in  industrial  activity  was 
curtailed  55ub:?tantially.  Only  at  tin*  specific  rccjuef  I  of  the  «^overnment 
and  on  occasions  where  private  money  se?ms  loath  to  enter  does 
NxVFIX  now  enter  into  an  industiy,  and  efforts  to  obtain  a  controlling 
interest  are  of  lesser  importance  to  NAFIN. 

By  the  beginning  of  106 i,  NAFIN  held  stock  in  47  companies,  hold- 
ing controlling  interests  of  over  ."iO  percent  of  the  outstandiiig  stock  in 
15  companies  and  large  interests  of  over  one-third  the  stock  in  7  othei^s, 
while  it  as  well  held  the  bonds  of  15  other  companies. 

While  one  might  expect  a  common  outcry  about  political  pressure 
and  special  privilege  benefiting  influential  people  with  NAFIN,  this 
luib  ."reldom  been  t^'e  case.  Business  executives  in  general  seem  to  feel 
that  companies  associated  with  N^AFIN  neither  receive  any  special 
tax  exemptions  or  concessions  or  permits  that  could  not  be  obtained 
by  other  companies  in  like  circumstances.  Most  feel  that  political,  so- 
cial, and/or  monetary  influence  i)layed  a  role  independent  of  associa- 
tions with  NAFIN,  and,  in  fact,  that  association  with  NAFIN  alone 
would  not  give  any  firm  a  competitive  advantage.  In  large  part,  this 
may  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  company  associated  with  the 
bank  is  required  to  have  on  its  payroll  a  person  recommended  by 
Nacional  Financiera.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  employee  to  prepare  and 
transmit  a  rather  comprehensive  monthly  report  to  the  ^^departamento 
de  control  de  empvesas  y  relaciones  hulnsti^aUiC'^  (the  enterprise  con- 
trol and  industrial  relations  department).  This  control  exercised  by 
NAFIX  undoubtedly  restricts  the  activities  of  associated  firms  to  less 
risky  ventures  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  were  the  control  not 
there. 

As  Mexico^s  archetypal  development  bank,  NAFIN  provides  a  net- 
work of  financial  operations  wiiich  mobilizes  capital  and  brings  it  to 
bear  on  productive  activity.  XAFIN  draws  the  major  portion  of  the 
funds  it  has  channeled  into  industry  from  the  issuance  of  its  own 
securities,  through  guarantees  and  endorsements,  and  from  direct  for- 
eign loans  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Economic  Relations). 

Since  NAFIN  is  also  responsible  for  promoting  the  development 
of  the  securities  market,  how  it  issues  its  own  securities  tends  to 
govem  the  structure  of  rates  and  maturities  for  the  market  as  a  whole. 
NAFIN  serves  as  federal  fiscal  agt.it  in  the  marketing  of  govennnent 
securities,  as  well,  and,  in  this  capacity,  it  has  guaranteed  some  70 
percent  of  the  outstanding  funded  public  debt  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  its  fiduciary  capacity,  NAFIN  has  been  given  the  task  of 
supervising  several  fondos  that  have  Ix^en  established  by  the  federal 
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goycriiinciit  to  assist  in  the  developnieiit  of  certain  kinds  of  enter- 
prises and  areas.  Like  tliose  of  tlie  Banco  de  Mexico,  tlie  fondo.^  under 
XAFIN  s  jnrisdiction  are  meant  to  snpi)leineiit  the  resources  of  estab- 
lished private  credit  histitutions,  for  exami)le,  by  reducing  lenders' 
risk  througli  guarantee  arrangements. 

Finally,  XAFIX  acts  as  tlie  go\ennnent  s  principal  agent  in  secur- 
ing and  administering  foreign  loans  and  is  responsible  for  exercising 
overall  control  of  foreign  credits  to  both  public  and  private  borrowers. 
In  this  capacity,  XAFIX,  with  the  guidance  and  advice  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  negotiates  loans  with  the  Expoit-Iniport  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. XAFIX  is  also  the  conduit  for  lending  coming  from 
foreign  banks  and  organizations  (see  ch.  23,  Foreign  Economic 
Relations), 

Banco  Nacional  de  Comercio  Exterior  (BANCOMEXT) 

The  original  function  of  the  Banco  Xacional  de  Comercio  Exterior, 
established  in  1935,  was  to  act  as  the  promoter,  organizer,  and  de- 
veloper of  foreign  commerce.  This  is  still  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  bank.  Yet,  BAXOOMEXT  has  tended  to  ent^r  virtually  any 
area  of  financial  activity  that  might  be  even  remotely  connected  \\\t\\ 
Mexico's  foreigu  trade  i)osition.  It  finances  the  production  of  poten- 
tially ex{X)rtahle  items  as  well  as  items  actually  produced  for  export. 
It  advises  exporters,  puts  them  in  contact  with  foreign  representatives 
and  potential  purchasers,  and  gives  infonnation  and  assistance  on 
the  means  of  transport  and  packaging  of  products.  In  this  capacity, 
BAXCOMEXT  has  been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  companies 
facilitating  maritime  trade  and  has  been  given  responsibility  for 
managing  go\ernment  trust  funds  created  for  renovation  of  port 
facilities.  BAXCOMEXT  also  manages  funds  that  in\est  in  enter- 
prises active  in  mineral  export*^-. 

The  reduction  in  export  activity  during  World  War  II  resulted 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  i)urview  of  BAXCOMEXT.  Its  ac- 
tivities now  entailt'd  financial  hUi)i)ort  to  the  production  of  what  were 
politically  detorniined  as  "ei^:^ential  food  articles,"  tlie  maintenance  of 
an  agricultural  price  stabilization  program  (in  coordination  with  other 
government  agencies),  and,  more  generally,  the  extending  of  financial 
supi)ort  to  the  oflirial  j)rogram  of  development  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, e.si)ecially  of  exportable  comnKnlitiesS.  This  aspect  of  BAXCOM 
EXT's  operations  has  in  turn  led  to  conrx^rn  about  such  things  as 
terhnicines  of  agricultural  production,  i)roducers'  organizations,  com- 
muniration,  and  commercial  {wlicy.  Of  the  total  credit  authorized  by 
the  bank,  some  50  percent  now^  goes  to  price  regulation  and  about  25 
[)errent  each  to  production  loans  and  for  commercial  purposes  (see 
ch.  20,  Industry). 
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National  Agrarian  Development  Banks 

Aside  from  regional  banks,  there  are  nou*  three  agrarian  develop- 
ment banks  (see  ch.  19,  Agriculture).  One,  the  Banco  Xacional  Agro- 
pecuario,  founded  in  1965,  is  still  too  new' to  be  adequately  evaluated. 
The  other  two  banks,  the  Banco  Xacional  dc  Credito  Agricola  y  Gana- 
dero  (BANGRICOLA),  founded  in  1920,  and  th?  Banco  Nacional  de 
Credito,  Ejidal  (BAXJIDAL),  established  in  1935,  are  among  the 
oldest,  largest,  and  most  important  public  credit  institutions  in  Slexico. 
BANGRICOLA  was  the  first  of  the  national  banks  established  by  the 
government.  It  specialized  in  loans  to  small  farmers.  The  majority  of 
the  bank  s  credits  are  in  working  capital  loans.  The  main  sources  of 
its  funds  are  the  federal  government,  foreign  credits,  and  domestic 
banks.  BAXJIDAL  was  created  to  aid  farmers  who  work  the  com- 
munal lands  of  the  Revolutionary  ejido  agricultural  system.  Both 
banks  were  originally  highly  centralized,  but  since  the  late  1950's,  they 
ha\  e  begun  to  set  up  a  network  of  regional  branches  located  throughout 
the  country. 

Agrarian  credit  policies  involve  both  the  "carrot"  and  the  "stick" 
as  a  means  of  influencing  agricultural  development  and  of  directing 
agricultural  priorities  toward  national  goals.  Credit  from  both  "  .N 
GRICOLA  and  BANJIDAL  is  used  to  enforce  programs  of  t^  ujiical 
assistance  and  advice.  The  allotments  of  total  credit  usually  -i'e  made 
after  the  adoption  and  completion  of  specific  techiniques  by  the  pro- 
ducer. As  a  result,  these  banks  have  become  central  to  the  whole  process 
of  agricultural  technical  assistance  in  Mexico.  Since  harvests  are  gen- 
erally the  only  effective  collateral  on  loans,  the  banks  have  become 
engaged  in  the  disposal  of  these  harvests  as  a  means  of  protecting 
themselves  against  loss.  Thus,  the  agrarian  banks  have  become  deeply 
involved  in  regulating  the  conditions  of  sale  of  agricultural  products. 
They  own  and  operate  processing  plants  and  stta-age  facilities,  and 
participate  in  the  government  price-support  programs.  In  efl'ect,  the 
market  for  agricultural  connnodities  is  tightly  controlled. 

Banco  Nacional  de  Obras  y  Servicios  Publicos 

The  Banco  Xacional  de  Qbras  y  Servicios  Publicos  was  created  in 
1966  through  the  merging  of  the  Banco  Xacional  Hipotecario  Urbano 
y  de  Obras  Piiblicas  (BNHUOP)  and  the  then  liquidated  Banco 
X'acional  do  Transportes.  BXHUOP  had  become  at  the  time  of  the 
merging  in  10(>r>  tlie  second  largest  national  development  bank  in 
terms  of  total  assets.  It  was  exceeded  only  by  Xacional  Financiera. 
Undoubtedly  the  general  size  and  importance  of  the  new  Banco 
Nacional  do  Obras  y  Sf  ^vicios  Publicos  will  remain  much  the  same  as 
its  predecessors,  as  likely  will  its  activitie^r^riiese  consist  of  the  financ- 
ing of  public  works,  federal  and  residential  construct  Ion,  and  expanded 
private  transportation  facilities. 


other  Nuiional  Development  Banks  and  Credit  Institutions 

There  ai-o  five  other  national  development  banks  that  supply  credit 
to  areas  that  roquire  special  attention.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Fomento 
Cooporativo  be^nn  operation  in  1944.  It  provides  credit  for  a  number 
of  cooperative  societies  set  up  during  the  1930's.  Substantial  support 
from  this  bank  now  is  directed  to  fishing,  truck  transport,  sugar 
processing,  and  salt  production,  as  well  as  small  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. It  administers  a  special  trust  fund  extending  credit  and  tech- 
nological assistance  to  the  largo*  artisan  portion  of  the  Mexican 
population.         '  ^ 

The  Banco  de  Comei^io  do  Distrito  Federal  was  established  in  W43 
when  inflationary  conditions  and  shortages  of  consumer  goods  had 
caused  the  cost  of  living  iTulex  in  Mexico  City  to  move  up  steeply.  The 
hank  was  instituted  as  a  means  of  providing  special  low-cost  credit  to 
the  small  merchants  of  Mexico  City  and  to  assist  them  in  forming 
association^^  to  reduce  purchasing,'  costs  and  in  maintaining  a  "reason- 
able price  level  for  the  consumer." 

The  Banco  Xacional  del  Ejercito  y  de  la  Armada,  founded  in  1946, 
was  ori^nnally  organized  to  direct  the  savings  of  the  military  into 
productive  channels.  Today  it  is  more  generally  concerned  with  con- 
'  sumer  and  mortgage  loans  for  military  personnel.  The  bank  also  man- 
ages an  obligatory  savings  fund  for  enlisted  men,  administers  the  mili- 
tary life  insurance  program,  and  operates  stores  for  military  families. 
The  Banco  Xacional  Cinematografico  and  the  Financiera  Nacional 
Azucarcni  are  h.uik<  obliged  to  funding  the  development  of  the  mone 
and  sugar  industries. 

Aside  from  tlie^o  national  development  banks,  there  are  an  impor- 
tant  s(»t  of  what  are  called  "auxiliary  cred'  ustitutions''  functioning 
in  the  Mexican  economy.  The  Patronato  del  Ahorro  Xacional  is  a 
rapidly  expar\ding  organization  for  the  special  purpose  of  facilitating, 
protecting,  and  stinuihiting  the  savings  of  people  who  ordinarily  do 
not  have  contact  with  savings  organizations.  The  Union  Nacional  de 
Credito  was  specifically  instituted  to  aid  credit  unions  in  general,  and 
the  Union  Xacional  de  Productores  de  Azilcar  was  instituted  to  aid 
the  sugar  industry  in  particular.  The  Nacional  Monte  de  Piedad,  the 
Xational  Pawnshof)  is  a  savings  and  credit  institution  dating  back  to 
f  lie  colonial  period.  . 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  nnmber  of  private  financial  institutions  ha^5  grown  more  than 
four- fold  from  10 10  to  the  present.  Except  for  the  founding  of  some 
^avint'S  and  loan  associations  in  the  1050^8,  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  types  of  credit  institution  .  operating  l>efore  1040.  More  signifi-. 
cant,  however,  has  been  the  great  iiicrease  in  the  numl>er  of  branches 
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fui(t  agencies  of  the  existing  institutions  of  which  there  were  more 
than  2,500  in  existence  in  1UG5  ii^  opi)osecl  to  03  in  1940.  Even  though 
the  private  banking  system  is  very  urban  oriented,  the  distribu.  an  of 
a  variety  of  credit  institutions  is  now  such  that  moh>t  borrowei*s  and 
lenders  throughout  the  country  have  access  to  the  national  money  and 
capitiil  market.  A  possible  exception  arc  the  farmei*s  who,  at  least  on 
the  ejidos,  are  in  part  hampered  in  obtaining  credit  due  to  a  lack  of 
collateral,  because  of  the  nontransferable  nature  of  their  property 
rights  (see  ch,  19,  Agriculture) . 

Unlike  those  of  the  publicly-owned  financial  institutions,  the  re- 
sources of  the  private  credit  institutions  have  been  mobilized  almost 
entirely  in  the  domestic  market.  Less  than  10  percent  each  is  derived 
from  credits  of  the  IJanco  de  Mexico  and  from  foreign  sources.  Since 
the  private  institutions,  unlike  their  public  counterparts,  are  proht- 
motivated  firms,  changes  in  supply  and  demand  conditions  in  the 
market  and  changes  in  the  go\ernniental  policies  governing  their 
operations,  influence  Ijoth  the  sources,  and  uses  of  funds  and  their 
relati\  e  rates  of  growth.  • 

C!ommercial  hanks  and  findnderas  are  by  far  the  most  important 
privnte  credit  institutions  in  Mexico.  Moitgage  banks  have  maintained 
their  relative  position  in  the  private  credit  structure,  in  large  part  due 
to  the  preference  for  their  obligations  among  investors;  but,  their 
assets  account  for  no  more  than  2  [)erccnt  of  those  of  all  financial  insti- 
tutions. With  the  exception  of  the  organized  security  exchanges  and 
the  private  insurance  organizations,  other  auxiliary  financial  institu- 
tions do  not  yet  play  a  very  significant  role  in  the  financial  piwess. 

Theix)  is  a  pronounced  urban  concentration  in  the  activities  of  com- 
mercial banks  and  ftnaiwieras.  At  the  end  of  1963  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  credits  and  investments  of  private  banks  were  concentrated  in 
10  large  cities  and  fully  60  percent  was  in  Mexico  City  alone.  The 
sources  of  funds  are  somewhat  loss  concent rat^nl,  the  10  largest  cities 
providing  about  two-thirds  of  the  demand  de[>ositb  and  some  10  i)er- 
cent  of  the  time  and  savings  dep<>sits. 

The  commercial  banking  system  is  highly  concentrated.  Six  Iwiding 
institutions  control  some  CO  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  commercial 
banks.  Two  of  these,  Banco  Xacional  de  Mexico  and  Banco  de  Comer- 
cio,  control  over  30  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  more  than  100  commer- 
cial hanks  in  Mexico.  The  commci  cial  bank's  contml  most  of  the  large 
fnanrwra-ij  holding  some  two-thirds  of  all  tlicir  assets.  An  exanijilc 
of  this  financial  concentration  is  the  Banco  du  Corriercio,  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  banks  in  Mcxif^o,  which  controls  a  group  iii^  huling 
the  la^ge^st  fincnci*.  ra  in  the  countrx ,  one  of  tlu*  largest  njoHgage  banks 
in  the  country,  and  a  large  insui'ance  company. 

The  Mexican  government  has  frequently  called  upon  the  leading 
financial  groups,  as  reprei?entati\  es  of  the  private  scctt)r,  to  extend  their 
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art'nitles  into  iiulustrial  aiul  commercial  enterprises  previously  held 
by  foreign  firnw.  This,  among  other  things,  has  led  to  hirge  banking- 
industrial-commercial  c()mi)loxes  whose  corts  are  the  financial  systems 
mentioned  abo\o.  Control  of  the.se  giant  economic  groups  is  vested  in 
about  10  or  12  families. 

Also,  there  i-  a  hoa\y  dependence  uijou  internal  ilnancing  in  the 
I»rivate  sector.  This  is  because  most  Me.xican-owned  business  enter- 
l)rises  are  clo.^oly  held  by  a  family  or  group;  they  would  prefer  not 
to  deal  with  large,  autonomous  financial  iii^titutions.  Certain  enter- 
[U'ises,  particularly  in  agriculture,  residential  construction,  and  small 
businesses,  liaxe  only  limited  access  to  the  money  and  credit  market. 
Also,  the  co.^t  of  capital  has  generally  been  quite  high,  in  large  part 
due  to  the  go\  ernmentally  iudu^  cd  scarcity  of  funds. 

Banking  Institutions 

The  lawft  d  Mexn  o  that  govern  i)i  i\ ate  credit  institutions  recognize 
seven  dilferent  t\i)es  of  credit  organization:  batuos  </e  deposito 
(deposit  hanlc^),  rm  iotuii  de  dtpoilto  d*  ohorro  (sa\  iugs  banks)  ,^0- 
rJufad/'.s  fnuauUn/s  (private  investment  Institutions),  hanco.s  liipote- 
a//ms-  (mortgage  banks),  aor'ndades  dc  capltidhaaon  (capitalization 
bank^),  r/.w/t'  ahorro  y  pvUtamo  para  la  rieienda  familiar  (savings 
and  loan  banks),  and  socitdades  fiduciaria^i  (trust  associations). 

While  legally  treated  as  sei»arate  institutions,  tiie  functions  per- 
formed by  savings  banks  are  usually  combined  as  departments  of 
deposit  banks.  Thc^e  combinations  constitute  conunerciai  banks  whose 
facilities  aie  similar  to  those  provided  by  commercial  banks  in  the 
Tnited  States,  including  checking  aucouiUs,  sa\ings  accounts,  trust 
operation-,  and  loan  departments.  Nearly  7U  percent  of  the  resources 
nf  conimen  lal  banks  are  deri\ed  from  checking  and  sa\ings  accounts, 
predominantly  (*•:)  percent)  the  founcr.  These  banks  imest  about  25 
percent  of  their  fuiuls  in  bonds  and  stocks  and  about  50  percent  in 
t  ivdn^.  The  major  [Kntion  of  the  credits  aie  issued  to  businesses  and 
iiuTu idual.-,  sr*  percent  of  which  aie  shoit-teim  (less  than  one  year). 
Cnnnnercia]  banks  handle  most  sun  ings  and  trust  activities  in  the 
country,  and  aie  almost  the  only  source  of  consumer  loans. 

The  jiiuuu  it  ra^-i  are  industrial  investment  of  development  banks. 
IUm  au-e  <jf  Ihe  niuie  long  teini  natuie  of  t  heir  cieilits,they  are  probably 
of  gi cater  importanrc  to  the  Mexican  industrial  .sector  than  arc  the 
coniiiRrcial  bank.-^.  The  prl\.ite  in\e-tnient  b.mks  obtain  most  of  their 
funds  from  their  own  bonds,  foielgn  cui  lenrv  liabilities,  and  notes  and 
leitlficate^  of  depi^^it  to  individuals  and  busincs.^es.  These  funds  are 
u-ed  pi  In<  lpall\  ( o\c  i  00  pen  cht)  for  credits  to  indi\  iduals  and  bubi- 
iics-e-,  more  tli.ui  tw(j  thiid.si>f  which  are  granted  fora  \ear  or  longer. 

0\er  20  mortgage  bank,  weie  in  opeiation  in  1905.  Although  their 
opeiatious  me  small  wlun  com[)arcd  fo  tho.-e  of  the  commercial  banks 


or  finaricieras^  tlic  mortgage  banks  represei;t  an  important  source  of 
long-term  credit  tlirougli  tlie  granting  of  mortgage  loans  and  by  guar- 
anteeing mortgages  issued  by  private  individuals. 

Capitalization  banks  handle  a  very  sn.all  portion  of  total  private 
credit  operations.  Their  main  function  is  to  provide  a  means  for  future 
small  businessmen  to  accumulate  enough  capital  to  get  started.  Finally, 
while  as  yet  not  completely  successful  in  their  operations,  savings  and 
loan  banks  enable  the  small  saver  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to 
qualify  for  a  loan  to  purchase  a  house. 

Insurance  Companies 

There  are  more  than  70  private  insurance  companies  operating  in 
Mexico.  Their  actions  are  inspected  by  the  Comision  Nacional  de 
Seguros^  whose  niembei's  are  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
The  portfolios  of  the  insurance  companies  fall  under  the  provisions 
of  the  reserve  rcquii^emont.s  imposed  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico  and 
the  National  Insurance  Commission.  An  obligatory  paii  of  these  port- 
folios are  government  securities  yielding  3  to  6  percent  annually. 

As  in  the  banking  system,  there  are  both  public  and  private  insur- 
ance institutions.  In  national  insurance  agencies  the  state  participates 
in  the  fonn  of  nrajority  stockholder,  or  it  has  the  right  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  the  members  on  the  board  of  directors  or  approve  or  veto 
resolutions  passed  by  the  stockholders  or  the  board. 

Domestic  private  firms,  as  well  as  branches  of  foreign  firms  desir- 
ing to  operate  in  Mexico,  must  first  liave  their  mode  and  method  of 
operation  approved  by  tK  Minister  of  Finance.  In  the  past,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  policy  coverage  by  these  insurance  firms  has  been  on 
fire  and  other  casualty  contracts.  The  growth  of  life  insurance  has 
been  limited  by  a  prevailing  fear  of  inflation  and  high  concentration 
of  income  distribution.  Thus,  as  late  as  1960,  much  less  than  half  the 
existing  companies  handled  life  inburance,  and  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  policies  issued  and  some  5  percent  of  insurance  value  was  in  life 
insurance.  As  the  inflationary  psychology  has  subsided  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  the  middle-income  brackets  risen,  there 
has  been  a  very  rapid  growth  in  the  amount  of  life  insurance  purchased 
by  the  population,  making  Mexico  today  one  of  the  top  usei'S  of  life 
insurance  in  Latin  America.  This  changed  acceptance  of  insurance 
as  a  long-term  form  of  savings  contract  has  been  reflected  in  the  accel- 
erated growth  of  the  financial  reiJx.an:"»sof  private  insurance  companies. 

As  a  part  of  its  overall  program  of  agrarian  and  agricultural  re- 
form, tlu>  government  in  1934  fostered  an  agricultural  insurance  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  a  consortium,  to  provide  coverage  where  private 
companies  found  the  costs  and  the  risks  too  high  (see  ch.  19,  Agri- 
culture). The  new  program's  coverage  includes  frost,  drought,  floods, 
hailstorm  damage,  exccssi\e  moisture,  hurricanes,  fire,  and  plant  pests 
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juul  di.sc^iso.  Tliis  pro^nam  is  IuhuIIoaI  in  i)art  tlirougli  Mutual  Aid 
Assoeiatiuiis  organi/cd  l)y  a<rnculturists  and  cattlemen  in  each  state 
in  Mexico.  The  federal  government  subsidizes  the  new  system  by 
covering  the  excess  of  losses  over  [)remiunis  and  indemnities;  because 
crop  damage  tends  to  be  high  in  Mexico,  the  government  subsidy  is 
generally  high.  Part  of  the  i)rograni  is  obligatory  when  a  loan  is 
obtained  from  one  of  the  national  de\elopment  banks.  The  general 
coverage  of  this  extended  agricultural  insurance  program,  liowever, 
has  been  relatively  small. 

The  Securities  Market  and  Exclianges 

A  stork  exchange  of  some  sort,  either  formal  or  informal,  has  existed 
In  Mexico  City  since  about  1800.  The  present  exchange  is  based  on 
legislation  passed  in  19:>2,  empowering  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
establish  securities  exchanges  under  laws  similar  to  those  governing  , 
"auxiliary  credit  institutions"  in  the  nation.  The  Ministry  subsequently/ 
created  three  exchanges  (Bolsa  de  Valores),  in  Mexico  City  in  lO-i?, 
in  Monterrey  in  1050,  and  in  Guadalajara  in  19G0.  The  Ley  Organica 
of  1010  specifically  charged  Nacional  Financiera  with  the  task'^^of 
ile\eloi)ing  and  maintaining  the  Mexico  City  exchange.  NAF^N  has 
subsequently  done  con^siderablo  trading  on  tlu;  exchange,  though  most 
of  its  trading  acti\ity  has  been  limited  to  its  own  and  government 
i-ocurities. 

In  10-16,  the  Comision  Nacional  do  Yalores  (Natioiial  Securities 
Commission)  was  founded  to  regulate  the  stock  exchange  in  Mexico. 
The  comtnission  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  government  and 
the  private  sector.  In  addition  to  regulatory  responsibilities  the  Securi- 
ties Commission  has  attempted  to  channel  national  savings  (and  par- 
ticularly institutional  funds)  toward  those  areas  considered  crucial 
foreconomi  \  development  by  political  policy  makers. 

The  total  transactions  on  all  three  exchanges  in  ilexico  comprise 
no  more  tiian  5  to  10  percent  of  all  the  set  iiritles  traded  in  the  country. 
The  main  reason  for  the  large  "over-the-counter'' trading  is  that  almost 
all  public  and  i)rivate  banking  in.stitutions  generally  conduct  their 
transactioiis  dire(*tly  with  bnyers  and  sellers  of  securities.  These  gen- 
erilly  are  other  banking  institutions  and  related  to  the  market  support 
oprration.s  of  th^  Banco  de  Mexico  aiul  NAFIN.  Furthermore,  of  the 
'^ernritics  traded  directly  on  the  organized  exchanges  only  little  more 
than  0  perPt'Ut  of  the  transactions  involve  equity  securities,  almost 
all  of  whicli  an>  industi  ial  sharos.  Tins  is  due  in  large  i)art  to  tlie 
(h^ire  for  tdosely  held  i^ontrol  of  industrial  enterprise,  to  discrimina- 
tory tax  dt'ductions  favoring  interest  paunents  and  not  dividends, 
and  to  the  high  co^t  of  this  means  of  financing  under  prospects  of 
inflation.  The  lu^oportiou  of  transact ion.s  in\ oh  ing  equities  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years,  however,  doubling  between  lOGO  and  1*^05. 
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Moreover,  altliou^^li  mmW  as  a  proportion  of  transactions  on  organized 
exchanges,  by  i-ougli  t\stiinate  the  ratio  of  corporate  stock  to  total 
liiiancial  assets  is  about  one-foiutli  and  that  to  national  wealth  is 
about  one-tenth,  both  relatively  high,  especially  for  a  developing 
country.  If  one  iiurhules  all  transactions  made  outside  of  the  exchange 
but  registered  \\\t\\  it,  the  Mexico  City  excluiiige  is  by  far  the  largest 
in  Latin  America, 

Over  90  percent  of  the  outstanding  volume  of  fixed-yield  securities 
traded  on  organized  exchanges  consists  of  govenunent  bonds,  cedulas 
hipotecariaSy  mortgage  bonds,  financial  bonds,  certificados  de  par- 
ticlpacioix  of  Nacional  Financiera,  and  other  such  instruments.  This 
is  principally  because  their  prices  are  supported  at  par  through  a 
willingness  of  the  various  issuing  institutions  to  buy  or  sell  their  secu- 
rities at  any  time,  to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  financial  instru- 
ments relative  to  other  assets  and  bolster  confidence  in  the  financial 
market.  The  practice  is  also  necessary  to  compete  in  a  market  charac- 
terized by  a  strong  preference  for  assets  which  are  quickly  convertible 
into  cash. 

FINANCING  SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT 

Since  lOJtO  private  institutions  have  been  the  nuiin  means  of  chan- 
neling loanable  funds  in  the  domestic  nuirket  (see  ch,  22,  Domestic 
Trade).  Public  financial  institutions  were  not  unimportant  but  their 
liabilities  were  largely  in  foreign  currencies.  The  most  outstanding 
xeature  of  the  majority  of  financial  inpcrunients  employed  is  their  high 
degree  of  liquidity,  or  ability  to  be  readily  converted  into  cash.  The 
market  preference  for  liquid  (inahclal  as:5ets  is  largely  a  product  of 
the  long  i)eriod  of  inflation  that  lasted  until  the  mid-1950's.  Financial 
ufcsjta  readily  marketable  at  short  notice  allowed  one  to  convert  hold- 
ings nito  items  that  would  protect  the  real  value  of  his  wealth  against 
erosion  from  price  increases.  This  strong  preference  for  liquidity  was 
manifested  principally  in  the  persistence  of  short -telin  claims.  Such 
readily-convertible  debt  obligations  have  assumed  an  ever  increasing 
importance  in  the  money  and  capital  market,  and  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  growth  in  total  banking  system  liabilities. 

Another  significant  characteristic  of  various  forms  of  saving  and 
de|K).sits  was  the  growth  of  instruments  denominated  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. This  growth  reached  sizable  proportions  as  a  consequence  of 
the  devaluations  of  the  peso  in  1948-40  and  in  1951.  It  reflected  a 
hedge  against  further  devaluation.  As  the  peso  tended  to  stabilize 
and  become  one  of  a  select  group  of  international  "hard"  currencies, 
claims  convertible  to  foreign  currencies  began  to  decline,  progrCvSsively 
so  after  1960. 
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IM'ivatc  Savinj^s  and  Credit 

Tlu'  iiiUu-t  idiv  [muI  oji  ^.uliitr-^  (iMMJMts  has  Ihh'ii  inuiiitaiiied  by 
t!u'  National  Haiikin^r  ( 'uuinii.s^iun  at  an  extiviuelv  low  rate.  It  has, 
thou^^h,  Wn\  I'DouirhJo  attract  fuiuls.  ]mrticularly  from  hinall 
-a\LMN  m  tlu'  |i!'i)/int'i''.  ru  whuiu  liiirh^'r-)  IcKlini'*  in\L\stiUfnts  arui'ither 
uiifanurMr  una\ ailal)lo.  A-  a  roiiM'(|Urn^i',  h.v>iMir.>  doposit.s  account 
for  Honie  percent  uf  tn(ul  hankin<r  uhliixations.  In  «xLMU;ral,  however, 
^a\in^r:<  llc^Jo.slt^  lia\c  nut  hctn  attiacliu'  to  hir£,^'  and  know  Icd«rahle 
savers. 

Sinrc  VM'jO,  many  funiK  lea\in:  osjts  denominated  in  foreign 
currencies  ha\e  gra\ itated^towan  s[)eriaii/ed  types  at  demand  dfi- 
poMt^  (s(>mc\vhat  akin  to  chcckl  i<.r  accounts)  and  time  liabilities 
(-imihir  to  ra\in|X^  ileposit-)  in  tiio  foun  of  loans  and  acce[)tai,ces  cT 
]»ri\atc  hank-,  h'av  example,  loans  reccned  from  enterprises  and  in- 
dividual- in  return  for  promissorN  notes  are  a  i)rincipal  means  ^^sed 
hy  pi  ivate  pn^uu  a  /v.v  to  attract  fund.-.  On  tlto  other  hand,  commenual 
bank-  u.-e  in\e>tment  trust  as  \ields  compttiti\e  \>ith  those  ohtainabb 
from  p/uunii/v.i  promi.-sory  notes  and  ./i-eptances.  Fimilly,  the  de- 
muid  fi)r  lon^^  term  ohH;::itions,  such  as  financial  bonds  and  cnlahis 
hlpott  >!na.s  has  b  'cu  risinir  .uid  ti:ch  liabilities  now  constitute)  ..bout 
i?5  ^ercent  of  tiie  oankin^  imlebtcdne.-s  outs>tamlin^ir.  CuUJa^  hipo- 
U-'itrlas  arc  a  l>o[)ular  foi  ui  of  mort*ra<;e  certificate  secured  both  by 
leal  e.  t'Ue  and  ^aiarantees  of  the  issuing  mortgago  banks. 

The  ability  of  households  to  .sive  dc[jcnds  up(ui  the  .size  and  distri- 
bution of  per-Oiial  income.  Per  capita  income  in  Mexico  is  moderately 
low,  although  rising  rapidly  (see  ch.  t;,  Social  ^Structure).  The  rate 
of  growth  in  ])er  capita  real  gro.-s  national  prothict  lias  been  about 
:3  percent  a  year  over  the  last  2r)  \ears.  'J'lii^  ri.se  lias  been  accompanied 
^  y  an  incrca-e  in  the  proportion  (d*  the  population  in  the  upper  end 
f  mi 'J  die  income  groups. 

Tluvse  eleme  its,  incr^-iie  le\el  and  income  structure,  in  eti'ect,  create 
two  t)ppu-.)nLr  for.'Ch  With  regard  to  the  it'\el  of  sa\ings  in  Mexico.  The 
loA  real  [)er  caj>ita  in  'onie  level  tends  to  lower  the  savings  It  el.  In 
general,  it  woulil  a])]»ear  that  the  net  direction  of  tliesc  forces  in  the 
M>nntr\,  }:}we\erj  has  been  toward  an  increased  Ic^^d  of  household 
-ning-.  Savings  thiough  financial  a.--et.s  other  than  »rporate -stock 
I-  now  approximately       percent  of  per.=;onal  income. 

S.  iirtf^  through  in>uraru'i*  is  stdl  moderately  rare  in  .Mexico,  and 
]iuu  chtjhi  net^  purchase.^  of  bonils  a!id  deh-entures  is  as  vet  relati\ely 
small.  Although  controlled  by  a  rclati\ely  small  group  of  upper- 
i'nonu'  iiou-ehold-,  saving  ^  ihioiiirh  oipurjite  M<j.'k  ha->  been  \erv 
^Highly  e.-^timated  as  accounting  for  D,-  to  percent  of  disposable  in- 
wunc.  li  that  IS  the  cas^s  then  total  personal  .-.aving  through  financial 
a-cts  (ignoring  the  netting  out  of  personal  debt)  averages  about  4^^ 
o^r>«  2  ;>erc.sd  of  por-ona!  disposable  income. 


Tho  greater  part  of  tlio  loanable  funds  lia\o  him  channeltxl  into 
short-term  loans  and  orodit^.  Almost  all  medium-  and  long-term  funds 
come  from  publicly  owned  linancial  inbtitutiuns,  particularly  Xacional 
Financiera,  and  mortga^o  transactions.  This  has  not  been  a  serious  dis- 
advantage, and  in  fact  tends  to  reflect  most  commercial  and  industrial 
activities,  since  production  techniques  are  still  Ld  -jr  intenal\e  and  com- 
mercial activity  is  usually  satibfied  by  hhort-tenn  financing  of  inven- 
tories and  installment  credits  (see  ch.  :20,  Industry) .  xVs  in  the  past,  tho 
practice  is  still  to  allow  regular  renewals  of  loans,  so  that  short-term 
credit  becomes  in  effect  a  source  of  long-term  fmancing. 

Commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  are  not  significaiitly  ham- 
peroil,  but  the  agricultural  MHtur  ^till  .^hort  of  caj^ital  due  to  high 
risk  and  lack  of  collateral.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the  crJdit  avail- 
able to  agriculture  comet;  irom  private  banking  in.^titutions,Mm^bt  of 
that  being  concentrated  on  the  highly  commcrciali/.ud  agrieulture'oT 
the  northwest. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  soiiie  agricultural  iu\  estnients,  uioncy 
credits  outside  of  the  larger  urban  areas  are  for  \  cry  .^hort-ten/is,  often 
lent  by  vendors,  com  padres^  or  friends.  Repayments  aie  expected  after 
the  weekly,  twice- weekly,  or  daily  markets.  Generally  in  rural  preab, 
however,  there  is  a  great  reluctance  eitiier  to  borro>^  or  to  lend,  based 
in  most  cases  on  a  sen^e  of  economic  insecurity  typical  of  largely 
agrarian  societies.  This  stems  from  a  feeling  that  repa}  ment  is  de^jend- 
ent  upon  the  elements,  which  are  clearly  beyond  human  control. 


The  main  source  of  government  financing  through  u-edit  has  been 
shifted  from  direct  issuance  of  newly  printed  monev  b\  the  Banco  de 
Mexico  to  other  k'ndei*j5  in  the  \\^teiiu  iu'inupall\  [>ii\ate  (i.^ancial 
institutions.  The  private  financial  organizations  ha\v^  m  effect,  been 
forced,  under  threat  of  penaltj,  to  pro-ide  a  large  volume  of  i datively 
low  cost  financing  to  the  government  sector  thiough  a  carefidly 
planned  use  of  the  selective  eredit-cjntiol  mechanism  in  the  central 
bank^s  reserve  requirement  policies.  As  a  consequence,  v\hilc  th(  ha^ 
been  a  significant  drop  in  the  in(!ationar}  preb.^ures  induced  by  gov- 
ernnimtal  liiuiiu-iiig  thiough  the  pi-intui^  of  papei  niuiK*\,  tlu^e  ha> 
ab-o  been  asignificanL  diversion  of  fimuu  ial  resources  ((.the  fiiianciiig 
of  governmental  expenditure^  This  makes  loanable  fund.^  lM)(h  h^ircc 
iVnCi  costly  in  the  private  sector  of  the  ihoh.huv.  This  Nurciiv  i^  <»ulv 
partially  relieved  by  the  expansion  of  foreign  credit.^  tu  the  i>ul)l]c 
sector.  Yet,  the  recorded  domestic  indei>tedne.^i>  of  entei pri.ses,  both 
public  and  private,  and  individuals  has  tended  to  inerca-e  far  nituu 
rapidly  than  has  that  of  (he  governmont  sector. 

There  arc  three  priru  ipal  M)Uive.-  from  wlii«  h  iinan^  ing  of  puh]i« 
enter[u*ise.-^  can  be  ohtamed.  the  go\ernreut  .ect<u\  nthti*  dome^itic 
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-ouivcs  JiJi.l  (h^-  i\»u'i:rii  Aliiiouirh  th^  fiiriuv  tciul^  to  vary 

widely  i'n>m  wmt  ti)  \t  .n  .  it  wtntKl  i|'|HMr  Ihut,  on  ii\ tTui^e  only  iibout 
L>0  pcivrnt  of  toi.il  {nihlir  ( lan  pri^t'  in\ ('-^{{^l^{it  rxpcudituros  comes 
iroiu  t  ilonu^-tii*  nunivy  aiul  *a])ital  iii;ukrt.  Kt'liaiu'o  \\[nm  foreign 
l>o»io\vin<x  ha^  dniii.iti.  all^\  in»'U  iM'tl  to  th*'  point  t^hiMlic  ainortiza- 
noii  ]»u\tiii'iit-  li  ur  ;)tv(.UK'  a  -''I  uMt-  j'l'oMi'iji,  ajnoiuitlnir  t«>  luoiv  thaw 
J<)  iH'i.  I'Dt  of  tin  |K  -iJ  \  ilwv  of  Mt'xu  an  ^  \in>r(.->  of  ^mhIs  aiul  MTvices 
(^iT  ill.  J->,  Foit'iirn  lv<>ni»rnit  lu'lat i< ni-) .  ,i  ron-oqui'Hrr,  :i  »;ivater 
ivliain'i'  lia^  iu'^nni  to  Wt-  pi.,  vd  on  inJiaiial  finaiu  inir  of  piil>li'M*nter- 
privo  artlMtiO'^.  a  finanrintr  natlio<l  nia;h'  p'»s-iljle  throiiL^li  a  oonsid- 
crahle  iinpt o\ enn-..:  In  th<Mr  fntul  Mni.  ture. 

CURRENCY 

Use  of  Money 

\^«)-^t  propir  tud  i\  .ii  Aft \i.  o  n-i' nioni'\  ioatrv'<  t  x^'lianixc's  of  «jcoods 
an<l  » iiT-.  Thr  i'Nt^opt iitns  au'  tiiv  n\nn'  nanoto  Indian  cU'jnents  liv- 
alonir  thf  .\f('\ii  Ml  (iuati'inal  m  !•<  Mlrr  in  (1jiapa>.  Canipe<'hc,  and 
Qnintana  Koo.  \n  t]u -tnall  rural,  and  Mronirly  Indian  population 
t'^'iitcr-.  \  \iviv  nm.  !i  hat tiTlniX  of  lo<  all \  produu'd  jzood.-.  Sometimes 
commodity  niunt'v  n-ed  althouLdi  It  u»Hild  apptsir  that,  hocause  of 
the  almost  nationwide  ac.  t-ptahiht  \  of  fidu<'iar\  rnon.  \ ,  the  use  of 
t  oinrno4ht  it'^  a^  niune  \  iwiv.  K\  en  m  tow  of  as  many  as  a.UOO  inliab- 
itants  ntai  -u^'h  hii  rit  les  a  -  ( tu.idal  \  jat  a  a  no  Mr.\i<'o  Tity,  however, 
there  still  U  extendi \e  trade  raiiit'cl  on  ]>\  niroi-.  of  barter.  The  ex- 
t  han^e  rates.  e\en  if  they  are  ui  tenns  of  money  prices,  are  fre^ 
qiiently  "^et  l\v  custom  and  Imbedded  In  a  network  <)f  exf ra-eeonomic 
-o/lal  i'elatlon-  and  obLnatloiis.  A  lot  in  of  civdit  will  son  let  imes  occur 
in  barter  trafi^a<'t ion^  enilUMi  Inir  tin*  ex<'han*^^"'  of  the  xime  tvpc  of 
irood-^  to  be  haiided  o\  fr  on  dlll'ei  ent  da\  i  \  pe  of  ''barter''  credit 

K  j)artieulaii\  prt\ahnt  wltli  hluldx  jiei  I-hablr  »:^>ods,  su<'!i  as  meat, 
where  vlaiirrhtfi  or  |i  n\*-t  m  u  <"  'at  it  ^Moeh  d ' Ot^  inL^  t One-, 

Monetary  Policy 

Uidikt'  i\\x  m  th^  ino-t  id\an.e.l  in*bj-f !  sab/cd  (onntries 

wheiea  bjlan'  i^-^tin-'k  bi'fv.f  ai  rnoru-taiv  and  fi-'al  por:.'\  toa»dne\e 
ihivi  na]  ^XHTAth  ainl  extei  n  tl  bala/K  e,  ^b'\k'o  lia-  had  to  p]a**e  dor 
leliani'e  on  nifue'tary  control  hnltpif'-  ilwu  on  the  fi^/al  s\^fein. 
Th:^  I-  due  to  the  mirked^v  h>'\  ir-pon-i s *'ne--  of  t  tx  M»\eimos  to 
chauf^e-  lii  irro--  nith»nal  ptoiiuf!.  TiiU  inihalm.  e  pio])ablv 
torr*'it<d  b\  i'lfjM'  ♦•i'r<  t  !\ t>  !  j\  pulu'ii-  b  I^iblle  Financc). 

^bjnetaiy  mi  t-ut»-  of  a  •  nnwnt  lonal  -oil.  namely,  open-m  trket 
opeiatlon-  art'l  \  iiiat'«      in  tlit*  di-i-omit  late.  ha\e  <:en(»iallv  pro\'(Hl 
eireeti\e  in  >b'\h'(j  ilmn  Ui  iiunv  hiLdily  indtist i  iali/ed  .ouiitrles. 


Tilis  is  largely  due  to  the  le>^  udl  integrated  overall  i-redit  market 
iind  to  a  de^iire  nut  to  iv\\  on  intuiest-rate  adjustments  which  might 
well  work  to  inhibit  investnieiit  exjjenditures  and.  thuiufure,  economic 
growth.  Overall  monetary  jiolicj  ib  usually  determined  in  broad  detail 
by  the  Minister  of  Finaiho  with  ^lo^e  ctutMiltatioii  of  the  Banco  de 
M6xi(*o  and  Xariomil  Finant  ieni.  Over  the  u\irs,  this  policy  has  gen- 
onilly  changed  in  resiuai^e  to  de\  eh^pment  of  the  nuinetary  and  capital 
market  and  to  underlying  change.^  in  t!ie  ^trui  tnre  of  production  and 
the  distribution  of  in^^onie. 

The  hasic  policy  inhtrument  governing  the  .si'j  of  the  mone\  supply 
antl  ^he  availability  of  credit  is  the  reserve  reijuirement.  Prl\ate  banks 
are  legally  required  to  maintain  rpser\e.^  with  the  Banco  dc  Mexico 
in  cash  an  ccurities  in  amounts  equal  to  .-perified  percentages  of  their 
deposits  and  other  selected  liabilities.  This  provides  the  central  bank 
with  a  means  of  preventing  or  encouraging  money  creatit.n  and  credit 
expiunion.  The  legal  re>erve  requirements  are  based  l>oth  on  total  de- 
posit obligations  at  any  moment  in  time  and  on  increments  (or  ^Mnar- 
ginal  increaj^es")  o\  er  deposit  levels  on  previously  specified  dates.  This 
form  or  ^'marginal"  reserve  lequirement  has  pn»\en  to  be  a  m<Jst  useful 
technique,  even  though  it  involves  problems  of  cuirei't  and  prompt 
diagnosis  of  changes  in  market  ccjndifions.  It  allow^  tight  control  to 
be  exercised  over  credit  e\paij>i(»n  hut  also  because  it  allows  smooth 
adjustment  in  a  banks  icscr\e  p(»sltion  without  fon-ing  a  drastic  and 
l)erh.  >s  potentially  destabilizing  rc\  isioii  of  a  banks  ]>oitfolio.  It 
penalizes  those  banks  that  [»ersist  in  lin  reasing  eu»dits  most  rapidlv 
during  ptiiods  of  iestricti\e  polity  while  favoring  lhu>e  -aiiie  banks 
when  porn-\  makers  are  attcni[»tmg  t(»  piomott*  eredit  e.xpansion: 
thereby  it  exercises  a  generally  stabilizing  infhieic^e. 

The  original  cash  reser\e  re([uirentents  had  been  snpjjlemented  in 
194S  and  1919  by  re<[uii(  ments  governing  the  di\ision  of  bank  assets 
between  various  t^pes  of  set  luitles  and  other  asset.s.  Thus,  the  Ba>?co 
de  Mex'  o  b\  means  of  the^e  select  i\e  credit  rout  lols  is  able  to  inf^leiice 
direaly  the  allocatio  n  of  credit  rci^ourccs  betueeit  competing' claim- 
ant^ in  the  Cf^^nomy.  The-e  refjuirements  foice  pri\ato  credit  insti- 
tutions ^o  acquire  securities  or  grant  credits  which  might  otherwise 
not  a|  pear  attiactue.  Also,  tlies  tend  iu  neutralize  expan-.ioiiar\  ex- 
cess reserves  while  afToidini,^  a  iiican-  uf  -hifting  public  ^ecui  ities  from 
the  ceni  bank  port  folio  to  portfolio- nf  the  pj  i\ ate  <-redit  institu- 
tion^. 'I  Uh  pie\ents  potential  iiillation.ii  \  pre--ures  fiom  motmting 
as  would  Oi'i  i't  {limugli  the  financing  of  puidi.*  debt  b*.  the  i^rinting 
of  papjer  moncN.  Morco\er.  (he  Han^o  de  Afexico  i^  able  to  direct  the 
pri\a(e  cnnlit  ins^ltutlon^  t.>  u^e  a  specified  jJCiMMitage  of  the  fuials 
for  national  economic  de\e!o|Jinent.  In  addition,  these  (|ualiti\e  or 
selective  credit  <'ontrok  allow  the  Banco  de  Mexico  freedom  to  de- 
termine the  t\pes  and  amount-  of  secuntics  fo  add  to  its  own  port- 
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folio  fus  as  tiu'  typc^  ami  aiiiouiith  k>{  U'dsMount.^  to  inak^ 

availaMe  to  x*!!^)!!^  banking  vv^om  institution-. 

Tlirou<xli  Its  mliM'oiintui^  powtM^  liu'  n^ntMl  l>.tnk  :^  il>lc  to  inllu- 
ence  the  txpos  of  borruwei^  and  the  tvpt'i^  of  collateral  to  be  made 
elli^'ible  by  the  bankin<r  -\bteni.  Moieoxer,  the  power  to  iUetate  to 
MJine  ilegive  the  btnutiiu  of  Ijaiik  \  h^inl«^  lia.^  been  used  lo  reduee  tliC 
degree  of  liciiiidity  uf  bankinij  s\steni  ubli^ation^  and  to  control  the 
volume  oC  fuiul.-,  made  a\aihd;le  to  \aiious  leiidin*^  in^jtitutiou-s.  Tills 

acconiplihhed  b\  Indncin«j;  the  banks  to  extend  the  maturities  of 
their  ubiigations  and  by  f»>rcin»:  them  to  u^e  a  larger  portion  of  their 
roouiLTb  to  m'tpilre  longu  teun  secui  itii.-,  expeeialiy  those  issued  by 
tlie governnuMit  and  other  publie-se<*t(/r  borrower^. 

Money  Supply,  Output,  Prices,  and  Interest  Rates 

Chan^v-  in  the  nione\  .-uppiv  dn**  to  L'hange.-?  in  monetary  policy 
lia\e  had  a  (  Ium'  lelation^hip  to  (Uitput.  priu'^.  and  interest  lat^s  in 
Mexico  -^ihic  IDIu  (a'e  tabic  l>s).  The  money  sup[>ly,  in  the  form  of 
ct>ir-,  curieni  \ ,  aiul  clu'cking  ,iccount.-  iias  grown  at  a  compound  rate 
of  alH>ul  n  pcnetit  ju'V  umi  c  ilMO.  .\bu ('o\  er,  the  ah-ence  of  any 
Mi-talncd  pciiud  of  '"^iglit"  nioi.»'\  ]ia-  bei'ii  influential  in  contributing 
to  the  pioh;nged  pcuinl  of  matiiia!  p^t^gIe^^  experieiuvd  by  Mexico. 

raid  ri'ceiitl\,  the  Mexi-  an  et'oiit>ni\ ,  unable  to  iv.-ti  id  uili  rn<itu>njn 
1  unvncx  nun  ruicnls  bc<  au~e  ot  her-plcdge  to  1  ho  I M  K  to  maintain  free 
tonve!'tibiMt  \  of  I  la'  pi-o.  ua-  t>p^'(iall\  \  ulnenii)le  to  external  ni- 
ilufucc^.  Thi^  wa^  diu  lo  the  law -niatci  lal  and  agricultural  n<iiureof 
lur  international  tiadc  an.*  lu'i  pa.-t  iccoril  of  indati<jn  and  de\aiua 
lion.  Onii'lal  lioldniijf-  of  f<ucign  cxt  Uaiigc  le.-^er.^'b  luue  tended  to 
flu'tu.dc  uidelx.  Tlic-i'  filiation-  in  oiliMil  i*e>er\ ev*^  of  the  Banco  de 
Mrxi^  o,  (  I  vMn\  b\  attempt.^  to  ma  lutain  llu-  inter  nainmal  \ahie  of  the 
pe^).  ha\e  diriM  tlx  alb  <  led  I'u'  lalc  of  inru'a-c  m  the  inone}  supply 
and  u  ]{h  It  tlie  late  nf  groutli  dl  output,  the-  pii<  c  le\eK  <ind  mtere.sl 
rate-.  l\irticulail\  dui  Iul^  tu<>  j^-iind-.  HUi.-i'*  an-l  U):)[-:i\,  largo 
dctii-a.-i^  1*'  the  v.iti'  (d' i'\pan-iori  t-i  liic  ntonev  -U[>pl>.  \Vere  rotfplecl 
wit!i  r-i/eai  ic  <h'(na^c^  in  tiie  olhrial  rc^ciu*-^.  In  neillicr  c«usc  w<is  the 
:  I ,-^ii!l  Ing  (h'ilat  iuii  -ulli*  u  al  tojcuMn  theadveiN^  balance  of  pa\ nients 
i  uiidil  ion-,  and  b<M  11  icquiM'tl  -i/eablc  iU'\  alu«U  lou-  un  H)|S- 10  It)  and 
in  to  ie\t'ivr  tiie  failing  ticnd  in  oliiual  r<>er\c^  (sec  (*h. 

Foi'eign  IvononiM"  Kehitiwns). 

The.-t  i'Xciit-  made  .  K'ai  to  the  M^'XK  an  monetarx  authorities  the 
Uhulcquac\  of  It-,  poh.  \  t<H>l-.  In  in  attempt  to  heighten  the  le.-^pijp- 
«^i\i'nt»-v- of  the  (tonoiii^^  u>  nion*'tai  \  poTu  \  shifts  ,nid  to  smooth  the 
*  \  lit  il  tian-ition^,  tiie  -clet'tive  credit  controls  wui*e  instituted  in 
r.»h  and  1!MU  but  tia  \  ueic  not  fullv  implemciVlcd  until  aftei  the 
r^^.;  leu-v^ion  and  HK^  I  dc^ahnition  anil  wire  nt\t  exten<led  to  the 
p  f/ihi  //  m.s     \  il  I 
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Table  4S.  Indices  of  the  Mexican  Monetary  Experience^  1940-1067 


Money  >  supply    Wholesale  •      Interest »     Exchange  rate 
Year  (in  inilhoiis  prices  rates  (pesos  to 

of  i>esos)         (1950=  100)  U.S.  dollars) 
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1958  

13,388  9 

178.6 

13.  0 

12.  50 

1959  -  

  15  434.  3 

180  7 

13.  4 

12.  50 

1960-_  .  

16.888.  9 

ISO.  7 

14.  0 

12.  50 

1061  

18,007.6 

191.  ^ 

14.  5 

12.  50 

1962  ... 

  20,274.3 

195.  i 

14.  4 

12.  50 

1963   

---  -      23.680  2 

196.  3 

13.  7 

12.  50 

1964..  

   27,  640.  2 

204.  7 

12.  4 

12  50 

1965.-..--  

-  29,  518.  9 

208.7 

13.  2 

12.  .50 

1966___--.  

  32,  751.  4 

211.  4 

11.  8 

12.  50 

19*^-7  _ 

217.  4 

10.4 

12.  50 

Culn.curreno. and thnk-deixjsit  ImbiiUitsofthe  Ihtnco de Mpxicuaijd couiJiiercliil  ^dt posit  and savhigs) 
banks.  12.5  pesos  «  US$1. 
*  Indet  of  prices  of  210  articles  m  Vfexko  City. 

»  A  composite  figure  using  <in  eitUnate  uf  the  apera^e  >i'.id  Cv  asM'ts  uf  private  banking  Institutions,  ex- 
cludng  legally  required  lave?::n'»ms. 

Suurcc  Adaptt'd  from  Informe  Anual^  Banco  dc  Mexico,  w'lih  fonnat  adaptation 
of  Brothers,  Dwight,  and  Solis  M.  I.eopoldo,  Mexican  Financial  De- 
velopment, pp.  74,  84^  192  (face). 

Duhpite  increasing  domestic  production,  a  high  gro\\th  rcte  in  the 
nione}  supply  before  1955  gene nited  infktiouiun  preiNSun*s  and  mone- 
tary instability.  Thi^Mtualion  generated  again  a  recurring  character- 
ifttic  of  the  iuonet-ary  propensitie^s  of  Mexicans,  namely  a  strong 
dc'hire  to  bj>eu(l  paper  money  quickly  upon  receipt,  a  desire  strengtli- 
entd  hy  a  fear  of  nipid  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pc^>u.  This  attitude  againbt  hoaixling  paper  urr^ncy  was  corroboiated 
In  grjwing  complaint.^  of  land  specMilation  and  "excessive*'  purchases 
o(  "luxuries/*  in\c^tnu'nts  cllaracteri^tic  of  inflation-avoidance  in  a 
limited  securities  market. 
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III  tlic  oarl\  IUjOs  a  Iniulanu'ntal  change  in  tlie  manner  of  niuiietary 
exi)aii»i()n  begaii  to  take  plare.  TliCfie  sliifts  began  to  take  elleot  iirouiul 
1956.  They  are  eliaraeteristic  of  tlie  Mexican  monetary  system  to  this 
day.  Monetary  system  credits  to  the  government,  wliile  still  large,  are 
relatively  less  impo/tant  tlian  before.  The  Banco  de  Mexico  no  longer 
directly  monetized  tlie  g<)\eniinent  s  budgetaiy  deficits.  Katlier  it  in- 
directly siipixji-ted  them  by  a  system  of  selective  credit  controls  which 
permitted  a  divei^sion  of  private  investment  funds  into  the  public  sec- 
tor. Moreover,  public  enterprises  and  the  government  itself  came  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  foi-eign  credits.  The  result  was  a  lower  and  gen- 
erally steadier  rate  of  money  expansion,  a  little  more  than  10  i>ercent 
per  year  since  1955,  As  a  consequence,  prices  have  tended  to  rise  at 
only  about  ;5  i)ercent  i)er  year  while  the  annual  growth  in  the  sui)ply 
of  goods  and  services  absorbed  most  of  the  rest  of  the  increase  in  the 
money  supply  (^>e  ch.  18,  Character  and  Stmcture  of  the  Economy), 

The  overall  elFect  of  these  recent  changes  was  a  growing  confidence 
in  the  money  economy.  This  is  shown  by  a  decline  in  the  velocity  of 
ciivulation  of  money,  indicating  an  increased  confidence  in  the  peso's 
ability  to  maintain  its  purchasing  i)OWer  and  .shown  by  the  increiising 
importance  of  duvking  accounts  in  tlie  total  money  supply.  Checking 
accounts  now  ronstitute  CO  {)ercent  of  the  money  suj)ply  us  opposed  to 
less  than  ^58  percent  in  1940. 

When  compared  uith  ratoy  determined  in  the  finp.ncial  markets  of 
the  United  States  and  West^M  u  Europe,  the  interest  rates  encountered 
in  the  Mexican  market  are  high,  at  least  in  the  ciise  of  those  deter- 
mined by  the  free  operation  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  loanable 
fund^  market.  The  lowest  rates  arc  paid  on  government  securities  and 
savings^  dcim.sif  s  (the  lat  ter  now  varying  between  1^2       <>V2  percent ). 

'J'he  actual  rates  to  bo  found  in  the  loanable  funds  market  range 
from  10  to  12  i)ercent  for  excellent  credit  risks,  14  to  bS  percent  for 
many  c(>mpanie-;,  and  '20  percent  or  more  for  "speculative''  loans,  The.se 
rates  are  effectively  ini;.hed  even  higher,  to  a  range  Iwtueen  20  and  25 
percent  by  additional  costs  of  lK)rrowing  stenimiug  from  connnissions, 
c!iarg(s  for  opening  credit  acir.unt.-,  (usually  e(pial  to  a  minimum  of 
one  i>ercent  of  the  amount  in^ol\eil),  discounts  of  interest  in  advance, 
and  a  common  recpurcment  of  maintenance  of  reciprocal  balances 
with  the  lending  institution  (usuall\  e^nal  to  2(1  jnTcent of  the  amount 
of  the  indebtedness).  Kate.s  on  short-term  loan.-^  in  rural  communities 
are  considerably  higher  and  often  termed  ''umiiIous"  or  "exorbitant" 
by  many  people  in  ^fexico. 

The«e  high  interest  rates  ivfkrt  in  pait  the  viWvi^  of  the  .Nnb..tantial 
inflation  pre\ailing  from  the  niid-lO'JO's  to  the  mid-19.Vjs.  Attempts 
to  stabilize  [uices  by  the  go\enunen(  after  the  1!):^  de\abiation, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  further  .^timulub  to  increasing  tho^c  raters  of 
interest  determined  by  market  forces.  The  expc^'tations  of  further 
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inflation  produced  a  general  unwillingness  to  hold  money  balances 
beyond  those  necessary  for  transactions  purposes.  The  monetary  au- 
thorities remained  persistent  in  not  allowing  the  money  supply  to 
expand  beyond  a  level  they  felt  was  consistent  with  maintaining  in- 
ternal price  stability  and  external  balance.  At  the  same  time,  they 
attempted  through  use  of  selective  credit  controls  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  output  without  directly  monetizing  go\emmental  deficits. 
In  the  private  sector  this  procedure  increased  the  scarcity  of  loanable 
funds  which  were  in  high  demand.  The  result  was  a  higher  level  of 
interest  rates,  as  indicated  by  the  rise  from  11.4  percent  in  1955  to 
14.0  percent  in  1960. 

The  purpose  of  this  policy  was  to  dispel  the  e.\isting  inflationary 
psychology  and  to  reinstate  a  more  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 
Then  expansionary  forces  could  lead  higher  levels  of  output  without 
a  higher  irtemal  price  level  or  external  imbalance  of  payments.  The 
ai>proach  generally  proved  successful  because  while  the  effective  or 
real  rate  of  interest  was  higher,  the  Mexican  economy  began  to  sustain 
a  higher  level  of  output.  This  growth  in  itself  tended  to  ease  tlie  pres- 
sure on  the  interest  rates.  "When  coupled  with  a  new  policy  started  in 
the  early  1960's  of  general  monetary  ease  and  with  more  efficient  fiscal 
'  actions  and  greater  foreign  borrowing,  the  effect  brought  on  a  steady 
decline  in  the  market  rate  on  private  securities,  from  over  14  percent 
in  1960  to  around  12  percent  by  1965. 
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SECTION  IV.  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


CHAPTER  26 


PUBLIC  ORDER  AND  SAFETY 


Available  data  indicate  that  in  some  categories  of  crime,  there  ap- 
pears to  ha\e  been  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  criminal  activity  in  Mexico 
over  the  past  25  years.  Xcn  ertheless,  crime  continues  to  be  a  serious 
national  and  local  problem.  This  is  j^artir  darly  true  with  respect  to 
homicide,  for  the  nmrder  rate  has  grow  ii  o\  er  the  years  and  is  high  not 
only  by  Latin  American  experience  but  when  compared  to  liomicide 
rates  in  many  other  countries.  The  Federal  Budget  for  10G8  cites  an 
estimated  need  foruvor  1T*>  million  ptwx-.  ]hm)s  espial  rs$i;  for 
the  administration  of  justice  at  the  federal  level  alone. 

Federal  legal  power  tends  to  be  substantially  greater  than  that 
possessed  by  the  states.  The  constitution  requires  the  states  to  enforce 
federal  laws,  and  the  states  are  required  to  follow  the  federal  penal 
code  as  a  model.  Moreover,  the  states'  chief  executives,  the  governors, 
can  be  removed  by  the  President.  The  state  police  however,  are  con-, 
trolled  by  the  governors  (see  ch.  U5,  The  Governmental  System). 

The  largest  part  of  the  workload  of  the  courts  consists  of  amparo 
actioiis,  a  large  proportion  of  these  actions  being  for  criminal  matters. 
The  right  of  amparo  is  described  in  the  constitution,  in  tlie  Law  of 
Amparo.  and  in  procedural  codes;  it  protects  indi\iduals  and  en- 
surcs  procedural  fairness  'vhene\er  administrative  or  legislative 
actions  or  laws  threaten  con^titutiouallv  <ruaniuteed  rights.  The  Law 
of  Ami)an)  al)l)lil'^  In  \hm.\  ^li.-pl.ll^-  hv\  u»'cii  ivih  !  ami  .-^tate  authori- 
ties where  constitutioiuility  is  at  is^uo. 

In  tlie  lar^'er  cities,  prisons  are  r^excu  l^v  uM-rcrowded.  reflecting  the 
rapid  influx  of  i>eo]>le  imm  rural  to  uiban  ureas.  Le forms  are  in  proc- 
CijS,  howe\er.  v»i*h  now,  more  ai>piopriatel\  dc-^iigned  prisons  being 
con>tnu  teil ;  r\ani:e,^  in  penal  law  Ixung  undertaken ;  adequate  train- 
ing being  gi\cn  to  ])o]u'i'  ami  ]uiM)n  pi't>ounel:  and  greater  use  of 
modern  etpiipment  and  methods  being  made. 

Recent  years  ha\c  i\w  outbreak  of  vloK-iuc  of  a  uiore  mas>i\e, 
and  perhaps  moie  oigani/eu  fonu.  Stiikc->  escalatiug  to  gun  battles 
(as  in  the  Col)ni  Woikers  I'liiou  .^tiike  in  Aca])ulc()  in  in()7)  and 
student  liots  ii*  \aiiuu>  plau'-  {iu'luduiir  the  P.MW  rioting  in  Mexico 
City— see  ch.  11,  Pohtiial  Duianiic*^)  illu^tiate  a  continuing  need  for  % 
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huviii^r  federal  trot)]).^  to  ^er\e  as  a  hack-up  force  to  the  police.  As  yet, 
these  events  api)ear  to  ha\e  only  a  local  pattern,  not  a  national  one, 
each  \v»t^  different  participants,  generally,  and  occasioned  by  varying 
cause^;.  Demonstrations  niaikcd  by  \ioIenx'e  lead  to  the  invocation  of 
the  P.Ml  Law  of  S^H'iai  l)i>M)hui(nu  where,  in  eileci,  a  >tate  of  siege  is 
<leclared  and  constitutional  crnarmtties  of  individual  rights  are  teni- 
porarily  -^uspencied.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  Social  Disso- 
lution occasioned  other  recent  demonstration^.  In  Au^rust  and  Sep- 
tend)or  10(;s,stndeuts  teacheis,and  parents  marched  on  the  Presidents 
ollice  to  (leniaiui  change^  in  the  Penal  Code,  which  would  abolish  the 
part  of  the  IIU 1  ]a,^v  seekin/;  to  punish  sub\  ei  si  ve  activity,  and  elimina- 
tion of  ariif-le>  145  and  145-bis  concerning  social  dissolution. 

THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 
Historical  Development 

Fn>n>.  cniuiuest  m  lo2U  to  independence  in  AFexican  leiral  insti- 
tutions and  penal  law  were  largely  adapted  from  Sl^anislj  ones.  A  chief 
judge  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Crown  wa.s  given  complete  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  A  superior  court  was  set  up  in  1527.  Local  magis- 
trates courts;  and  municipal  councils— the  latter  of  which  Mn\ive  to- 
day—were  also  established  (seech.  :5,  Historical  Setting). 

A  guiding  principle  of  Spanish  law-  nuich  of  it  deri\  ed  fi  om  «'anon 
law  and  to  be  carried  into  Me.xican  law^was  that  better  a  guiltv 
person  escape  than  an  iunore  one  be  punished.  Puni>hment  generally 
temled  to  be  severe  and  im  luded  not  only  corporal  imni^huient,  but 
imprisonment .  exile,  confiscaiion  of  goods,  and  fines.  Impi  isomnent  foi 
debt  was  commoi.  The  ju  e^idios,  which  had  formerly  >,Qi  \vd  as  castles 
aiul  frontier  fors  gani-oiied  by  niilitai\  foices,  became  the  major 
penitentiaries. 

With  independent'*^,  Afe.\ico  <'arric<]  on  with  .Spanish  penal  law  nau'e 
or  less  intact.  Added  stre^^s  wasgivin  to  developing  law.^  to  deal  with 
carrying  arms:  the  use  of  alcohol:  re.^triction.^  on  beguar.s,  hiirhway 
bamiits,  and  thieve-;  police  organization:  and  the  e.stjiblihhnicnt  of 
prisons.  IVnal  codes  change<l  only  slowI\  after  independence.  An  in- 
quisitional system,  aider  wliich  the  judi^c  had  ab>olute  power  and 
served  as  pro-e<mtor  as  welK  continticd  to  prevail.  There  e.xi.sted  a 
general  lack  of  guaranties  for  the  arrti.ed  and  indefinite  ])riM)n 
sentences  were  often  gi\en.  Following;  Fiei^  h  and  Anu'iican  ntodeK 
of  penal  law,  changes  began  to  l)e  introduced. 

The  ron^titullon  of  1SJ4  f(>reshu<loued  .^>me  of  the  legal  and  juridi- 
cal doctrine  underl\ ing  to<tars  sNntem,  but  iinplenientatiou  of  the 
constif'itioual  pro\i^ion.  higwl.  Tlie  (\)n>titution  of  1s."m  introdn<'ed 
^^hange^  which  di*l  take  effect.  All  ..pecial  tiibunaU  were  abolished, 
except  military  ones  and  one  for  the  press  to  deal  v.  ith  sjich  ujatters 
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as  plan;i{iri.^iii.  The  ftMK  uil  anai  .■^v^tt*I^  pit'At  rlhed  \^;U"5  Mih.stiinrMlly 
like  that  fuuiul  toda\,  uiul  inaii\  of  thf  .'oiL-titutlonal  ba.^e^  for  ^  riini- 
nal  codes  and  procediiies  wuie  the  ^duat  a-.  th().M»  in  the  Con.•^titlltion 
of  1017,  lnehidin<ij  prosl.^ions  for  the  c!ar>>io  liirht.s  of  the  defend  mt. 

'rhnuiirhout  the  hitter  part  of  the  10th  ^.entury.  <'i'iniinal  jiistiee  was 
iL-^uallx  etVected  either  h\  a  .sin«i!e  ju»lii:e  oi  thiuu^h  .i  court  of^  itizen^, 
a  popuhn  juiy.  Puui^hnient  heranie  le.--.  -t  vi  ie  extreme  and  lUiUMial 
penaltie.^  weie  piohibited  and  pH-.-^ure  Im  leaded  to  ahorr-^h  thi*  (hath 
peii.dty  altoixether.  Tiupi i.^oiuiient  tauieto  i)e  ha.^ed  on  thi"  ii^^nitio" 
of  tlecrreei>  of  liU'rty  and  of  ar.Mh'iatiou  with  outrtidi'i>.  LaiK)r  hecaiiie 
h>s  i>iuiitive  in  t  haiaoter  ai«d  tnliuatlou  nuui*  .^H  uhn  than  i elisions 
in  eilbrts  at  .^0(  ial  n'hahditat  iou  ()f  ihu  criniinah 

Two  dih(lMcti\e  f^Mtuif^  (m  Uh*  Afexu  au  h\«ial  .s\.^ti'ia,  dalinir  h.iek 
to  the  10th  eeiitur\ .  au*  thf  Pul^lir  M  ini-t  ry  (  Mini-ti'rio  l^uhlieo)  atul 
the  riirht  of  (;/////t//(>.  'Vliv  Vnltlu-  .Mini-lr\  {>n>\ide^  puhhi'  jiro.-ecutor.-s 
and  ins  e>ti«zatt)r>  and  i'\  n\ \  ed  fi  oni  t  ht-  fis.  ,i\  t  he  »  oUei  toi  of  taxi'S 
and  lincn,  who  in  time  hiM  aiiu*  *  hai^n  *!  with  <  i  inu'  iopre>Moii.  The  li^ht 
<jf  •nn/hi/'o,  O.iv  p!  line  h  i^^al  nuM  hanl-in  for  {>iote«  tin<r  indi\  i(hMl  rights 
and  for  re.-ohin^  tonfliils  httuuii  tht*  -tati'.-  aiid  the  fedi'i  d  g(nern- 
nient,  wa^  i.iMiiutfd  ahoiit  U*'^  .it^t)  and  cDiitinn^'-  wllli  refme- 

menth  to  the  pu-t*nt  timi  (-ee  t  h.  n>.  The  (io\ eminent al  S\.-teni). 

Am.p'fttf  wa-  introdut'ed  in  the  HIT  A<'ta  (h*  Uefonna>,  was  made 
more  expli*  It  in  the  K*!  CoU'-titution.  and  adilitionally  detailed  in 
the  1917  Conhtitution  and  In  tlu'  Law.-  n{  Ampaio  puhli>>hed  ^inee  then. 
Amparo  provide'^  {^rottn  (ion  airaia-t  xliv  applii  atiou  of  a  hiw^  hnt  does 
nut  con.'-titute  action  ai^ain^^t  the  law  itself.  It.^  fniatn^n  i-  '-iniilar  to 
that  of  iiijunt  iuni^  und  u  i  it>  '»f  iMin  ar,  t*oi  pu-.  thuiifrh  U  i>  inin'e  ef)m 
pu'hensive.  Tt  dot*.^  nor  attac  k  tiu*  conMitntionality  of  laws.  There  i^ 
lu)  (inipfffo  ,igain-l  law>,  a  featiuu  deft'mh'd  h\  Afexiian  writer^  fol 
keopin^z  the  et)iirt>  ont  of  polita-  and  forerlo-iuix  th^'ii  j)o^sihh'  ^'xei- 
cise  of  legislative  {>f>wt'r.  A  >iinplifa'd  ^//,/ hiw  wa->  {nonnd^j^ated 
in  l.^t>Oand  l  l'-)  a/ap'O a  cusv:^  wviv  dcridetl  m  that  y  ar.  Fnithrr  inodi- 
fieHti(*n.s  wrU'  introdmed  and  h\  l>sO  thoit-  weic  JjOs  iant'-..  Ain/Hinj 
ca«ie^  continue  Jo  l)e  a  hxiisv  {^oii.uji  of  tlu*  »ouit^*  w'oi  kload  to<lay. 

A  perniuou^  element  of  tiie  law,  whirh  a*liie\t'd  proniinen«e  in 
the  19th  nntuiy  and  was  paitit  idarl\  maikrd  in  tho  opt  ration  of  tlu' 
hated  }iirah  ^  under  tlu-  di'  tatoi.-hip  of  Poifii  io  Dia/,  wa^the  It  v  fnoas 
whith  prrmitt^d  the  Mnui*jai\  evwution  after  auv-^t  of  pn-onei-s 
^•attemptinc  e^«a{)e.**  Its  last  widespread  n^e  wa-  mnlei  the  eounter- 
reioluiiof  tr\  <li»'tatoi.  ^'^^oMa^o  Ifuerla.  nii*  it  peisish'd  he\ond 
thi>.  e>pe<'iaily  in  iinal  aiea-.  'Ihe  If    f^fja  \-  no  lon^ier  in  foree. 

Inii.iihial  liirh*^,  ii>n~ti(nt,o;iall\  provided,  rann{)t  oidinaiily  he 
violated  or  ^^u^pended  'n  (line  of  {Ka^e,  althniitrh  (he  law  ^eet^«ini/e^ 
a  eondition  when*  tlu'.  <  an  he  tmpoiuillv  ^u^jtended  huause  of  a 
danirer  of  invasion.  ^»*ii'>ii-  tiistmh.un  e  of  the  ]nihln  {>eti(  e,  or  an\ 
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(u!uM'  monr  wliirli  nia\  i>I:mv  M)olot\  in  «(roat  daiigor  or  connict.  This 
exception  i^  roMtaiiuMl  in  AvUv\v  of  the  Coii.stitnnon.  In  the  legal 
^^ystems  of  a  number  ol'  oihw  countries  the  condition  is  refcrmi  to  as 
a  «tato  ol"  i^oire,  wlioivln  Jn  ellect,  martial  law  prcNaild.  In  Mexico  this 
provision  is  detailed  in  The  F.aw  of  Social  Dissolution  enaeted  in 
1011,  wjierein  the  K\ei  uti\e  e<in  .sn.speud  iiuli\idual  rights.  It  is  the 
seel  ion  of  {h\>  law  eoveiing  Milnei^iNe  helun  ior  ag<unbt  which  demon- 
slrations  were  held  in  UXiS.  The  law  i^  ordinaril\  ii>ed  in  case  of  riots 
and  strikers. 

Criminal  Codes 

^  The  penal  vmh  of  1^71  wa^  the  (ii-st  complete  penal  code  since  the 
Spani-li  rode  of  l^'2'2.  It  pro\  ided  for  indi\idual  rights,  including 
tlu>^i'  of  tho  airu-od  ami  tlie  *on\ icted,  which  were  contained  in  the 
(  Vmstitutl^on  of  l^riT.  Tlii>  (  mh^  aUo.  introduced  the  concept  of  condi- 
tional lilK'i-ty  (parole)  on  gtxnl  (onduct  or  pri-on  term  cxteubion  on 
had  conduct,  a^  well  a-  thi-  notion  of  attcmpt^'d  crime.  The  IST,1  penal 
code  was  enacted  for  the  Federal  District  and  the  territories,  though 
If  ^er^ed  as  a  partial  model  for  tlte  .-tate.s.  It  survi\ed  with  nioditica- 
t ions  until  H^J!)  uhen  a  new  c*ule  w  drafted  toM'r\e  for  only  2  > ears, 
after  which  a  new  code  was  e.stahli^Iuvl. 

The  lO'U  ]K*iial  code  for  the  ImmK  ral  IJistrit't  and  the  territories  went 
far  to  moderni/e  the  law  .  eliminat  ing -ueii  fetidal  renui.nit.s  as  special 
pri\ileges  formula-.,  ami  rite-..  Juvenih-  thdiuipiencN  was  singled  out 
for  ^peclal  attention,  new  ])r()\  ision.s  were  nnule  for  controlling  the 
tratlit'  in  narcotii>,  for  (hMlniir  with  co»-ruptlon.  pandering,  and 
e^pioaage.  Tlu*  code  ('oniprclu  n<l>  Injth  ciinu'^  t^nfoiceahle  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  ti^rritorial  local  lourt-  and  a  nunilier  of  federal  crimes, 
enforeeahle  otdy  in  federal  courts. 

Crimes  are  l>M>adI\  ( .uegoi  j/ed  .  thuM'  airaui.^t  other  ju'ople,  those 
agiin-t  property .  tli^M*  again.-t  the  state.  thoM^  again.st  puhlic  nmrals, 
and  th(Ke  against  IniMic  h<'alt!i.  The  imposition  of  penalties  helongs 
to  Mio  jutliciary.  Administrat  authoiitie.-  can  pum.sii  \iolatoi>  of 
g'>\  ernmental  and  poli.  e  ieindation>onl\  if  the  penalty  (h.vs  not  e.\ceed 
.U',  houi-s  impilM>nment  or  a  (ii  and,  if  the  line  cannot  he  paid,  im- 
prisonment ,1-  a  ^'-titute  caniK^t  e.veed  \:>  da\.-.  If  the  olieuder  is 
a  day  lahorer,  the  lira'  ca r.not  exceed  a  week's  wages. 

Ihe  -tates  are  re([uired  by  law  to  publish  and  enforce  federal  laws. 
Although  C'»ngres.^  recpures  them  to  use  the  ]'X\\  penal  code  in  I'stab- 
H-hing  their  own  codes,  liteial  tiaiisfer  has  not  been  eifected  or  re- 
quired and  dilb  rcnce-.  persi.-t.  Vuv  example,  while  capital  punishment 
N  prohibited  iu  tlic  VX)\  penal  code,  and  th'.s  pr()\i,ion  renuiins  iiUhe 
modified  uiMon^,  n<it  all  ^tate  jurisdictions  have  abolished  this 
pen.iItN  Tlie  constitution  it-elf,  oulv  ]>crmits  its  use  for  certain  crimes, 
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such  as  [)urrici(le,  ubductioii  ami  hi^^hw  ay  robbory,  but  the  constitution 
(hx»s  not  reqnire  that  the  i)eiialty  bo  imposed  for  such  crimes. 

Habitual  drunkenness  or  \a<ri'anr\  nui\  result  in  the  losft  of  the  of- 
fenders civil  riglits.  Kidnappin*^,  dependin*;  on  the  form,  calls  for  no 
less  than  f)  years  and  no  more  tlian  ;]0  years  in  prison,  plus  a  fine.  Var- 
ious forms  of  assault  are  distin<jui^hcd,  hondcide  is  treated  dillerently 
depending  upon  whether  it  is  conuuiU  hI  for  a  prolit,  and  smuggling 
Is  given  special  attention.  As  one  of  the  more  ad\anced  of  the  under- 
de\  eloped  nations,  Mexico  has  experienced  a  growing  need  to  de^d  with 
more  sophisticated  crimes  sncli  as  fraud,  embezzlement,  abuse  of  trust 
or  confidence,  and  the  like,  and  the  codes  and  decree  laws  have  reflected 
these  changes.  There  are  rather  severe  pen{dties  imposed  upon  those 
\\ho  violate  the  i)ersona!  rights  and  constitutional  guaranties  of  others. 
Such  penalties  vary  with  the  j^everit)  of  the  olfense  and  i*ange  fronj  a 
fine  to  lengthy  imprisonment. 

Tudor  the  F^aw  of  SfH'ial  I)i.NM)lutiou,  coiihtitut ioual  guaranties 
may  be  susiiended  for  tlu  duration  of  a  .state  of  siege.  Pri\ato  persons 
can  arrest  and  detain  others  if  they  are  \\itne.ss  to  a  crime,  but  must 
turn  them  over  to  the  authorities  inunediatcly. 

Mexico  grants  political  and  dii)loniatic  asylum.  Aliens  cannot  bo 
deiJorted  \\ithout  juridical  dcteruiination,  although  the  President  can 
issue  a  dei)ortation  order  if  deemed  neces.sar\  for  public  safety.  Mexi-  ? 
can  nationals  m-",y  not  bo  extradited  by  foreign  countries,  unless ^tf 
treaty  so  specifies  or  ualess  they  are  naturalized  citizens  of  k  tha^K 
2  je(|rs  standing.  E.xtradition  among  the  Mexican  states  is  re({uired, 
howo\er,  if  the  penalty  in\ol\ed  is  at  least  one  month  in'  jn-ison. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Social  Controls 

^  The  count r\  ha^  a  stiong  famil  v  oiientatn)iu  focused  on  the  father 
(see  i'h.  T,  Faniils).  The  President  i^  icgauled  as  a  father  o\ er  all  the 
ruition,  and  recei\o.^  ro>pect  and  obodieme  acioi'dinglv .  This  linkage 
works  more  clear h  in  the  nn  al  area.^,  w  here  the  C()nd)i nation  of  respect 
for  authoiit\  and  infhuMire  of  the  Church  operate  to  limit  criminal 
activity  and  to  c(jiulition  the  kind  of  ci  iminal  In^havior  that  does  oe('ur. 
In  gfiioi  ah  the  i  oral  areas  tend  to  ha\  e  nu)re  simple  rrimcs :  drunken- 
ness on  od'a^lon,  some  fighting  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  di  inking 
or  celebration— and  some  unprcn meditated  murder  ami  simide  robbery. 

Such  conti'ols  weaken  substantially  in  the  urban  en\  ironments,  for 
urbanizatit)n  has  pnK'eeded  at  a  \ery  rapid  pace,  resulting  in  ()\er- 
crowduig,  unemployment,  sluni  eomiitions*  and  conllicts  of  \ allies 
between  the  r^.m!  migrants  and  the  city  dwellers  (^ee  cli.  0.  Social 
Structure).  Being  imprisoned  is  not  always  \iewed  with  dl>taste  or 
contempt  since  many  of  Mexico\s  heioes  ami  ie\eied  haulers  ha\c  been 
confined  at  one  time  or  another. 
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Witli  till'  ju'iH'Ierating  growth  of  the  middle  class  and  with  con- 
tinuing^ rodiictioiis  in  illitenioy,  public  appreciation  of  the  vahie  of 
law  enforoenient  has  boon  gi'owing.  Tho  wiilespread  lawlessness  and 
violence  which  characterized  much  of  the  country  s  earlier  history  has 
given  way  to  the  relatively  imwh  ijivatrr  stabihty  vi.sible  in  recent 
ileea  d  es  ( see  cl  i.    1 1  i^t  or  ica  I  Set  ting) . 

The  Public  Ministry 

The  institution  of  Public  Ministry  cxiMs  at  both  federal  and  lower 
levels.  At  the  federal  le\eK  tlie  pnl>lic  pro.^ecutor  and  his  assistants 
are  part  of  (he  ofhce  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Xatioiu  He  is  a 
part\  in  c.\il,  adininistrati\e,  ami  i-rijninal  cases.  The  public  prosecu- 
tor act.^  as  the  arcusiii«r  party  in  federal  rriuunal  cases.  Initially,  ho/ 
acts  a?  the  chief  of  the  investigating:  force,  but  he  drops  this  role  Uv 
that  of  prosecutor  when  the  case  goes  to  court.  ITis  duties  are  Qs(nh' 
lished  in  procedural  codes.  lie  is  the  watehnuui  o\er  prompt  and  just 
administration  of  ju^^tice:  he  nuist  represent  the  publie  as  pliuiu/itf  at 
tlie  same  time  that  he  nnist  act  to  preserve  tlieaccuseil  pei^m's  rights. 
^  I^f  these  rights  are  violated  he  nuist  see  that  reparationsXrc  nuule.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  office  was  largely  dccorati\e  nutll  the  Kevohi- 
tion  of  11)10-1017,  since  before  that  time  prosemtion  was  actually 
carried  out  by  nuniicipal  leaders,  political  leader.^,  and,  at  times, 
leaders  from  the  military.  ^ 

At  lower  as  well  as  federal  h»vels,  the  pubbc  ])ro.^ccutor  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  courts  ami  caruiot  be  censured  by  them;  at  the  same 
time  he  ha^  m  judi^  iai  pi>wcr.  In  the  codes  developeil  o\er  the  years 
to  regulate  the  oflicc.  the  duties  ha\e  temled  to  follow  tho  Fi'ench  con- 
cept of  the  dutie>  of  >ui'h  ofllfials.  Publie  ilefenders  are  abo  provided 
for  by  law. 

The  federal  public  proMMuitor  is  appointed  hy  the  President,  and 
he  nuir^t  ha\  e  hail  at  lea.  t  5  \ear^  of  experience  as  a  professional  lawyer,. 
A^  Attorney  (Jeneral  be  is  also  the  legal  counselor  for  the  Go\  eriunent.. 
Whih*  part  of  hi.s  function  is  the  repre^.-.ioa  of  crime,  he  does  not 
oi'dlnarily  enter  a  cum*  uiitM  a  crime  has  been  committed.  At  the  state 
level,  the  public  prosecutor  is  appointed  In  the  goviM'Uor;  in  the 
nujuicipality  he  i<  chosen  by  direct  popuhir  vote. 

The  l^>lice 

Tho  nationaT  pobce  an»  part  of  tb<'  .\rini.stry  of  the  Interior" 
(O'obernacion)  and  lia\r  (heir  bead*piarters  in  Mexico  City.  They  are 
charged  with  inve^tigating  iutual  or  tlucatened  infractions  of  ml- 
eral  ]:iw.Tbe  Federal  District  couri.sact  as  conitsof  first  instance  for 
federal  law  etiforcenu*nl,  and  their  \\(»rkh)ad  tends  to  be  cpiito  large, 
a  condition  which  r  ''nIs  the  si/.e  of  the  ta^k  performed  by  the  na- 
tional police. 
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Also  at  the  national  level  are  police  foivos  foi*  the  Ministry  of  Puhlic 
Health)  national  niihvays,  hydi'anlic  resonrces,  and  Petioleos  Mcxi- 
cunos,'tho  nationalized  petroleum  industry. 

Each  of  the  82  federal  entities — the  29  states,  tlie  two  national  ter- 
ritories and  the  Federal  District — has  its  own  police  force,  eaclr  witji 
a  chief  reporting  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  or  territory.  Tlie  uni- 
forms vary  somewhat  from  state  to  state,  but  in  general  they  resemble 
those  of  the  United  States.  They  normally  carry  pistols  and,  a  times, 
white  truncheons.  Iif  addition  to  enforcing  the  law  in  their  respective 
states,  the  state  police  also  assist  in  enforcing  federal  laws. 

Large  cities,  like  Mexico  City,  have  a  variety  of  kinds  of  police^ 
Mexico  City  has  judicial  police,  park  police,  highway  police,  secret 
police,  riot  police,  and  police  units  with  such  specialties  as  foreign 
languages.  Tkere  are  private  pjolice  forces  as  well.  Many  banks  and 
department  stores  and  similar  Institutions  have  their  own  police  and 
their  own  jails.  TjCgi^lative  action,  however,  may  eventually  change 
this  pmotici?,  so  that  there  will  be  a  slugle  police  force  for  each  state 
ami  the  Federal  District  rather  than  the  many  different  typos  of  police 
forces /which  have  been  in  existence;  a  move, has  been  underway  in 
the  Senate  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

At  the  village  level,  police  work  is  much  less  intricate.  Village  police 
normally  woi'k  in  pail's,  but  they  ordinarily  do  not  have  police  cars, 
two-way  radios,  orj)addy  wagons.  If  vehicles  arc  needed,  a  taxi  may 
be  used.  The  pace  of  police  work  in  the  villages  is  generally  slow  dur- 
ing the  week,  but  rises  on  the  weekend  when  rural  dwellers  come  to 
town  for  church  and  marketing,  when  drinking  and  celebration  may 
lead  to  lighting.  The  Constitution  requires  that.the-federal  Executi'y^e 
and  tiie  state  governors  shall  command  the  public  forces  in  the  munic^ 
palities  where  they  customarily  or  temi>omrily  reside.  \ 

Securing  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  trained  police  pei-sonnel 
has  been  a  long-sttxnding  problem.  Police  academies  have  been  eijtab- 
lished,  and  police  schools  in  other  countries  have  been  used.  Mexico 
City  has  established  a  new  Police  Academy  of  rigpit)us  standards, 
which  graduates  100  to  150  well-tmine<l  policemen  each  yeav  for  the 
city's  police  force.  '  / 

Police  work  has  Injcome  much  more  technical.  Advances  in/toxicol- 
ogy, chemistry,  fomisic  psychiatric,  polygraphy,  and  other 'technol- 
ogies have  been  exploit^  in  both  crime  lal)oratories  and  routine  police 
operations.  Modem  equipment  has  been  made  available.  In  IQ^l  an 
agreement  was  signed  bet\\;eeii  the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the 
transfer  of  such  United  States  equipment  for  the  use  of  Me:^ean 
national  police.  ^  ^  ^ 

)  '  Other  Organizations  ^ 

Two  other  organizations Jiaving  major  roles  in  law-enforcement 
stand  out  as  particularly  significant:  the  major  political  party  itself, 


the  Institutioiml  Uevolntiouary  Putty  (PIU),  tuid  the  tinned  forces 
(see  ch.  27,  The  Ai'iued  Forces).  Tlie  PKI  is  singled  out  us  represciit- 
nig  continuity  in  the  executive  uiul  legishitive  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment (see  ch.  !:>,  The  Goverunienttil  System).  The  purty^s  role  hi  this 
context  is  i>riuiurily  one  of  crime  prevention  tlirougli  its  action  to 
limit  and  coutuin  dissidenre  und  potentially  illegul  uetivity.  This  it 
does  by  incorporating  a  \ery  wide  spectrum  of  si)ecjal  interests  within 
its  niembersliip^and  by  underttiking  socio-economic  reforms  to  get  at 
the  causes  of  crime,  subvoi*sion,  or  violence,  rather  than  relying  on  the 
use.  of  armed  force,  military  or  civil,  to  deal  directly  with  aberrant 
behavior.  The  necessity  for  armed  force  has  not  been  removed,  of 
coni'se,  but  the  need  for  massive  and  frequent  use  of  it  has  been  re- 
-dncod  (see  ch.  ^,  Ilistoricul  Setting). 

While  the  anned  forces  are  not  prepared  to  engage  in  large  scale 
and  extended  international  conflict,  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
1)0  competent  in  backing  up  the  civil  police  forces  in  mainta  ning 
public  order  and  internal  security.  Their  presence  serves  as  a  deter- 
rent, and,  distributed  over  the  country  in  several  military  zones,  they 
have  served  to  assist  local  police  in  handling  riots.  Recent  Instances 
of  such  assistance  occurred  in  the  1968  studen*^  riots  in  Mexico  City 
and  in  the  1907  strike  by  the  Copra  workers  union  in  Acapidco,  which  .^.^ 
had  evolved  into  a  gun  battle.  The  Navy  works  directly  in  preventing 
crimes  such  as  smuggling,  and  ussists  in  preventing  others  sucli^s  the 
trallic  in  narcotics.  The  work  by  the  armed  forces  oil  civic  action 
l)rojects  helps  indirectly  to  muintuin  public  order  by  eliminating  some 
of  the  ctiuses  of  disorder. 

THE  COURT  SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Judiciary 

At  the  federal  level  the  judicial  branch  consists  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice— the  highest  court  in  the  land — six  circuit  courts,  and 
about  46  district  courts,  or  at  least  one  for  every  state  and  territory^ 
and  the  Federal  District.  The  circuit  and  district  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion similar  to  that  of  such  courts  in  the  United  States  (see  ch.  13,  The 
Governmental  System). 

The  Supreme  Court  is  made  up  of  21  justices  and  five  supernumerary 
justices.  They  uiuy  sit  in  plenary  session,  though  ordinarily  the  work 
flow  takes  place  t^yrough  four  chambers,  each  with  five  justices,  which 
deal  respectively  vmli  criminal, civil, adniinistrativo,  and  labor  niatters.  . 
The  justices  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  nnist  have  heen  lawyers  for  at  least  5  years  and  have  records 
free  of  conviction  of  any  serious  crime. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction, 
but  it  docs  not  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  legislation.  Through  the 


action  of  amjyaro  it  can  provide  relief  from  administrative  or  judicial, 
actions  which  threaten  the  constitutional  rights  of  petitioners,  but 
constitutionality  itself  is  not  addressed.  As  such,  the  judiciary  is  more 
administrative  than  independent.  Precedent  is  not  us  widely  estab- 
lished as  in  Anglo- An^erican  institutions,  but  five  like  decisions  in  a 
row  on  a  given  matter  establish  precedent  that  lower  courts  nuist 
observe. 

Each  circuit  court  has  six  judges  who  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  amparo  actions  they  sit  as  a  full  court;  in  other  cases  they 
sit  as  individual  judges.  Their  term  of  oiRce  is  6  years,  and  they,  too, 
^  must  have  been  lawyers  for  at  least  5  years.  Each  circuit  court  is.as- 
signed  to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  niust  make,  periodic 
visits  of  Inspection.  In  amj)av6  cases,  the  circuit  court  is  the  final  court 
of  appeal  unless  the  law  involved  is  being  impugned  as  un(S)nstitu- 
tional,  unless  violation  of  Article  22  (which  prohibits  extreme  or  un- 
usud  punishment)  is  alleged,  or  if  the  conflict  is  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 

The  district  courts  act  as  courts  of  first  instance  in  matters  relating 
to  federal  law.  Their  members  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
they  must  have  been  lawyei-s  for  at  least  5  years;  and  each  is  assigned 
to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  insi^ectlou  purposes.  Super- 
numerary judges  may  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  the  case 
load  so  warrants.  District  court  judgments  in  direct  dmparacas^  are 
subject  to  review. 

The  members  of  the  superior  coiirts  for  the  Federal  District  and 
the  territories  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Their  qualifications  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
members  of  the  higher  couits.  They  appoint  the  judges  for  the  coiu'ts 
of|  first  instance  and  the  minor  and  correctional  judgeshi{)s  in  their 
aipas.  There  are  also  federal  grand  juries  of  seven  members,  which 
concern  themselves  with  crimes  committed  in  the  press,  crimes  against 
p^iiblic  order,  and  crimes  and  faults  of  Federation  officials. 

I  State  and  Local  Courts 

I  The  Constitution  allows  the  states  to  organize  their  own  judiciaries, 
and  they  generally  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the  Federal  District.  Their 
Superior  court  justices  are  usually  appointed  by  the  governors  with 
•the  consent  of  the  legislatures.  Tliey  usually  have  both  original  and  ap- 
ipellate  jurisdiction.  The  free  municipality  is  preserved  as  a  con- 
fstitutional  requirement,  and  each  municipality  is  given  juridical 
I  personality.  The  local  judicial  provisions  hi  the  Federal  District  and 
I  the  territories  are  set  up  by  the  federal  courts  in  those  areas.  In  the 
/  municipalities,  the  municipal  council  is  preserved,  and  provisions  are 
I  made  for  both  judges  of  first  instance  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Gov- 
^  ernors  can  grant  pardons  to  those  convicted  of  crimes  against  their 
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respective  states  or  of  infractions  against  local  laws,  and  the  President 
can  pardon  criuiiiuils  convicted  of  federal  offenses  and  those  convicted 
in  Federal  District  and  territorial  courts.  The  Congr«^  can  give 
amnesty  in  cases  of  violation  of  federal  law. 

In  civil  or  criminal  cases  involving  only  the  interests  of  private 
paitics,  tlie  plaintiff  can,  if  he  cliooses,  use  the  local  state  courts  rather 
than  the  federal  courts  in  matters  involving  the  application  of  federal 
laws  or  treaties.  Appeals  nijiy  1)6  made  to  the  Supreine  Court  against 
judgments  in  second  instance  at  the  state  level,  in  cases  in  which  the 
Federation  is  interested. 

Special  Tribunals 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  only  special  tribunals  will  be  those 
of  the  armed  forces.  A  number  of  exceptions  apply,  however.  In  the 
field  of  lal)or  la\v,  bodies  with  quasi-judicial  powers  have  been  set  up : 
Municipal  Boards  of  Conciliation ;  Central  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration;  Federal  Boards  of  Conciliation;  and  a  Federal  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  Federal  law  gives  these  boards  jurisdic- 
tion over  nituiy  kinds  of  conflicts,  legal  or  economic,  individual  or 
collective. 

There  are  si)ecial  fiscal  tribunals  at  the  federal  level,  al^.o  of  a  quasi- 
judicial  nature.  The  Federal  Election  Law  of  1946  provides  f9r  a 
Federal  Electoral  Commission  and  Local  electoral  commissions.  Pun- 
ishment is  not  within  their  province,  however.  For  full  trial  and  pun- 
isliment,  offenders  are  sent  to  the  federal  courts  if  federal  laws  have 
hem  vioated,  and  to  state  courts  if  state  laws  have  been  violated. 
Finally,  legislation  provides  for  tlie  separate  trial  of  juveniles  in 
juvenile  courts  established  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  territories 
'  and  states. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURES 

There  was  no  complete  code  of  criminal  procedure  until  one  was 
promulgated  for  tlie  Federal  District  and  the  territories  in  1880.  Prior 
to  tliat  time  it  had  not  been  rare  for  trials  to  last  many  years;  fre- 
quently tliey  lasted  no  less  than  2  years.  A  new  procedural  code  was 
enacted  in  1894  with  innovations  concerning  the  proseciitor^s  office 
and  the  judicial  police.  Tlie  finst  codification  of  criminal  procedure 
for  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  loww  federal  courts  occurred  in  1908. 
A  new  procedural  code,  one  still  substantially  in  effect,  was  enacted  in 
1931  to  regulate  the  criminal  procedures  of  the  Federal  District  anil 
the  territories.  Its  provisions  have  been  largely  incorporated  into  the 
state  procedural  codes  as  well. 

Arrest  and  detention  must  be  preceded  by  the  issuance  of  a  warrant 
by  a  competent  judicial  authority,  except  in  cases  of  in  flaffrante 
delicto^  when  anyone  can  make  the  arrest,  and  in  ca.scs  where  the  need 
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is  vital  and  no  judicial  authority  is  available.  For  the  arresii,  the  ac- 
cused must  be  shown  to  bo  presumed  guilty  on  reasonable  grounds, 
arid  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  must  be  one  for  which  im- 
prisonment would  be  the  penalty.  He  is  entitled  to  legal  counsel  from 
the  time  of  arrest.  Detent ipn  awaiting  trial  must  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  no  case  can  the  detention  period  exceed^  the  maximum 
prison  term  applicable  to  the  crime.  The  accused  must  be  set  free  on 
demand  if  he  can  pay  bail,  which  is  set  according  to  his  status  and 
the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Bail  may  not  be  permitted  if  the  offens^ 
carries  a  prison  term  of  more  than  5  years. 

Detention  cannot  exceed  3  days  without  a  formal  order  of  conimit- 
merit  with  specification  of  charge  and  accuser.  The  subsequent  trial 
can  deal  only  with  the  charge  or  charges  specified.  The  law  requires 
that  the  place  of  detention  be  separate  from  the  place  for  serving  sen- 
tences, although  in  practice  this  requirement  is  often  not  met.  For  the 
trial  the  offender  must  be  represented  by  legal  counsel,  his  own  if  jpos- 
sible;  if  not,  he  can  choose  one  from  a  list  presented  by  the  court,  and, 
if  he  fails  to  choose  one  of  these,  the  court  will  appoint  a  defender.  , 

Trials  are  usually,  open,  unless  their  subject  matter  would  be  in- 
jurious to  public  morals,  order,  or  security.  During  the  trial  the  de- 
fendant has  the  right  to  confront  the  witnesses  against  him^  and  he^ 
can  cross-examine  them  as  well  as  introduce  witnesses  and  evidence 
on  his  own  belialf.  Jury  trials  are  not  usual  unless  the  penalty  in- 
volved exceeds  1  year  in  prison  or  if  the  crime  is  against  the  domestic 
or  foreign  safety  of  the  nation.  If  a  jury  trial  is  held,  the  jurors  must 
serve — ^jury  duty  is  obligatory  for  Mexican  citizens — and  they  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  be  residents  of  the  place  where  the 
offense  was  committed.  The  defendant  must  be  tried  within  4  months 
jf  the  penalty  involved  does  not  exced  2  years  in  prison,  or 
within  1  year  if  tlie  maximum  penalty  is  greater.  Penalties  are  im- 
'  posed  by  judicial  authorities. 

The  accused  has  legal  recourse  before,  during,  and  after  the  trial 
through  the  provision  of  amparo^  which  covers  any  allegations  of 
violation  of  his  constitutional  rights.  Through  this  channel,  which 
extends  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  he  can  secure  relief  from  false  ar- 
rest, improper  procedure,  false  witness,  extreme  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, or  any  other  violation  of  his  rights,  including  those  relating  to 
procedural  fairness. 

The  organic  law  and  procedures  provide  that  in  the  case  of  actions 
which  could  deprive  the  accused  of  his  life,  could  threaten  his  per- 
sonal liberty  by  means  other  than  through  judicial  proceedings,  or 
put  him  in  danger  of  deportation  or  exile,  the  accused  can  apply  for 
amparo  through  the  request  of  other  persons  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so 
himself.  Moreover,  if  the  penalty  includes  deprivation  of  life,  deporta- 
tion, or  exile,  the  penalty  will  be  suspended.  The  penalty  would  also 
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l)e  suspciuUkI  if  it  is  alleged  to  come  under  tlie  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  extreme  or  unusual  punishment.  The  strictures  regarding 
rights  and  the  use  of  amparo  are  applicable  whether  the  court  is  fed- 
enih  state,  or  local.  I 

THE  PENAL  SYSTEM 

The  constitution  required  that  the  federal  and  state  governments 
organize  their  iKjnal  systems  on  the  basis  of  labor,  training,  and  edu- 
cation as  a  meaus  of^ctfecting  the  i>ocial  readjustment  of  the  offender. 
The  institutions  being  devsloped  and  used  have  been  moving  toward 
that  gail.  If  a  penal  facility  in  any  9f  the  states  is  inadequate  or  non- 
existent, the  state  can  make  an  agreement  with  the  federal  goveni- 
ment  for  a  prisoner  convicted  of  a  common  olfensc  to  serve  sentence 
in  a  federal  establishment.  The  responsibility  for  overseeing  ahd^ 
regulating  the  servhig  of  sentences  resides  with  the  penal  administra- 
tion rather  than  with  the  courts  or  an  administrative  judge. 

At  the  village  level,  jails  arc  often  rather  flimsy  in  construction" 
without  close  security  over  the  prisoners.  Escape  attempts  are  not 
common  in  t!ie  village  and  small  town  jails.  Wliile  food  may  at  times 
be  sparse,  families  are  free  to  augment  the  prisoner's  diet,  and  in  some 
cases  the  prisoner's  family  may  move  in  with  him  and  set  up  house- 
keeping. Jailing  is  more  common  at  the  village  level  since  many 
prisoner^^do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  fines.  They  work  off  the  fines 
— tlm)ugh  cleaning  streets,  gardening  for  the  municipal  landscape,  and 
the  like.  Prisoners  arc  often  encouraged  to  produce  handicrafts,  and 
are  allowed  to  sell  their  products.  ^Thile  beatings  and  other  violations 
have  been  reported,  guards  rarely  mistreat  cooperative  prisoners.  Most 
jails  allow  a  weekly  conjugal  visit  in  private.  Ordinarily  this  privilege 
is  reserved  for  visits  by.  tlie  spouses  of  married  prisoners. 

The  jails  in  the  larger  cities,  especially  tlie  district  jaiU,  tend  to  be 
overcrowded  with  consequently  poor  conditions.  The  overcrowding 
stems  in  part  from  the  relatively  high  rate  of  murder.  Further,  it  has 
been  most  difficultito  maintain  a  rate  of  growth  in  penal  facilities 
adequate  to  the  heavy  population  influx  to  the  cities.  It  is  required 
that  women  serve  their  sentences  in  places  separate  from  those  for  men, 
and  separate  facilities  have  been  built. 

The  penitentiaries  of  newer  design  have  come  much  closer  to  meet- 
ing requirements.  In  1958  a  penitentiary  designed  for  1,000  prisoners 
Avas  built  in  the  Federal  District.  ITiis  iwnitentiary  covers  an  area 
of  1.5  million  square  meters,  of  which  100.000  square  meters  represent 
prison  buildings.  It  has  three  blocks  of  tlu'ee-pei'son  cells  and  one  block 
of  152  single  cells.  Pris<)ncrs  can  receive  female  visitors  in  private; 
there  are  relatively  elaborate  medical  facilities,  a  primary  school,  a 
library,  an  auditorium;  there  is  trahiing  offered  in  such  trades  as 
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tailor,  printer,  carpeiit<»r,  and  electrician ;  and  there  are  athletic  facili- 
ties for  football,  basketball,  and  basebiilL 

The  practice  of  transporting  criminals  to  a  penal  colony  has  been 
in  existence  since  1860,  wlien  vagrants  and  pickpockets  were  sent  to 
Yuciitan  to  work  on  farms.  In  1894,  convicted  robbers  were  sent  to 
work  tobacco  fields.  Sucli  colonies  liave  been  defended  on  grounds  that 
they  more  nearly  .represent  colonies  of  regeneration  than  peniten- 
tiaries of  punishment.  In  1905,  a  federal  i)enal  colony  was  established 
qh  the  Tres  Marias  Islands,  about  60  miles  offshore  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Prisoners  are  allowed  to  have  their  families  live  with  them. 
Thatched  huts  are  provided,  and  the  convicts  work  to  develop  the 
islands^atunil  resources.  The  use  of  penal  colonies  is  ordinarily  lim- 
ited to  prisoners  with  sentences  of  3  years  or  more.  This  restricts 
the  use  of  sucli  colonies  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  those  sen- 
tenced, since  sentences  of  more  than  3  years  are  given  in  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  cases. 

INCIDENCE  OF  CRIME 

The  somewhat  fragmentary  statistics  available  suggest  that  there 
may  have  been  an  overall  decrease  in  crime  over  the  past  25  years. 
Complete  data  are  not  at  hand  covering  all  infractions  of  the  law* 
Data  on  minor  infractions  were  not  found,  nor  were  data  on  crimes 
against,  the  state.  There  al*!o  must  be  presumed  to  exist  numbers  of 
unreported  crimes  as  well  as  crimes  that  are  dealt  with  without  going 
^  tlicough  foniial  judicial  procedures,  such  as  offenders  dealt  with  by 
private  police.  Both  crimes  again.st  persons  and  crimes  against  prop- 
erty showed  a  decrease  from  1952  to  1961.  Homicide,  however  has 
risen  from  12.6  per  100,000  inhabitants  in  1950-51  to  19.3  in  1965. 

The  crime  rate  for  women  continues  to  be  a  rather  small  fraction 
of  that  for  men,  althougli  some  Mexican  crinunologists  believe  that  the 
;  difference  is  only  an  apparent  one  because  both  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  courts  are  less  vigorous  in  their  arrest  and  conviction  of 
women.  Since  1952  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  sentenc- 
ing as  against  the  rate  of  accusation  over  the  years.  This  trend  has 
been  explained  as  indicating  an  increase  in  tlie  nitinbers  and  training 
of  police  andpublic  prosecutor  personnel. 

The  foreign  tourist  and  the  middle-class  Mexican  alike  have  little 
contact  with  the  police,  such  contacts  as  do  occur  being  usually  limited 
to  drunkenness  and  traffic  violations.  With  rapid  urbanization,  traffic 
has  increased  greatly.  Police  control  has  helped  to  ameliorate  some  of 
the  il  effects  of  this  growth.  Mexico  has  a  death  rate  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents  that  is  extremely  low  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  the  mid-1960*s  the  rate^or  Mexico  was  6.4  per  100,000  inhabitants; 
for  the  United  States  it  was  24.4. 
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The  incidence  of  murder  is  among  tlie  highest  in  Latin  America, 
ranking  with  that  for  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Honduras.  In  homicide  cases,  sharp  instruments  are  the  most  fre- 
quently used  weapons,  followed  by  firearms,  vehicles,  and  blunt 
instruments. 

Difficulties  with  what  might  be  called  organized  violence  show  more 
of  a  local  than  a  national  pattern.  In  the  past  2  years  there  have  been 
student  riots,  but  generally  separated  in  space  and  time,  and  ostensibly 
for  differing  reasons.  In  some  cases  troops  have  had  to  be  called  in  to 
assist  the  police  (see  ch.  14,  Political  Dynamics)  *  -  . 

TREATMENT  OF  JUVENILES 

Tlie  constitution  requires  that  juveniles  be  treated  separately  from 
adults;  accordingly,  the  Penal  Code  for  the  Federal  District  and  the 
territories  exempts  minors  of  18  years  of  age  or  under  from  adult  penal 
institutions  and  processes.  Many  of  the  states  have  made  the  same 
provisions  in  response  fo  Article  18  of  the  Constitution  as  amended  in 
1964-65. 

Courts  of  justice  specifically  for  minors  date, from  the  1920's  in 
Mexico.  A  tripartite  juvenile  panel  was  prescribed,  consisting  of  a 
teachers,  a  physician,  and  a  psychologist.  In  1928  such  a  tribunal  was 
established  in  the  Federal  District  under  the  Ministry  of  tlie  Interior, 
and  similar  tribunals  have  been  established  in  other  states.  A  1941  law 
requires  the  three  members  of  the  tribunal  to  have  carried  out  spe- 
cialized investigations  into  juvenile  delinquency.  Their  function  is 
one  of  inquiry  and  ir /estigation.  They  prefer  to  work  secretly,  to 
avoid  possible  harmful  publicity  to  the  minor.  These  investigations 
were  aided  by  a  provision  of  the  1941  law  which  .set  up  a  Center  of 
Observation  and  Investigation.  All  decisions  of  these  tribunals  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  regular  courts. 

The  juvenile  courts  are  a  matter  of  local  jurisdiction.  There  are 
now  two  courts  in  Mexico  City  and  one  in  each  territory,  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  states.  In  case  of  infraction,  a  child  under  12  years  of 
age  may  only  be  sent  to  a  foster  home  or  watched  by  his  own  family. 
If  over  12  years  old,  the  minor  may  go  to  a  correctional  institution  or 
school.  There  is  a  Department  for  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, and  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  court  orders. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  along  with  the  general  growth 
in  the  population,  but  it  has  not  grown  at  as  fast  a  rate.  As  in  Mexican 
adult  criminality,  there  are  many  more  male  than  female  offenders 
among  juveniles. 
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CHAPTER  27 
s    THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  Mexican  Army  has  a  .deep-rooted  military  tradition  that  readies 
back  to  Aztec  and  tribal  forebears  antedating  the  Spanish  conquest.  Its 
military  legacy  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Mestizo  (mixed),  and  Indian 
tradition.  Since  the  beginning  of  ^he  Revolution  in  1910,  the  military 
has  draw  n  dii  its  heritage  including,  especially,  its  Indian  history  as  a 
.source  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  develop  a  professional  and  dedicated 
militiiry  cstiiblishmeut. 

The  proy^ions  of  the  Interamerican  Treaty  for  Reciprocal  As- 
sistahce^^igled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947,  and  enforced  since  then 
through  th e^rgaii izat i on  of  American  States,  appear  to  have  reduced 
greatly  the  likelihood  of  interstate  conflicts  in  the  Hemi3phere.  The 
likelihood  of  any  Mexican  involvement  in  conflict  is  especially  low, 
for  not  only  is  Mexico  very  strongly  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  non- 
interference, but  .she  has  no  serious  disagreements  on  her  own  borders. 

In  recent  years,  tlierefore,  the  Mexican  armed  forces  have  increas- 
ingly had  missions  oriented  toward  internal  security  and  order  with 
a  sliglit  though  continuing  concern  with  hemisphere  defense.  The  mili- 
tary backs  up  the  national  and  state  police  on  request,  and,  through 
civic  activities,  contributes  in  important  ways  to  education,  public 
worksj  anti-disease  an  anti-drug-trafHc  campaigns.  The  government's 
approach  to  internal  dissidence  is  to  treat  it  as  a  socio-economic  prob- 
lem and  to  carry  through  indicated  reform  and  development  programs 
ratlier  than  to  view  it  as  a'political  or  religious  problem  as  was  done 
in  the  past  The  heavy  preponderance  of  middle-sector  political  leader- 
ship looks  to  broadly  based  electoral  support  rather  than  to  force  of 
arms.  Police  are  used  to  enforce  tlie  law;  they  are  backed  by  federal 
troops  only  if.the  occasion  warrants. 

The  military^ias  been  essentially  nonpolitical  for  many  years,  and 
the  threat  of  election-time  revolt  has  faded.  Mexico  has  been  free  of 
any  serious  meddling  in  civil  affairs  by  the  military  for  thirty  years. 
MaJiuel  Avila  Canrmcho  (1940-40)  was  the  last  President  to  wear  a 
uniform.  Tlie  Communists  have  been  unable  to  gain  the  support  of 
commissioned  or  noncommissioned  officers. 

Mexico's  defense  budget  for  1968  constitutes  loss  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  budget.  The  military  share  of  tlie  government  has  been 


similarly  low  for  sonic  years.  An  appreciable  share  of  the  military 
budget  is  devoted  to  educational,  medical,  retirement,  and  other  bene- 
fits t^-hich  add  significantly  to  the  otherwise  modest  pay  for  the  armed 
forces.  . 

HIStORICALDEVELOPMENt  ^ 

The  country's  history  during  most  of  the  time  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniard  has  been  one  of  recurring  conflict,  ranging  froni  all-out 
war  to  revolutiouurv  skirmishes  and  forays  (see  ch.  3,  ^istorica^^ , 
Setting),  Mexicans  take  particular  pride  in  their  anchors'  resistance 
to  cor^quest,  and  their  military  heroes  remain  the  indomitable  Aztec 
leader^;notCortezaiidhis(7a/i<7w?>^(w/<?;m  ^  -  ^ 

Colonial  wars  tended  to  be  small,  and  in  1768  there  were  only  3,000 
reg^ilars  in  New  Spain,  most  of  them  on  garrison  duty  on  the  northern 
"^""^^  frontier  and  in  tlie  principal  ports.  There  was  also  a  colonial  militia, 
but  it  was  generally  undermanned  and  underequipp^d,  scattered  over 
the  country  in  infantry  and  cavalry  units  at  com|kny  strength.  With 
the  ending  of  the  Seven  Years  War  in  1763  and  a  growing  fear  of 
England,  a  plan  was  develoi)ed  to  create  colojiial  armies.  These 
were  to  consist  of  regulars  mised  iu  the  colonies,  regulars  rotate 
oversells  from  Spain,  and  a  disciplined  militia.  By  1784  there 
were  over  4,000  regulars  and  more  than  39,000  militia  in  New 
Spain.  The  latter  years  of  the  colonial  era^  were  j^rticularly 
chaotic,  marked  by  almost  constant  conflict  as  faction^ught  faction 
and  revolution  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  19th  century  the  country  found  itself  repeatedly  on  the  de- 
fensive, beset  by  both  internal  and  external  forces,  that  threatened' its 
national  existence.  At  the  same  time,  however^  these  forces  contributed 
to  Mexico's  unification  by  fostering  among  the  people  a  sense  of 
^^lationalisin  and  a  preoccuixition  with  their  own  history*  After  Mexico 
^  {.achieved  her  independence  from  Spain,  the  Mexican  army  was  ragg:ed 
'     and  poorly  equipped.  It  was  sorely  needed  in  the  struggle  for  sta- 
^    bility,  however,  since  social  and  political  institutions  had  not  caught 
up  with  the  fact  of  independence.  There  was  no  truly  national  army 
in  that  early  period,  for  taxes  to  support  it  were  all  but  impossible 
to  collect,  the  provinces  did  not  support  the  federal  government,  and 
bandits  roamed  the  countryside.  Generals  became  caxidillos  (chiefs) 
and  caudUIos  became  generals,  though  military  leaders  were  coming 
less  and  less  from  tlic  socio-economic  elite.  The  people  were  not  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  external  war,  and  the  armies  became  more 
interested  and  involved  with  internal  security  and  politics. 

Later  in  the  century  there  were  several  clashes  with  the  United 
States,  culminating  in  the  war  of  1846-1848  over  Texas,  which  was 
resolved  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  In  1862  the  French 
intervened.  They  were  l)eaten  by  the  Mexicans  at  Puebla,  making  the 
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Fifth  of  May  a  major  national  hojiday.  Two  3?eai'S  later,  the  French 
wen£  on  to  impose  M^aamiliaij  on  the  Mexicans  as  their  emperor. 
After  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  and  after  diplomatic  intervention  by 
the  United  States,  Napoleon  withdrew  his  troops  in  1867;  Maximilian 
executed.^  The  revolution  beginning  in  1910  marked  its  first  suc- 
cess with  the  resignation  and  departure  of  dictator  Portirio  Diaz  in 
1911.     r     '  '  • 

The  early  yeiirs  of  the  century  witnesj^ed  a  further  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  international  incidents,  such  as  United  States  seizure  of 
Vera  Cruz  in  1914  and  the  brush  with  Villa  2  years  later.  The  last  suc- 
cessful i*evolt  to  effect  a  chWge  of  government  occurred  in  1920*  There 
were  three  more  attempts  in  the  1920's,  but  each  vvj^s  more  feeble  than 
the  last.  Sincel930  Mexico  has  had  no  violent  changes  of  government. 

On  Deccml)er  8,  1941,  ^lexico  severed  i-elationi  with  Japan;  on 
December  11  it  severed  them  with  Germany  and  Italy.  In  May  of  1942 
German  submarines  attacked  ^lexican  vessels  and  war  was  declared. 
The  United  Stat4?s  and  Mexico  formed  a  Defense  Commission  for  col- 
laboration in  anti-submarine  warfare  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  Mex^^ 
can  Air  Force  scjuadron  fought  in  the  Pacific,  and  ^many  Mexicans 
fought  as  United  States  troops.  \ 
*-  *  \ 

THE  ARMED  FORCES  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Political  Position 

In  1968  the  government  was  still  following  the  Constitution  of  1917 
which,  though  amended  many  times,  preserves  the  basic  stipulations 
concerning  the  military.  This  prov^ides  for  full  suboWination  of  tlie 
military  td'ci  vil  authoriticvS.  The  President  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  at  the  time  he  is 
President.  He  appoints  all  officers;  for  those  of  the  grade  Colonel  and 
above,  he  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Although  there  is  no  conscript^ion  for  the  regular  forces,  all  males, 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  18,  are  required  to  register  for  reserve  train- 
ing, which  entails  50  weekly  drill  periods  of  4  hours  each.  Tl\ere  are 
no  oi'ganized  reserve  unitvS,  however,  and  the  men  normally  receive 
110  further  training.  The  Constitution  provides  that  in  peacetime  the 
military  cannot  demand  lodging,  equipment,  or  i)rovisions  from  pri- 
vate householdei*s,  a  privilege  reserved  for  wartime.  Military  law  is 
the  only  liekl  in  which  a  .special  jurisdiction  is  allowed.  This  is  in  groat 
contrast  to  eai  lier  times  when  as  many  a^  4  sei)arate  jurisdictions  were 
recognized,  inclyding  mercantile,  mining,  and  ecclesiastic.  ^ 
Since  World  War  II  the  country  has  succeeded  in  nmintaining  the 


courjtitutional  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil.  The  with.- 

\ 


clriiwiil  of  the  military  from  the  political  arena  has  been  a  particular^ 
feature  of  the  on-going  Kevoliition.  The  military  sector  of  the  Insti-^ 
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tutional  Kevolutiouary  VitTff  (PRI),  the  dominant  politicarpaTEj"; 
was  dissolved  in  1910.  Many  senior  orticers  do,  however,  paiticipato  in 
politics  in  the  later  stages  of  their  careei*s,  but  they  do  so  a^  indi- 
viduals. They  are  often  appointed  to  high  government  positions  as 
well,  but  these  are  apt  to  be  out  of  the  defense  field. 

.Role  In  the  Economy 

Federal  budget  allocations  for  the  military  are  relatively  low.  Mili- 
tary expenditure^  foi^  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1968,  arO^ 
estimated  at  abqlit  2.3  billion  pesos  (1  l>eso  equals  US$b.Q3) ;  this 
represents  about  i).^  percent  of  the  estimated  federal  budget  and  less 
than  one  percent  of  tlie  estimated  gross  national  product.  Out  of  the 
total  military  budget,  over  half  will  be  spent  for  pay  and  allowances,^ 
with  more  than  13  percent  for  education  and  medical  care  and  about 
1.")  percent  for  pensions.  Defense  outlays  for  1967  approximated  2.025 
million  pesos,  or  9.1  percent  of  thb  total  federal  budget.  Military 
spending  in  1960  was  6  percent  lower  than  in  1967.  In  1965,  the  defense  / 
budget  oT  1.9  billion  pesos  represented  11  percent  of  total  government 
expenditures  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  gro.ss  domestic  product.  ^ 

I)cfense  budgets  include  funds  for  tffe  merchant  Marine  and  for 
military  industry.  Because  clobe  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
in  military  matters  is  politically  unpopular,  Mexico  has  not  requested 
extensive  military  assistance  from  the  United  States.  Much  of  its 
equipment  is  purchased  from  European  sources. 

Defen.se-developed  skills  contribute  importantly  to  technical  skills 
rcquired^for  the  Mexican  economy;  for  example,  nearly  all  commer- 
cial pilots  come  from  the  Mexican  Air  Force. 

ARMED  FORCES  MISSIONS  AND  COMPOSITION 

^  Missions 

The  tasks  of  deterring  or  prosecuting  externally  generated  conflict 
remain  fundamental  to  armed  force  presence  and  training.  The  inter-^ 
American  defense  arrangements  pledged  by  the  Ilio  Pact  of  1947  and  \ 
exercised  since  that  time  through  the  Organization  of  American  States  " 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  succcKsfuUy  handling  interstrte  dis- 
putes. The  long  standing  boundary  dispute  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  over  El  Chamizal  Jn  the  El  Paso  area  was  resolved  by 
agreement  in  1963. 

From  time  tb,time  Mexico  has  had  problems  with  Guatemala  over 
fishing  and  exile  activity,  but  these  have  been  relat^ly  minor.  Great 
Britair  might  give  up  her  claim  to  British  Hon^ras  (Belize)  if 
Guatemala  pi^esses  its  claim  successfully.  Should  this  happen,  Mexico 
would  object  to  any  annexation  of  British  Honduras  north  of  17°  49', 
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which  formci'ly  belonged  to  the  Captauicy-General  of  Yucatan. 

The  government  has  usually  treated  internal^problenis  extendfiig  to 
violence  or  insurgency  as  socio-political  problems  rather  than  military 
,    ones.  The  armed  idrles  are  used  as  a  back-up  to  the  police,  but  only, 
upon  rsquest. 

Acti/ities  which  have  come  to  be  Htled  "civic  action"  have  longheeu 
iipportantj in  the  Mexican  armed  forces.  These  activities  include  build- 
ing and  rehabilitating  schools,  training  teachers,  and  teaching.  Early 
in^the  19th  century  they  had  normal  schools  instructing  commissioned 
and  noncommissioned  officers  how  to  teach.  ^ 

Currently^  most  of  the  civic  action  programs  are  directed  from  the 
middle  levels  of  government.  They  consist  largely  of  projects  per 
♦forMied  when  needed  and  requUsfed  by  the  34  zone  conmianders  in 
^conjunction  ;^vith  the  state  governors.  At  the  highest  level  of  govern-; 
^  ment  strong,  encouragenieu*  is  given  to  educational  projects  and  those 
related  to  stamping  out  disease  iind  drug  traffic.  Koad  building,  disaster 
relief,  and  antideforestation  measures  are  frequent  tasks  for  the  uiili- 
\     tary,the  Amy  in  particular. 

Coastal  patrol  and  other  antisinuggling  activities  continue  as  mis- 
sions for  the  armed  foices.  They  participate  in  the  Interamerican , 
Geodetic  Survey,  now  including  a  physical  resources  survey. 

.    ^    .  Army 

Tlie  army  J?  by  far  the  dominant  component  of  the  armed  forces. 
From  41,800  men  in  1956  it  grew  to  51,000  men  in  1966.  These  were 
organized  into  60  infantry  battalions,  two  infantry  brigades,  and  two 
infantry  fixed  companies.  There  were  21  cavalry  regiments,  one  mecha- 
nized 'cavalry  regiment,  and  three  regiments  or  artillery  with  two 
coastal  artillery  batteries.  They  were  equipped  with  light  weapons, 
105nim.  howitzers,  armored  cars,  and  light  tanks. 

Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  is  a  subordinate  element  of  the  Army.  From  a  per- 
sonnel complement  of  3,500  in  1956  it  grew  to  about  5,000  men  in>19GG. 
These  are  organized  into  five  air  groups  of  10  squadrons,  with  a  total 
of  300  aircraft.  The  aircraft  include  jet  fighters  and  trainers  with, 
largely,  piston  engines.  United  States  transports,  and  United  States 
and  European  helicopters. .  >  o 

Navy 

The  Navy  is  an  autonomous  force.  It  is  rather  small  since  it  has  been 
designed  primarily  for  coastal  patrol,  and,  as  sucli,  would  not  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  national  defense*  In  ^956  the  Navy  had 
a  strength  of  2,500  men;  in  1966  the  strength  grew  to  0,200  men  ih- 
eluding  Marines.  The  fleet  consists  of  about  70  vessels  und  20  aircraft. 
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The  vessels  include  frigates,  escorted  pat^rol  boats,  transports,  landing 
craft,  mint.A'cepers,  and  tugs.  Aircraft  include  helicopters,  utility 
transport,  trainers,  ar  '  Soatit.  for  transport  and  reco  inaissance. 


MANPOWER 


Procurement 


^1 

The  men  of  the  armed  forces  constitute  a  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  population,  reflecting  generally  the  country's  major  ethnic 
groupings.  A  large  majority  are  from  mestizo  families,  who  malte  up 
some  55  percent  of  the  ix>pulation  (seech.  4,  Population),  Discrimina- 
tion, however,  no  longer  exists.  Tlie  officers  are  drawn  largely  from 
the  broad  middle  sed'tor,^  fmm  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  This  has 
contributed  to  the  breaking  down  of  i*egionalism  and  localism  and  to 
the  professional izat ion  of  the  officei-s,  giving  them  a  more  national 
point  of  view.. 

The  average  volunteer  ad{U)ts  readily  to  military  life  and  authority. 
He  is  generally  inured  to^ardship  and  amenable  to  discipline;  but 
many  ai-e  illitenite,  and  few  have  had  any  "^experience  with  modern 
muhanical  equipment.  Many  enter  the  service  with  a  background  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  advantage.  Tlio  relatively  high  standard  of  living 
as  a  serviceman,  the  economic  security,  and  the  appeal  of  the  uniform, 
have  all  ^combined  to  create,  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  military 
service.  ,  ^ 

s  Training 

In  general,  tile  training  of  enlisted  personnel  is  continuous  and 
thorough.  Once  assigned  to  a  unit  a  man  receives  on-the-job  instruc- 
tion throughout  his  military  career,  and  there  are  Opportunities  to 
attend  a  number  of  technical  schools  operated  by  the  various  services 
and  J)ranche3.  The  greatest  emplmsis  is  placed  on  the  training  of 
nontfbmmissioned  officers,  who  are  periodically  able  to  attend  courses 
at  different  levels  to  fuithei  their  career  development.  Noncommis- 
sioned officers  are  mostly  long-term  professionals  who  have  come  up 
thmuglrthe  ranks  and  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  experience  nnd 
proven  capability.  As  a  gix)Up  they  constitute  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
the  militarj'  services. 

Formal  training  for  officers  includes  the  courees  at  the  ^ililitary 
Aciidemy  (ColegioMilitar)  fomjded  inl8;27.  It  was  originally  oriented 
primarily  tow  ard  artillery  and  engineer  re<|uireme/its,  but  now  offers  a 
complete  service  curriculum.  '  / 

Xon-Mexican  training  sources  are  used.  For  example,  over  200 
Mexican  oflicers  have  graduated  from  the  Unitecl  States  Army  South- 
ern Cpniirmnd\s  School  of  the  Americas  at  Foit  Gi^^lick  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Othei-s  have  graduated  from  the  Unite<l  States  Army's  Special 
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Warfare  School  at  Fort  Bnigg.  Graduates  of  Mexican  military  acad- 
emies are  estimate  to  liav^  the  equivalent  of  from  10  to  12  years  of 
academic  training.  >  -  * 

CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE 
Living  Conditions 

The  Army  is  the  element  of  the  forces  most  closely  associated  with 
.  the  pei-soiial  lives  of  the  people,  and  its  historical  background  and 
tradition  are  generally  familiar  to  most  citizens.  Uniforms  are  a  com- 
mon sight,  and  although  the  size  of  the  military  establishment  limits 
opportunities  for  a  professional  military  career,  a  good  percentage  of 
the  country's  yonng  men  undergo  a  relatively  brief  association  with 
the  armed  forces  through  training  and  reserve  activities.  The  military 
is  not  emphasized,  however,  and  it  is  not  a  dominant  facet  of  the  na- 
tional culture. 

The  life  of  the  military  man  is  not  overly  strenuous,  and  discipline 
is  not  severe;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  one  of  ease  or  affluence.  The 
rewards  of  a  military  career  are  limited,  but  they  comixire  favorably 
with  cqiiivalent  levels  ui  civilian  life,  particularly  for  the  average 
peon  or  Indian  ftirmer.  There  are  opportunities  for  education  and 
advancemeftt,  and  there  exists  a  degree  of  security  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult  to  attain  outside  tlie  military  service.  The  patteth  of  dailyjife 
in  the  Air  Force  closely  follows  Army  routines,  while  the  Navy  offers 
an  environment  that  appeals  to  many  as  novel  and  unique. 

Military  posts  are  scattered  throughout  the  countrj^  with  many  of 
the  principal  installations  concentrated  in  the  Mexico  City  area.  Since 
1062  there  has  l)een  an  extended  construction  program  in  progress 
that  has  gradually  been  eliminating  the  primitive  and  inadequate 
quarters  that  had  existed  earlier.  The  new  buildings  are  of  modern 
construction  and  design,  often  comprising  complete  units  of  officer, 
troop,  and  family  Housing.  Priority  has  been  given  to  the  older  estab- 
lished permanent  posts,  and  close  to  70  percent  of  the  major  installa- 
tions, particularly  around  Mexico  City,  have  eliminated  the  former 
mud  shacks  that  were  typical  of  many  of  the  older  stations.  Although 
construction  standards  have  not  always  been  found  to  be  of  the 
higliest  quality,  military  honshig  has.  nevertheless,  l)een  improved 
significantly. 

. '  Pay,  Allowances,  and  Benefits 

In  genortil.  quarters,  rations,  services^  and  benefits  compare  favor- 
^  ably  with  what  thp  nverage  soldier  would  find  in  the  civilian  economy. 
Pay  is  low,  however,  and  many  oflicers  and  enjisted  men  with  family 
resi>onsibilities  nuist  take  on  additional  off-duty  work  in  order  to 
meet  their  obligations.  This  situation  is  compenstitod  for,  to  an  extent, 
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by  prestige  and  security,  particMilurly  among  officers  and  nonconnnis- 
sioued  officers,  wliile  additional  advantages  snch  as  retirement,  accrual 
of  leave,  and  medical  care,  also  help  to  counterbalance  the  inadequate 
compensation.  Pay  scales  do  provide  for  some  supplementary  allow- 
ances for  families,  hazardous  duty,  flying  pay,  and  the  like,  but  for 
the  most  pait  those  categories  are  kept  to  a  mininuun. 

Eetired  officers  get  pensions  sufficient  t,0  keep  them  at  their  customary 
standard  of  living,  although  here,  again,  added  employment  is  often 
necessary  or  desirable.  Such  employment  is  generally  available  because 
of  the  valuable  technical  skills  developed  by  a  military  man  during  his 
career,  Mexicans  appear  to  feel  that  fringe  benefits  such  as  low  interest 
loans,  free  or  low-rent  housing,  medical  and  dental  care,  and  servants 
add  about  40  percent  to  an  officei  '3  income.  Article  12  of  the  Transistory 
Articles  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  persons  who  liave  fought 
in  the  constitutionalist  army,  and  their  children  and  widows  (as  well 
as  others  who  have  served  the  Revolution  or  public  education),  shall 
have  priority  in  the  acquisition  of  parcels  of  federal  land  that  are 
made  availtible,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  discounts  specified  by  law. 

Food  is  ample  and  nutritions  and  follows  the  familiar  and  accepted 
dietary  pattern  of  the  country.  Messes  are  usually  maintained  at  bat- 
talion level,  and  units  have  their  own  staffs  of  cooks  and  bakers,  Me.S3 
personnel  are  normally  trained  at  the  Army's  Cooks  and  Bakers 
School,  which  bfings  them  to  a  high  level  of  competence.  Although 
kitchens  are  often  rustic  and  primitive,  their  product  is  conceded  to 
be  of  high  quality,  and,  in  general,  the  men  consider  that  tliey  arc  well 
fed. 

MILITARY  JUSTICE 

Discipline  is  not  particularly  severe  in  the  armed  forces,  and  main- 
taining order  is  not  a  major  problem.  The  average  serviceman  has  a 
background  of  traditional  deference  to  authority;  obedience  to  his 
superiors  is  considered  a  normal  adjunct  of  miHtary  life. 

There  is  scant  information  on  milit^iry  justice  or  the  conduct  of 
courts  martial.  There  appears  to  be  no  system  of  permanent  military 
courts,  and  tribimals  are  convened  as  needed.  Both  the  Army  and  the 
Xavy  have  their  Judge  Advocate's  Corps,  which  supervise  all  military 
legal  matters.  Courts  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Mili- 
tary ^Tustice,  which  closely  resembles  the  Uglified  Code  of  Military 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Commanding  officers  have  relatively  wide 
disciplinary  powers,  and  courts  martial  are  generally  resorted  to  only 
in  cases  of  serious  offenses. 

In  the  colonial  period  a  grant  of  special  military  privileges 
militar)  that  had  been  develoi)ed  in  Spain  was  extended  to  New  Spain. 
It  was  codified  in  1768  and  gave  jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases  to  the  regular  armies,  including  their  families,  and  to  the 
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colonial  militia.  This  made  military  personnel  virtually  immune  to 
civil  authorities  and  was  an  important  fringe  benefit  serving  to  en- 
hance enlistment  rates.  This  form  of  the  military  man's  fuero  carried 
beyond  Independence,  but  many  of  the  military's  special  privileges 
were  taken  away  in  the  Constitution  of  1857.  Since  the  army  has  ho 
fixed  domicile,  it  must  take  its  system  of  justice  with  it  wherever  it 
.  goes,  which,  in  part,  explains  why  the  present  Constitution  provides 
that  the  military  is  the  only  field  in  which  one  can  be  judged  by  special 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  however,  has  jurisdictiqn  over 
disputes  between  military  courts  and  federal  or  state  courts. 

Martial  law,  involving  the  suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees, 
is  ordinarily  applicable  only  in  time  of  war.  However,  other  than 
peace  and  war  a  third  condition  is  recognized  in  law,  a  State  of  Siege, 
where  guarantees  can  be  suspended.  This  is  provided  for  in  Article  29 
of  the  Constitution  in  cases  of  invasion,  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  or  anything  placing  society  in  great  danger  of  conflict.  In  1941, 
this  provision  was  expressed  in  tlie  Law  of  Social  Dissolution,  Article 
145  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code,  which  was  passed  to  deal  with  Nazi 
and  Fasci.st  operations  in  Mexico.  It  has  sinca  been  used  in  cases  of 
riots,  and  it  has  been  used  against  strikes  as  well. 

RANk^  UNIFORMS,  AND  INSIGNIA 

The  rank  and  grade  structure  of  the  Mexican  serviceis  closely  paral- 
lels that  of  the  United  States.  One  difference  is  the  existence  of  the 
rank  of  sublieutenant,  a  probationary  grade  below  second  lieutenant. 
This  is. designated  sithteniente  in  the  Army  and  gmrdzamarina  in  the 
.Navy.  On  service  uniforms,  officers, d  isplay  insignia  of  rank  on  shoulder 
straps  in  the  Army  and  on  the  sleeve  cuff  in  the  Navy.  The  Air  Force 
wears  the  unifonn  and  insignia  of  the  Anny.  Noncommissioned  offi- 
cers' insignia  are  worn  on  the  upper  or  lower  sleeve. 

Officers'  insignia  of  rank  in  the  Army  and  Air  F&rce  are  indicated 
by  bars,  stains,  or  embellished  stars.  A  sublieutenant  wears  one  gold 
bar,  a  second  lieutenant  two,  a  first  lieutenant  two  and  a  half,  and  a 
captain  three.  Field  grade  starts  with  one  gold  star  for  a  major,  two 
for  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  three,  set  in  a  triangle,  for  a  colonel. 
General  officers  wear  silver  .stars  with  the  addition  of  a  semicircular 
laurel  wreath  enclosing  the  eagle  of  the  national  arms.  A  brigadier 
general  has  one  star,  a  major  general  two,  and  a  lieutenant  general, 
the  highest  authorized  grade,  three.  A  brigadier  general  is  called  gen- 
eral  hviffodier:  a  major  general,  general  de  hrigada;  and  a  lieutenant 
general,  general  de  division: 

Navy  officers'  insignia  of  rank  are  worn  as  gold  stripes  just  above 
the  cuff  (or  on  shoulder  boards) ,  with  the  uppermost  stripe  incorporat- 
ing a  braid  loop  some  2  inches  in  outer  diameter.  The  number  and 
pattern  of  stripes  correspond  exactly  to  United  States  equivalents,  with 
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the  added  insigne  for  ffuardiamanna  which  uses  one  half  stripe.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Infantry,  or  Marine  Corps,  are  distinguished  by  a 
red  piping  on  insignia  of  rank. 

Noncommissioned  officers'  insignia  of  rank  consist  primarily  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  worn  on  the  sleeve.  The  Army  displays  the  stripes  in  the 
color  of  a  mans  basic  arm,  worn  above  the  elbow.  The  most  prevalent 
colors  are  red  for  infantry,  blue  for  cavalry,  and  purple  for  artillery, 
A  priv  .te  first  class  wears  one  shoit  strii)e  (vertically),  and  a  corporal 
one  full  strii)€  horizontally.  Sergeant  second  class  has  two  stripes,  and 
:a  sergeant  first  class,  three.  There  are  no  anny  warrant  officers.  Ihe 
Navy  nses  the  rank  of  corporal,  which  is^esignated  by  a  white  chevron 
on  the  tipper  sleeve.  Petty  officers  wear  white  strii)es  at  the  cuff,  one 
for  .petty  officer  second  class,  and  two  for  first  class.  A  chief  petty 
officer  has  three  stripes,  and  a  warrant  officer  one  gold  stripe  without  i 
the  loop.  ^ 

The  i\rmy  has  a  blue  dress  uniform  and  a  service  uniform  and  field 
green  sinnhir  to  that  of  the  United  States  Army,  but  a^hade  duller. 
Suntan  khaki  is  used  for  hot  weather.  The  Navy,  including  the  Naval 
Infantry  Corps,  uses  standard  navy  blue  or  white.  There  are  a  variety 
of  dress,  service,  and  field  uniforms  for  all  services.  Atmy  jackets  are 
standard  single-breasted  models,  worn  with  straight  trousers  except 
in  the  field.  Cavalry  officers  may  wear  breeclies  and  boots.  Navy  officers 
use  the  blue  donble-breasted  coat  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  but  more  fitted  and  w'ith  two  rows  of  five  buttons  each.  White 
uniforms  are  worn  in  hot  weather.  There  is  also  a  khaki  work  uniform 
tliat  is  worn  with  shoulder  boards.  Uniforms  for  enlisted  men  closely 


Headgear  ranges  from  the  conventional  i>eaked  service  cap  to  field 
caps  of  the  overseas  type  or  steel  helmets.  Helmets  are  very  similar 
to  the  French  design.  Senior  officer  service  caps  have  visor  decoration 
that  becomes  more  elaborate  as  the  position  in  the  hierarchy  rises. 

The  Army  uses  branch  insignia,  mostly  appropriate  heraldic  devices 
in  brass  worn  on  the  lapel,  and  the  Navy  has  a  variety  of  cloth  spe- 
cialist badges  that  supplement  rank  insignia.  The  ornaments  of  both 
services)  in  many  cases  closely  resemble  United  States  equivalents. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  badges  to  indicate  special  duties  or  ac- 
complishments, and  these  are  worn  mostly  over  the  right  breast  pocket. 
There  is  a  distinctive  emblem  for  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy, 
and  others  to  indicate  Presidential  Service,  General  Staff  Corps,  aides, 
and  the  like. 

The  eagle  emblem  of  the  national  coat  of  arms  is  used  extensively 
for  decoration  and  is  incorporated  as  a  central  theme  for  buttons,  cap 
ornaments,  wings,  and  other  items  of  apparel.  Officers  purchase  their 
own  unifornis,  while  enlisted  men  receive  a  standard  issue,  which  in 
addition  to  uniforms  includes  equipment  and  personal  items.  Uniforms 


resemble  United  States  Navy  wear. 
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and  accessories  are  comfortable  and  of  generally  good  quality;  they 


Mexico  makes  extensive  use  of  a\vards\and  decorations,  and  the  mili- 
tary are  particularly  conscious  of  the  numerous  national  symbols, of 
official  recognition  for  both  military  ancl  civil  distinction.  There  are 
several  strictly  military  decorations  and  numerous  awards  for  indi- 
vidual accomplishment  of  a  professional,  academic,  or  technical  nature. 
MilUary  personnel  are  eligible  for  any  national  decoration,  many  of 
which  may  also  be  presented  to  foreign  nationals.  Foreign  decorations 
can  be  accepted  and  used,  but  not  without  the  permission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  or  of  its  Permanent  Committee. 

The  country's  highest  award  is  the  Mexican  Order  of  the  Aztec 
Eagle.  Created  in  1933,  it  is  presented  in  six  grades,  the  highest  of 
which,  the  Grand  Collar,  is  given  only  to  heads  of  state.  Of  the  mili- 
tary decorations,  the  most  important,  in  order  of  precedence,  are  the 
Mexican  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Cross  of  Military  Merit,  the  Heroic 
Valor  Medal,  and  the  War  Cross. 

The  Cross  of  Military  Merit  for  Army  use,  was  created  in  1902  and 
is  in  three  classes.  The  crosses  are  gold  for  officers  and  bronze  for  en- 
listed men.  The  Heroic  Valor  medal  or  Cross  was  established  in  1926 
and  also  is  in  three  classes.  There  is  a  Decoration  for  Naval  Merit,  a 
Star  established  in  two  classes  in  1926.  The  Decoration  for  Merit  in 
Air  Service  has  three  classes,  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  and  was  created 
in  1929.  In  addition,  a  Decoration  for  Technical  Military  Merit  was 
created  in  1926,  a  fii'st  class  for  Mexicaiis  and  a  seco^id  class  for  for- 
eigners who  have  assisted  in  developing  the  armed  forces.  Also  in  1926 
a  Cross  for  Fidelity  was  established  in  four* classes,  and  in  1911  a  Cross 
for  Pensioners  was  created. 

There  are  various  other  awards  to  recognize  long  and  meritorious 
service  or  special  accomplishment  in  such  fields  as  engineering,  sports, 
or  teaching  in  military  scliools.  Commemorative  campaign  medals 
have  been  issued  to  participants  in  the  signilicant  battles,  campaigns, 
and  wars  in  the  country's  history.  They  were  struck  and  issued  to 
participants  in  the  resistance  to  the  United  States  invasion  of  1914, 
for  example,  for  convoy  and  patrol  duty  during  World  War  II,  and 
for  service  in  the  Far  East  with  the  Mexican  Expeditionary  Air  Force 
in  the  Pacific  in  1945. 


The  principal  deficiencies  of  the  anned  forces  are  probably  in  the 
area  of  logistics.  Limited  financial  resources  and  dependence  on  foreign^ 
sources  of  supply  create  serious  problems  in  procurement  of  major 
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items  of  armament  and  material.  Mexican  participation  in  the  United 
States  Military  Assistunco  Program  has  been  quite  limited.  Of  the 
US$811  million  in  military  grants  within  tl'e  W^tern  Hemisphere 
from  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1963,  Mexico  rt  reived  only  $1  million 
and  total  military  aid  to  Mexico  in  all  forms  amounted  to  only  $3.2 
million  from  1950  to  1960.  For  Fiscal  Year  1967  the  total  of  United 
States  Military  Assistance  to  Mexico  was  to  be  only  US$100,000. 

The  military  logistics  system  is  geared  to  peacetime  needs,  and 
though  it  fulfills  these  requirements  adequately,  even  here  there  are 
deficiencies  in  distribution,  support,  and  maintenance.  As  presently 
organized  the  system  is  not  estimated  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
current  forces  for  any  length  of  time  in  active  wartime  operjations. 
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caciqt(e-rAny  leading  inhabitant  of  a  small  town  or  village,  often  a 

local  or  regional  political  boss. 
cacUjxmmo — ^A  power  structure  focusing  on  provincial  party  chiefs. 
cahones—yfhWie  unbleached  muslin  trousers  tied  with  a  handwoven 
sash. 

campesino — ^Jjitcnilly  a  countryman,  translated  as  peasant;  usually  a 
farmer,  but  the  term  is  applied  to  most  lowes,  class  rural  dwellers. 

castko8'-Oi  a  noble  descent;  descendants  of  Spaniard  and  mestizo. 

c?aMrf?7Ze)— Basically,  chief  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  or  as  customarily 
used,  a  military  dictator  and  autocrat. 

cedillas  hipotecarias — ^A  popular  form  of  mortgage  certificate  secured 
both  by  real  estate,  and  guarantees  of  the  issuing  mortgage  banks. 
^  CEX—Comito  Ejecutivo  Nacional  (National  Executive  Committee). 
Executive  Committee  of  the  PRI. 

i7(?(?(7J/— Confederacion  General  Obrera  y  Campesina  de  Mexico 
(General  Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers  and  Farmers) .  A  labor 
organization  founded  in  1933  as  splinter  group  of  CROM.  CQOCM 
emerged  in  1936  as  the  Confederation  of  Mexican  Workers. 

Chickmec^  {Ohzchimeca)—Vlorilv&Ti\  nomadic^ribes  of  Indians  whose 
invasions  were  a  threat  to  Indian  and  Spanish  cultures. 
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C/r-^Cdmara  de  la  Industria.de  Transforraacion  (Mexican  Manu* 
facturers'  Association). 

Central  Naclonal  de  Trabajadores  (National  Workers'  Union) . 

compadrazgo — Relationship  contracted  by  a  godfatlier  with  the  par- 
ents of  a  child  for  which  he  stands  sponsor. 

compadre—A  fictive  kin  telationship  between  a  father  and  his  child's 
godfaihen 

CONASUPO-^OsapsimvL  Nacional  de  Subsistencies  Populares  (Na- 
tional Popular  Subsistence  Food  Company)*  The  Government  orga- 
nized and  operated  corporation  which  purchases  farm  products  at 
guaranteed  prices,  stores  surpluses,  and  distributes  food  to  low  in- 
come groups  through  its  own  stores,  at  discount  prices. 

conguistadares—Th^  Spanish  conquerors* 

Constitution  of  1917— The  most  hallowed  document  of  the  Mexican 
'  Bevolution  wjiich  incorporated  political  elements  prevalent  in  most 

19th  century  Western  constitutions. 
constititcionalistas~The  forces  of  Villa,  Obreg6n,  and  Carranza, 
continimmo — Prepetuation  by  extra  legal  means  of  a  President's 

power  beyond  tlie  elected  term  of  office. 
[Council  of  Indies—An  organization  created  by  the  Spanish  Crown 

that  was  responsible  for  the  governing  of  the  Spanish  Indies  which 

included  Mexico. 

CREFAL — Centro  Regional  de  Educaci6n  Fundamental  para  la 
AmSrica  Latina  (R^onal  Center  of  Basic  Education  for  Latin 
America) » 

cnolloB — ^Mesoamerican-bom  Spaniards. 

Cohfederaci6n  Revolucionaria  de  Obreros  y  Campesinos 
(Revolutionary  Confedoratiou  of  Workers  and  Farmers),  A  loosely- 
knit  labor  organization  formed  in  1952  in  opposition  to  the  CTM; 
today  a  supporter  of  the  PRI  regime. 

Confederacion  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana  (The  Regional 
Confederation  of  ^ *''^xican  Labor) .  Founded  in  1018  by  Luis Morones 
with  the  support  of  President  Obregon  in  order  to  provide  organized 
support  for  Mexican  workers  in  their  claims  against  entrepreneurs* 
Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  la  America  Latina  (The 
Latin  American  Workers'  Confederation).  An  international  leftist 
Latin  American  labor  organization. 

CT"^— Confederocion  de  Trabaia^orcs  de  Mexico  (Workers'  Con- 
federation of  Mexico).  A  national,  labor  organization  which  was 
created  out  of  the  old  CROM*  It  has  remained  the  largest  labor 
group  in  Mexican  commerce  and  industry  despite  various  ups  and 
downs  of  government  favor. 

ctiranderos — Fdk  healers  who  use  herbs  in  their  treatments. 

edncar  es  redimij^To  educate  is  to  redeem;  popular  motto  of  tlie 
Revolution  of  1910* 
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ejido—OvighmWy  the  traditional  Indian  communal  farmland.  No 
communal  municipal  or  state  lands,  especially  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually farmed  state  lands  regulated  by  the  state. 

empleomania — Rage  for  public  office.  ^ 

empresas  de  pdrticipacion  estatal — State  participation  enterprises 
created  in  the  form  of  private  ^corporations  but  controlled  by  the 
state  through  majority  stock  ownership. 

Federacion  de  Sindicatos  de  Trahajadores  al  Servicio  del  Estado 
{Federation  of  Syndicates  of  Workers  at  the  State  Service )  —A  civil 
servant's  and  teachers*  organization. 

fiesta — Festivity;  often  a  religious  festival  and  the  main  source  of 
diversion  for  rural  people. 

finaruneras — Private  investment  or  development  banks. 

gachupines — Iberian-bom  Spaniards;  Spanish  Republican  expatriates 
residing  in  Mex  ico. 

hacienda — A  large  estate,  ranch  or  plantation. 

hacendado — Owner  of  a  hacienda. 

hispanidad — The  state  of  being  Spanish;  the  mystique  of  cultural 

superiority  and  unity  of  the  Hispanic  world. 
IDB — ^Jnteramerican  Development  Bank. 

/iV/S/S— Instituto  Mexicano  del  Seguro  Social  (Mexican  Social  Se- 
curity Institute).  The  national  governmental  agency  responsible  for 
the  social  security  program. 

jacalr--k  primitive  hut  often  made  of  mud  and  brush  or  com  stalks 
and  the  like. 

juntas  de  agxtOr—'Loc'dX  water  boards  or  commissions. 

Literary  and  Social  Club  of  Qneretaro — A  secret  society  of  tlie  under- 
ground movement  for  independence.  Many  of  its  members  played 
key  roles  m  the  independence  movement. 

Wandering  musicians  usually  attired  in  the  costume  of 
Mexican  cowboys. 

Mayor—Xn  Indian  culture,  located  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

Mesoamerica — ^Middle  America. 

mestizaje — ^The  process  of  blending  Indian  and  Spanish  (or  other 

European)  racial  and  cultural  traits. 
mestizos — Per^ns  of. mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  racial  and  cultural 

heritage. 

mefate — Traditional  grinding  stone  for  preparing  commeal. 
misioneros — Missionaries  teachers  for  rurp^  '.reas.  ,  ■ 
A^ZiV— Movimiento  de  Liberacion  Nacionai  (National  Liberation 
Movement).  Formed  in  1961  in  an  attempt  to  form  a  united  leftist 
opposition  to  PRI,  founded  during  the  first  year  when  Vicente 
Lombardo  Toledano  took  the  Mexican  Communist  Party  (PPS) 
out  of  theMLN. 
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7nole — traditional  Mexican  special  dish  made  with  chocolate,  differ- 
*       ent  types  of  chile,  peanuts  and  sesame  seeds;  served  with  chicken 
or  turkey,  rice  and  beans. 

morissos^  moras — ^Descendant  of  Spanish  and  mulatto  forebears* 

MRP — ^Movimiento  Revolucionario  del  Pueblo  (Revolutionary  Move- 
ment of  the  People).  Most  radical  of  today's  nonparty  interest 
groups,  led  by  Kaul  Ugalde. 
,   .  mulato — Person  of  mixed  Negro  and  European  races. 

municipio — ^Municipality  political  division  of  territory  below  the  state 
level,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  county  in  the  United  States. 

NAFIN — Nacional  Financiera  (National  Investment  Bank).  The 
largest  and  most  important  government  development  bank,  specializ- 
ing in  long-term  credits  for  industry  and  economic  infrastructure. 

Nahiiatl^k  native  Indian  language. 
;     ^  OAS — Organization  of  American  States. 

Olmeca — ^An  early  Indian  culture  which  was  located  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
jungle  country  of  eastern  Veracruz  and  western  Tabasco  considered 
to  be  the  "mother  culture"  of  the  advanced  Mesoamericans*  Tht^y 
are  distinguished  from  later  Olmecs  by  the  name  "Tenocelome'*  or 
"those  of  the  jaguar  mouth"  in  reference  to  their  style  of  sculpture. 

OBIT — Organizacion  Regional  Interamericana  de  Trabajadores 
(Inter-American  Regional  Organization  of  Workers).  Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional  Federation  of  Unions,  for  which  the  CTM  adheres. 
Affiliated  through  IFFTY,  the  free-world  international  trade  union 
organization. 

padnno — Godfather ;  term  of  address  xised  hy  .godchildren  toward 
godparents. 

FAHO—Pm  American  Health  Organization.  A  subsidiary  agency  of 
the  OAS. 

P4.^V— Parti  do  Accion  Nacional  (National  Action  Party).  The  princi- 
pal and  most  influential  opposition  to  the  PRI. 
panistas — Members  of  PAN  (the  National  Action  Party).  Primary 

opposition  party  to  PRI. 
parcelas  escolares — Plots  of  land  in  whicli  rural  schools  teach  ele- 
mentary agricultural  tecliniques. 
FARM — Partido  Autentico  de  la  Revolucion  Mexicana  (Authentic 
Party  of  the  Mexican  Revolution).  A  legally  registered  political 
party,  often  viewed  as  a  conservative  wing  of  t)ie  PRI. 
PEMEX — Petroleos  Mexicanos.  A  government  lAonopoly  of  national- 
ized oil  fields  and  refineries  created  by  Cardenas.  This  act  made 
Cardenas  a  national  hero  because  it  symbolized  Mexico's  break  with 
foreign  domination  through  the  expropriation  of  the  foreign  oil 

— properties  in-1938,    .  - .  — 

peni7mdare8 — Persons  born  and  raised  in  Spain. 
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p(?5£)— The  monetary  unit  containing  100  centavoe.  Long-standing  free 

rate :  Mex$12.50  equals  US$1. 
plasa^A  town  square  and  the  focus  of  the  Spanish  town  around  which 

were  situated  the  symbols  of  Spanish  dominance;  the  church,  the 

town  hall,  and  the  residences  of  Crown  officials. 
7>j\^j/_Partido   Nacionalista  de  Mexico   (Nationalist  Party  of 

Mexico).  One  of  the' stronger  conservative  opposition  parties  in 

Mexico  today ;  openly  pro-Catholic. 
porfiriato — The  long  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

PP;5f— Partido  Popular  Socialista  (Popular  Socialist  Party).  The 
Mexican  Communist  party,  led  by  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano; 
since  1964  an  "official"  opposition  to  the  PRI  when  it  was  granted 
^     legal  status. 

preparatorias—Sc:\\oo\s  above  the  secondary  level  which  prepare  stu- 
dents for  higher  study  in  universities  or  profession aPand  technical 
schools. 

?/?/— Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional  (Institutional  Eevolution- 

ary  Party).  The  new  name  given  to  the  national  political  party,  the 

PRM,  in  1945.  iToday  PRI  is  Mexico's  dominant  political  party. 
PRM—Pavtido  Revolucionario  Mexicano  (Mexican  Revolutionary 
*  Party).  The  PRil  became  the  present  PRI  during  the  regime  of 

President  Avila  Caniacho. 
P/?.V— Partido  Revolucionario  Nacional  (National  Revolutionary 

Party).  PRN  becfjtme  the  PRM  under  Cardenas  in  Ihe  late  1930's. 

This  in  turn  became  the  dominant  PRI  under  President  Avila 

Camacho  in  the  1940's. 
guarderias  infantiles — Nursei^  school,  some  of  them  sponsored  by  the 

government  for  children  of  low  income  working  mothers. 
rehozo — A  long  straight  shawl. 

Re  forma  (Za)— That  period  qf  the  19th  century  dominated  by  liberal 

thinkers  with  great  faith  in  the  power  of  words. 
refl^?am€n^(?5— Detailed  administrative  regulations. 
5^CMnrfarww— Secondary  schools  which  provide  terminal  diplomas  or 

preparation ior  technical  or  vocational  training. 
sapare — ^Woolen  blanket  worn  like  a  shawl. 
Buper  mercado — Supermarket. 

Teatihudcdn—An  Indian  culture  which  was  the  dominant  power  of 
the  early  Classic  period.  It  was  the  first  of  the  great  Indian  civiliza- 
tions to  unite  most  of  Mesoamdrica  and  rule  from  the  Valley  of 
M6xico. 

tierra  cdiente — ^Ilot  low  lands. 

Tiora  de  Ouerra—K  name  given  to  the  northern  land  of  Mexico  by 

the  Spanish. 
tieira  ^67/ip7^</a— Temperate  zone. 
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tierraylihros—  (land  and  books).  A  popular  motto  of  the  Revolution 
of  1910. 

Toltec—Aii  Indian  culture  which  was  an  amalgam  of  elements  proba- 
bly of  northern  and  western  origin  whose  dominant  tribe  was  the 
Toltec-Chichimec.  The  power  center  of  the  culture  was.  the  city  of 
Tollan  founded  by  legendary  figure  Quetzalcoatl. 

tortillas— Thin  unleavened  griddle  cakes  made  of  ground  maize  treated 
with  lime. 

Treaty  of,  Guadalupe  Hidalgo— A  final  peace  settlei^nt  which  ended 
the  Mexican-American  War  and  seceded  to  the  United  States  all 
Mexican  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  return  for 
US$15  mUlion. 

VGOOM— Union  General  de  Obreros  y  Campesinos  de  Mexico  (the 
General  Union  of  Mexican  Workers  and  Farmers).  A  splinter  left 
labor  federation  formed  by  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano  after  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Worker's  confederation  of  Mexico  (CTM) 
in  1947.  Since  that  time  the  UGOCM  is  the  Mexican  affiliate  of  the 
Communist  World  Federation  and  of  Trade  Unions  and  of  the 
CTAL,  but  is  not  legally  recognized.  It  is  the  action  branch  of  the 
Popular  Socialist  Party  (Partido  Popular  Socialista— PPS),  and 
represents  less  than  half  of  one  percent  of  union  membership, 

UNS— Union  Nacional  Sinarquista  (National  Sinarquista  Union). 
With  PAN,  one'of  the  two  most  influential  rightist  political  parties. 
Cowboys  of  Northern  Mexico. 

mvkndas— Family  dwelling  units^^often  associatec^-^with  one  or  two 
story,  patio-centered  tenements. 

xenophobia — A  fear  or  hatred  of  sti»Angers  or  foreigners. 

zanibo — ^A  person  of  mixed  Negro  and  Indian  races. 
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Acapulco :  27,  28 
acculturation  andjntegration 
'ActopAn  Valley :  11 

Agency  for  International  DeTelopment 

(AID) :  454 
Agrarian  Affairs  Department:  317 
agrarian  policy:  317 
agricultural  development  banks :  455 
agricultural  exports :  397 
agricultural  inaurance  program:  45J>- 
4C0 

agriculture:  221,  289,  292,  291,  377; 
udget,  4 ;  economy,  303^05,  314-317, 
34S.  347-349,  455,  456,  457,  463;  im- 
port^xport,  394-404;.  labor,  4;  mar- 
keting^ 316;  mechaniasation,  4;  pro- 
duction\4 ;  role  of  government,  316- 
319 

Aquascalientes:  10,  34,  366  (table  14), 

367  (table  15) 
Agustin  Yailez :  185 
Agustin  1 : 61 
Aires:  144 
air  force:  489 

air  transport :  '28, 386-388 ;  domestic  air 

service  routeo  (map)  387 
albanzaa  (sacred  songs) :  206 
Alamo :  64 
Aldama :  58,  60 
AlemAn,  Lucas :  65 
Alemftn,Miquel:82,364  I 
AlemAn  Valdes,  Miquel  (President) : 

240 

AUende,  Ignaoio :  58,  (K),  283 
Alliance  for  Progress:  249,  411 
Almazdn,  General  Juan  Andreu :  240 
Alta  California :  35 
Alvarado,  Pedro :  48' 
A!varez,  Juan :  65 
Alvarez,  Luis  H. :  241 

Anfthuac:  39,  60 
animal  life:  20-21 
antlclericalism :  2, 280 
antimilitarism :  281 
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Arbenz  regime :  254 
Arizona :  9, 24,  35 

armed  forces,  law  enforcement:  47S 
army :  489 

Audiovisual  Literacy  Center  (Centro 
Audivisual  de  Alfabetlzacion) :  169- 
170  5 

auxiliary  credit  institutions:  456 

Aztec:  39. 42, 44^6 

Azuela,  Mariano :  1^ 

bachillerato:  178 

Baja  California :  7,  8,  11,  13,  14,  16,  21, 

24,27,28,51,313 
naja  California  Norte:  9-10, 266  (table 

14), 267  (table  15) 
Baja  California  Sur:  9,  266  (table  14), 

267  (table  15) 
Bajio  Valley :  11 

balance  of  payments:  291,  408,  410,  411, 
412 

balance  of  trade :  391, 394, 407, 408 
Ballet  Folkldrico:  184,  188 
Balsas  Depression :  7,  11,  14,  16 
Banco  dc  Comercio  de  Dlstrito  Fed- 
eral :  456 

banking:  coordination  of,  448,  450; 
credit  and  capital  formation,  296 ;  de 
Cr^dlto  HUwtecario,  151;  de  Mexico, 
448,  450-51,  453,  455,  456,  463,  464- 
465,  466,  468;  de  Mexico,  origin  of, 
446;  Naclonal  Olnematograflco,  456; 
Naclonal  de  Oomprcio  Exterior 
(BANCOMEXT),  327-328,  339,  416, 
448, 450, 454, 465 ;  Naclonal  de  Cr^to  . 
Agricola  y  Granadero  (BANGUI 
COLA ) ,  448,  455 ;  Naclonal  de 
CrMito  Ejidal  (kANJIDAL),  448, 
455;  Naclonal  de  fc'omento  Coopera- 
tivo,  455;  Naclonal  de  Obras  y  Ser- 
vicloe  Publlcos,  455 

be'nklng~tn»Utimons  :~442r458=459,-467- 

Bank  of  Mexico:  78 

barri08:  113, 115, 120, 150-151 

birth  control :  98 
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birth  rate :  130 
hlanco:  214 

Bloque  de  Unldad  Obrera— BUO:  365 

"blossoming  wars'' ;  40 

Bogota  cnarter :  25S 

BooapQrte,  Joseph :  51M50 

book  industry :  273-276 

Bourbott  monari^hy  (Spanish)  :  54 

hraccros:  219 

"bread  or  club" ;  70 

British  Honduras;  (IJ^lize),  9;  fric- 
tion with,  249 

budget:  administration  of  justice,  473 ; 
expenditures,  432^34;  health  and 
welfare,  139 

budgetary  process:  role  of  executive 
branch  in,  418,  423,  42(>,  427;  role  of 
executive  and  legislative  branones  in, 
410  •  *-ole  of  lef»".i  *'*^(^  branch  in,  418, 
422 

businesfl  enterp      ,  i.imited  Liability 
Company:  37o,  376;  partnership,  375 
Buatamente:  02 

borders  and  iwliticai  subdivisions:  8-10 

ca^atlerismo:  214 

caciquismo:  220,  ^36 

CJalderon  (battle  of  ) :  60 

CSalles,  Plutareo  Elias:  110,  108,  364; 

antl-clerieal  reforms,  239;  machismo^ 

2;  presidential  election  of  1928,  230; 

PRX,  239-240 
Camacho,  Manuel  Avila:  80;  President, 

240;  formation  of  the  PRI,  162,  242, 

364 

Camart'  Nacional  de  la  Industria  de 
Trans;ormaci6n— CNIT  (National 
Chamber  of  Manufacturing) :  415 

Campeche :  8,  26-27,  36,  10-1,  2U6  (table 
14),  267  (table  15) ;  city  of,  26-27 

Canada :  405 

capital  accuunt,  surplus:  409-411 

Caballido,  Emilio:187 

Cdrdenas,  JAmro:  80-83,  283,  324,  364, 
380;  agrarian  reform,  239-240,  244; 
education  development,  KJl ;  financial 
policy,  447;  Mexican  hero,  283;  na- 
tional unity,  1 ;  southern  regional  po- 
litical loyalties,  2 

Carranza,  Venustiano :  40-41,  74-77, 
283,  303;  Constitution  of  1017,  227; 
Mexican  hero,  283;  Revolution  of 
1010,  238-239 

Caso,  Antonio :  77, 101, 192 


Castellanos,  Roenrio:  186  ^ 
de  Castillo,  BemAl  Diaz :  184-185 
Catholic  ChuPCh:  60-56,  65-4J8,  71-72, 
183,  280;  cultural  Influence,  193,  105, 
205,  207 ;  economic  influence,  195,  202, 
444-445 :  education,  200;  history,  lOa- 
200 ;  organization  and  operation,  201- 
203 ;   political    influence,    194-200 ; 
population  control,  167 ;  relations  with 
state,  193-200;  »ocii;l  clubs,  153-154; 
welfare  activities,  202 
cattle    isin-:  313 

Centrtxi  '  five  Committee  (Comite 
Ejeouu.  ^    ^clonal— ECN)  :  242 

Central  Highlands;  8,  21,  33,  103 

Central  Plateau :  10 

Centro  Regional  de  EducacIOn  Funda- 
mental Para  la  America  Latina 
(CREFAL)  :  169 

Chamber  of  Deputies  '33 

Chapultepec :  46 

Chavez,  Carlos:  77,  188 

chemical  industry ;  323 

Chiapas:  20  28,  36,  105,  108,  111,  266 
(table  14).  267  (table  15) 

Ghildhood :  130-135 

Cholula :  45-47 

Christian  Family  Movement :  202 
Chttotianlty,  similarity  to  Indian  reli- 
gion :  195 
Chumacero,  Ali :  186 
cinema  and  theater :  276-277 
civil  service :  233 
Citlaltepec:  ?C 

Ciudad  Chihuahua  :  22-23,  27-28 
Ciudad  JuArez :  8, 16,  27-28,  38 
Ciudad  Obregon :  37-38 
Ciudad  Pemix:  27-28 
Ciudad  Victoria  :  28 
classic  era :  41 

classroom  buildings  programs;  iQg 

clergy,  conflicts :  196 ;  economy,  196-197 ; 
government  domination.  226;  political 
involvement,  193-196;  rights,  194 

climate:  14-17 

clothing:  148 

Coahuila :  16,  24,  28,  73,  266  (table  14), 

267  (table  15) 
coa* :  24 

coatzacoalcos :  26-27 
coffee :  312,  397 

Colima:  266  (table  14),  267  (table  15) 
collective  bargaining:  850,  376-377,  de- 
fense, 251,  255 
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Colorado  River :  0, 17,  241 

Comlt§  Central  Israel ira  de  Mexico 

(central     Jewish     Coininittee  of 

Mexico) :  2M-205 
Coralsidn  General  die  Aranceles  (General 

Tariff  Commission) :  414 
commerce :  370-374;  market  geography, 

370-391 ;  channels  of  trade,  371-373 ; 

commercial  practices,  372 
commercial  banks:  150-450,  4C2;J^banKs 

and  ci^it  institutions,  dovelopment 

of,  444-448 ;  code,  374-375 
Con?naission  on  Cooi)eration  in  Latin 

A/:€rica  (CXJLA) :  204 
communal  attitudes:  211-213 ;  eociallsm, 

2S0 

communism  and  the  Mexican  communi- 
cations media :  278 

Comonfort,  Ignacio :  66 

compatlrazgo:  128-120,  213,  234 

conipadrc8: 1^129,  206,  463 

Confederaci6n  de  Cdmaras  Induatriales 
(CONC.VMIN)  (Oonfederation  of 
Chambers  of  Industry) :  415 

CJongre^s  ApetrfngAn :  60 ;  of  Ohilimn- 
cingo,  60;  subordinate  to  executive 
branch,  230-231 ;  compoirftion  and 
character  of,  232-233 

conqui8iador€8: 47-50 

ConsUtution  of  1812  (Sivanish)  :  54,  60- 
61;  of  1824,  61;  of  1857,  66,  68;  of 
1917,  75,  80,  198,  253,  348,  353-355, 
263-264,  43T;  civil  rights,  228-230; 
domestic  security,  228-229;  educa- 
tion, lGO-161 ;  federal  judiciary,  229; 
labor,  347-349,  353-355 ;  legal  system, 
472-474;  tax  structure,  229 

constiiucionalistab,  74 

construction  (sec  also  housing)  :  151, 
339-. 

consumer  go-  '3:  390,  403;  services, 

380-383 
consumption  patterns :  152 
constinui^i:J'>:.436 

contrato  ley  (collective  rcgulati'  i)  :  366 
coordination  of  banlcing  acti\ity:  448- 
449 

c6pi)er :  22-23 

Cordilleran  syi..?ra  of  mountain  ranges: 
J4 

Coronado,  Francisco  de :  51 

Cort^,  Hcrnan :  46-50 

Corttnes,  Adolfo  Ruiz :  81-83^240,  285 

eotton :  396 


Council  of  Conciliation  and  Arbltra* 

tion :  230 ;  of  tUe  Indies,  53 
court  system :  478-480 ;  state  and  local 

courts,  479 
credit:  416;  credit,  public,  463 
Creelman,  James:  72;  "Crcclman  Re- 
'  port,"  72 

crimes:  474;  crime,  incidence  of,  483; 
codes,  474;  procedures,  480;  punish- 
ment, 483 

crio//o;  53,  212,  214,  283 

cristcrod  (counterrevolution) :  198.  239, 
241. 247-248  * 

crops:  300-312;  production,  309-312 
(»ce  306,  table  22) 

Cruz,  Sor  Juaua  Ines  dc  la :  185 

Cuauhte^noc:  49,  283 

Cuba  :  5 ;  diplomaiic  relations  with,  241, 
244,  249,  255,  256 

Cuban  Revolution :  250 

Cuitlahuac :  48-49 

Cullacan,  city :  35-37 

Culiacan  Valley :  315  (table  29) 

culture,  desert:  41 

cultural  dualism,  regional  differentia- 
tion and  rivalries :  39 

culturt,  hispanic  dominance :  49-58 ; 
buroaucrncy,  53;  Church,  55;  ex- 
pansion and  colonization,  49-51 ;  land 
grant  system,  49,  51;  mercantilism, 
56-58 

eurandero:  145,  208 

<*urrency :  464-469 

doatli :  140 

Defense  Ministry:  173 
Department  of  Labor  Exc*^ange :  351- 
352 

dosert  vegetation :  10-20;  climate,  14-16 
Diaz  F61ix:  73 

Diaz  Porfiriu.  GO,  09-73,  160,  197,  214, 
283:  Constitution  of  1857,  26;  Ley 
fuga,  473 ;  Mexican  national  hero,  283 

Diderot:  59  • 

Diego,  Juan :  205 

diet :  147 

diseases:  140 

Distrito  Federal :  10 

diversion  and  recreation :  139,  153 

divorce  and  separation:  137 

dissident  urban  groups:  282 

doctrinao  (i^rimary  schools) :  195 

domestic  trade :  374-377 

Domlnquez,  Miguel :  58-60 
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drainage  and  flood  control  works:  2C 
IJurango:  10,  H),  22,  34;  city  of,  24,  27; 

state  of,  105,  200  (table  14),  207 

(table  15) 

early  settiements :  33~3C 

Economic  and  Social  Intcr-Amcrlcan 
Council  (CEPAL) :  258 

economic  policy,  planning  and  develop- 
ment :  3,  298-301,  328-330.  337 

education :  ?  11, 157-182, 281,  289 ;  church 
influence,  157:il61 ;  constitutional  pro- 
visions, 157 ;  higher,  178-180 ;  Ministry 
of  Education,  158;  primary,  177;  pri- 
vate, 180;  public  funds,  5,  158,  100, 

'  166,  168;  public  health,  146;  reform, 
160 ;  secondary.  .178,  280-281 ;  teacher 
training,  168,  180;  technical,  157 

ejidos:  1,  213,  230-240,  242-245,  307-309, 
346,  448 

ele<-tions:  election  of  1040,  239-240; 

1946,  240;  1952,  240;  1958,  240-241; 

19|6I,  246 
Election  Law  of  1916 :  480 
electoral  system :  234 
electric  power :  380 

Eleven  Year  Plan  for  Education,  1959: 
168 

EI  Paso  del  Norte :  8-9, 34 
ellplngo:  207-08 

efnpleados  do  confianza:  350-351,  353, 
365-66 

Employers*  Association  (Centro  Patro- 

nal) :  352 
employment :  321,  343,  340,  350-352 
cmpresas  de  pnrUcipacion  estatal:  442 
Europe:  404;  imports 'trom,  404;  trade 

with,  404 
European  Common  Market:  404 
European  Free  Trade  Association .  404 
Evangelical   Audio-Visual   Ctfuier  of 

Mexico:  204 
executive  branch  :  227,  230,  237;  foreign 

trade  regulations,  412 
Exnort-Ircport  Bank:  454 
exiwrt:  321,  401-405;  <^*vcrsiflcation, 

294,  290;  quotas,  414;  restriction^ 

408,  395  (table  37),  409  (table  40) 

family:  215^217;  structure  and  func- 
tion, 124;  Indian,  106 
Farias,  Vicente  G6mez:  63.  190 
farmers  and  economic  power :  3 
fauna,  native:  20 


Federal  District:  265,  266  (table  14), 
267  (tabic  15),  270  (table  16),  273. 
294, 437;  housing  2^4 

federal  government  and  educational  in- 
stitutions:  174;  welfare,  225;  High- 

""'^'ay  Dcimrtment  (Secretaria  de 
Comunicacioncs  y  Obras  Publicas — 
SCOP),  234  ;  judiciary,  224,  229.  478- 
479;  penal  colony,  483;  reptiblic,  legal 
composition  of,  227-230 

,^'erdinand  VII :  62-63 

ficittas:  153,  284 

flnancial  crisis  of  1907:  446;  control, 
448;  history,  444-448 

finanoieras:  450,  457-459,  462,  460-^67 

fish,  fisheries:  21,  312 ;  cxiwrts,  397 

flag :  62,  284 

Flores,  Carillo:  82-^ 

folk  medicine:  143-146;  malaria  erad- 
ication, 142 

fondos:  451, 453 ;  Fondo  para  el  Fomento  , 
dc  las  Exportaciones  de  Productos 
Manufacturados  (Fund  for  the  Devel- 
opment of  the  Export  of  Manufac- 
tured Products),  416;  Fondo  para  ia 
Promocion  dc  las  Exportaciones 
Mexicanas  (Fund  for  the  Promotion 
of  Mexican  Kxports) :  416 

food :  140 

foreign  aid  :  411 ;  exchange,  407-409;  ex- 
change, government  control  of,  451; 
debt,  438;  investment,  409  (tabic  40) ; 
investment  policy,  410;,  loans,  411; 
relations,  5,  261 

forestry:  313  \ 

Franciscans :  51  \^ 

Franco-Mexican  War :  64 

freedom  of  expression :  2(>3-205 

Freemont.  General :  65 

French  intorvontion :  226 

French  RovoluUon:  58-59 

fruits  and  veRotables:  312 

/Kfro.^:190  \ 

tjachupines:  53* 
findsden  PurchajK?:  253 
jreo^raphical  rosources:  6^  ^ 
fill.  Emilio  Portes:  79 
GobernaciAn    « Ministry    of    the  In- 
terior) :  224.  230-231 
Kold  :  mininjj,  22;  monetary  system.  ^45 
Gonzalez,  Manuel :  ;0  \ 
Good  Xeig!>!>or  I*olicy  :  254  \ 
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govoriuiiHit,  autliority  and  rcsimnsi- 

bility :  219 
government ^xiwuli tares:  417 
Gran  Chicliimeca  :  43,  HO 
Gundalnjnra,  city  of:  8.  25,  27-28,  34, 

36,  38,  50,  61,  68,  272 ;  Valley,  12 
Guanajuato:  0-10,  22-23,  27-28,  lOt- 
106,  266  (table  14),  267  (table  15), 
268-260  - 
Guatemala :  0;  friction  witb.  241,  249 
Guayma8|27T28,  313 
Guerrero  : ^-10,  12,  36,  104-106,  108, 
111,  266  (t^ible  14),  267  (tiible  15), 
268-260,  312 
Guerrt^ro,  Vicente :  58,  60-62 
Gulf  Coast^il  IMjiin:  10-12 
Gulf  CJoast  and  \'ucatrin  region :  10,  15 
Gulf  enibaymcnt :  8 
Gulf  of  Cnlifomin  :  10,  105 
/     Gulf  of  OanuHJche:  8 
/      Gulf  of  Mexico :  8,  15,  ?.  I,  312-313 
Gutierrez,  Kulallo :  75 
Ouzaian,  Martin  Luis :  185 


Illiteracy:  5,  157,  160-170 

import  duties:  308,  412-413 

import  licenses :  413-415 

Imports:  399-405  (sec  400  (table  38) 

and  402  (table  39)) 
income :  138, 146, 152 ;  per  capita  income, 

462 

Independence  movement:  58-63;  begin- 
nings of  revolt,  58-59;  conservatives 
vs.  liberals,  62 ;  Hidalgo,  60;  Iturblde, 
61 ; '  Morclos,  00-61 ;  regionalism  vs. 
centralism,  61;  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, 59-61 

Indians:  during  Spanish  period,  51-52; 
origin,  41 ;  Aztec,  39,  42,  44 ;  Mexica- 
Aztec,  4o ;  Mixtee,  43;  Olmec,  39,  41 ; 
TtH>tihuncAn,  39,  42-4? ;  Toltec,  39, 
42-44;  Toltec  Chichlmex,  43;  *  atti- 
tudes towards  education,  1(>5;  the 
community,  213;  folk  heroes  and  na- 
tional cohesion,  280 ;  population,  280 ; 
relations  witb  missionaries,  194-195 

individualism :  220-221 

industry :  3-5,  362-367 

inllation:  294 

Inquisition,  Office  of  the  Holy:  55,  60, 
63 

Institute  of  Health  and  Tropical 
Diseases:  179 

Institute  of  Security  and  Social  Serv- 
ice for  State  Workers :  151 

Instituto  Mcxicano  del  Seguro  Social — 
JMSS  (Mexican  Social  Security  In- 
stitute) :  358-361 

in«*nrancc  companies :  450-460, 462 

fnter-Anierican  Development  Bank: 
328:  ethication,  61;  foreign  loans, 
454  ;  water  development,  152 

Interamerican  Highways:  9,  28 

Intcrethnic  relations:-  107-109 

Interna tionii I  uank  for  Kcconst ruction 
and  Development  (IBRD):  251-252, 
25    201-292.  364,  441,454 

iron  and  the  ferro-alloy  metals:  24 

irrigation  works :  2n 

Isthmus  of.Tehauntepec :  12,  20,  26,  111, 

'"201  / 

Iturbidc,  Agustin  dc  :  1,  61 

Jaimo  Torres  Bfxlet :  162 

Jalisco:  10,  36,  105,  266  (table  14),  267 

(table  15) 
Japan :  405 
iaraho  tnpatio:  206 
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hacienda:  AO,  280 

harcndado:  211,  21i),*283 

handicraft:  10<J,  191,  321,, 341,  372 

bonlth:  140-140 

heroes.  Mexican :  283 

Hidalgo:  i>-10.  104-106,  111,  266  (table 

14),  267  (tahle  15),  268-269 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  Miguel :  60-61 
Hidalgo,  Father  Miguel:  196,  249,  283 
higher  c<luwition :  157 
hlghwMVj; :  :m 

Hipi)f)Oratic  tlieory  of  disease:  143 
holidays:  153,283,  354 
Holy  Week,  religious  celebration  of: 
153 

Hondo  Valley:  0-10 
hospital  facilities:  141 
House  of  Trade :  56 
House  of  tho  Woiius 
del  Ol>rero  Mundial) 
housing:  140-152 
huapauf/o:  206 
de  la  Huerta,  Adolfo:23n 
Huerta,  Victoriano:  73-75, 
Huitzilopoohtli :  44,  46.  4K 
humanities  the;  102 
humid  subtropical  climate 
humid  tropical  vegetation: 
hydroelectric  works:  26 
hydroloffy:  17 


Workers  (Casa 
:  363 
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jarana:  20C 

jardinca  dc  n(no5  (kindorj^artcn)  :  178 
Jesuits :  51, 55 

Judrez,  Benito:  05,  C8, 159, 190-107,  220, 

247,  283 
Jews:  201,  204-205 
judicial  branch:  233 
juvenile  criminaUi :  474 

Kearney,  General :  G5 
Knights  of  Columbus:  19S 

labor  force:  343  (table  34),  344,  351 
labor  organizations:  77,  80,  81,  240-244, 
363-305 

labor  laws:  347-^55,  357,  301,  303,  305 ; 
movement,  302-305;  relations  and  or- 
ganizations, 362-365 ;  unions,  350-354, 
362-360 

Tjake  Patzcuaro:  36 

land  reforms :  10-12 

"Land  and  Liberty" :  73, 70 ;  reform,  110, 
280,  287,  2W;  tenure,  301-^09;  use, 
305-307 

La  Faz :  27 

I^tin  America :  358,  405 

l>atin     American     Bishops  Council 

(CELAM)  :  208 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 

{LMTTA)  :  293,  327-328,  337 
T>a  Venta :  41 

law  enforcement:  475-478 
Law  of  Social  Dissolution  (t(Ml)  :  472- 
474 

lead  and  zinc  {sec  also  mineral  re- 
sources) :  23-24 
legal  system :  473-475 
legislature:  224,  232-233 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Miguel :  65,  08 
League  of  Nations :  259 
ley  iuga:  473 
libraries:  275 
life  cycle:  130-138 

literacy :  income  levels,  100 ;  national 

lit()racy  campaign,  100 
Litersry  and  Social  Club  of  Quer^taro; 

58,  OO 
literature:  181-187 
livestock :  313 
localism :  280,  284 
\A\m,  Jacinto :  2'i4 

L6pe2    Mnteos,   Adolfo    (election  of 

1958)  ^  240,  251 
Lorcto :  35 

7 OH  yinoR  Heroes  (the  boy  heroes)  :  283 


machismo:  39, 127, 135,  211 
Madero,  Francisco  1 :  72-74,  283 
malaria,  eradication  of :  142 
Mallnche  (Dofla  Malinche) :  47 
malnutrition:  140 
Mango  de  Clava :  03 

mamifacturing:  334-335,392-393  (table 
30),  3(f5  (table  37),  390.  405 

Mauzauillo :  27,  38 

marriage :  135-137 

Martinez,  Juan  Josd:  2S3 

Marxism :  259,  279 

Matamoros:  27,. 28 

Ma  teds,  Adolfo  Ldpez:  82,  258,  285 

Maximilian,  Archduke:  07,  197,  445 

Maya  :  39, 42,  50 

Mazatlfin :  28,  79,313 

meat,  meatpacking:  397-398 

medical  care:  140,  146;  medical  i>erson- 
nel,  141 

medicine,  folk:  143,  146;  rural,  i39 
Mediterranean  climate:  14,  16;  vegeta* 

tion,  19 
Mejia,  Iguacio :  68 
merchant-consuls :  57,  59 
Merlda :  27 

Mesa  Central:  11, 14, 16 

Mesa  del  Norte :  20,  27,  28 

Mesa  del  Sur:  10, 20 

mestizaje:  2,  39,  213-214 

mestizo:  39,  52,  09,  72,  77,  114-117,  121, 

190,  211-214 
Mexica-Aztccs:  44 
Mexican :  311 

Mexico-Communist  China  relations:  255 
Mexican  Communist  Party  ((Partido 

Popular  Socialista)— PPS)  :  244 
Mexican  Manufacturers'  Association — 

CIT :  304 

Mexican  Revmuuonary  Party  (PRM)  : 
81,  240 

Mexicanismo:  282  ' 

Mexico:  8-10,  104-100.  260  (table  14), 

207  (table  15) 
Mexico  City:  20-29,  33-36,  38.  51,  07, 

205.  208-209,  2n-273,  313,  310-317, 

371.  382,  444.  400 
MichcncAn:  10,  36,  104-108.  200  (table 

14),  207  (table  15),  208 
middle  class :  110, 150,  240,  279 
mid-latitude  climate :  14, 17 
military,  the:  221 
militarism,  attitude  toward :  281 
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military,  chic  action:  478;  college  at 
Chapultepec  Castle,  05;  Justice,  402- 
403;  political  activity,  2,  485-487; 
service,  401-402;  training,  169-170, 
400 

MlnatlUdn:  25-27,38 

mining  and  metallurgy :  exports,  11-13, 
321,  323,  332-334 

mineial  resources :  22-25 

Ministry  of:  Agriculture,  173,  449;  De- 
fonse,  173;  Etiucatlon,  142,  158,  1G2, 
1G4, 173-174, 177;  Exterior  Relationj;, 
249;  l^^imnce,  413-414,  448;  Health 
and  Welfare,  141-143,  173;  Industry 
and  Commerce,  413-:414 ;  Interior,  476, 
484;  l4ibor  and  Social  Welfare,  348, 
351-352,  300 ;  Navy,  173 ;  Public 
Health,  477 

minority  political  loyalties :  284-285 

MlramOn,  Miguel:  07 

mmoncros:  101 

m  Isslona ries :  3 04-105 

Mixtec:  100 

Mocteculizoma  Xocoyotzin  (Montezuma 

II  or  Moctezuma  II)  :  40 
monetary  a  ad  financial  system :  441^09 
money  supply :  400-400 
monopoly :  370 
Monroe  Doctrine :  257 
Monclova :  27-28,  35 
Monterrey:  8,  70:  city  of,  23,  27,  28,  35, 

38 

Monterrey  industrial  rc;;ion:  27-28 
Morelos:  190,  200  (tabic  14),  207  (t^ble 

15),  208 
Morelo^,  Jos6  Maria  :  00-01,  lOG 
Moroncs,  Luis :  77,  240 
Morrow,  Dwight :  78 
motor  vehicles :  384 

}fovlmi€nto  Familiar  Cristtano  (Christ- 
ian Family  Movement)  :  202 
mutates:  53 
municipios:  234,  350 
Mufioz,  Josd  Romero :  192 
murals  and  munilisUi :  188-100 
mu**ic  and  the  dance :  187-188 

Nacional  Flnanciera  (NAFIN)  (Na- 
tional Investment  Bank) :  452-454, 
400-401,  403,  465 

Napoleon  II :  07 

Narvaez,  Panfllo  de :  48 

Nation,  as  distinguished  from  state: 
280-281,  352-353 


National  Anthropological  Museum:  102 
National  Assembly :  223-224, -242 
National  Bank  of  Mexico,  school  resto- 
ration: 170 
Natioru^l  Border  program:  408 
National  Center  for  Information  about 
Foreign  Commerce  (Centro  Nacional 
de  Informacfon  sobre  Comercio  Ex- 
terior—CENICE)  :  410 
National  Commission  for  Free  Text- 
books: 100-170 
National   Confederation   of  Peasants 
(National  Peasants  Coiifederation) : 
241;  (Confederacion  Nacional  Cara- 
pesina— CNC),  244 
National  Council  (Grand  Commission)  : 

£23-224,  242;  chart,  243 
National  Executive  Committee:  224; 
(Comity  Ejccutivo  Nacional— CEN), 
242 

National  Food  Company  (Conipailia 
Nacional    de    Subsistcncias  Poim- 
iares— CONASUPO) :  147 
National  Housing  Institute:  151 
National  Indiar  Institute :  100 
Nacional  Flnanciera  (National  Indus- 
trial Development  Bank)  :  322,  412 
National  Institute  for  Child  Welfare: 
100 

National  Irrigation  Commission:  78 
National  Lottery,  malaria  eradication : 
142 

Natiomil  Polytechnic  Institute :  171, 
344-340 

National  Preparatory  Center  for  Tech- 
nological Teaching  (CNCET) :  171 

National  School  of  Anthropology  and 
History :  170 

National  Securities  Commission  :  4(50 

national  society :  2 

National  Union  or  Turcnts  (Union  Na- 
'^ional  de  Padres  de  Famlla— UNPF) : 
240 

nationalism  :  123, 188-100,  242,  270-282; 

national    pride.    9S2  285;  foreign 

policy,  250 
natural  vegetation :  17 
Navojoa :  27 
Navy :  173,  480 

Nayarlt:  10,  27,  104,  200  (table  a),  207 

(table  15),  313 
negro :  52 

new  laws  of  1542:  50 

New  T^ft:  1,  214-215,  270,  285 
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ncwsi)fti)er8 :  201^271 

Ninth  Mc<?t*ng  of  Foreign  Ministers  of 

the  OAS  :  255,  258 
Nogales :  27 

nonintervention  I  St  foreign  policy:  24J>- 
250 

nonnal  sx-hools :  161,  180-181 
Nortli  Pacific  Region ;  10 
Xortliem  Region:  10 
N'ucvo  I^redo:  27 

Nuevo  U'on:  8,  10,  13,  2G0  (table  14), 

267  (table  ir>) 
nutrition :  147 

Oaxac-a:  10,  30,  101-105,  ill,  200  (tiiblo 
14),  207  (table  15),  2(^8-209,  'M.  312; 
city  of,  27-28 

Obrdgon,  Alvaro:  40,  74-79,  110,  238- 
230,  241,  2S3;  machismo  as  iwlitlcal 
value,  2;  national  bero.  283 

Oca,  Antonia  Montes  de:  187 

Ojinaga :  28 

Olmec :  39 

Olympic  games :  270 

Oixlaz,  Diaz  Gusfaivc,  preMdent:  210; 

student  riots  of  1908,  82,  248,  258 
Organization  of  American  St^jtes:  5, 

200,  485;  Mexican  role,  2J9;  regional 

center  for  school  construction  for 

Latin  Am  erica,  157 
Orient,  Mexican  foreign  iwlioy  In :  25s 
Oro7x?o.*  77 

Ortego  y  Ga.SM'tt.  Jose:  192 
Ortiz  Rubio,  Fascual :  230 

Paclinca ;  28 

painting,  sculpture,  and  arcbitecture : 

188-191 
Palenque:  42 

Pan  American  Healtli  Organization. 

water  supply  and  sewage :  152 
Panuco  River:  101 ;  drainage  system,  20 
Papagavo  s'torms:  14 
pararaUlaismo  C'lxmicbutism")  :  305 
paroH  (shutdowns)  :  367 
Part  id  0      Na  clonal  Revoluclonario 

(PNR)  70  (see  also  Political  Parties: 

Partido  Revoluclonario  Xacio  PRN) 

79 

patents*,  trademarks  {ind  copj  riirlits : 
378 

patron  (employer)  :  350-351 
Paq.  Octavio:  180 

penal  code,  1031 :  471— J75 ;  penal  ^.\stem. 
482-18,5 


|>erlo<licals:  271-273 
Pershing,  John  J. :  75 
ix^so :  401;  bard  ?urrency  value  and 

parity,  441 ;  origin  of,  442-444 
Peton :  13,  20, 42  1 
PEMEX  flVtPoleoHMcxieanos)  :  31, 399 
philosophy,  JOth  Century  Mexican;.  101 
philosophical  and  political  history  of  the 

Indies :  59 
l)hysic*al  sciences :  102 
physicians,  numbers  and  tniining  of; 

141 

pll^ellnes  of  Mexico,  petroleum  prod- 
uct: 387  (figure  10),  388-389 

Plan  of  A(pia  Prieta:  70;  of  Ayala,  73; 
of  Ayutbi.  (>5 :  of  Iquala,  01 

Poinsett,  .Tmd :  02 

poli<-f,  naiional  ami  state:  470-477 
political  attitudes  townrds  militJiri<jm : 
281;  iKjlitical  instrbility,  sources  of, 
281-282;  political  values  and  middle 
clas^,  279;  political  isirties,  opposi- 
tion, 2  i4  * 
l>oli;icjil  i^irties:  Aecion  Catuliea 
Mi»xicana — ACM  (Mexican  Action 
Party),  240;  Indeiwndent  Peasant 
Front,  244 ;  Movimiento  de  Libera- 
cion  Xacional — MLX  (National  Lib- 
eration Movement),  23s,  244-245; 
Movimiento  Revoluclonario  <lel 
Pueblo  (MRP)  (Revolutionary 
Movement  of  the  People),  240; 
Partido  Accion  Nacioaal — PAX  (Na- 
tional Action  Party),  j,  G.  238;  major 
{>ppo^itioa  i)arty,  230.  238;  election 
of  HH)},  23};  reaction  to  CsUdenas  re- 
forms. 245;  Partido  Aut<^ntlco  d(»  la 
Revohifijin  M(-xicaim— PARM  (An- 
tln'ntic  Party  j>f  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion), 2:{8:  Partido  Nacionalista  de 
Mo.xico— PNM  (Nationalist  Party  of 
Mexico).  199;  Partido  (Revolu- 
clonario Nacional— PRN)  (Natioiml 
Revolutionary  Party),  79;  Partido 
Popular  Social ista — PPS  (Popular 
Social ist  Party-Mexiean  Conununlst 
Party),  244'-245,  305;  Partido  Rc- 
voluclonarit)  Institudonal— PRI  (In- 
Ktitntional  Revolutionary  Party), 
1-2,  4.  82.  220-224,  235,  282,  285.  343- 
314,  3r»3-3(55;  dominant  political 
f<irce,  237-238.  241-^248:  law  enforce- 
ment.  477-478;  Partido  Revolucio- 
nario    Mexicanos— PR.M  -(Mexican 
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Revolutionary  Party),  81.  240-241; 
Union  Nneionnl  Sinarquista — UNS 
(Nntionnl  Union  of  Sinarqulstas), 
238 

political  patronage:  282;  i>olitical 
8kei»tieism*  285;  political  stability, 
225;  sources  of,^82;  i)olitical  system, 
223-224  {8ce  also  cli.  13,  Govern- 
mental System)  :  ixjlitical  values  and 
attitudes,  270-280 

Polk,  James :  C4 

Polyteelinieal  Institute:  ir»2 

Ponce,  Manuel :  77 

Poi>o  Pius  IX  :  60 

Popol  Vuh  (saeretl  writings  of  tlie 
Mayo)  :  184 

population:  distribution,  S5,  S7-91,  87 
(uible  1),  SS  (table  2),  90  (figure 
11).  m  (figure  12);  mobility,  97 
(table  11):  births  and  deaths,  93 
(tal>le  5),  91  (table  6),  95  (table  7) 
(tal>le  8),  9C  (tables  9  and  10); 
urban,  89  (table  3) ;  growth,  3-5,  S5, 
01  (flgure  12),  92  (table  4),  150-151, 
107 

porfirlatoi  3,  09-74 

ports:  20,  400-407.  {sec  nlun  H^aiwrts) 
postoi  system :  3S2 
power  resources :  331-332 
preparatorias:  178 

President:  224;  governing  powers  and 
Supreme  Court,  224 ;  Asia  c^Mitrist,  2 : 
monetary  plflnnin'g,  442 

presidential  su>  ossion  :  73,  2^0 

primary  eilucation :  177 

private  savings  and  credit :  462,  403 

prisons  and  jails :  482 ;  crowding  in,  471 

profit  sharing:  375 

Progreso :  27 

property  taxation :  437-438 

Protestants:  195,201,204 

public  credit  institutions:'  442:  educa- 
tion, financing  of,  174;  budgetary 
process,  4l.S^2S^;  financing  and  credit. 
403-404;  financial  institutions,  449: 
health,  14l'-142;  Naclonal  Financiera. 
452-454 ;  Public  Ministry  (of  justice) , 
473,  476;  sources  of  revenue,  428-432 

Puobla  :  10, 104-105,  111,  260  (table  14), 
207  (lable  15),  208-260;  city  of,  38; 
valley,  11 

Puerto  Angel :  27 

Puerto  Madero :  27 


Punta  del  E^te  meetings  at  OAS  :  257 
Pyramid  of  the  Moon :  42 
Pyramid  of  the  Sun:  42 

Queretaro:  10,  104-105,  200  (table  14). 

207  (table  15),  208-209 
QuetzalcoatI,  Topiltzin  Ce  Actl :  43-44, 

40 

Quintana  lUiO :  S~10. 10,  20, 104.  205-200 
(tabic  14).  207  (table  15) 

radio  broadcasting:  200  (table  14),  207 

(table  15) 
radio  and  television  :  381-382 
nillroad  nef  of  Mexli'o  :  3S5,  387  (figure 

10) 

rainy  tropical  climate:  14-10 

Ramos,  Samuel :  192 

rancheros:  110-117 

Raynal.  Abbe  GuiUaumc  :  59 

real  patronato  (royal  iwtronage)  :  195 

recreation :  153-155 

I^  Refornm  :  39-40,  (KWOl,  05-09.  71-72 
Reforma  Laws  of  1833  :  03 
Regional  Center  for  School  Construc- 
tion for  Latin  America  :  157 
religion  of  contemporary  Mexico:  193. 

200-201;  Roman  Catholic5^»n;  193; 

Indian,  207 ;  pagan.  205 
religious  life  and  practices:  195.  205- 

209;  urban.  193.  20S;  rural,  207-208 
resources   and    technology:  2SS-2S9. 

323:  power  resources.  331-332:  re- 

.*<ourres  depletion,  1 
rev(»nue  and  expi-nditures :  419  (table 

41).  420  (table  43) 
revolution,  Mexican :   national  pride. 

279,  282-2i54;  political  values,  280- 

2S2.   284-2M);   revolutionary  goals, 

279 

Revolutiim  of  1910:  2,  CO,  09,  18.?,  185, 
197:  and  PRI  82;  labor  movement,  ' 
302-303 ;    educational    goals.    100 ; 
monetary  system.  44(M47 

Revueltas,  Jos6 :  185 

Reyes.  Alfonso:  77 

Reynosa  :  35 :  ga<!  fields.  2 1.  27 

Rio  Grande  River:  8.  18,  34;  delta,  21, 
27 

Ri'o  Pact  of  1917  -  4SS 
Rio  TehuanteiKHi :  20 
Robles,  Garcia :  257 
Rodriquez.  Abelardo:  79,  239 
romanticism  in  literature:  184-185 
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Roo,  Andres  Qulntana  :  58 

Boo,  Leona  Vicario :  58 

Rousseau:  59 

Rublo,  Orte2:239 

Rulfo,  Juan:  180 

rural:  educaUon,  119»  164-166;  health, 
labor,  141, 145 ;  migration,  population, 
150-151;  society,  3T,  38;  standard  of 
living,  trade,  147 

Sablnas  basin :  24, 27 
Sablnes,  Jaime:  186 
saints  and  fiestas :  153-154"^ 
Salamanca:  27 
Sallna  Cruz :  28 
salt:  390 

San  Antonio :  35, 269 
San  Bias:  27 

Sandez,  BraTllno  Maldonndo,  MLN  and 

Indeiwndent  Peasant  Front :  244 
San  Diego:  9 
San  Juan  Valley :  11 
San  Luis  Potosi:  10,  16,  51.  lOJ,  266 

(table  14),  267  (table  15),  268-269; 

city  of,  28,  35 
Santa  Anna,  Antonio  L^i>ez  de:  63-66; 

monetary  reform,  445 
Santa  Rosalia :  27 

«an(o*  (local  patron  saints) :  206-208 
savings  and  investments,  financing  of: 
461 

school  attendance:  165-166,  168  (tabic 
12);  building,  157;  curricula.  165- 
166;  Improvements,  170-171;  mainte- 
nance and  restoration  crisade.  169- 
170;  medical,  141 ;  primary,  157 

Scott,  Wlnfield:  65 

Sea  of  Cortes :  35 

Secretarfa  de  Hacienda  (finance  min- 
ister) :  413^14 

Secretarfa  de  Industria  y  Comercio 
(Industry  and  Commerce  Minister)  : 
413-414 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Oobema- 

clon)  :  224 
8ecundar(08: 178 

securities  market  and  exchange:  461 
Senate,  comiwsition  of :  224,  232 
settlement  patterns :  32-38 
Seven  Jaiws  :  63 
Sevilla :  56 
Seward,  William:  67 
shipping :  389 

Sierra.  Justo  (Mexican  educator)  ^  160 


Sierra.  Madre:  16.  de  Chiapas,  20;  Oc- 
cidental, 11,  12.  17,  24,  33,  51;  Orien- 
taf?ll,  20. 26 ;  del  Sur,  20, 27-28 

siesta:  215 

Sinaloa:  16,  26,  266  (table  14),  267 

(table  15),  312-313 
Siquieros,  David  Alfaro,  painter:  77, 
^  245 

social  class:  116-119 

social  classes,  political  infiuehce:  113; 

boundaries,  120  , 
social  control,  rural  and  urban :  475-^ , 

476;  distinctions,  etholingulstic,  114; 

cultural,  114 
social  dynamics,  primogeniture:  121; 

job  distribution.  121 ;  class  contacts, 

121 

Social  Insurance  Law  of  1942:  358 
social  mobility:  115;  education,  118, 

120.  163;  rural,  115,  119;  nttan,  119- 

120 

social  sciences:  1?)2 

Social  Securities:  294,  356-361,  436; 
cost,  359;  dipablllty,  859-^62;  In* 

^dustry,  359;  maternity  benefits,  355, 
361 ;  medical  limitations,  358-359;  oc- 
cupational injuries.  359;  pensions, 
369,  362 ;  survivor  benefits,  860 

Social  Security  Institute  (IMSS) :  143, 
146 ;  social  security  benefits,  146 :  low- 
cost  housing,  146,  149;  life  insurance, 
146 

social  status,  cultural  background:  118; 
determination  background,  116;  oc- 
cupation, 117;  land  ownership,  116; 
urban-rural  uniting.  118 

social  stratification:  115-117;  tradi- 
tional, 114;  contemporary,  115;  16th 
ceniury  ,115;  caste  system.  116  •  In- 
dians, 113;  urban-rural,  115;  upper 
class,  113;  mobility  and  rigidity.  120, 
122;  kinship,  120-121;  iirban«rural 
variations,  119 

*^ocial  values:  213,  215;  authority  and 
responsibility,  220;  education,  171; 
the  individual.  2tr>-217;  status  and 
prestige.  219 

social  welfare:  351.  366 

silver  industry :  23 

soils:  13 

Sonora:  10-11,  26-28.  105,  266  (table 

14), 267  (tabic  15) 
Sonoran  Dynasty :  76 
Soto  y  Oama,  Antonio  Diaz :  77 
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South  Paciflc  Region :  10 
Soviet-Mexican  relations :  i!5< 
Smith,  Adam :  50 

Spanish  comjuest:  46-49,  115;  Cortes, 
46-40;  Cuaulitemoc,  48-49;  Indian- 
Spanish  alliance  against  Aztecs,  47; 
Moctey.unia,  48;  political  weaUncs.s  in 
A^tec  realm,  47  ;  religious  factors,  4(5 ; 
selge  of  Teiiot  htitlan,  48-49 

Spanish  Crown :  53 

Spanisli  Inquisition :  195 

s)>eoial  tribunals:  480 

8(K)rts :  155 

Tjibasco:  8,  10,  13,  10,  26,  35,  47,  104- 
105,  266  (table  14),  267  (table  15), 
,  313 

Taraaulipas:  8,  10,  13-14,  20,  24,  20,  28, 

266  (table  14),  267  (table  15) 
Tampico :  311 ;  city  of,  24,  27,  28, 38 
Tarasco :  1(M,  105 

tariff  policy :  413-4U ;  tariff  protection, 
288,  291 

taxes:  234;  state  government  and 
municipioiy  345:  taxation  and  reve- 
nue, 417-439 

Taylor,  Zachary :  04 

teacher  training :  171-172 ;  siiiary  of,  181 

'technical  education  :  171-172;  technical 
skills,  280 

Tectihuacan :  39,  43 

telephone  system :  381 

television  industry:  207  (table  15) 

temperate  upland  vegetation:  20 

Tenocelome:  41 

Tenochtitldn :  45-49 

Tepanec :  44  - 

Teplc:  28 

Texas:  35,209 

Texas  indeiHjndence :  <)3-^t 

Texcoco :  44-46, 48-49 

Tezcatlipoca :  44 

theater :  18G-187 

iicrfa  caWcntCy  school  attendance  in: 
175 

Tierra  de  Gucrra :  50-51 

tierra  y  lihros:  160  " 

iierra  tcmiiJada,  school  attendance  in: 

175 
Tijuana :  0 

Tikal:42  / 
Tiacopan :  44-46 

Tlaxcala:  0-10,  10-1,  106,  265-266  (table 
14),  267  (table  15),  268-260 


Toledano,  Vicente  Lombardo:  80;  labor 

leader,  238-240,  244-245,  304-365 
Tollan :  43-44 
Toltec:39,  42-44 

Topiltzin  Ce  Acatl  Qnetzalcoatl :  43-44, 
46 

Topolohanuio:  27 

TorreOn :  27,  38 

tourism:  35, 382,  408 

trahajador  (worker) :  350-351 

trade,  domestic:  regulation  of  trade, 

376-377  ;  trade  agreements,  405-400 
transportation:  383--390, 
Treaty  of  GnadalnxHJ  Hidalgo:  65 
'^res  Zapotes:  41 
trials:  481 
Triple  Alliance:  45 
tropical  savanna  climate :  14,  16 
Tucson:  35 
Tula :  43 
Tnxpan:  27 

Ugoldc,  Raul  (RMP  leader)  :  240 
Vlria,  San  Juan  de:  04 
underemployment :  294-295 ;  urban.  344- 

340;  niral,  347 
rnite<I  Nations :  257-295;  Mexico  in  the 

T:.N.,  24S) 

RcfTional  Con  tor  for  School  Construc- 
tion for  Latin  America:  167-168 

T^'^nited  States:  TJ.S.-Mexican  relations, 
250-253  :  r.S.-^fexican  trade,  403-404 ; 
r.S.-Mexican  communication  medial, 
278 

t'niVfrsity,  National :  159-100,  162,  178- 
179,  18-4,  190-102;  school  year,  175; 
prestige   value   of,    171;    national  • 
politica,  281-282 

University  city :  162 

upper  class  and  imlitical  position:  280 

urban  population:  education,  181; 
health,  141:  housing,  150-151;  set- 
tlement. 38;  standard  of  living,  139 

Valley  of  Mexi(*o:  8,  11,  22,  20,  33-34, 

30.  42,  44,  40,  49,  60 
values,  western  cultural :  215 
vtiqucroa:  219 

V'asconcelos,  .Tos6:  77, 100,  239 

Velaz<piej5,  Diego:  47-48 

Venusfiano  Cnrranza :  27 

Vera  Cruz:  8.  13,  10,  24  ,  20,  40-47,  04- 
07,  101,  103,  105-108,  111,  200  (table 
14),  200  (table  15),  208-270,  305,  312-. 
city  of,  26-28, 35-30, 38 
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Victoria,  Guadalupe ;  02 
Villa,  Pancho:  machismo,  2,  18o;  na- 
tional hePD,  283 
Virgin  of  GuadalUiK* :  205-207 
vocational  training :  5 
VolttUre:  59 

/ 

wages:  350;  labor  orjranization,  347-340 

War  of  the  Refonu :  226 

Ward,  Henry :  62 

water  resources:  448-440 

water  and  sewage  services ;  382 ;  Minis- 
try of  Health,  141-142  ;  public  health, 
152;  supply  to  homes,  146-147,  149- 
150;  urban  and  rural,  152,  253 

welfare  programs :  355-362 ;  labor,  146 ; 
national  food  company,  147 

Western  European  nations,  Mexican  re- 
lations with :  447 


Wilson,  Henry  Ijnne:  73-74 
Wilson,  Woodrow :  74 
witchcraft,  as  a  source  ot  Illness:  145- 
146 

World  Healtli  Organization  (WHO): 
147 

Yucatfin  :  8-10, 13, 16-17, 20, 27, 36, 102- 
105,  111,  266  (table  14),  267  (table 
15) ;  peninsula,  8,  12,  20,  34-36,  42, 
44, 62 

Zacatecas :  10,  16,  22-23,  34,  266  (table 
14),  267  (table  15) ;  city  of,  28,  50-51 
Zambos;  53,  115 

Zapata,  Emlllano:  39,  40-41,  73-77; 

national  hero,  213;  southern  political 

attitudes,  2 
''Zlmmennan  note** :  75 
Zuloaga,  Felix; 66 
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PUBLISHED  AREA  HANDBOOKS 


550-65 
550-98 
550-44 
550-59 
550-73 

550-66 
550-20 
550-168 
550-61 
550-83 

550-166 
550-96 
550-159 
550-77 
550-60  ~ 

550-63 
550-26 
650-67 
550-91 
550-90 

550-152 
550-22 
550-158 
550-54 
550-155 

550-52 
550-150 
550-28 
550-167 
550-29 

550-153 
550-87 
•  550-78 
550-82 
550-164 

550-165 
550-151 
550-21 
550-154 
550-39 

550-68 
550-31 
550-25 
550-69 
550-30 

550-34 
550-56 


AfKhanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Angola 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 
Ceylon 
Chad 
Chile 

China.  People's  Rep,  of 
China.  Rep.  of 
Colombia 

Congo.  Dem.  Rep.  of  (Zaire) 
Congo.  Peoples  Rep. of 
Costa  Rica 

Cuba 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 
Dominican  Republic 
East  Germany 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

Germany 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Hungary  - 

Honduras 

India 

Indian  Ocean  Territories 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Ivory  Coast 
Japan 

Jordan 
Kenya 


550-50 
550-81 
550-41 

^'550-58 
550-24 
550-38 
550-85 
550-163 

550-45 

550-161 

550-79 

550-76 

550-49 

550-64 
550-35 
550-b8  ' 
550-157 
550-94 

550-48 
550-46 
550-156 
'  550-92 

550-42 

550-72 

550-162 

550-160 

550-84 

550-51 
550-70 
550-86 
550-93 
550-95 
550-27 
550-47 
550-62 
550-53 
550-89 

550-80 
550-74 ' 
550-43 
550-97 
550-71 

550^57 
550-55 
550-99 
550-75 


Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia) 
Korea.  North 
Korea,  Rep,  of 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malaysia 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nepal.  Bhutan  and  Sikkim 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Oceania 

Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
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